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>A work like the present was proposed by the author some 

ears ago as a companion-book to his “Psalms Chronolog- 

cally Arranged ;” but providential circumstances suspended 
Mithe execution of the plan for a time, till, upon invitation to sup- 
ply a volume of Notes on the Psalms for the proposed Com- 
_mentary on the whole Bible, the former conception was merged 
“in this, and the present volume is the result. This work in 
SMnowise supersedes the former publication. The grounds oc- 
Beupied by the two are distinct, though they mutually supple- 
gent each other, according to the original design. 

No book in the sacred canon so intertwines itself with all 
other sacred books, and so interpenetrates all Bible history and 
prophecy, all secular and spiritual knowledge, as the Psalms. 
This arises from the nature and scope of sacred lyrical poetry. 
(See section on “Sacred Hymnology” in the general Introduc- 
tion.) The difficulty, therefore, of keeping within the limits 

of sacred exegesis is not slight. On the one hand, the tempta- 
tion is to a cumbrous weight of dry criticism; on the other, to 
honfletics, dogmatic theology, and speculation. The office of 
interpretation is not to say all that might be said, nor even all 
that might be profitable, but so much as is necessary to lead 
out, as the word means, (é7ynowc,) the common reader from 
what seems perplexing and obscure into the plain and true 
meaning of the text. Notes explanatory may seem dry, like 
the dead bones of the prophet’s vision; and such they are to 
the mere reader, but not to the student. It is not their office 
to supply thought, nor to make moral applications, but to clear 
away the rubbish, and reveal the foundations of thought and 
doctrine contained in the text. The obscurities lie, not in the 
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text per se, as it was delivered to the native Hebrew, butin the | 
accidents of foreign and antique modes of thought, idioms of lan- | 
guage, differences of manners and customs, the occasion of Write. 
ing, the time, place, circumstances, and design of the writer, as 
these come to the modernreader, That which was clear enough 
to those for whom the Psalms were originally intended now needs 
explanation. The same may be said of any antique book writ- 
ten in language and with allusions foreign to us. 

The interpretation of Scripture may be viewed in a twofold 
light. First, in the interpretation of the language of the text, 
which embraces the signification of words according to aymok 
ogy and usage, their grammatical construction, and their special 
application as indicated by the connexion and the scope of the _ 
writer; secondly, in the allusions made to facts or things extrane- 
ous to the text. The special knowledge of the interpreter, there- 
fore, must lie within the domain of philology, of archeology in its — 
broadest sense, and the science and skill of applying the laws 
of language according to universal reason (hermeneutics) for 
determining the sense. All these may appear dry and foreign 
to the moral purpose of revelation; but from the sense of 
Scripture thus ascertained there arise a solidity and substance 
of truth which give joy and satisfaction and strength to the 
soul. And this only is reliable exegesis. 

It is unfortunate for many devout readers of Scripture that, 
they pay so little regard to the study of Bible history, geog- 
raphy, archeology, and the principles of interpretation. They 
thereby lose much of the richness and practical force—some- 
times the sense itself—of the sacred text. What would the 
New Testament be to us, as compared to what it now is, if 
stripped of the history of our Lord, his apostles, and the early ~ 
Church, and presented to us in the abstract form of dogma, 
law, and ethics? The difference is inconceivable. History 
makes dogma and ethics practical, and brings down to us the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit clothed with the warm sympathies 
of human life. If our Lord has condescended to give himself 
a human history for our sakes, shall we be so indifferent as to 
neglect its study? By neglecting it, will any true disciple af- 
fect the attainment of a higher spirituality ? The same reason- 
ing applies to all Old Testament history. So, also, of language. 
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~ If God has chosen a human language as the medium of his 
’ communications to us, it is evident, from the nature of the case, 
that we can arrive at the meaning of the Holy Spirit only 
through a correct knowledge and application of the laws of 
that language, always following out these two fundamental 
rules, that words are to be taken and applied according to the 
standard of common usage, and that the literal or grammatical 
sense is always the first construction to be, by the interpreter, 
put on an author’s language; remembering, also, that where 
_ spiritual things are the subjects of discourse the spiritual sense 
is the grammatical or literal sense. 

The present volume has been written with constant reference 
to the average capacity and real wants of all Bible stu- 
dents, whether in the family, the sacred office, the Sunday- 
school, or private life. It is written for such, not for the 

learned alone, who have access to original sources of information 
at will. But, though presented in a humble garb, the facts and 
interpretations have been adjusted to the standard of modern 
sacred criticism and literature. It were impossible to make 
- any one man a model. Common sense, which every man must 
exercise for himself, has as much to do with the interpretation 
of Hebrew as with managing a common avocation. We have 
therefore sometimes dissented from learned opinions, but cau- 
tiously, and for reasons given in the notes. 

The reader is specially cautioned not to look upon the ref-_ 
erences to parallel or cognate passages with indifference, or 
_ with an impression that they are an irrelevant lumbering of 
the notes. In so condensed a work as this the quotations could 
not be spread out upon the page, and the necessity was upon 
us in most cases to simply make the reference. The value of 
references is founded in the analogy and organic unity of reve, 
lation. The Bible goes far toward explaining itself. A good 
reference Bible is an indispensable commentary. By this means 
‘we compare all phases of the same subject, and acquire the most 
comprehensive, as well as the most authentic and reliable, 
knowledge. The references here made are generally strictly 
parallel either as to words or topics, and are often ‘based upon 
‘the Hebrew usage of words. No part of the work has elicited 


more care and labour than this. 
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Five Psalms—cxix, exliii, exliv, exlv, cxlvi—are from the 
pen of Rev. H. B. Hyde, D.D., of Alleghany College. When 
it was proposed to put this work to press at an earlier date, 
- and the weight of my professional cares precluded all hope of 
being ready in time, Dr. Hyde kindly consented to aid me. 
The above is the result. He is well known as an accomplished 
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classical and Oriental scholar, and is the author of the commen-. ° 


tary on Ecclesiastes and Song of Solomon in this same series. ~ 
In conclusion, I would only add the prayer of the apostle: 


“That my service which I have for [the Church] may be ac: 
cepted of the saints,” and approved of God. 


F. G. Hresarp, 
~ Cuirron Sprines, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1881. 


; 
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Sacred Hymnology. 
Tur Psatms are the only collection of sacred songs plenarily inspired . 
which were ever given to the Church, and as such present a claim upon 
our reverence, faith, and devotional use which belongs to none other. 
For a thousand years they were the only standard hymns of the 
Church, and maintained a high rank in the sacred writings, so that the 
third division of the Old Testament—the Hagiographa—was denoted 
by the term Psalms. Luke xxiv, 44. But soon after the time of our 
Saviour, even in the apostles’ days, additions began to be made to the 
hymnology of the Church, as appears from the enumeration of ‘‘psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs,” by Paul. Eph. v, 19; Col. iii, 16. 
Our Saviour, however, (Matt. xxvi, 30; Mark xiv, 26,) gave an exam- 
ple of adherence to the Jewish Church order in chanting, after the Pass- 
over, the whole or a part of the Hallcl, consisting of Psa. cxiii to cxvili. 
Possibly he chanted only the last. 

The first New Testament departure from the old custom consisted, 
chiefly, in setting to music certain poetical portions of the New Test- 
ament, as “Luke ii, 14, the so-called Gloria; the parting words of 
Simeon, Luke ii, 29, the Nunc Dimittis ; the sublime song of Mary, 
Luke i, 46, seg., the Magnificat ; and the words of Zacharias, i, 68, 
seq., the Benedictus. The short thanksgiving in Acts iv, 24-30, has a 
psalmodic character, (comp. Psa, ii,) and is easily put into metrical 
form."—Schaff. Various other portions of the New Testamert might 
be cited, especially from the Apocalypse, rich in poetic conceptions 
and sublime devotion. During the lapse of centuries various lyrica! 
additions were made, to supplement, not to supersede, the Psalms. The 
new dispensation demanded it. The difficulty which Paul of Samo- 
sata, Bishop of Antioch, encountered in the third century in his attempt 
(for political reasons, Mosheim thinks) to bring back the Churches of 
Byria to the use of the Psalms alone, and the large advance in hym- 
nology made by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the following century, 
indicate the strong tendency of the Church in this direction, notwith- 
standing the jealousy with which it was watched by dignitaries and 


councils, 
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A lyrical collection for the use of the whole Church, in any age, must 
be as comprehensive in its themes as the entire scope of doctrine, his- 
“tory, ethics, unfulfilled prophecy, subjective experience, and divine 
dispensation known to the age; and in its exterior form and structure 
must fairly represent the existing literature, modes of thought, and 
style of language. The Psalms were suited to the Church as it 
existed under the Jaw of Moses, in connexion with the theocratic his- 
tory and high nationality of the Hebrew people. Much, very much, 
therein, rises to a sublime anticipation of the distinctive features of 
the New Testament Church, and cannot be improved by any light or 
knowledge of language now possessed, except in adaptation of rhythm 
and idiomatic forms. “This book, not unreasonably, am I wont to 
style an anatomy of all parts of the soul, for no one will ever discover 
in himself a single feeling whereof the image is not reflected in this 
mirror. Nay, all griefs, sorrows, fears, doubts, hopes, cares, and anx- 
ieties—in short, all those tumultuous agitations wherewith the minds 
of men are wont to be tossed—the Holy Ghost hath here represented 
to the life.’—Oaloin. A portion of the Psalter, however, can suit 
only the condition of the ancient Church and the Hebrew nation. 


Title. : 

For reasons just referred to, no one word could give an adequate 
idea of the contents of the entire collection, The word “psalm ” (pa2p6g, 
from pdddro to sing, to play on an instrument) simply signifies a song 
and corresponds to 7}p}9, a song or psalm, which latter is only used to 
designate individual psalms, never the collective whole. ‘ Psalter,” 
from waAripzov, has the same Greek derivation us psalm, and signifies a 
stringed instrument, then the song sung or performed on the instru- 
ment, finally, the book of songs or psalms. The Hebrew title is 
simply pan, (tehilleem,) praises, or praise psalms, (the Masora gives the 
feminine plural tehilloth,) or, prefixing 75D; sepher, book of praises. But 
much of the collection is prayer, and several particular psalnis are 
called in their titles npn, tephillahs, or prayer songs. See Hebrew 
titles of Psa, xvii, Ixxxvi, xc, cii, cxlii; Hab. iii, 1. But this title is 


never given to the whole book. On its supposed application to the- 


first two books of the Psalter, see on Psa. xxii, 20, and its introduc- 
duction. Bovok of Praises, or Praise Songs, then, is the most charac- 
teristic title of these portions; and certainly praise to God, in the 
broader sense, of setting forth that which is honourable to his name, is 
their prevailing trait. Still as a hymn bovk for the whole Church 


should set forth the divine methods of grace and of moral govern- — 


wuent in “Wl the varied fortunes of the Church, it must recognise her 
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; struggles with native depravity, her conflicts with the outer world, 


- 


her persecutions, even her wanderings as well as her triumphs, her 
subjective experiences, her holy fellowships, and her everlasting her- 
itage. A suffering Redeemer and a suffering Church, no less than a 
glorified Redeemer and a redeemed people, must swell the songs of 
Zion. 

4 Specific Titles, 

Various terms are employed to give poetical, musical, liturgical, 
and moral designations, 

Mizmor occurs in the titles of fifty-seven psalms. The word signi- 
fies a poem or song set to music, and accompanied by an instrument. _ 
It occurs only in the titles. 

Shir is found not only in the titles of psalms, but in the text in 
different parts of Scripture. In the titles it occurs twenty-nine times. 
It denotes a song to be sung, as mizmor does one to be played on an 


- instrument. The two words sometimes occur together, as shir miz- 


mor, or inversely, mizmor shir, probably placed together without any 
special design by the collector. 

Various musical designations are given, as aijeleth shahar, Psa. xxii; 
higgaion, Psa. ix, 16; selah, (rest, pause,) but this latter never in the 


titles; muth-labben, Psa. ix; sheminith, Psa. vi. See these terms ex- 


plained in the notes. 

Designations of the instruments of music on which to perform the 
psalm occur, as, upon gittith, Psa. viii; on neginoth, Psa. vi; on nehi- 
loth, Psalm v; leannoth, Psalm lxxxviii; shushan eduth, Psalm lx. See 
the notes. 

Terms occur suggestive of the subject-matter or quality of the psalm, 
as, upon jonath-elem-rechokim, Psa. lvi; shiggaion, Psa. vii; michtam, 
Psa. xvi; maschil, Psa, xxxii; jedidoth, (song of loves,) Psa, xlv, See 
notes. 

Titles are also used, having a liturgical designation, as, at the dedication 


: of the house of David, Psa. xxx; for the Sabbath day, Psa. xcii; to bring to 


remembrance, (le-hatzir,) Psa. xxxviii; the goings up, (hammaaloth,) 
“songs of degrees,” Psa. cxx; a psalm of praise, title of Psa. c, These 
seem to have a reference to times and occasions of using. 

Titles also designate the performer or precentor, as, to the chief musi- 
cian, (lamnatzeuch,) Psa. xi; to Jeduthun, Psa. xxxix. For the explana- 
tion of these terms see notes on the titles of psalms referred to. These 
titles were given sometimes by the author and sometimes by the. 
compiler, 

Divisions. 

The Hebrew Psalter is divided into five books, the first ending with 

Psalm xli, the second with Psalm Ixxii, the third with Psalm lxxxix, the 
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fourth with Psalm cvi, the fifth with Psalm cl, each closing with a dox- 
ology except the last, which ends with a “hallelujah,” and all with an 
“amen.” These books were collected from time to time, as the psalms 
were written, during a period of six hundred years from the time of 
David, so that the first and second books were probably compiled 
during David’s lifetime. Some of the psalms in these books appear 
obviously to relate to the Captivity, and some of those assigned to the 
Captivity bear the name of David in the titles. , This was probably due 
to the fact that later editors and compilers added to some of David's un-* 
edited psalms, which were found to breathe a spirit congenial to the 
Church in captivity, some further matter more definitely local and 
more largely expressive of the feelings of the Church in their times, 
much as modern hymns are verbally altered, without impairing their 
essential identity or their original authorship. In the final revision 
and collection of the psalms in the days of Ezra—the same arrangement. - 
that hag come down to us—we know that a strict regard to the order of 
time in which they were written was not observed, so that many of 
' David’s psalms are found in the later books, and many of those of the 
captivity are found in the earlier books. - The third book, relating mostly 
to the times of Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and the Captivity, was written 
by Asaph, Korah, Heman, and Ethan; one only (Psalm Ixxxvi) is 
ascribed to David, though Psalm Ixxviii probably refers to his times, 
The fourth book opens with the dirge-like tones of Psalm xc, indis. 
putably from the pen of Moses. Besides this, and Psalm ciii, which is 
ascribed to David, the psalms of this book are anonymous, ten relat- 
ing to the times of David and Solomon, and the rest to those of 
Hezekiah, Nebuchadnezzar, and the Captivity. The last book, begin- 
ning with Psalm cvii, gives twenty-seven anonymous psalms, relating to 
the times of Jehoshaphat or the Captivity, besides fifteen ascribed to 
David and one to Solomon. ‘From these data it is probable that the 
third book was compiled mostly in the reign of Jehoshaphat or of 
Hezekiah, and the fourth and fifth, together with a revision of the 
entire Psalter, by Ezra, Nehemiah, Haggai, and Zechariah. See ~ 
2 Mac. ii, 18; Ezra vii, 10. 
Authors, 

To Davin seventy-three psalms are ascribed in the common text, to 
which various critics have added, so as to make the total number 
eighty, or, according to the Septuagint, eighty-four. As he is the 
chief contributor, so he is the model, standing throughout the ages 
as “the sweet Psalmist of Israel,” unrivalled in the sphere of lyrical - 
poetry. 

Asapu stands as the author of twelve psalms, (Psa, 1 and Ixxiii- 
Ixxxiii.) His is a family name, extending through many generations, 
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The Sons or Koran, another Levitical family, are hcnoured in the 
titles of eleven psalms, (xlii, xliv-xlix, lxxxiv, Ixxxv, Ixxxvii, Ixxxviil. 
But see introductory notes to Psalms Ixxii and lxxxviii, on the author- 
ship of the latter.) 

Hyman, the Ezrahite, or son of Ezrah or Zerah, wrote Psalm Ixxxviii. 

Eran, the Ezrahite, also son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, is also 
mentioned in the superscription of Psalm lxxxix. 

To Sotomon have been attributed Psalms xlv, cxxvii, cxxviii. Psalm 
Ixxii, in the title, according to our English version, is also ascribed to 
Solunion, but on the construction of the much-contested lamedh (6) 
here, as denoting authorship, see introductions and notes on titles to 
Psalms ]xxii and lxxxviii. 

To Moses is referred Psalm xe, and in this both Jews and Christians 
agree. 

The reader is referred to the notes on the titles of the above psalms 
for further information respecting their several authors. 


The Principal Psalmodic Periods. 

Something more than a poetic taste and faculty was requisite for 
the prodiiction of a sacred lyric suitable to be used in the Church of: 
God, and adapted to the devout of all ages: the heart must be in 
close sympathy with God, his works, his moral government, and the 
‘great plan of redemption. The poet must write and sing from the 
heart of the Redeemer and the redeemed, penetrated with the genius 
of the dispensation under which he lives, having absorbed into his own 
inner life its doctrines, its spirit, and its aims, An age, therefore, of spir- 
itual declension, worldliness, neglect of the institutes of Moses, tainted 
with idolatry, could not be friendly to sacred song. Devout and spirit- 
ual worship would become chilled in its atmosphere and wither under its 
blight. Solomon wrote “a thousand and five songs,” (1 Kings iv, 82,) of 
which only his “Song of Songs” remains. His lyrical productions are 
meagre, and seldom rise above the civic-religious sphere. His middle 
and later life was not in sympathy with the sublime praises which rise 
from a spiritual Church. Under King Uzziah the nation rose to great 
power and outward prosperity, but declined in piety. To David's time 
belongs the golden age of Hebrew psalmody. He walked with God. 
Under him the sublimest conceptious of the Theocracy were realized, 
His poetry and his songs sprang from the inner depths of a true expe- 
rience. After him, for four hundred years, the most brilliant periods 
of lyrical poetry were in the reigus of Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah. 
Later came the downfall of the nation, and the dark period of the 
Captivity, running through seventy years, followed by the prolonged 
struggles of the Restoration, and: ending with the completion of the 
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Old Testament history and canon. These events roused the deepest 
religious feelings of the nation, awakening the memories of their for- 
mer glory, and hopes of a brighter future. The epoch of the Restora- 
tion, including the dawning hopes which preceded, was honoured by 
the appearance of a line of representative men deeply versed in the 


things of God, and with this great religious revival (Hab. iii, 1) came — 


the last period of national lyrical poetry. 


Ethical Teaching. 

All the morality of the Old Testament, as of the New, is grounded, 
primarily, in man’s relation to God; secondarily, in man’s relation te 
man. If man should be kind, just, and true to man, because of a 
common relation of brotherhood, he finds these same duties enjoined 
by divine authority from man’s relation and accountability to God. 
“Tam the Jehovah, your God,” was the reason assigned for social 
virtue and kindness. Lev. xix, 10, seg. The same awful annunciation 
stands at the head of the decalogue, Exod. xx, 2. The obligation to 
‘‘holiness,” a generic term for all purity and moral virtue, arose from 
the nature of God: ‘‘ Ye shall be holy, for I, Jehovah, your God, am 
holy.” Lev. xix, 2, In the order of duties, obedience to God, aris-' 
ing from reverence for his character, stood first. In the “Ten Com- 
mandments,” the first four relate directly to our duty to God, next 
comes the great law of family life, then the cardinal principles of 
general life in society. If our duty to God be primal, it is not sep- 
arated from, nor independent of, our duty to man, but implies it in the 
order of sequence. In the fifteenth Psalm, he is said to be the man who: 
shall “abide in God’s tabernacle, and dwell in his holy hill,” who is 
“upright, righteous, true,” and practices all virtue towards men. Heis 
the “happy” man who “delights in the law of the Lord.” Psa, i. 
The Saviour reduced all the morality and religion of the Old Testament 
to the two branches, preserving the relative order of each: ‘* Loving 
God with all the heart, and our neighbour as ourself.” 

The description of a perfect character—* the ideal man,” as it has 
been called—given in the psalms, is that of one who loves the sanctuary 
and the worship of God in their spiritual, and not merely liturgical, 

“import, (Psalms xxiv and Ixxxiv,) and trusts the Lord steadfastly for 


temporal as for spiritual good. Psalm exii, 7. The outward worship - 


springs from a sincere heart of love to God, and perfect moral recti- 
tude. No worship is accounted as sincere towards God which omits 
truth, justice, and love towards man, Psalm]. The inner and the outer 
life are thus in harmony, and correlate as cause and effect. The 
world is under moral government, and the perfection of man is his 
perfect harmony with God. The relations of ‘low and high, rich 
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and poor, together” in society, are harmonized only in this way. Psalm 
xlix. Love to our neighbour is as clearly taught in the Old Testament 
as in the New, (Lev. xix, 18,) and revenge or personal vengeance, the sole 
_ prerogative of God, is clearly prohibited to man. Psa. xciv, 1; comp. 
Deut. xxxii, 35. On his habitual kindness to his enemies, and personal 
forgiveness of their offences, David grounds his prayer for divine inter- 
ference for relief. Psa. xxxv, 11-14. The Imprecatory Psalms, so 
called, do not contradict this. See the notes on Psalms xxxv and cix, 
and others. The Old Testament law is stated, Psa. xviii, 25, ‘‘ With the 
merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful ;” and Psa. iv, 3, ‘The Lord 
hath set apart him that is merciful for himself;” and Psa. xii, 1, “Help, 
Lord, for the merciful man ceaseth.” It is to be regretted that the 
radical idea of 7°DM is so often lost sight of in our English version by its 
following too closely the Septuagint, which commonly renders the word 
bcroc, holy, godly. This is the more strange as the noun 3Dn, which is 
rendered in our common version generally by kindness, mercy, pity, 
favour, goodness, lovingkindness, is rendered by the Septuagint, as Gir- 
dlestone has computed, one hundred and thirty-five times by £EAeog, 
mercy. The New Testament law is, ‘‘ Blessed are-the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy.” Matt. v, 7. The Psalms of Asaph and of 
the sons of Korah are beautiful specimens of moral and religious in- 
struction. 

In the character every-where set forth in the Psalms as the favourite 
of God and as the “ perfect man,” we find “single-heartedness; utter 
absence of guile purity of heart, as the centre and mainspring of 
moral life; justice; fortitude; self-control; rectitude in dealings be- 
_ tween manand man; generosity; (Psa. vii, 4;) sympathy with all forms 
of suffering, warm and tender towards friends, but ever prompt and 
earnest towards all men, even opporrents, (Psa. xxxv, 13;) loyalty of 
subjects to their king; unselfish, sacrificing love of princes to their 
people; humility; the sense of poverty and need; the first distinct in- 
timation that a broken heart and contrite spirit are acceptable sacrifices 
to God, (Psa. li, 17;) and that the meek and lowly are especial objects 
of his favour and grace. Psa, xviii, 27.”—Speaker’s Commentary. 


The Future Life. 

The argument for a future life cannot be entered upon at large here, 
but a notice may be given. For the evidence grounded in exegesis 
_we refer the reader to notes on particular passages as they occur. 
We here observe :— 

1. It is inconceivable that God should have delivered such clear 
“views of moral government, redemption, reconciliation, evidences and 
" joys of salvation, ground of confidence, faith in prayer, with the grand 
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outlook of the promise of the covenant for the conversion of the world, 
and still have left the people in ignorance of the future life; that is, that 
he should have left them a step lower than the philosophic systems of 
the heathen. The supposition, however dignified with great names 
and learning, is simply absurd and preposterous. 

Then, again, if the doctrine of immortality be not contained and 
taught i in the Psalms, how could their language be adapted to Chris- 
tian use? How could they so beautifully express our deepest spiritual 
experiences, and our dearest hopes of eternal life? Instance Psalms xvi 
and xxiii, and Ixxiii, 24-26. This alone is conclusive subjective proof 
that they teach the doctrine. 

It is certain that the Jews, after the time of Malachi and of the close 
of the Old Testament canon, believed in the resurrection of the body 
and an immortal life, and that the Pharisees, in our Lord’s time, fully 
taught these doctrines. They could not have borrowed them from the 
Greeks or other heathen nations, for with them the resurrection was 
not believed in, and the future life was not so clearly a dogma as with~ 
the Jews. 

2. The New Testament, and even Christ himself, assumes that the Old 
Testament taught the doctrine of an “eternal life.’ So Christ says to 
the Jews, “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life.” John v, 39. So the Talmud: “He possesses eternal life who 
comes to the possession of the words of the law.” So Rom. xv, 4: 
“For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our 
learning, that we, through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, 
might have hope.” “If they hear not Moses and ‘the prophets, nei- 
ther will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” Luke 
xvi, 81. The issue between Christ and the Jews was not whether 
there was a life to come, but whether Christ was the way to it. The 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is an argument directly 
in proof that the Old Testament saints looked for a life to come, and 
suffered, ‘‘ not accepting deliverance; that they might obtain a bettcr 
resurrection.”’ Heb. xi, 85. These are not New Testament arguments 
applied to interpret Old Testament language, but the testimonies of 
Jews as to what the Old Testament itself taught, and what the Jews 
themselves believed that it taught. 

8. In those passages where the difference between the righteous and 
the wicked is drawn, a perfect contrast, both in character and destiny, 
is given. Psalm i is a specimen. In all such cases the “end” of 
the wicked is brouglit in to solve the otherwise dark problem of their 
present prosperity. Whether the divine government will take sides 
with the righteous or the wicked, or be indifferent to both, is not 
always clear from the present ways of God with men as to temporal 
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conditions in this life. The best of men have stumbled or faltered 
here. The question is to be decided only by an appeal to the next life. 
The end of the wicked offers the solution. So Asaph, Psa. 1xxiii, 
16, 17: ‘When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me, 
until I went into the sanctuary of God; then understood I their end.” 
The whole psalm bears upon this one point. So in Psa, xxxvii, 
87, 88: *‘ Mark the perfect man... for the end of that man is peace. 
But the transgressors shall be destroyed together: the end of the wicked 
shall be cut off.” The entire psalm is another argument upon this sin- 
gle point. The end, the final result, of Jife—the outcome of all divine 
dispensation in the case—is appealed to in the clearest descriptions of 
reward and punishment, in order to vindicate the ways of God. This 
method of reasoning runs through the entire Old Testament. Instance 
the books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, where the final result is 
appealed to to solve the enigma of the present life. This doctrine of 
a final judgment sustained the faith and patience of all Old Testament 
saints, (Heb. xi,) and decides the question of their faith in a life to 
come. 

4, Indeed, hope in a future life enters largely into the essence of 
an evangelical experience of pardon, regeneration, and communion 
with God, awakening not only a longing for, but an assurance of, eter- 
‘nal blessedness with God. This indwelling life of God is compared 
(John iv, 14) to a living fountain “ springing up into everlasting life.” 
This is precisely as was the rising of David’s soul from a subjective 
consciousness of divine truth and love into an assured hope of eternal 
blessedness, as shown in Psa. xvi, 7-11; and of that of Asaph, as 
exhibited in Psa. Ixxiii, 23-26. But these subjective longings could 
not have been begotten by the Holy Spirit had there existed no ob- 
jective revelation of a future life. The inward desire must have 
had a corresponding external doctrine of faith, This doctrine lies 
scattered over the pages of the Law, is brought out more clearly by the 
Prophets, but is nowhere more beautifully exhibited than in the Psalms, 

5. The ‘‘stone of stumbling” on this subject, to commentators of a 
rationalistic tendency, lies in ‘the figures and material dress in which 
the doctrine of a future state is often clothed. The Hebrew lan- 
guage may, indeed, be called materialistic. It describes things aa 
they appear to the senses. The Hebrews were not a philosophical 
people. They never cultivated metaphysics or the abstract sciences, — 
and they had no terms to express ideal and spiritual things, or 
unseen and eternal realities, except by an ad-signification to the pri- 
mary sense of words, or by some analogy or contrast which they might 
borrow from sensible and material objects. Nor is any language en- 
tirely relieved from the same necessity. What idea can we either - 
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conceive or express concerning heaven as the place of future blessed- 


ness, but by comparing or contrasting it with this life? There is 
‘‘night” here, there is ‘‘no night there;” there are “tears” here, 
there “God shall wipe away all tears;” “pain and sorrow” are here, 
in heaven ‘there shall be no pain, neither sorrow.” As to our form, 
or state of glory, ‘‘ we shall be like Christ,” but this conveys no defi- 
nite idea beyond the imagined glory of the human Christ. We ascend 
a little way, by help of material objects of comparison, and are then 
‘ost in imaginings of ineffable glory. Witness John’s description of 
Christ’s glorified body, in Rev. i, 12-18. The Saxon words heaven, hell, 
as well as the Bible terms sheol, hades, gehenna, paradise, havea material 
root idea. Heaven is the heaved up, arched place; hell, the place under 
foot, the pit. Sheol is the deep pit, then the grave, the region of the 
dead ; hades is the unseen world; paradise is the grove, the pleasure 
garden ; and gehenna (always translated hell in the New Testament) 
is the land or vale of Hinnom. But will a man say he has given the 
scriptural ideas of these and multitudes of other terms when he has 
stopped short at the literal, radical, or etymological sense? The 
Hebrew word heaven, DY, (shamahyim,) primarily means high, and 
refers us to the arch of the sky. MP2, (rakeeah,) translated Jirmament, 
bears a kindred application with the preceding, but radically means 
solid expanse, and in Ezek. i, 22, 26, x, 1, it is represented as a solid 
pavement, The throne of God is sometimes represented as in the sha- 
mahyim, (heaven,) Psa. ii, 4; and the corresponding Greek word, dupavoc, 
(heaven,) is in the New Testament the standing word for the place of 
the abode of God and his saints, Commonly, however, in the Old 
Testament, God is represented as seated “ above the heavens,” and — 
_ “above the firmament,” (Psa. viii, 1; lvii, 5, 11; Ezek. x, 1,) and 
when he comes forth for signal judgment he is said to ‘ride upon the 
heavens of heavens,” that is, the utmost extent of the visible heavens, 
Psa. Ixviii, 33. He is also said to ‘hear from heaven,” to ‘look 
down from heaven,” to ‘‘send from heaven.” But the Old Testament 
~ idea of future blessedness is more commonly set forth as being ‘ with 
God,” “at his right hand,” ‘in his presence,” which is above the ut- 
most limit of the material heavens. Has the New Testament made 
any advance upon this idea ? See 1 John iii, 2; Matt. xxv, 31-33; John 
xiv, 1-4. Regeneration, holiness, sanctification, repentance, righteous. 
| ness, worship, perfection, and many other phrases, have a radical sense 
which would give no conceivable idea of either religion or morality. 
When God taught the Hebrew people the meaning of the word holy, 
as in the declaration, “I, Jehovah, your God, am holy,” he taught, 
as we teach children, by sensible signs, ritualistic forms—object lessons, 
we would say—by sensible distinctions of clean and unclean things, by 
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outward purifications from physical defilements, etc. The error of 
the people then, as now, was, that they rested in the physical and 
merely emblematic idea of the word, and seldom ascended to the sub- 
jective and real meaning. The authors of the psalms describe future 
‘blessedness in a similar way under figures of earthly honour or good, 
such as, ‘‘ At thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore EAB E) 
thy presence is fulness of joy ;” ‘‘ Thou shalt guide me by thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory;” ‘His soul [he that feareth the 
Lord] shall abide in blessedness, and his posterity shall inherit the 
earth ;” ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in sheol .. . thou wilt show 
me the path of life.” If the writers of the Old Testament dwelt more 
in figures and typical forms, and a language accommodated to. the 
senses, than we do, it was on account of the genius and stage of 
their language, their Semitic type of thought, and the spirit and 
liturgy of their dispensation. More than all, it was due to the nature 
of the case. What different method do we find even in the Apoca- 
lypse? The former dispensation was one of elemental truths—great 
truths, indeed, but elemental—clothed in types, symbols, and parables, 
(on parables, see Psa. Ixxviii, 2,) but not, therefore, obscure and doubt- - 
ful. The form of both revelation and dispensation was suited to the 
culture of the times. Our literalists and rationalists, acting from the 
standpoint of a higher culture, with sceptical tendencies, make sad 
work of these primitive and venerable forms of faith by making havoc 
of the fundamental laws of criticism. If we would know the faith 
of the ancients we must place ourselves among them, think as they 
thought, and use language as they used it. We cannot measure their 
primitive forms of speech by our modern classical usage. They found 
the doctrine of life without death in the “‘ tree of life” in Paradise. 
They expressed the reunion of souls after death by the phrase “ gathered 
to their fathers” — a form of speech applied to cases even where the 
sepulchres were widely apart. The covenant of Abraham was ‘* ever- 
lasting” only in the Messianic sense. The “throne of David” was es- 
tablished “forever,” but only in Christ. So also ‘*Zion” would stand 
‘¢ forever ” only as the typical name of the true Church. The relations 
of the ovvenant people to Jehovah as “ spouse” and “flock” were rooted 
jn the immutability and eternity of God. Thetabernacle and its mysti- 
cal contents were understood to be “ patterns of things in the heavens.” 
The translations of Enoch and Elijah were public proofs of a life in 
another state. The people were not surprised at the doctrines of a 
“heaven of blessedness and a life to come, but only at this unexampled, 
yet well attested, method of reaching them. The translations were 
open, by daylight;- and well witnessed. The severe laws of Mosea 
against necromancy, or pretended divination by means of communica- 
Vol. V.—2 0. 1. 
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tion with the spirits of the dead, the most popular of all the forms of, 
divination, proves the fact that both Hebrews and heathen believed in 
the personal existence of souls after death. The single case of Saul’s 
application to one of those diviners determines the fact of this com- 
mon faith of the Hebrews. 

6. Let it be remembered that faith had not yet been developed ‘a 
the New Testament standard, so that men surrounded by idolaters, 
as the Hebrews were, could be sufficiently influenced by motives 
drawn from the future life. It requires large development of intellect 
and conscience, as well as doctrine and faith, for men to be swayed 
by considerations of what is best upon the whole and in the final re- 
sult. The difference between the man and the child, the savage and 
the cultured mind, is in nothing more manifest than in this. Espec- 
ially, situated as the Hebrews were, with limited culture in the midst 
of surrounding idolatry, as Dr. Graves well remarks, “The superiority 
of the true God could never be established by a comparison of. his 
power in the distribution of future and invisible rewards and punish- 
ments. It was only by proving decisively that he, and he alone, was 
the dispenser of every blessing and of every calamity in the present 
life, and that he distributed them with the most consummate justice, 
yet. tempered with mercy, that he would completely expose and for- 
ever discredit the pretensions of idolatry.”— Works, vol. ii, p. 162. 
But this characteristic dispensation of the Old Testament, so suited to 
the times and the condition of the Hebrews, did not exclude the 
doctrine of future and final rewards, As Ewald says, the Hebrews in 
later times could not have harmonized their belief of man’s immortal- 
ity with the Old Testament authority had not their ancient Scriptures 
contained it. The reader is referred, for further information, to the 
notes on passages relating to this subject. 


Messianic Prophecy. 


It would be naturally supposed that the Psalms—the inspired hymns 
of the Church—would express the liveliest and clearest hopes of the 
Church concerning Messiah which the dispensation of those ages 
authorized, and it would be equally against all analogy in the method 
of divine procedure with the Church to withhold a clear outline view 
of Messiah's coming, ‘‘and the glory that should follow.” And ac- 
cordingly we find the lyrical poetry of the Old Testament, no less than 
the writings of the prophets, rich in these central doctrines. 

1. A Messianic prophecy must refer either to Christ or to Christi- 
anity. If to the former, it must set forth the dignity and divinity of 
his person, his distinctive offices as Prophet, Priest, and King, with 
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the functions belonging to these severally. If the reference be to 
Christianity, it must speak of the Church or “kingdom” of these 
“latter days,” its spirit, its doctrines, its everlasting continuance, its 
world-wide extent, (as embracing the Gentile nations,) and the happy 
condition of the world under Messiah’s rule. 

2. The distinction between the objective and subjective sense of 
prophecy should be carefully marked. Objective prophecy relates to 
the intent and fulness of its meaning—its just limit and circumference 
as intended by the Holy Spirit. This must be forever one and immu- 
table. The subjective sense of prophecy relates to the conceptions of 
the prophet himself of the purport of his own utterances. This might 
exist in various degrees. ‘‘Deity alone knew the whole compass of 
meaning which he permitted to be announced,” (Seiler, Bib. Hermeneu- 
ties, P. 2, ch. ii, § 198;) but although we may not assume for the proph- 
ets the same extent of knowledge, we must assume that they compre- 
hended the predictive character of their announcements, and their 
appropriate bearing in the great redemptive scheme. But as no one 
prophet received all the facts concerning Christ, nor all the facts at 
one time which he himself recorded, the prophets diligently compared 
their revelations in order to form the clearest possible idea of the 
entire synthesis of Messiah’s character, work, and times. See 1 Peter 
i, 10, 11. It would be degrading to the whole subject of prophecy to 
suppose the prophets ignorant of the true import of their own writings. 
This would be to set aside all use of their intelligence and the laws 
of voluntary mental action, using them simply as machines. It would 
also leave unexplained the strong individuality impressed upon the 
style of each prophet. But it is not derogatory to the dignity of their 
office to suppose that by study and meditation upon the collective 
body of predictions on the same subject their views became enlarged 
and better defined, growing from age to age as revelation advanced. 
It is indisputable that the teachings of the Old Testament had awak- 
ened a more immediate national expectation of Messiah after the times 
of Malachi. The unspiritual and secular tendencies of rabbinical 
teaching had, indeed; given birth to many errors, but the fact of this 
expectation, which also extended beyond the limit of the nation, 
shows how deeply rooted in their ancient Scriptures was the doctrine 
of Christ. Indeed, “‘it is entirely impossible to construct a life of our 
Lord without taking prophecy into account. For that life stretches 
into the past as well as the future. It is a day which has a dawn.” 
—Bp. ALEXANDER, Bampton Lectures, 1876. 

8. Of the fact of the Messianic predictions the Hebrews were no less 
convinced than are the Christians. The hope of his coming, as we 
have just stated, was inwrought in the national faith and expectation. 
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The Pharisees and scribes were familiar with this prevalent, national 
belief, and entered deeply into it. The Rabbies had carried the sys- 
tem of Messianic application of Old Testament prophecy to an extent 
equal to the early Christian writers. ‘A belief in Messiah, fonnded 
on the prophecies, and especially upon typical or direct predictions in 
the Psalms, was one of the fundamentals of faith. This point is not 
contested by any critics. They may treat it as a superstition, as a mere 
delusion; but the fact remains, and it is certainly without a precedent 
or a parallel in the history of religions.”— Speaker's Commentary. By 
none of the quotations of Christ or the apostles from the Old Testament 
on this subject was the Jewish mind startled as with a new doctrine; 
but stumbled only upon the question of their application to Jesus as 
the prototype and the fulfilment. 

The New Testament writers were Jews, and as such testified to this 
meaning and application of their ancient prophecies. To be fully 
assured of this, let the reader carefully consider the following pas- 
sages: John i, 45; v, 39, 46; xii, 41; Luke xxiv, Bt Acts ili, 24; 
xX, 43; xxvi, 22; 1 Pet. 1, 10, it. ¢ 

4, The erawth of Messianic revelation, like that of other revelations, 
was gradational—a development, a genetic unfolding. In Gen. iii, 15 
the Deliverer was simply announced as “the seed of the woman”— 
partaker of our flesh, In Abraham’s time his lineage was declared to 
be of that patriarch. Gen. xvii, 7. Later, it was limited to the tribe of 
Judah, (Gen. xlix, 10; comp. Heb. vii, 14,) and still later to the house 
of David. Psa. cxxxii, 11; John vii, 42. 

The general idea of a tried and aes Church preceding the tri- 
umphant and honoured state of that Church, was not an unfamiliar doc- 
trine to the Old Testament saints. Gen. xv, 18-16; Isa. xxvii-xxxiii. 
But these sufferings were not expiatory. That the expiation of sin 
was to be accomplished only through vicarious suffering—life for life 
—was taught from the beginning by animal sacrifice ; but the doctrine 
of a sacerdotal kingdom, first suggested by Jehovah, (Exod. xix, 6,) 
and more positively asserted in Psa. ex, 4, of which the Priest-King him- 
self was to be the sin offering, the true and absolute expiation, was not so 
early revealed. Abraham, indeed, caught a glimpse of the atoning 
“Lamb of God,” (Gen. xxii, 18, 14, John viii, 56,) but in David’s time 
that Lamb was more aléexlgnnganlth The sufferings described Psa, xxii, 
xl, 6-8, were not national, much less ideal, but personal, and such 
as pertained to the priestly functions of Him who was a Priest- -King, 
after the order of Melchizedek. Psa. cx, 4. Isaiah took up the theme, 
and carried it forward with new addline: Isa. lili, In David's per- 
son and kingdom were clearly unveiled the kingly dignity and domin- 
ion of Messiah, (Psa. ii; xlv, 6, 7; cx; exxxii, 11,) which from this — 
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date was resounded through the ages of the prophets. Isa. ix, 6; Jer, 
xxiii, 5, 6; Zech. ix, 9. The prophetic office of Messiah appears in 
the functions of teaching and publishing (preaching) the great acts 
and doctrines of God, especially such as directly relate to moral gov- 
ernment and redemption. Psa. xxii, 22-31; xl, 9, 10; xxxv, 18. Nu- 
merous particulars of Messiah’s history were also brought to. light: 
through the Psalms, which will be mentioned in their place. But the 
reader will remember that almost universally the kingdom of Messiah 
is prophetically represented in the Old Testament as the kingdom and 
dominion of Jehovah, of which the organic representative is, in all 
ages, the Church. 

5. There are different degrees of the spirit of prophecy, and hence 
of directness and clearness of prophetic delineation. Where the entire 
scope and subject of a psalm are Messianic there is no difficulty in 
determining its character, as in Psalmsii and cx; but not unfrequently 
this class of prophecies appear in a sporadic form, with a slight trace of 
historic relation to the context, but in style and import far above the 
common level of the connexion. This is largely, perhaps wholly, 
due to that peculiar state of mind which is inseparable from and pre- 
paratory for prophecy in its highest sense. A theopneustic, or di- 
vinely inspired, writing is the joint product of two minds, the human 
and the divine, each acting voluntarily and in perfect sympathy with 
the other; the latter as the efficient cause, the former as the instrument 
or medium, of the revelation. ‘“ Holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghosts” We may not fully comprehend the psy- 
chological condition of the human mind in such a case, but we must 
‘assume that, in subjective revelations especially, it must be raised in a 
degree to the level of the Divine Mind as to the precise matter to be 
communicated. It is not passive merely, but lifted up to its highest 
capacity of voluntary activity and spiritual subjectivity—above itself, 
but not out of itself. The perceptive power is preternatural, while 
the visions, objectively considered, are supernatural, All its passive’ 
and active states, with all its operations, whether intellectual or emo- 
tional, are fully and intellectively within the sphere of consciousness, 
“The imagination is lively and fruitful; the emotional power attuned 
to the nature of the subject revealed; the attention concentrated and 
absorbed, so that the outward senses cease to awaken perceptions of 
external objects; the mental movement is clear, calm, and quick, and the 
descriptions lifelike, as of realities passing before the eyes. The vis- 
ions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and of the Apocalypse, are notable examples. 
In such cases the style naturally falls more or less into measure; the 
~ transitions are often abrupt, the mind passing rapidly along the salient 
points, perceiving, but uot stopping to record, the connexions. Pay- 
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chologically considered, the mind and sensibility are in a poetic. 
frame. It is hence that prophecy generally is written in the form of _ 
poetry, in parallel lines, and the successful interpreter inust be versed 
in the laws and imbued with the genius of Hebrew poetry. The com- 
munications thus made, passing from the Divine Mind through the 
human, not mechanically, but conformably to the laws of thought and 
feeling, become the mental property of the recipient, and the style in 
which they are written is necessarily impressed with the individuality 
of the prophet. If it be a doctrine or a fact, he has perceived it; if a 
matter of sensibility or moral virtue, he has entered into analogous 
states; and in either case he speaks as from the knowledge of expe- 
rience, Hence the earlier name of prophet was “seer,” the man who 
sees, or knows, Especially do these remarks apply to subjective 
prophecy, as of the Saviour’s sufferings. Psa. xxii. 

6. The tests or rules for determining a Messianic prophecy are few. 

(1.) When a prophecy is quoted and applied to Christ in the New 
Testament it is in all cases to be accepted as so intended by the Holy 
Spirit. The question of the legitimacy of such application is to be 
considered settled by divine authority. 

(2.) When language and imagery are employed to set forth an ideal 
character, or the ideal glory of the kingdom of God, to which there 
is no answerable prototype in Old Testament history, the nature of 
the description agreeing with the known Christ-ideal of prophecy, or 
with the Jehovistic reign over the nations, (the theocratic millennium, 
or latter-day glory of the Hebrews,) it musé be accepted and classed 
with Messianic prophecy. But it must be distinctly understood that 
where the force of the language may be fully absorbed in the known 
facts of Old Testament history, it is not lawful to assume for it a pre- 
dictive Messianic character. 

It is no objection to the Messianic import of a passage that it has 
also a historical groundwork. For instance, in Psa. xxii the author 
was an individual, a real sufferer, and his descriptions arose from the 
depth of his own peril and distress. But in the agony of his own 
soul his mind was lifted up by the Holy Spirit to discover in the direc« 
tion, psychologically, of its own outreachings for help, one in anal- 
ogous conditions, but in an infinitely greater conflict, pursued to 
death by ferocious enemies, pouring out his life in agony—the Cal- 
vary Prototype. So, also, the wars, conquests, kingdom, glory, and 
person of David became the historic background of the brilliant Mes- 
sianic paintings of Psalms ii, xcvi, xcviii, ex, and such like. It is con- 
formably to the laws of our complex being that we thus rise, by the 
help of analogy and similitude, from the type to the antitype—from 
the outward and visible to the unscen, the abstract, the spiritual. In 
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subjective prophecy, where the passions, sensibilities, or moral vir- 
tues are to be represented, no other method could be adequate, But 
let us consider these tests apart and in their order. . 

(1.) As the first test above given has exclusive reference to the num- 
ber and character of the quotations in the New Testament from the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old, it will be sufficient to simply supply 
a classification of such quotations, without giving the total number, 
of which, according to the tables carefully revised by Bishop Alexan- 
der, (Bampton Lectures, 1876, pp. 257-264, ) there are no less than two 
hundred and fifteen. In the quotations subjoined we do not aim to 
give a perfect list under each head, nor a perfect enumeration of 


heads, but only so much as may illustrate the subject. 


Christ despised and re- 
ached 


Psa. xxii, 6; lxix, 9, 10, 19, 20. 
Rom. xv, 3; Matt. ii, 23, 
Christ declaring the Father 
to his brethren. 

Psalm xxii, 22. 

- Hebrews ii, 12, (compare John 
xv, 15; xvii, 6, 8.) 
Christ ministering to the 
Gentiles. 

Psalm xviii, 49. 
Romans xv, 9. 

The Gentiles called to give 
thanks for the Gospel. 
Psalm exvii, 1. 
Romans xy, 11. 
Christ teaching by parables. 
Psalm Ixxviii, 2. 
Matthew xiii, 35. 
Christ’s consuming zeal, 
Psalm xix, 9. 

John ii, 17. 

Christ the true bread from 
heaven. 

- Psalm Ixxviii, 24. 
John vi, 81; 1 Cor. x, 8. 


Christ riding into Jerusalem. 
Psalm exviii, 25, 26. 
Matthew xxi, 9. 
Mhildren praisi Christ in 
the temple. 

Psalm viii, 2. 
Matthew xxi, 16. 
Christ, the corner stone, 
rejected. 

Psals: exviii, 22, 23. 
“Matt xx:, 42; Acts iv, 11. 
Christ betrayed. 

Psalin xii, 9. 

John xiii, 18. 

ce of the traitor given 
(elpoaea to another: ei 
Psalm cix, 8. 
Acts i, 20. 


The misorable end of the Christ’s burial and resurree- 
traitor. tion. 
Psalm Ixix, 25. Psalm xvi. 6-11, 
Acts i, 20. Acts ii, 25-28, 
Christ hated without cause. Christ’s ascension 
Psalm cix, = ee xxxy, 19; Psalm Ixviii, 18. 
x, : i 
John xv, 25. ee a , 
The rage and power of Gand: of ¢ ead Haut 
Christ’s enemies. Psalm ex, 1 
Psalm ii, 1, 2. At 
Acts iv, 25, 26. Raz ¢ eer 
Christ’s Loan t page feet yon ame 1. angel 
pierced. Ih 
Psalm xxii, 16, (comp. Zech. Eos ae 
xii, 10. All coerce subjected to , 
John xix, 37. hrist. 
Rev. i, 7. Psalm viii, 6. 
Vatidsa'on toaboa. 1 Cor. xv, 27; Heb. il, 8, 
Psalm xxii, T. Christ a Priest-King after the 
Matthew xxvii, 39. order of Melchizedek, 
k xv, 29. Psalm ex, 4. 
They mock him, challenging Hebrows ¥, 6. 
him to come down from the Christ the Son of God, 
cross. Pitas a ree Psalm ii, iT 
Matthew xxvii, 40-42, gts ae, ty HOO 


Christ is Adonah, Lord, 


The soldiers part his gar- Psalm ex, 1, 5. (Heb.) 


ments among them. 


Psalm xxii, 18. Math, xan 
Matthew xxvii, 85. bees ascribed to Christ, 
- salm cii, 25. 
The ee raat ne oo ores Hebrews i, 10. 
Matthew xxvii, 46. pei 7 aoe 
3 salm xlv, 6, 7. 
Rad rte vot artis bear. “ire Hebrews i, 8, 9. 
Psalm xxii, 15. The severity of his rule 9ver 
John xix, 28. obstinate nations. 
- Psalin ii, 9. 
They offer him vinegar to | Rey, ii, 27; xii, 5; xix, 15. 
Psalm Ixix, 21. Christ the Son of David, 
John xix, 29. Psalm exxxii, 11. 
Not a bone of him was Acts ii, 30. 
roken. Christ (the Son of David) 
Psalm xxxiv, 20, (see Exodus : Saviour. haan 
xii, 46.) Psalm exxxii, 17, 
Johan xix, 86, Luke i, 69. 
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(2.) The second test of Messianic prophecy must be applied with 
caution, and only from a broad view of the plan of revelation, and a 
close acquaintance with the intent, style, and spirit of prophecy. 
There are many portions of the Psalms (and this remark applies to the 
other prophetic writings as well) which, from their elevated style, 
breadth of expression, and evangelical import, find nothing equal to 
them in Old Testament history. These scattered lights, when brought 
together, are found to belong, harmoniously and synthetically, to one 


central doctrine, and yield a powerful cumulative testimony of the — 


faith and doctrine of the Old Testament saints on this subject, not only 
from their number, but also from their perfect coincidence. Take, for 
example, Psalms xciii-c, where the conversion of the Gentile nations * 
is so clearly brought forward and celebrated. If no higher revelations 
of Jehovah to the heathen nations are intended than such as resulted 
from the known events of Hebrew history, the language not only of 
these, but of many other passages in the Psalms and the Prophets, 
must appear inflated and fulsome; and, however they might, as spec- 
imens of Oriental poetry, regale our imagination, our understanding 
must remain unsatisfied, and our judgment misguided. Psalm Ixxii, 
which the Targum, no less than the Christian fathers and modern 
criticism, admits to be Messianic, is a remarknble instance of this. 
The picture there so beautifully drawn was never realized in Solomon’s 
reign, the outcome of which was loud complaint, rebellion, and final 
dismemberment of the kingdom; precisely the opposite to the spirit 
of this psalm. Psalms Ixvii and exxxii belong to the same class, 
Many of the psalms also, from which particular parts are quoted in the 
New Testament as applying to Christ, have other parts not formally 
quoted, though equally Messianic, This is quite common. This also 
is what might be expected. ‘The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.” Rev. xix, 10. It is the life, soul, vital part, object and 
end, of prophecy. “To him [Christ] gave all the prophets witness.” 
Acts x, 43. To testify beforehand of Christ was the great end of the 
prophetic office and of Old Testament revelation. We are not to be 
surprised, therefore, to find a large place and central position given to 
this subject in the prophetic writings, of which the direct quetations 
in the New Testament are far from exhaustive, Not unfrequently 
these prophecies appear in such connexion with personal or historic 
matter, that to a superficial observer their predictive, or typically pre- 
dictive, character might be overlooked. Indeed, they might almost 
seem to have been dropped incidentally, without plan or intention; 
but upon closer inspection they are seen to bear their own marks of 
identification and design; and when all are collected and arranged 
we find them to be complete parts of a symmetrical whole, with 
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nothing redundant, nothing deficient. Just as the parts of a watch, 
when viewed severally and apart, would not indicate their relation 
to each other nor their ultimate design, yet when brought together 
and put in motion would give irresistible evidence, even to one 
who had never heard of such an instrument, that each part was made 
for its place, and their total harmony and ulterior use were fore- 
seen and intended by its maker, so is the evidence of the collec- 
tive body of Messianic prophecies of the class now under considera-. 
tion. They testify clearly and irrefragably to such a Christ and such 
a Christianity as the New Testament reveals. Messianic prophecy, 
therefore, must be considered as an organic unity, the fruit of wise 
’ design; accumulating, as to its several parts, from age to age, conform- 
ably to a settled plan, till the perfect Christ-ideal was fimshed. It 
was fit, also, that this ideal of the personage of the great Deliverer, 
‘with the chief attendant circumstances and resultant effects of his 
advent, should be largely interwoven throughout the Psalms, that by 
poetry and song, in hallowed worship, their impress might be the more 
deeply felt in the faith and hope of the Church in all ages. 
Imprecatory Psalms. 

Much of the harshness of the so-called imprecatory Psalms might 
be avoided by a different, and equally allowable, translation, and much 
more by a proper explanation of the terms and allusions in the text. 
The reader is referred to the notes on the passages themselves, and the’ 
introductory notes to the Psalms containing them. A few general re- 
marks here must suffice. 

Consider, then, David does not speak as a private individual in the 
_ apparent iinprecations on his enemies, but as the anointed of God, and 
for the salutary influence which the divine interference shall have 
upon the religious faith and morals of the people. He fears that the 
success of the wicked will weaken the bands of civil government. 
These considerations are everywhere manifest. In the light of these 
public functions to which he had been designated by the prophet, and 
from the standpoint of this representative relation to public law, we 
must interpret his words. 

It is a characteristic of Holy Scripture that therein are set forth in 
the clearest terms, and greatest particularity of detail, the awful pen- 
_ alty of the divine law agains« all who wantonly cast off restraint and 
accountability. The Psalms in question simply indicate the varied 
forms of terrible wrath which will overtake such crimes as his enemies 
had committed and proposed. These judgments are beacon fires of 
warning to deter men from sin; or, if this fail, they show the line of 
penal consequences which, by the law of God, must follow. In this 
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their publication is in analogy with all revelation in the Old and New. 
Testanients, ; 

It must not be overlooked, that the sufferings of David from the 
course pursued by his enemies was of the extremest character, both 
for their severity and their injustice. The case offers no apology for 
those who indulge in criminations for petty grievances. The sufferer 
here stands upon the outmost verge of life, and speaks as one who 
had endured the loss of all things. His enemies had passed beyond 
suasive and reformatory influences, and the case admitted of no rem- 
edy but the retributive and protective course of justice. But even 
this he submits wholly to the will of God, according to the known 
principles of his righteous government; and if his language be con- - 
strued as a prayer, instead of a solemn warning, still it is only a 
prayer that justice might have its penal course, according to the pro- 
visions and design of God, when this alone could support law and pro- 
tect the richteous, 

But it is asked, Is it lawful for a pious man to pray that these judg- 
ments may be executed? We answer, in the light of the foregoing 
statements, /¢ is. Nothing is here asked upon David’s enemies which 
the law of God does not lay down as penalty due to such crimes. It 
is lawful for a pious man, and is a trait of true piety, to pray that the 
government of God may be sustained, that innocence may be protected, 
and public order, purity, and peace preserved. But such prayers could 
not be answered in any government, human or divine, without pro- 
vision for, and faithful execution of, the punishment of the wicked. 
When men cease to fear the divine judgments, or wish them abolished, 
they cease to endorse the divine law. A lax criminal administration 
in human governments is, by implication, abandonment of law, license 
to crime, and argues venality and corruption where justice and right- 
eousness should hold sway. In proportion as men attain to just views 
of the turpitude of sin and the holiness of God, they will delight in 
the law of God, and approve his judgments. The warnings of Scrip- 
ture are foregleams of penalty, which the New Testament has not 


abated. See Matt. xxiii, 32-39; John viii, 21, 24; Acts xxiii, 8; 


2 Tim. iv, 14; Rev. vi, 9, 10. 
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PSALM I. 
LESSED *2s the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the } ungodly, 


nor standeth in the way of simnere, 
>nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful, 
2 But his delight és in the law of the 





a Prov. 4. 14, 15.—1 Or, wicked. 
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BOOK I.—Psalms I-XLI. 
PSALM I. 

Asan introduction to the first book of 
the Hebrew Psalter, or, possibly, to the 
whole collection of psalms, this is fitly 
placed first in the series. Its contents 
are the common themes of didactic song 
—ihe law of God, the blessedness of 
those who keep it, the certain final mis- 
ery of those who neglect and despise 
it. Its admonitory character allies it 
to Psalms xxxvii, xlix. and Ixxiii; while 


_ its clear teachings of final rewards and 


punishments are worthy of New Tes- 
tament times. Its simplicity is beau- 
tifal, its doctrines clearly stated, aud 
its tone of authority like the Lord's 
sermon on the mount. Its testimony to 
the excellence of the divine law is like 
Psalms xix and exix. The psalm is 
anonymous: probably written either 
by David or by Ezra, the latter of whom 
completed the compilation of the Psal- 
ter. The strophic divisions naturally 
fall into two—verses 1-3, the blessings 
of the righteous man; verses 4-6, the 
certain and awful doom of the ungodly. 
Strong parallelisms and antithetic com- 
arisons mark the whole. 

1. Blessed—Hebrew, blessings. The 
plural may stand for intensity, as ‘0, 
the exceeding happiness of the man! i 
etc., or for the variety of blessings be- 
longig to such a character. It is 
treated simply as an idiom in our ver- 
sion, and translated ad sensum. The 
blessing, (verses 1-3,) is followed by the 
cursing, (verses 4-6,) as the voice from 
Gerizim was by that from Ebal. Deut. 
xxvi, 12, 13; compare Matt. vii, 24-27. 
See note on John iv, 5. Walketh not 
—+‘ Walking” figuratively denotes the 





Db Psa, 26. 4; Jer. 15. 17.—c Psa. 119. 35; 47. 92 


habit of daily life. The description be- 
gins with negatives and advances to 
the positive, in order that by contrast 
the picture may be the more imposing. 
Ungodly—The word is usually trans- 
lated wicked, and may. denote any de- 
gree of moral turpitude; but as a rhe- 
torical climax is indicated in the verse, 
it is supposed to denote simply a man 
devoid of true piety, though in other 
respects moral. Standeth—The idea is 
that of to persist, to abide, to persevere — 
in, as Kecles. viii, 3; 2 Kings xxiii, 3. 
Sinners—A generic term for all who 
have missed the mark, wandered out of 
the way—transgressors. Sitteth in 
the seat—A phrase indicating a fin- 
ished work of unbelief. The description 
given of the scorner everywhere in the 
book of Proverbs is the best comment 
outhe word. His iniquity is full; there 
is but a step between him and eternal 
death. The word “scat” is translated 
assembly in Psa, evii, 32, and its radi- 
cal sense would justify that rendering 
here, though in both cases ‘‘seat” givesa 
better sense. Of the scornful—Those 
who treat the divine law, and all godly 
obligation, with contempt and derision 
—utter mockers. This is about the 
farthest point in sin to which the traus- 
gressor can go. Heb. x, 29; Matt. 
xii, 31. Noticeable is the threefold 
parallelism of “ungodly,” “ sinner,” 
“scornful;” further severally distin- 
guished by “counsel,” “ way,” and 
“seat; through which. the unwary 
soul passes by “ walking,” “ standing,” 
“ sitting.” 

9. The writer advances from negative 
to positive statements. But—In the 
Hebrew two particles stand here as a 
double disjunctive, as but, on the con- 
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Lorn; ‘and in his law doth he meditate 
3 And he shall be like 
a tree *planted by the rivers of water, 


. duy and night. 


that bringeth forth his fruit in his sea- 
son; his leaf also shall not 2 wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall ‘ prosper. 


d Josh.1.8; Psa. 119.1,97.—e Jer. 17.8; Ezek. 
47. 12.——2 Heb. fade.— J Gen. 39. 3, 23; Psa. 
123, 2; Isa. 3, 10, 





trary, as if to prepare for the strongest 
possible contrast. Delight—Not obe- 
dience only, but the joy of loving obe- 
dience. Duty and pleasure unite. De- 
light in the law of God springs only from 
a pure heart. Law—To be taken here 
in the restricted sense of precept, rath- 
er than the geueral sense of doctrine, 
yet as implying the latter, for every 
truth of God comes to us with a pre- 
ceptive cliim upon our faith and obe- 
dience. Meditate — That which en- 
grosses the affections will occupy the 
thoughts. Day...night—Continual- 
ly; through hours of labour and of rest. 

3. Rivers of water—The word “riv- 
ers,” here, properly denotes lesser or di- 
vided “rivers,” such as proceed either 
from fountains, where moisture is nat- 
urally found in the dry season, (1 Kings 
xviii, 5,) or such artificial channels as 
abounded in, Egypt and Babylonia, (see 
on Psa. exxxvii, 1,) and on a smaller 
scale in the lowlands and gardens of 
Palestine. Eccles. ii, 5,6; Isa. lviii, 11. 
Such irrigating streams (Psa. xlvi, 4) 
were a luxury to the people of a parch- 
ing climate. Fruit in his season— 
Comp. Matt. xiii, 5,6. Leaf shall not 
wither—The leaf, an ornament of 
beauty, the most delicate of its vital or- 
gaus, and so the earliest to betray any 
want of vitality in the tree. What- 
soever he doeth—Conformably to his 
character and profession, Shall pros- 
per—tHerein is brought out the literal 
import of the foregoing figures. That 
the righteous shall prosper is an eter- 
nal truth under the moral government 
of God, (1 Tim. iv, 8;) not always in this 
life and in worldly things, but morally, 
upon the whole, and in the final result, 
which shows the necessity of a judg- 
_ ment day, and of final awards. 

4, Not so—The contrast in charac- 
ter of the godly and the ungodly is abso- 
lute and infinite; their treatment under 


4 The ungodly are not so: but aré 
Slike the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. 5 Therefore the ungodly shall 
not stand in the judgment, nor sinners 
in the congregation of the righteous. 
6 For "the Lorp knoweth the way of 

g Job 21.18; Psa. 35.5; Isa. 1718; 29. 5; Hosea 
13, 3.—A Psalm 37. 18; Nahum 1.7 Jobn 10, 
14; 2 Tim, 2. 19. - 
the government of God is correspond. 
ingly diverse, Chaff—The emblem of 
worthlessness doomed to destruction. 

5. Not stand in the judgment— 
“ Judgment ” is strictiy a forensic term : 
“God will bring every work into judg- 
ment.” Eccl. xii, 14. The declaration 
that “the ungodly shall noét stand,” is 
equal to they shall be overthrown; as in 
Nahum i, 6, “Who can abide [Hebrew, 
stand up] in the fierceness of his an- 
ger?” and Exod. xv, 7, ‘Thou hast 
overthrown them that rese wp [or, stood 
up] against thee.” See also Deut. 
xxviii, 7, and 2 Sam. xx, 40,49. The 
wicked have ‘‘risen up,” or “stood up,” 
against God and his Church. They 
shall be judged, and shall not stand, 
and their overthrow shall be as oppo- 
site to the blessings of the godly man 
as their character is opposite. Nor — 
sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous—'his forms a parallelism 
with the previous hemistich, and so 
means essentially the same. ‘ Congre- 
gation of the righteous” must be under- 
stood in the true Hebraistic sense, as 
including not simply the upright, but 
those only whose names were on the 
genealogical records of the covenant 
people. See Ezek. xiii, 10; Neh. vii, 
5, 61; Ezra ii, 62. From this figure 
arose the New Testament description, 
“general assembly and church of the 
firstborn, which are written in heay- 
en.” Hebrews xii, 23. See also Luke 
x, 20; Rev. xxi, 27. 
text refer us to the-—final trial, by 
which sinners, who now mix with the 
righteous like tares among the wheat, 
shall be sifted out ai 4 separated from 
the assembly whose aames are written 
in the book of life. 

6. The Lord knoweth— Recognises 
its excellent nature and worthiness of 
approval and reward. Comp. note on 
“forcknow,” Rom, viii, 29. Shall perish 
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the next life. 
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the righteous: but the way of the un- 
godly shall perish. 


a@ Psa. 46. 6; Acts 4. 25, 26. 
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"do the heathen Jrage, and 


Wu 


1 Or, tumultwously assemble, 








oe Se aes: 
—What is predicated of the way here 
applies to the ungodly. The Hebrew 
word “perish” is a stroug word, oc- 
curring about one hundred and seven- 
ty times; about sixty times translated 
destroy, a few times lost, but otherwise 
almost always as in this text. When 
used of persons it generally signifies 
death ; when used of lands, desolation. 
It denotes, not anuihilation, but the de- 
struction of things as to their uses and 
ends, and of men as to their plans, expec- 
tations, and enjoyments. The law of 
antithetic parallelism requires us to un- 
derstand it here as the exact opposite 


of the reward of the righteous; and the 


scope of the argument refers us to the 
final and inevitable judgment ef God in 
It is the ultimate issue 
of the two ways and the two charac- 
ters which is the point aimed at and 
reached. To suppose them both equal 


_ in the final issue is a flat contradiction 


of the whole psalm, the first word of 
which is ashrey, blessed, applied to the 
godly man, and the last word, tobheyd, 
shall perish, applied to the ungodly, as 
in Psalm exii, 1,10. ‘The Hebrew words 
are as opposite as heaven and hell. 


PSALM II. 


The mention of Zion (verse 6) as the 
royal residence shows that the psalm 
could not have been written earlier 
than the eighth year of David's reign, 


_when he had captured that stronghold 


from the Jebusites, (2 Sam. v, 6-9;) and 
the internal evidence carries it still 


- forward to the time of his pious inten- 


tion to build a temple, (2 Sam. vii, 4-17.) 
Though the psalm has an historic foun- 


dation in David’s person and kingdom, 


yet it has always been accepted both 
by Jews and Christians as prophetic of 
Messiah, and is repeatedly quoted and 
applied to Christ in the New Testa- 
ment. (See the notes.) The fact that 
the Jews admitied the Messianic appli- 
cation of the psalm and still souglit to 
evade it, is thus tersely given by Pe- 
rewne: “ Kimehi says, ‘Some interpret 


this psalm of Gog aud Magog, and 








the Anointed is King Messiah, and so 
our rabbies of blessed memory have 
expounded it; and the psalm, so ex- 
pounded, is clear; but it is more natu- 
ral to suppose that David spake it con- 
cerning himself, as we have interpreted 
it.’ BR. Sol. Isaki (Rashi) makes the 
same statement as to the ancient in- 
terpretation, but with remarkable cau- 
dour adds: ‘ In order, however, to keep 
the literal sense, aud that we may be 
able to answer the heretics, (that is, 
Christians,) it is better to explain it of 
David himself with reference to what 
is said 2 Sam. v, 17.’" The kingship 
of Christ, bis title of ‘Son of God,” and 
his profession of Saviour; were the is- 
sues in our Lord’s day, restated by 
the apostles, (Acts ii,) and have been 
brought down through the ages as tlie 
great points of controversy between 
the true Church and the world. And 
this conflict, which it is the design of 
this psalm clearly to state—predicted 
Gen. iii, 15—will continue until “the 
last enemy shall be destroyed.” 1 Cor. 
xv, 26. The psalm is anonymous, but 
its author must have been himself a 
king, conscious of being chosen by Je- 
hovah to this honour; and though sur- 
rounded by enemies fierce and tumult- 
uous, who were leagued for his over- 
throw, confident that through Jehovah 
he would triumph over them. These 
cireumstances meet ouly in David. The 
whole force of internal evidence de- 
elares for him, and is confirmed by 
Acts iv, 25. The form of the psalm is 
highly dramatic, animated, bold, and 
triumphant. It falls into four stanzas 
of three verses each, of seven, six, sev- 
en, and eight lines. Verses 1-3. refer to 
the conspiracy of the hostile nations; 
verses 4—6, show that God shall make 
void their plans; in verses 7-9, the 
anointed one publishes the decree for 
the establishment of liis dominion, ard 
the subjugation of the nations; verses 
10-12, an admonition to kings to submit. 

‘1. The heathen rage—The nutions 
tumultuously assemble. The idéa is that 
of a hasty gathering of conspirators, as 
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the people? imagine a vain thing? 2'The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and 
the rulers take counsel together, against 
the Lorp, and against his » anointed, 
saying, 3 °Let us break their bands 
asunder, and cast away their cords from 
us. 
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4 ‘He that sitteth in the heavens 


*shall laugh: the Lord shall have them 


in derision, 5 Then shall he speak un- 
to them in his wrath, and 3 vex them in 
his sore displeasure. 6 Yet have I set 
my ¢king 5fupon my holy hill of Zion, 

7 I will declare ¢the decree: the Loxp 





2 Heb. meditate.-—b Psa, 45.7; John 1. 41. 
—c Jer. 5. 5; Luke 19. 14.—d, Psa. 11. 4. 
——é Psa. 87, 18; 59.8; Prov. 1. 26, 


3 Or, trowble.—4 Heb, anointed.—3s Heb, 
upon “Lion, the hill of my holiness, -.- 
A Sam. 5. 7.—6 Or, for a decree. 





Daniel vi, 6, 11, 15. In Psalm Ixiv, 2 
the coghate word is rendered conspira- 


tors, and is applied to the conspiracy of 


Jews and Gentiles against Christ, Acts 
iv, 26-27, where see notes. Vain 
thing—A thing of vanity or empti- 
hess; a thing that shall never succeed, 
and, by implication, wicked. The inter- 
Frogative why, or to what purpose, or for 
whut cause, indicates the -groundless- 
ness as well as the futility of all this 
combination, and the question seems 
asked in astonishment. Neither these 


purposes of David’s enemies nor of 


Christ’s ever succeeded. 

2. Kings of the earth ... rulers 
_—The chief powers of the earth are ar- 
rayed against Jehovah and his Anoint- 
ed. Set themselves—Literally, place 
themselves firmly. The word is often 
used in a military or hostile sense, as 
1 Sam. xvii, 16, and here denotes an 
attitude of determined opposition. The 
verb is in the future, but imports what 
is going on at the present time. Take 
counsel— Have consulted confiden- 
tially, Anointed—Hebrew, Messiah, 
for which the Greek is Christ, (see note 
Matt. i, 1.) here referring historically 
to the Hebrew king whom God had 
anointed with holy oil, (1 Sam. xvi, 13,) 
but prophetically to Christ, the royal 
Son of David, to whom it is directly 
applied Acts iv, 24-27, and who was 
consecrated, not with oil, but by the 
fulness of the Holy Ghost at his bap- 
tism. Matt. iii, 13-17, 

3. Their bands,..their cords—The 
plural suffix their refers to Jehovah and 
his Messiah, The result of these hos- 
tile deliberations is the mutual exhor- 
tation to break asunder and cast away 
the bands of Messiah’s government. 
“Bands” and “cords” are the restraints 
and autlority of law, and its moral ze- 
buke of sin. The enemies will neither 


submit to law and obligation nor accept, 
pardon through Christ. Their languago 
implies that they already felt the re- 
straining and reproving power of the 
Law and Gospel, and were partly under 
that power, but were bent on freedom 
in sin and hostility to God. This was 
the course of the Pharisees and rulers 
against Christ. See introductory note. 

4, Laugh. ..derision—A bold an- 
thropomorphism, here signifying not 
only exultation, but the infinite ease 
with which God shall render abortive 
all their plans, which in verse 1 are 
called ‘“‘vain,”—nothing. See Psalms 
REVI, NS iG: 

5. Then—Emphatic. At the mo- 
ment when their “counsel” was about 
to be executed: at the crisis when 
they expected success. See Deuteron- 
omy xxix, 19, 20; where “then” in- 
dicates that point where success was 
looked for. The connexion shows 
that God had suffered them to 


presper 
for a time, but at length “he arose to 
judgment.” Psalm Ixxyi, 9, Speak 


—God speaks in his acts as well as his 
words. The context shows that the 
speaking is in wrathful judgment, and 
that men shall hear and know. Vex 
—He will perplex and terrify them by 
& sudden miscarriage of their plans. 
See Exod. xiv, 24, 25. 

6. Set my king—The word ren. 
dered ‘‘set” (a different one frm that 
so rendered ver. 2) means to pou) out, as 
alibation; also, to appoint, anoint Furst 
renders it here, ‘“ 7 appoint with a li- 


bation.” David was not anointed king. 


upon Zion, but in Hebron; yet he was 
“set,” or established, in Zion as by a 
new anointing. The Septuagint reads: 


“T have been made king by him upon — 


Zicn, his holy mountain.” 
7. I will declare the decree— 
David now prophetically speaks in the 


a ee 
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hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee. 8 " Ask 
of me, and I shall give éiee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
“sty of the earth for thy possession. 

iThou shalt break them with a rod of 
iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel. 





g Acts 13. 33; Heb. 1.5; 5. 5,——A Psa. 22. 27; 
72. 8; 89,27; Dan. 7. 13, 14.—7 Psa. 89.23; Rev. 
2.27: 12. 5.—k Heb. 12, 28,—/ Phil. 2. 12.— 








person of Christ, or in Christ's stead, 
who is called, verse 2, the “ Anointed” 
of Jehovah, and, in verse 6, Jehovah’s 
“King,” and in this verse, Jehovah's 
'6Son.” The language now passes to 
the highest reach of prophetico-typical 
description. Thou art my Son—The 
“my” denotes the promulgator of the 
* decree;” the “Son” is he in whose fa- 
your the decree is proclaimed—David’s 
royal descendant and yet David's Lord 
—the Christ. He is “Son,” not by 
adoption, as are all the true Israel of 
God, but by being the ‘only begotten 
of the Father.” This day have 
I begotten thee — The expression, 
“this day.” does not mark the origin 
of Christ's Sonship, but the period of 
the promulgation of this decree, be 
that when it might. The open mani- 
festation of its fulfilment was, when 
“ Christ was declared to be the Son of 
God with power by his resurrection 
from the dead.” 

8. Heathen—WMized people, Gentiles. 
‘Uttermost parts of the earth—The 
total boundaryof the world. The king- 
‘dom of Christ embraces the whole 
world, all worlds, all things visible and 
invisible. Col. i, 16,17. The Church is 
only that part of his kingdom on earth 
which has publicly submitted to his au- 
thority, aud has obtained pardon and 
reconciliation through him. The rest 
are wnder his dominion, though in a 
state of revolt. See on verse 9. 

~.9. Rod of iron — The sceptre, 
which is the emblem of authority, shall 
be an iron rod, the symbol of severi- 
ty, called “the rod of thy [Messiah’s] 
strength,” (Pxa. ex, 2,) which Jehovah 
would ‘send out of Zion.” This 
“severity applieg only to Christ’s judg- 
ments on his enemies, who refuse sub- 
mission and despise the gospel. . The 
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10 Be wise now therefore, Oyekings: 
be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
11 «Serve the Lorp with fear, and re- 
joice 'with trembling. 12 ™Kiss the 
Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from 
the way, when * his wrath is kindled but 
a little. ° Blessed are all they that zat 
their trust in him, : 








m Gen. 41.40; 1Sam, 0,1; John 5, 23.—v7 Rev. 6, 
16, 17-——o Psa. 34, 8; 84. 12; Prov. 16. 20; Isa 
30.18; Jer. 17. 7; Rom. 9. 3; 10.11; 1 Pet.2 6, 


New Testament abates nothing of this 
language or doctrine. The gospel is a 
free amnesty to all who will accept it, 
and a rule of judgment against all who 
reject it: (compare Jer. xix, 11; Rev. 
xii, 5; xix, 15:) “of vengeance on 
them that... obey not the gospel.” 
2 Thess.°i, 8. ‘The wrath of the 
Lamb,” (Rev. vi, 16,) is no less than that 
threatened in verses 9 and 12 of our 
psalm. 

10-12. Be wise now—An admo- 
nition to kings and rulers to make peace 
with King Messiah. Be instructed— 
Be corrected, chastened, restrained. Fear 
.. rejoice. . .trembling — Reverence 
for the glory and majesty of Messiah’s 
character, joy at his benignity toward 
those who receive him, and trembling 
for all who disobey because of the ter- 
ror of his iron sceptre. Kiss—Submit, 
pay iiomage and obedience to the Son. 
Kissing the hand was a token of hom- 
age and respect. 1 Sam. x, 1. Trust 
—Tuke refuge, in the Son of God. The 
word “trust,” which is here used, is al- 
most universally applied in the Old 
Testament to saving faith in God. 
Here it applies to the Son of God, 
Messiah. See note on Psa. xxxiv, 8; 
and compare John v, 21, 23-27. Those 
who believe in God must believe also 
in Christ. John xiv, 1; xvi, 3. 


PSALM III. 


This and the following psalm have 
many points of resemblance, aud eyi- | 
dently forma pair. Similarity of strue- 
ture, thought, forms of expression, of 
mental condition, and external surround- 
ings, prevails. Both evidently belong to 
the same general occasion, aod would 
seem to have been written in close con- 
nexion; Psalm iii, a morning, (ver. 5,} 
and Psalm iy, an evening zong, (ver. 8,) 
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PSALM III. 
A Psalm of David, 1when he fled from Absalom 
1s son, 
ORD, *how are they increased that 
trouble me! many are they that rise 
up against me. 2 Many there be which 


12 Sam. chaps. 15-18.—q@ 2 Sam. 15. 12: 16. 15. 
—-b2 Sam. 16, 8; Psalm 71. 11.—2 That is, 
Rest, pause, 








perhaps of the same day. The title of 
the former assigns it to the period of 
Absalom’s rebellion, and was, proba- 
bly, written the first Morning after 
the flight of David from his capital ; 
the latter probably dates the evening 
after, at Mahanaim. See 2 Sam. xvii, 
22-24. 

Its strophic divisions are four: verses 
1, 2, the lament; verses 3, 4, David's 
expression of trust in God; verses 
5, 6, his reassured confidence after a 
night's repose; verses 7, 8, his call 
upon God for help, and for salvation to 
Israel. 

Tithe: A psalm of David—The 
first that bears his name. JMfismor, here 
rendered Psalm, is not the same word 
which is used to designate the Book 
of Psalms. It is fiequently found in 
the titles of the psalms, and occurs tifty- 
seven times, thirty-six of which are as- 
cribed to David. It denotes a poetical 
structure set to music. Lowth says: 
“Tt signifies a composition which in a 
peculiar manner is cut up into sentences, 
short, frequent, and measured by regu- 
lar intervals.” When he fled from 
Absalom—See 2 Sam. xv—xvii. 

1. How are they increased ?— 
The vast and constantly swelling num- 
ber of the revolters threw the country 
into the greatest alarm. David three 
tines mentions it—in verses 1, 2, and 6 
—and calls them myriads, a Hebraism 
for a vast but unknown number, See 
2 Sam, xv, 13. 

2, My soul—' Soul” (wing, nephesh) 


is here a Hebraism for me, myself; but 
is used sometimes in the psychological 
sense for mvevua, or spirit, the mental 
ega. The reproacliful words of his ene- 
mios—‘there is no help for him in God” 
—had entered into his inmost being. 
See 2 Sam. xvi, 7, 8; Psa. lxxi, 11; 
lxii, 10, David's order to Zadok to re- 
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say of my soul, > There is no help for 
him in God. 2 Selah. 

3 But thou, O Lorn, art °a shield 
3for me; my glory, and ‘the lifter up 


of mine head. 4 1 cried unto the Lorn 


with my yoice, and he heard me out of 





¢ Genesis 15. 1: Deut. 33, 29; Psalm 28. 7; 


119. 114.—3 Or, about.—d Psalm 27. 6.—— 
é Psalm 34, 4, 





turn the ark to Zion. (2 Samuel xy, 


24, 25,) might have given plausibility. 


to these envenomed words. Selah— 
A word occurring seventy-three times 
in the Psalms, and three times in Hab- 
akkuk. As a musical direction it de- 
notes pause, rest, silence, that is, of the 
voice, to give place to a brief interme- 
diate symphony, or rétornello. It may 
also be a sign to the reader to pause 
for meditation upon the import of what 
is just said. 
cause seemed lost. 

3. But thou, O Lord—From the 
desperate human aspect of things faith 
turns its eye to God alone. A shield 
for me—Or, a shield about me. See 
Gen. xv, 1; Job i, 10. The figure is 
warlike, and implies David’s sense of 
his own danger. My glory—My hon- 
our and prosperity. The lifter up of 
mine head—To lift up the head not 
only denotes deliverance from trouble, 
but also restoration to former dignity, 
as in Gen. xl, 20,21. He had fled from 
the capital in great humiliation, with his 
head covered, as a sign of mourning, 
(see 2 Sam. xv, 30;) but God would re- 
verse his sorrow, restore his glory, and 
so lift up his head. 


To human eyes Dayid’s — 


4. Icried...he heard me—Liter- — 


ally, Z will cry, and he will hear me. 
Although the vauv conversive (}) would 


make the future here a past tense, yet - 


it should be construed as really future, 
and the preterite form only given for 
intensity and assurance, as if the an- 
swer had already come. 
“Twill ery, aud he will assuredly hear 
me.” But see verse 6, Out of his 
holy hill—That is, Zion. The refer- 
ence to the place whence the answer 
of prayer shonld proceed is a recogni- 
tion of the ordained methods of inquir- 
ing of God, and suggests the strong 
churchly and pious heart of David, 


The idea is, 


ee 


PSALM II. 


his ‘holy hill. Selah. 5 &I laid me 
down and slept; I awaked: for the 
Lorp sustained me. 6 I will not be 
afraid of ten thousands of people, 
that have set themselves against me 
round about. 7 Arise, O Lorp; save 





F Psalm 2. 6; 43.3; 99..9.—g Leviticus 26. 6; 
Psalm 4. 8; Proverbs 3. 24. ——A/ Psalin 27. 3.—~ 
éJob 16. 10; 29. 17; Psalm 58. 6; Lam. 3. 30. 





’ 5. I laid me down and slept— 
This proves it to be a morning song, 
probably the day after he had left Je- 
rusalem. Sustained me—See Psalm 
xxxvii, 24. 

6. I will not be afraid—With the 
morning comes a clearer assurance. 
The perils of the night had passed. 
God had answered his prayer so far as 
to divide Absalom’s counsellors and 
defeat Ahithophel. See 2 Sam. xv, 31, 
xvi, 15-23. This gave David rest and 
safety through the night, and was the 
first visible pledge of the divine an- 
swer to his prayers. See verse 4. Ten 
thousands—WMyriads, a definite num- 
ber put for an indefinite; countless mul- 
titudes. Set...against me—Formed 

’ in firm line of battle. The term is a 
military one. 

7. Arise, O Lord—The rising, here, 
is to be taken in the military or hostile 
sense, as in verse 1, and Psa. xcii, 11. 
The crisis is upon him, and he calls 
upon Jehovah to take a position open- 
ly against his enemies. They had said, 
“There is no help for hm in God,” 
verse 2; he had said, “Thou, O Lord, art 
a shield for me; my glory, and the 
lifter up of my head,” verse 3. Every- 
thing depended upon some manifest 
interference of God in behalf of the 
exiled king. ‘Thou hast smitten— 
The perfect tense here either refers to 
past triumphs in support of present 
faith, and as an argument for present 
help, or is what is called the “ prophet- 
ical perfect,” as indicating the answer 
‘which is immediately expected, as if it 

had been already made. And this lat- 
ter appears to be the true sense. 
Broken the teeth—David’s enemies 
are here compared to wild beasts, who, 
witl their teeth and strong jaws, tear 
their prey; but God had now rendered 
them as powerless as these beasts of 


prey would be with their jaws broken. 


Vou. V.—3 
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me, O my God: ‘for thou hast smitten 
all mine enemies wpon the cheek bone; 
thou hast broken the tecth of the un- 
godly. 8 Salvation belongeth unto the 
Lorp: thy blessing is upon thy people. 
Selah. 








—k Proverbs 21, 31; Isaiah 43. 11; Jeremiah 
3. Fide ae 13. 4; Jonah 2. 9; Revelation 
7. 10% 29. 1. 





and their teeth dashed out. 
xxix, 17; Psa. lvili, 6. 

8. Salvation belongeth unto:the 
Lord—Literally, to Jehovah (is) the 
salwation. The Hebrew is peculiarly 
expressive of Jehovah’s sole and sov- 
ereign possession and right of disposal 
of the blessings of the uational cove- 
nant. No political combinations, no 
party uprisings of the people, can self- 
ishly engross them. Thy people— 
Not the entire Hebrew. nation, ‘for 
they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel,” but those true hearted of the 
nation who abide faithful to the cove- 
nant and the spirit of the theocracy. 
The spiritual application of this beauti- 
ful psalm to struggling individual faith 
in all ages is apparent. 


PSALM IV. 


For introductory note on this psalm 
see that on Psalin iii. It is noticeable 
that in both David speaks like a father 
to his people; even of the revolters 
never uttering an imprecation or anath- 
ema. In all bis complaint there is an 
undertone of ‘‘ Father, forgive them!” 

The divisions are four: verse 1, his 
earaest invocation; verses 2, 3, his ad- 
monitory address to the “sons of men,” 
the insurgents, especially their leaders ; 
verses 4, 5, his advice and exhortation 
to all who abide in their loyalty to goy- 
ernment, and to the proprieties of relig- 
ious conduct in such an hour of peril 
and commotion; verses 6-8, his ex- 
pression of calm trust in God. In no 
period of David's life, and in no effu- 
sion of his pen, has he ever given a 
more sublime example of his faith, and 
the deep sincerity of his character, than 
on this occasion and in these two psalms. 

TirLe; To the chief musician — 
Literally, to him that is over. Of the 
various translations and opinions of the 
original word, as occurring in the tit'os 


See Job 
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PSALM IV. 
To the chief 1 bil oF Neginoth, Psalm of 
avid. 


‘oe a 
| | EAR me when I eall, O God of my 
& righteousness: thou hast enlarged 
me when I was in distress; 2 have mercy 
upon me, and hear my prayer. 


PSALM Iv. 


2 O ye sons of men, how Oe will ya 
turn my glory into shame? hovw ong Will 
ye love vanity, and seck after leasing ? 
Selah. 3 But know that *the Lorp 
hath set apart him that is godly for him- 
self: the Lorp will hear when I call un- 
to him. 4 >Stand in awe, and sin not: 





10r, overseer, Hab; 3. 19, —2 Or, be gra- 
cious unto me, 


ae ee Se 
of the psalms, modern criticism accep's 
none but to the superintendent, or over- 
seer; that is, of music, Our English 
| Bible renders it, to the chief musician is 
in Hab. iii, 19, to the chief singer. The 
form occurs fifty-five times in the titles 
of psalms, 
to does not, as when attached to proper 
names in tlie titles, denote authorship, 
hor even editorship, as Thrupp conjec- 
tures, but a designation of the psalm 
to the precentor for performance. On 
Neginoth—Or, on stringed instruments ; 
and hence the music is to be softer and 
more subdued than if on wind instru- 
ments. It oceurs in the title of seven 
psalms, (iv, vi, liv, lv, 1xi, Ixvii, Ixxvi,) 
and im Psalms Ixix, 12, and xxvii, 6, 
translated song; in Hab. iii, 9, trans- 
lated stringed instruments. : 

1. O God of my righteousness 
—The author and judge of my right- 
eousness. He appeals his righteous 
cause to God for judgment jointly with 
his prayer for help. Thou hast en- 
larged me...in distress—Thou hast 
brought me into a roomy place when 
Straitened. An experienced warrior 
and conqueror, David had been familiar 
with dangers and deliverances, and his 
faith is now encouraged from the past. 
See on Psalm iii, 

2. Sons of men—The Hebrew de- 
notes men of rank, as distinguished from 
the other form, for the common people. 
Literally, the former is sons Of WN, (ésh,) 


and the latter the sons of DAN, (adam.) 


The distinction is well brought out in 
Psalms xlix, 3, and Ixii, 9, where ish is 
translated high and hiyh degree, and 
adam, low and low degree. In this Da- 
vid warns the leaders of the rebellion. 
Turn my glory into shame—Treat 
my kingly rights and dignity with dis- 
honour and contempt. Leasing — 
Lying. 


The prefixed preposition: 


P - Timothy 2, 19; 2 Peter 2. 9d Ephesians 
we ee 
3. The Lord hath set apart, etc._— 
David here advances, as the ground of 
security for his honour and throne, that 
God had by wonderful grace separated 
him—chosen him—for himself, for his 
own special purpose, to be the ruler of 
his people. The efforts of enemies, 
therefore, could avail nothing. He in- 
troduces this with the emphatic but 
know, warning them not to adventure 
against the decrees of God. Him that 
is godly—Rather, him that is merciful. 
The verb IDM, (hhasad,) to show one’s 


self kind, with its substantive form Jon, 


(hhesed,) kindness, love, and its ad jective 
form TDN, kind, merciful, is used to 


designate the mode of God’s dealing 
with men, and also how men should 
deal with one another. As a substan- 
tive it denotes mercy, (EAeoc,) and ig 
thus translated by the Septuagint one 
hundred and thirty-five times out of 
the two hundred and twelve times of 
its occurrence: also righteousness (dixac- 
oovr7) in several places. Applied to 
the regulation of the conduct of man 
with man, it covers the great law of 
Matthew xxii, 39, and is illustrated in 
the parable of the good Samaritan. In 
the Old Testament it is generally ren- 
dered kindness, merey, pity, favour, 
goodness, loving-kindness. The adjec 
tive, therefore, as in the text, siuuld 
have the prevailing sense of kind, mers 
ciful; but is thus rendered only threa 
times, and good once, in our Engiish 
Bible, out of the thirty-three places 
where it oceurs, being elsewhere ren- 
dered godly, saint, holy. The Septua- 
gint uniformly translates holy, (6dt0c.) 
which shows that in the Jewish mind 
holiness entered into the quality of 


mercy. But, as Girdlestone says, (Old 


Testament Synonymes, p. 187,) it is to 
be feared that the practical nature of 


>. 


? 
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*commune with your own heart upon 
your bed, and be still. Selah. 5 Offer 


_ the sacrifices of righteousness, and * put 


your trust in the Lorp. 
6 There be many that say, Who will 
show us any good? ‘Lorp, lift thou up 





~ Psalm 77. 6; 2 Cor. 13. 5.—d Deut, 33. 19; 
alee neg 51. 19; 2 Samuel 15, 12.—e Psalm 
205 04. o 





godliness has been to some extent ob- 
secured, or thrown into the background, 
in our English version, by rendering 
the word in question so often by godly, 
or saint, instead of merciful, after the 
example of the Septuagint and Vulgate. 
See notes on Psalms xii, 1, and lxxxvi, 2. 

4, David now turns from the leading 
spirits of the rebellion to those who 
are yet loyal in heart, but bewildered 
and doubtful as to what should be done. 
Stand in awe, and sin not—The 
words “stand in awe” are simply a 
translation of the imperative form of the 


verb q37, (rakgaz,) which signifies to 


be troubled, disquieted, agitated, from 
any cause, whether of anger, fear, grief, 


or even joy: (for the last see Jer. 


xxxiii, 9: “They shall fear and tremble 
[be agitated ] for all the goodness,” ete.) 
The kingdom was now in commotion, 
and most minds were filled with doubt, 
perplexity, and fear. In this state the 
king calmly admonishes, “Sin not:” 
be not moved to rash or sinful acts, 
while you partake of the common dis- 
quietude and alarm. The Septuagint 
reads, “Be ye angry, and sin not,” 
which the apostle copies verbatim, 
(Eph. iv, 26;) a clear instance, it would 


_seem, where anger is not used to ex- 


press a malignant or vengeful passion, 
but, by metonomy, signifies the cause 


or occasion of such passion, namely, 


high provocation, or agitation of mind 
under a deep sense of injury. It is the 
danger of abiding in this disquieted state 
of mind, not the sinfulness of it per se, 
which is the object of the admonition 
both of the psalmist and the apostle. 
And so, ‘‘ Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,” is a reiterated warning 


not to delay escape from so imminent 


spiritual danger. Commune with 
your own heart—Literally, speak in 
your heat; a beautiful idea of medita- 





the light of thy countenance upon us. 
7 Thou hast put §gladness in my heart. 
more than in the time ¢Aaé their corn and 
their wine increased. 8 "I will both lay 
me down in peace, and sleep: ‘ forthou, 
Lorn, only makest me dwell in safety. 





F Num, 6. 26; Psa. 30,8, 7, 19; 119. 135.—q Isa, 
9, 3. A Job 11, 18, 19; Psa. 3. 5.—¢ Lev, 25. 
18, 19; 26.5; Deut. 12, 10. 





tion. The selah, pause, comes in here 
and at verse 2 with emphasis. 

5. Offer the sacrifices of right- 
eousness—Be diligent in all religious 
duty and worship. A sacrifice of right ~ 
eousness is such a one as the law 
prescribes, offered in form and spirit 
according to the will of God. Put 
your trust in the Lord—Here is the 
ground of all David’s self control, the 
secret of all his success. His enemies 
had trusted in men and the wave of 
popular favour. See 2 Sam. xv, 12, and 
xvii, 11. , 

6. Who will show us any good— 
The thoughtless multitude ask this. 
Unbelief, or weak faith, asks it. Faith 
steadfastly looks above. Lord, lift 
thou, etc.—A portion of the form of 
Levitical blessing, quoted from Num. 
vi, 25, 26. David felt that the cove- 
nant, the altar, the priesthood, and the 
oracle, were still on his side. 

4. Thou hast put gladness—Fvi- 
dently this relates to some recent an- 
swer to prayer since he left Jerusalem, 
which lighted up his soul in joyful con- 
fidence. See on Psalm iii, 6. More 
than in thetime...their cornand... 
wine increased—The supplies brought 
to the king in his flight and on his ar- 
rival at Mahanaim (2 Sam. xvi, 1-4, 
and xvii, 27- 29) were cheering, es- 
pecially as the latter evidenced a loyal 
spirit in the Gileadites, who, at the 
first, for seven years, had supported 
the house of Saul against David; but 
the allusion appears to be rather to the 
joy of the national harvest and the vint- 
age, when the revenues of the king 
flowed in, and the land resounded with 
festive songs. Above this joy was that 
now experienced by some recent token 
of divine favour in answer to prayer 

8. Iwill. ..lay me down in peace 
—The highest sensible evidence of a 
composed faith. Itis fit that this sweet 
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~ PSALM V. 
To the chief Musician upon Nehiloth, A Psalm 
of David. 


( } IVE ear to my words, O Lorp 3 con- 
sider my meditation. 2 Hearken 
unto the *voice of my cry, my King, 


PSALM V. 


and my God: for unto thee will I pray. 
3 © My voice shalt thou hear inthe morn- 
ing, O Lorn; in the morning will I di- 
rect my prayer unto thee, and will look 
up. 4 For thouart not a God that hath 
pleasure in wickedness: neither shall 








a@ Psa. 3, 4. —b Psa. 65. 2. 





evening psalm should close with a sweet 
good night. See Psalm exxvii, 2. 


PSALM YV. 


This psalm properly classes with 
the two preceding. It is a morning 
prayer (verse 3) of one who is hard 
pressed by enemies; wicked and false. 
In generai, 1t1s a prayer against the suc- 
cess of wicked men, and for the vindi- 
cation of the persecuted righteous. It 
is ascribed to David, and partakes of 
his spirit and style, suiting well his cir- 
cumstances while at Mahanaim, 2 Sam. 
xvii, 24. Verse 7 (see note there) is 
no valid objection to this. Verses 1-3 
are a morning invocation; verses 4-6, 
an expression of confidence that God 
will defeat and punish wicked doers; 
verses 7 and 8, a vow of devotion to 
God, aud a prayer for divine guidance; 
verses 9-1], a prayer against the 
‘wicked, and for the success of the 
righteous; verse 12 closes the whole 
-with a confident assurance of God’s in- 
terposition and blessing. A pensive 
tone pervades the: whoie, while faith 
in God gives a silver lining to the dark 
eloud of the psalmist’s trials. 

TitLE; Nehiloth—The word is in 
the plural feminine, and is more com- 
monly supposed to denote the instru- 
ments on which the psalm was to be 
performed, namely: pipes, flutes. Fiirst 
takes it as the name of a musical choir 
residing at a city of similar name. as 
Hiien, (1 Chron. vi, 58,) or #olon, (Josh, 
xxi, 15,) a root form of nehiluth. The 
Septuagint and Vulgate take it, enig- 
matically, as denoting the object of the 
psalm; so, also, Luther, Hengstenberg, 
and others, translating, for an inher- 
atunce, or, concerning her who inherits, 
namely, the Church, or people of God, 
which inherits his blessing; for God will 
punish the wicked and reward his peo- 
ple with righteousness, which is the 
Varden of the psalm. It is better, how- 


c Psa. 30. 5; 88. 13; 130. 6. 





ever, to take it literally, as a muc‘cal 
designation. 

1. Meditation—Literally, my deep 
sighing or moaning, such as one in pro- 
found thought and trouble would make 
—hence meditation. But it is here the 
meditation of a soul in distress and 
perplexity talking to itself in sighs, and 
is in contrast to words in the previvus 
hemistich. To his werds David asks 
God to ‘* give ear;” to his meditations, 
a discriminating attention, in order to 
know his thoughts. See Rom, viii, 27. 

2. Voice of my cry—WMy loud cry, 
or my outcry. There is a rising in the 
description—words, meditation, outcry. 
The last is the loud and earnest call 
for help of one who is ready to perish. 

3. In the morning—Showing that 
this is an early morning prayer, and 
that prayer is now his first business 
and sole reliance, Will I direct my 
prayer—The word prayer is not in 
the original. The word translated, “I 
will direct,” means to arrange, to set in 
order, and, in its ritualistic sense, to 
prepare or arrange in order for sacri- 
fice, as Gen. xxii, 9; Lev. i, 7, 8, 12. - 
David had prepared himself unto the 
Lord by prayer and watchfulness, lay- 
ing open his whole heart and life, and 
the pending cause of his kingdom, 
Will look up—Literally. will watch, 
wait, Having set every thing in order 
before God, le now waits watchfully. 
See Gen. xv, 9-12; Eph. vi, 18. 

4 For—Because. He now st ‘es 
the ground or cause of his trusting in 
prayer, which he gives in verses 4--6, 
namely, the fact that God cannot ap- 
prove or allow wickedness, and that 
he is * my God and my King,” (verse 2.) 
Neither shall evil dwell with thee 
—Shall not inhabit or abide with thee, 
Eyil men shall not live with God in 
the same house, (Psa, xv, 1,) nor in 
auy relations of favour or friendliness, 
In verses 4-6 seven designations are 
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evil dwell with thee. 5 ‘The. foolish 
shall not stand 1in thy sight: thou hatest 
all workers of iniquity. 6 *Thou shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing: ‘the 
Lorp will abhor ? the bloody and deceit- 
ful man. 7% But as for me, I will come 
into thy house in the multitude of thy 


ae 
@ dab. 1. 13.—1 Heb. before thine eyes. 
eRrv. 21. 8.—/ Psa. 55. 23.—2 Heb. the man 
of bloods and deceit. g1 Kings 8. 29, 30, 
85,38; Psa, 23. 2; 132.7; 138. 2, ——38 Heb. the 
temple af thy holiness. 











given to the wicked, all abhorrent to 
‘God. In the wicked God does not de- 
light. Thereis no agreeableness in them. 
~The evil man shall not dwell with him. 
_ 6. The foolish—A term for proud, 
vain boasters, godless. These shall not 
stand in his sight, or before his eyes, as 
the Hebrew has it. They shall not be 
honoured to come into his presence. 
Iniquity—A general term for empti- 
ness, vanity, and hence sorrow, sinful- 
ness, evil of any sort. Such workers 
God huteth. ' 

6. Leasing—Lying, falsehood. Here 
applying to speech. Bloody and 
deceitful — Deceit here specially ap- 
plies to treachery, bad faith, treason, as 
2 Kings ix, 23; Psa. lv, 11; Jer. ix, 6. 
Whether the lying and deceit consist 
in words or acts, such as practice them 
God will destroy. 

--%, But as for me—A sudden transi- 
tion from the vile and abhorrent cbar- 
acter of his enemies to the beautiful 
unfoldings of a true piety. Thy house 
—The habit of devout and sincere wor- 
ship is here placed foremost, as the 
representative virtue of his life, com- 
prehending all others. True piety is 
the source of liuman righteousness, 
In the multitude of thy mercy 
Not in the spirit of vainglory does he 
contrast himself with his enemies, as 
did the Pharisee mentioned Luke xviii, 
11; but humbly, and in conscious rec- 
titude, he ascribes all his goodness to 
God’s mercy. Temple — Same as 
house, preceding. Not necessarily the 
‘temple of Solomon, if it were already 
standing, but ¢abernacle, or consecrated 
‘place of worship. See 1 Sam. i, 9; 
2 Sam. xxii, 7; Psa. xviii, 6; and notes 
on Psa. Ixix, 9; Ixxxiv, 10; exvi, 19. 

_ 8. In thy righteousness—It was 
uot in human counsels aud cognitions 
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merey: and in thy. fear will I worship 
&toward %thy holy temple. 

8 "Lead me, O Lorn, in thy right- 
eousness because of ‘mine enemies; 
‘make thy way straight before my face. 
9 For there is no faithfulness *in their 
mouth; their inward part is 7 very wick- 








A Psa. 25. 5.—4Heb. those which observe 
me, Psa. 27. 11.— i Psa. 25. 4; 27, 11.—é Or, 
steadfastness. —6 Heb, in his mouth, that is, 
in the mouth of any of then.—i Heb, wick- 
ednesses. ; 





of right, but in Jehovah’s, that he was 
safe and might securely walk, Mine 
enemies—Strictly, my observers, those 
who watch for me—waylayers. No 
human wisdom could cope with these 
trained and wily politicians, these am- 
bushed “ sharp shooters; ” and heuce it 
was not in cunning, but righteousness, 
—the righteousness of God—that he 
trusted. See Prov. x, 9; 1 Pet. iii, 13-16, 
Thy way straight—The clearly re- 
vealed will of God is always a blessing, 
as it enables men to walk safely if they 
be obedient. 

9. For there is no faithfulness— 
The particle “for” gives tle reason for 
the prayer in verse 8, namely, the 
character of his enemies. They have, 
first, no faithfulness, no fixedness or sta- 
bility, in their mouth. ‘There is no re- 
liance upon their words, because they 
seek not truth, and have no settled 
principles. In their mouth—Literally, 
in his mouth; that is, in the mouth of, 
any one of them. Their inward part 
—Tne word 37), (kereb,) inward part, 


when used psychologically, as here, is 
one of the strongest words in Hebrew 
to denote inwardness, internality. The 


word 35, (lebh,) heari, is more local, but 


not more intensely inward in Significa- 
tion. Inthe text “inward part” denotes 
the seat of thought, volition, and desire, 
which is ‘ wickedness ;” Hebrew, wick- 
ednesses, the plural used for intensity; 
hence our Version, “ very wickedness.” 
Here, then, the fountain head, the inmost 
origin of moral action, is called thorough 
wickedness, or corruption. Throat is 
an open sepulchre-—As if ready to 
receive its victim. Also within is the 
seat of corruption from which the fumes 
of death proce d. Mutt. xxiii, 27. One 
more touch of the pencil finishes the. 
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edness; ‘their throat is an open sepul- 
chre; 'they flatter with their tongue, 
10 ®Destroy thou them, O God; ™let 
them fall »by their own counsels ; cast 
them out in me multitude of their trans- 
esta ; for they have rebelled against 
thee. 
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11 But let all those that put their 
trust in thee "rejoice: let them ever 
shout for joy, because !°thou defendest 
them: let them also that love thy name 
be joyful in thee. 12 For thou, Lorn, 
°wilt bless the righteous; with favour 
wilt thou! compass him as with ashield, 





_kLuke 11,44: Rom. 8. 13,1 Psa, 62. 4, — 
8 Or, Make them guwilty.—m 28am. 15. 313; 17. 
14, 23.—9 Or, rom their counsels, 


nIsa, 65. 13.—10 Heb. thow coverest over, 
or, protectest them.—o Psa. 115.13.—1] Jleb, 
crown him. 


a 





pictura. They flatter with their 
tongue—This is the lure to draw un- 
wary souls through the open doorway 
of the sepulchre into the pit of death. 

10. Destroy thou them—Literally, 
charge them with guilt; that is, visit 
upon them the consequences of their 
sin. And so the next line: “Let them 
fall by [or through] their own coun- 
sels.” Against thee—The enemies 
of David were the enemies of God, and 
it was against his purposes that the 
rebellion was aimed. 

1l. But let all. ..rejoice—In this 
and the following verse the opposite 
character and treatment of the right- 
eous are set forth, so that both the 
protection of the righteous and the 
punishment of the wicked—which lat- 
ter, under the moral government of 
God, is equally necessary for the vindi- 
eation of the divine character and the 
salvation of those who trust in him— 
shall be cause of eternal joy to all holy 
beings. 
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Dayid, to whom this psalm is as- 
cribed, is in great affliction, arising 
from two causes—personal sickness and 
political enemies, The latter, it would 
seem, took advantage of his sufferings 
to reproach, and conspire against, him. 
His affliction is not one of those chas- 
tenings which a loving Father might 
appoint to a loving and obedient child; 
but a judgment, and in this light David 
accepts and bows to it. The psalm is 
the complaint of a penitent and sub- 
dued heart, and is the first of the go- 
called ‘SEVEN PENITENTIAL PsaALMs,” 
(vi, xxxii, xxxviii, li, cii, exxx, exliii,) 
although in this there is no confession 
of sin. This may be accounted for on 
the fact that the sin itself had been 
forgiven, though the temporal judg- 


ment, as a consequence of sin, was aot ~ 


averted. The nauiral outburst of ‘he 


great affliction in tears, and moans, 


and complaints, are not a 
with the true heroism of David. is 
was not a heroism which despised dan- 
ger and suffering as mere physical ac- 
cidents, but a moral courage which 
viewed events in their moral relations. 
Here is no call for martial courage, but 
for penitence, sorrow, and humility, 
He that treats affliction as a trifle will 
treat sin as a trifle, and the divine law 
with contempt. Stoical indifference to 
suffering as the result of physical 
causes, and hence inevitable, will never 


cultivate the moral sensibility, and is — 


grounded only in the doctrine of fate. 
This is not manliness, but, in the light 
of human accountability, is madness. 
The heroes of Scripture have no superi- 
ors in history for courage and fortitude, 


but their courage is grounded in the 


will of God and their consciousness of 
rectitude. They were fearless in the 
right, but had no courage to du wrong. 
Penitence is not a weakness, but a 
virtue, and he only is truly brave who 
fears to sin and dares to repent. 

Our psalm, which we must date 
after David's great sin, is divided inte 
three strophes: verses 1-4, his prayer; 
verses 5-7, an argument why God 
should interpose, arising out of the im- 
minence of death and the great force 
of his affliction; verses 8-10, the an- 
swer of his prayer, bringing assurance, 
and a call upon his enemies to desist 
from their works and depart. 

TITLE: On Neginoth — (Plvral of 
neginah,) stringed instruments; either a 
general name for all stringed instru- 
ments, or one similar to the kinnor, or 
harp of eight strings, probably played 
with a bow or plectrum, as among the 
Greeks. See note on title of I’salm iy. 
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PSALM VI. 


To the chief Musician on } Neginoth 2? upon 
Sheminith, A Psalm of David. 


* LORD, rebuke me not in thine 
hot displeasure. 


anger, neither chasten me in thy 
2 »Have merey upon 
me, O Lorp; for I am weak: O Lorp, 


cheal me; for my bones are vexed, 


3 My soul is also sore vexed: but thou, 


O Lorp, “how long? 4 Return, O Lorp, - 


deliver my soul: oh save me for thy 
mercies’ sake. 5 °® For in death there is 
no remembrance of thee: in the grave 
who shall give thee thanks? 6 I am 








~ 10r, wnon the eighth. See 1 Chron. 15. 21. 
eee 12, title.—a@ Psn. 38.1; Jer. 10, 245 


bd Psa, 41. 4.—c Hosea 6. 1.—d Psa. 90. 13. 
co 30. 9; 88.11; 115.17; 118. 17; Isaiah 





Sheminith—This word is an ordinal 
adjective, signifying the eighth, which 
some take as an instrument of eight 
strings; First, as the eighth division 
of the choristers; but it is better to un- 
derstand it as denoting the lowest and 
“gravest notes sung by men—the modern 
bass, as opposed to alamoth, or soprano. 
Compare 1 Chron. xv, 20, 21. 

1. Rebuke me not—The strong 
de} recations of this verse indicate that 
the heavy affliction was a divine judg- 

ment for sin. The words “ rebuke,” 
“ chasten,” ‘“‘anger,” “hot displeas- 
ure,” fully corroborate this view. 

2 Weak— Withered, languid, with 
sorrow. My bones are vexed—AJMy 
bones have been troubled. The Niphal 
preterite of the verb indicates a disease 
of some continuance. So also the sig- 
nificant “how long?” verse 3. The 
direct allusion to bodily suffering, in 
the absence of any confession of sin, 


‘and the prayer heal me (NDD)—the 


usual word for restoring the health—all 
point to some physical suffering. 
_ 3, 4. My soul is...sore vexed— 
~Gauses of mental, not less than of phys- 
ical. trouble exixted. Body and svul 
lay under the consuming force of the 
wrathfil judgment. The word used 
to describe the effect upon his bones 
‘(‘vexed, troubled”) is the same as de- 
fines the state of his soul. Delitzsch 
gives the sense of outward overthrow 
and inward consternation, the effect of 
fright, which disconcerts one, and of 
excitement. that deprives one of self- 
-coutrol How long — Literally, till 
“when? The interrogation is emphatic, 
and supposes the answer delayed, and 
~ the evil complained of such as cannot 
long be endured. See Hxodus x, 3; 
Psalm xe, 13; Isaiah vi,11. With this 


the earnest return, (verse 4,) as if God 
had gone away from him. Compare 
2 Cor. iv, 8: “Perplexed, but not in 
despair.” 

5. In death—David had grounded his 
prayer (verse 4) on the mercy of God, 
that it might be honoured by his deliv- 
erance; now, he rests it on the state of 
the dead. as unable to praise Him. The 
language shows, that to human appear- 
ance death is now so near, that from it 
God alone can deliver him. No remem- 
brance of thee — ‘ Remembrance,” 
here, and the giving of thanks in 
the next line, are synonymous. It is 
the memorial of praise and ascriptions 
due to delivering merey. The Hebrews 
believed in a future state and life after 
death, but had not New Testament 
conceptions of the place and state of 
pious souls immediately after death. 
This shrinking from death, especially 
premature death, (Psalm cii, 23, 24,) 
was not from a fear of punishment 
hereafter, much less of annihilation, 
but the dread of being cut off from the 
worship of God among the living, and 
seeming to be dishonoured by a short 
life and an unfinished work, which were 
considered in the light of judgment and 
calamity. David desires to live only 
as he desires to honour God before liv- 
ing mea in acts of praise and thanks- 
giving. See notes on Psa. exv, 17, 18; 


exxxyiii, 10. Inthe grave—In Sines, 


(sheol ;) Greek, ddne, (hades ;) the under 
world, the place or region of the dead, 
the grave. Its literal meaning is, deep 
pit, then, grave, region of the dead, etc. ; 
but it is sometimes used to denote the 
state of the wicked, or place of punish- 
ment after death, as in Psa. ix, 17; 
Prov. v, 5; vii, 27; ix, 18; xv, 24; 
xxiii, 14. (See note on Psa. xvi, 10.) 
In the New Testament, hades (which 


i] 


- the perfect tense of the preceding verb 


(my soul haus been vemed) agrees, as also|in the Septuagint always stands for 
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weary with my groaning; all the night 
make I my bed to swim; I water my 
couch with my tears. 7 * Mine eye is 
consumed because of grief; it waxeth 
old because of all mine enemies, 





8 ® Depart from me, all ye workers of 





3 Orpevery night. —/7 Job 17.7; Psa. 31.9; 
38. 10; 88. 9; Lam. 5. 17.—g Psa, 119, 115; Matt. 
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iniquity ; for the Lorp hath "heard the — 





voice of my weeping. 9 The lorp hath 
‘heard my supplication; the Lorp will 
receive my prayer. 10 Lez all *mine 
enemies be ashamed and sore vexed: let 
them return and’ be ashamed suddenly, 


7. 233; 25,41; Luke 13, 27.—/ Psa. 3. 4.—é Psa, 
56. 8; 116.8; Isa 30. 19.4 Isa. 26 11; Jer. 20.11, 








sheol) sometimes takes the same re- 
stricted sense: as Matt. xi, 23; Luke 
x, 15; xvi, 23. The imagination of the 
Hebrew often united the place of the 
dead with the fancied region of ghosts, 
manes, or departed spirits, so that 
sheol was not a well defined region, 
but took different limitations of mean- 
ing in different places, the connexion, 
according to a common law in all lan- 
guages, determining its application. 

6. My bed to swim—A hyperbole 
for copious weeping. Water my 
couch— Dissolve, saturate, my couch. 
Another hyperbole, but a lessening of 
the figure from “swim” in the preceding 
line. This profuse-weeping was in or 
during all the night, that is, every 
night. The psalmist thus shows that 
not without cause had he urged his 
plea for help. and viewed death as nigh. 

7. Mine eye is consumed... 
waxeth old—By reason of long con- 
tinued suffering and weeping his eyes 
had grown languid, and dull, and 
sunken in the head, as in extreme age. 
He here finishes the picture of his 
sorrow, and as Calvin says, ‘They 
who know only in some small degree 
what it is to wrestle with the fear of 
eternal death, will find in these words 
no exaggeration.” 

8. Depart from me—The psalmist 
suddenly assumes a new character, 
From the darkness and storm of his 
sufferings he announces the answer of 
his prayer, and warns his oppressors 
to withdraw and desist. 


Matter in hand. Woice of my weep- 
ing—“ Silent grief is not much known 
in the East; therefore, when the peo- 
ple speak of sorrow, they say its voice: 
‘Have I not heard the voice of his lam- 
entation?’”’—Roberts.. He is so filled 
with joy and contidence upon receiving 
assurauce of answer to prayer, that 
three times, verses 8, 9, he reiterates the 


joyful fact: the Lord hath heard 
my weeping; the Lord hath heard 
my supplication; the Lord will 
receive my prayer. : 
10. The evil that he dreaded, which — 
his enemies had prepared, shall now 
fall upon them.. This was in strictest 
accordance with retributive justice.” 
They shall be ashamed — Pale with 
disappointment. They shall be sore 
vexed —Terrified. See on verse 3. 
They shall return—Retreat from their 
purpose and be marked as defeated 
men. They shall be ashamed sud- 
denly—Literally, ina moment. Their 
judgment shall come in the twinkling. 
of an eye. God will return to David, 
(verse 4,) and this’shall be the cause~ 
and signal of the return—the turning 
back, in shame and terror, and in a 
moment, of his enemies. , . 


PSALM VII. 


The animated style of this psalm ac- 
cords well with the genius of David. 
It was written in a time of great peril, 
reproach, and suffering, and is common- 
ly referred to his persecution by Saul, 
chiefly because the allusion of verse 4 
seems to point to the scenes of 1 Sam. 
xxiv and xxvi, where David spared 
Saul’s life. But there are serious ob- 
jections to this. The allusion better 
Suits as an answer to the fierce aceu- 
sations of Shimei, (2 Sam. xvi, 7, 8,) 


A 


and verses 3-5 are a protestation of — 


innocence in the catastrophe of Saul’s 


The Lord house, and of the death of Saul and 
hath heard—God has now taken the | Ishbosheth. 


Besides, the language of 
verses 12-16 is not such as David 
would use toward Saul, and it is im- 
probable that it applies to a courtier of 
Saul named Cush in the title, (see note 
on title,) for no such name appears in 
the books of Samuel, although” Doeg 
and Shimei, other enemies of David, 
are named, That David appeals to his 


jintegrity (verses 3-10) is no objection - 


: 
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1Shiggaion of David, which he sang unto 
the Lorp, 2? concerning the $ words of Cush the 
~Benjamite, 


1 Hab. 3. 1.—2 2 Sam, chap. 16. 


ES ee a teen eee 
to dating this psalm at the time of 
Absalom’s rebellion. His great sin had 

been forgiven, and it is not that he had 
never sinned, but that he was innocent 
of the crime alleged, that he urges his 
plea. The accusation was fresh; it 
was the occasion of the psalm, (see 
title ;) it charged upon him the blood of 

the house of Saul, (2 Sam. xvi, 7, 85) 
and verses 3-5 are his answers. No 
historic occasion suits these circum- 
stances but the one here given. For 
further argument see the notes. 

The divisions of the psalm are as 
follows: verses 1, 2, an earnest prayer 
for instant lielp; verses 3-5, a solemn 
protestation of innocence, being his 
reply to the accusations of his enemies 
who had distressed him, and were the 
occasion of the psalm. Thus far may 
be taken as an introduction to the mat- 
tor of the psalm, which may be re- 

--golved into the following strophic divis- 
fons: verses 6-8, a call upon Jehovah, 
as the righteous Judge of all, to vindi- 
cate his cause on the ground of his 

integrity and innocence, and for the 
public effect upon the congregation ; 
verses 9, 10, his profession of confi- 
dence in God’s justice, and of his own 
consequent vindication; verses 11-13, 
a warning of the imminence of the 

ruin of the wicked from the already 
prepared instruments of death; verses 
14-16, the wicked, personified in lis 

_ Gushite enemy, taken by their own de- 
vices, become victims of the destruction 
they had prepared for others; verse 
17 seems an independent ejaculation 
of praise to God for his righteousness. 


Tithe: Shiggaion — From may, 


(shagah,) to wander, to reel, is supposed 
to signify a dithyrambic ode; that is, 
one irregular in metre and of impetu- 
ous performance. Jebb says: “Tt may 
be understood of an ode composed in 
various measures, and consequently 
adapted to different modes of recitation 
and accompaniment.” Horseley defines 
~ it: “A wandering ode, in different 
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LORD my God, in thee do I 
put my trust: “save me from all 
them that persecute me, and deliver me: 








3 Or, bDwsiness.—a Psa, 31, 16. 





parts taking up different subjects in 
different styles of composition.” The 
word occurs only once more as a mu- 
sical or rhythmical sign, = Hab. ili, 1; 
where al-shiggionoth (plural) means, 
afler the manner of shiggionoth, or, of 
dithyrambic songs. Such is the char 
acter of this psalm :—‘‘ Painful unrest, 
of defiant self-confidence, triumphant 
ecstasy, calm trust, prophetic certainty, 
all these states of mind find expression 
in the irregular arrangement of the 
strophes of this Davidic dithyramb, the 
ancient customary psalm for the feast 
of Purim.’—Delitasch. Concerning 
the words—On account of the words. 
Cush—The word means black, dark 
coloured; and applied to countries 
means Arabia, Ethiopia, and the parts 
of Northern Africa, The Cushites 
were a dark skinned race. The word 
here is manifestly not a proper name, 
but an epithet, figuratively used to de- 
note character. “ Cush the Benjamite,” 
is the black hearted, or barbarian Ben- 
jamite. So the word is used figurative- 
ly, Jer. xili, 23, ” Can the Cushite 
change his skin?” Amos ix, 7, Are 
ye not as the children of the Cushites 
unto me, O children of Israel?” So 
David said he “dwelt in Meshech and 
Kedar—Mosvhica = Scythia and Ara- 
bia—(compare “ Gog and Magog,” Rev. 
xx, 8; and Scythian, Col. iii, 11 ;) mean- 
ing only the wildest barbarians. The 
title, dark souled, titted Shimei, the Ben- 
jamite. 2 Sam. xvi, 7, 8. 

1. In thee do I put my trust— 
David begins, as in Psa. xxxi, 1, by 
poldly defining his trust. His refuge 
is in God alone. If he uses methods 
and forethought, it is God who giveth 
them efficiency ; if his case lies beyond 
the reach of means, God can interpose 
in w way all his own. 

2. Tear...rending—Different words 
of kindred import, describing the hab- 
its of wild beasts in lacerating, crush- 
ing, and separating part from-part, their 
prey. David compares his evemies to 
lions for their power and ferocity. 
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2 *Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 
‘rending ¢# in pieces, while there is 
4none to deliver. 

3 O Lorp my God, ‘if I have done 
this; if there be ‘iniquity in my hands; 
4 If I have rewarded evil unto him that 
was at peace with me; (yea, 1 have de- 
livered him that without cause is mine 
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~ 








enemy;) 5 


my soul, and take it ; yea, let him ® tread 
down my life upon the earth, and lay 
mine honour in the dust. Selah. 

6 Arise, O Lorp, in thine anger, ‘lift 
up thyself because of the rage of mine 
enenies: and Kawake for me ¢o the 
judgment ¢hat thou hast commanded, 





b Isa. 88, 13.—e Psa. 50, 22.—4Heb. not a 
deliverer.—d 2 Sam. 16.7, 8.—e 1 Sam. 24, 11. 





71 Sam. 24.7; 26. 9.—g Job 31. 
44.5; 60. 12. 





5, 10.-—A Psa, 
4 Psa. 94. 2.—k Psa. 4. 2. - 
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fallin nea V3 SY: Raz . ess : 


Tur Mount or Ottves. 


3. O Lord my God—A solemn 
appeal for the truth of what he is 
about to utter. IfI have done this 
—The shedding of blood in revenge, 
or to open my way to the throne, of 
which his enemies accused him. See 
2 Sam. xvi, 5-8. 

' 4, Yea, I have delivered him, 
etc.—A plain allusion to the events of 
1 Sam. xxiv, 6, 7; xxvi, 8-11. 

5. Let the enemy persecute my 
soul—Here is a direct and solemn ap- 
peal to God to judge and punish him 
if he were not upright and pure in the 
matters urged by his accuser. Here 
is the boldness of conscious righteous- 
ness before God, even before his judg- 
ment seat. Compare in the evangelical 
sense, Rom. viii, 33, 34; 1 John iii, 
19-21; iv, 17. Lay mine honour 











(See II Sam. xv, 30.) 
in the dust—“ Honour,” or glory as it 


is more commonly rendered, unques-> 


ionably refers to his kingly dignity, 
and proves that David had, at this 
time, come to the throne of Israel, 
which corroborates the date and occa=_ 
sion above given to this psalm. The’ 
Significant pause “selal,” filly fullewsso 
solemn an appeal to God as has just 
been made, and closes the strophe. 

8. Arise, O Lord, in thine anger 
—From the judgment seat of Jehovah, 
before whieh be had just brought his 
cause, he hears the voice of acquittal, 
and now (verses 6-8) culls upon God 
to arise to immediate exeeution of the 
sentence upon his enemies, and the 
public vindication of his own righteous: 
ness. Thou hast commanded— 
Judgment had not only been given in 


£Let the enemy persecute 


PSALM VII. 


_ % So shall the congregation of the peo- 
‘ple compass thee about: for their sakes 
therefore return thou on high. 8 The 
- Lorp shall judge the people: judge me, 
O Lorn, ' according to my righteousness, 
and according to mine integrity that is 
in me. 9 Oh let the wickedness of the 
wicked come to an end; but establish 
- the just: ™for the righteous God trieth 

the hearts and reins. 10 *My defence 
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és of God, which saveth the * upright in 
heart. 11 *God judgeth the righteous, 
and God is angry with the wicked every 
day. 12 [fhe turn not, he will °whet 
his sword; ke bath bent his bow, and 
made it ready. 13 He hath also pre- 
pared for him the instruments of death ; 
Phe ordaineth his arrows against the 
persecutors. ‘ 

a4 ‘Behold, he travaileth with iniq- 





1 Psa. 18, 20; 35. 24—m 1 Sam. 16, 7; 1 Chron. 
98.9: Psa. 139. 1; Jer. 11. 20; 17. 10; 20, 12; Rev. 
5. 23.~-—d Heb. my buckler is upon God. 





> SAS el aa 
the case, but a special order for its en- 
forcement, and hence the urgency and 
confidence of this prayer of the perse- 
cuted, righteous man. Hupfeld gives 
the construction: “Awake for me; 
thou hast ordained judgment.” The 
idea is the same as that above given. 
4. So shall the congregation of 
the people—‘ People,” here, is in the 
plural peoples, and refers not to Israel 
only but the nations, probably those 
tributary to David. The effect of 


_~ divine judicial intervention in this indi- 


vidual case should be salutary to the 
nations, as illustrating the character of 
the divine administration. Compass 
thee about—Surround thy throne, as 
having confidence in thy judgments. 
Return thou on high—That is, re- 
‘turn to thy throne of judgment, which, 
by the temporary triumph of the 
- wicked, he had seemed to vacate. The 
Hebrew word for throne, means an 
elevated seat. Solomon’s throne was 
ascended by six steps, (1 Kings x, 19,) 
and Jehovah’s throne is described as 
- “high and lifted up,” (Isaiah vi, 1,) “in 

heaven.” Psalm xi, 4. The text is a 
poetical allusion to the custom of 
kings in ascending their thrones when- 
ever they would give public audience 
or administer justice. 

8. The Lord shall judge the peo- 
le — The peoples, or nations, as in 
verse 7. Judge me— Again David 
urges his special judgment in connex- 
jon with the universal and ultimate 
right, “The final judgment is only 
the finale of that judgment which is 
in constant execution in the world it- 
self.” —Delitzsch._ 

9. Oh let the wickedness of... 
come to an end—A prayer for uni. 
“versal right and justice in the earth, 


_mPsalm 125, 4 —6 Or, God is w righteous 
judge.—o Deut. 32. 41. —p Deut, 32.23,42: Psa, 
64. 7.—@ Job 15. 35; Isa. 33. 11; 59.45; Jas. 1-15, 





with calm faith in the result, finds ex- 
pression in verses 9, 10. It is not 
against men, but against wickedness, 
that David prays: and this is the true 
key to all the imprecatory psalms. 

11-13. God judgeth—These verses 
present an earnest warning, not only to 
David’s wicked persecutors, but to all 
contemners of law and justice. The 
style is more impassioned, although of a 
didactic turn, and the imagery, appar- 
ently rude, is such as is suited to the 
barbarous and bloodthirsty spirits with 
whom he has to contend. The present 
participial form, God is judging, God is 
angry, shows that the wrath: of God is 
already “revealed from heaven against 
all unrighteousness of men,” for their 
timely warning. Not, indeed, his ulti- 
mate punishment of sin, but his correc- 
tive, disciplinary judgment against it. 
If he turn not—If the sinner, who- 
ever he be, heed not these incipient 
and forewarning indications of dis- 
pleasure. The conditional sentence 
proves that the present judgments 
against sin are corrective, and admoni- 
tory of what will follow if repentance 
do not supervene. He will whet his 
sword—That is, will proceed to ulti- 
mate punishment. This, to the subject, 
is never corrective. The imagery is 
now wholly borrowed from the use of 
the deadly weapons of the warrior, not 
at all from the corrective and disciplin- 
ary methods of a parent or magistrate. 
Instruments of death, are not disci- 
plinary, yet these are prepared for 
those who ‘turn not,” repent not: God 
is [now] ready to inflict punishment on 
the incorrigible. ; 

14-17. He travaileth — Literally, 
he shall bring forth with pain, The 
dark hearted Cush of the title now re- 
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uity, and hath conceived mischief, and 
brought forth falsehood. 15 7He made 
a pit, and digged it, * and is fallen into 
the ditch ey he made. 16 *His 
mischief shall return upon his own head, 
and his violent dealing shall come down 
upon hisown pate. 17 Iwill praise the 
Lorp according to his righteousness: and 
will sing praise to the name of the Lorp 
most high. e 

7 Heb. He hath digged a pit.—r Esth.7.10; 
Joh 4. 8; Psa. 9, 15; 10.25 35,8; 94. 93; 141, 10; 
Prov. 5, 22; 26. 273 Eccles, 10, 8—s1 Kings 
2. 32; Esther 9, 25. - 





‘PSALM VIII. 
To the chief Musician ! upon Gittith, A Psalm of” 
David. 


LORD our Lord, how * excellent 
és thy name in all the earth! who 
» hast set thy glory above the heavens, 
2 ° Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings hast thou ?ordained strength be- 
cause of thine enemics, that thou might- 
est still “the enemy and the avenger. _ 
1 Psulms 81 & 8, title.-—a Psalm 113, 13, 
——l Psalm 113. 4, See Matthew J1. 234 
21.16; 1 Cor. 1, 27,2 Hebrew, ounded.— 
d Psalm 44, 16. 








appears. He brings forth in his con- 
duct, with agony, what he had already 
conceived in his heart, Both his char- 
acter and punishment are described, 
and he shall reap as his reward what 
he hath sown. Verses 15, 16. These 
are eternal truths in ethics and in the 
moral government. Pit—An allusion 
to the mode of catching wild animals. 
Fallen into the ditch which he 
made — Here is the lex talionis—the 
most literal form of retributive justice. 
When will men learn there is “a God 
that judgeth in the earth?” Psalm 
Iviii, 11. The closing verse of the 
psalm is a spontaneous outbreak of 
praise to God for his righteous dealings 
with men. 


PSALM VIII. 


This psalm is one of a class (see 
Psalms xix, xxix, civ) which contem- 
plates the phenomena of nature relig- 
iously, as cause of praise to the Creator. 
It celebrates the greatness of God, and 
the greatness of man in the image of 
God, and has been called the “lyric 
echo” of the first chapter of Genesis, 
The Messiunic notices of it in the New 
Testament are not considered to be di- 
rectly, but by way of accommodation 
illustratively, applied to Christ, Still, 
man, who is here contemplated ab- 
stractly, according to the original pur- 
pose of God, is to attain the dignity of 
his birthright only through the God- 
man, who took on him our nature, 
(See the notes.) No occasion of. writ- 
ing is recorded of this beautiful lyric, 
but the second verse intimates a some- 
what mature acquaintance with the 
bitter enemies of true religion, und with 
God's methods of confounding them; 
and the whole bears too much the 








stamp of a religious plilosopheme to 
allow us to assign it to the early life 
of David, who was unquestionably its ~ 
author. : 

TITLE: Upon Gittith—Taken as a 
Gentile name, the word means Gathite, 
and First thinks it is a name proper 
of a musical body of Levites who had 
their chief seat in the Levitical city 
Gath-Rimmon. Others take it as the 
name of an instrument for lively airs, 
as if it were an émAqveoe, (epilenios,) or 
joyful air, used at the vintage, as the 
radical word m3, (gath,) wine press, would 


indicate. The other psalms bearing this 
inscription are also of a joyful character, 
See Psalms Ixxxi and lxxxiv. 

1, Our Lord — Equal to the New 
Testament “Our Father.” David speaks 
not as a private individual, but for the 
human race. Thy name—The man- 
ifestations of Thyself, by which thou 
art known. In all the earth — 
Whether men perceive and respond to 
it or not, thy name is excellent. Set 
thy glory above. . .heavens—~‘‘Set” 
is here used in the royal sense Thou 
hast enthroned thy majesty above the 
heavens. The doctrine is egainst poly- 
theism, which makes the heavenly 
bodies the abodes of the gods; and the 
idea is, that the heavens are, to all the 
earth, the reflection of the divine glory, 
even though it awakens no echo in 
millions of hearts. See Psa. xix, 1-3; 
Rom. i, 20. 

2. Out of the mouth of babes— 
The Hebrew denotes a child in general, 
whether infant proper, or, more com- 
mouly, one that can “ask bread,” (Lam. 
iv, 4,) or play in the street, (Jer. vi, 11 ; 
ix, 21.) Sucklings—A child under 
three years, the period of nursing by 


PSALM VIII. 


-3 When I ‘consider thy heavens 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
4 ‘What is man, that thou art mind- 
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ful of him? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him? 5 For thou hast 
made him £a little lower than the an- 
gels, and hast crowned him with glory 











@ Psa; 111. 2.——f Job 7. 17; Psa. 144.3; Heb, 
EEE a ae 


Hebrew mothers. 2 Mace. vii, 27. Or- 
dained—Literally, laid the foundation, 
shows clearly the children here meant 
are able to speak, and receive some ele- 
mental knowledge. Compare Matth- 
ew xi, 25. Strength—We must re- 
tain the sense of power, might, and 
not praise, aS some interpreters, but 
which the Hebrew will not bear. 
The antithesis, the apparent paradox, 
lies between the proverbial impotence 
of children and their being chosen of 
God to oppose and overthrow the pow- 
ers of this world. Sce Matt. xxi, 16. 
This is not to be taken figuratively, as 
in 1 Cor. i, 27, but literally ; childhood’s 
faith and piety shall confound infidel- 
ity. That thou mightest still—That 
thou mightest cause to cease, or put to 
silence. Enemy and the avenger— 
«Those meant are the fierce and ca- 
lumniating opponents of revelation.” — 
Delitzsch. The “avenger” is one that is 
inspirited to cursing and vengeance. 
This verse implies a knowledge of 
human enmity against God, and of the 
divine ways with men, which indicate 
an experienced age in the author. 


3. When Iconsider—As often as I 


behold. Heavens...moon.. .stars— 
Imagine a gorgeous oriental night, not 
. necessarily a knowledge of scientific 
astronomy. Ordained — Established ; 
made firm, and abiding. The stability 
of the heavenly bodizs, no less than 
their creation and magnificence, de- 
pends upon the will of God. ; 

4. What is man — This connects 
with the first hemistich of verse 3) 
 thus—As often as I see thy heavens, 
~ Task with wonder, What is man? The 

Hebrew words for “ man,” and “son of 
man,” according to their radical sense, 
-eontemplate man from the frail and 
perishavle side of his nature, and in 
this view the comparison is against 
him. But this ig momentary and in 
_appearance only. Suddenly the poet 
rises to the comprehension of man’s 


true rank and greatness 10 creation. 


2. 6. 








g 2Sam, 14, 20; Job 4, 18, 19; Heb. 2. 7. 


See a ais Be a ae 
Art mindful. ..visitest him — Two 
words denoting special thought and 
oversight. = 

5. Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels — Hebrew, 
Thou hast made him less, a little from, or 
than, God. Man, physically compared, 
is inferior to the wide creation; but 
another poiut of comparison restores 
him to his true rank. The Septuagint, 


translates orbs, (God,) by ayyedous, 


angels; so, also, the Chaldee, Vulgate, 
the ancient Jewish, and some modern, 
interpreters. So, also, our English Ver- 
sion. But this is a gloss and ‘not a 
translation, and is not satisfactorily 
sustained by Hebrew usage, Hlohim 
is used to denote kings, judges, princes, 
as representing God in dominion and 
authority. See Exod. xxi, 6; xxii, 8, 9, 
28; Psalm Ixxxii, 1,6; xev, 3; xcvii, 
1,9; exxxviii, 1. In Psalm xevi, 4, 5, 
it means false gods, “gods of the na- 
tions.” In Genesis iii, 5, it means the 
true God, not “gods.” In 1 Samuel 
xxviii, 13, it seems to be used for 
a godlike form: “I saw a godlike 
form ascendiug,” etc. The rendering, 
“Thou hast made him Jitile less thao 
a god,” gives no sense, or, if any, a fuls9 
owe, “Remove him little from divinity ; 
that is, from a divine and heavenly, oc 
at least from a superhuman state,” 
(Alexander,) is too vague for sutisfac- 
tion. Whatever may be the interpre- 
tation, Elohim must be rendered Gd, 
and the comparison must lie between 
man and God, Nor is this without 
authority. ‘The statement of the psal- 
mist is based directly on Gen. i, 27: 
“God created man in his own image.” 
Here is the foundation of the compari- 
son, and of the asserted dignity of man. 
The idea is, not that man is only a little 
removed from the absolute Godhead, 
but that, in the original idea and purpose 
of God, he is the closest resemblance of 
God in endowments, the first in rauk 
of created beings. Besides, py, Sep- 
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and honour. 6 "Thou madest him 
to have dominion over the works o7 thy 
hands; ‘thou hast put all things under 
his feet: '7 % All sheep and oxen, yea, 
and the beasts of the field; 8 The 


fowl of the air, aud the fish of the sea, 


and whatsoever yarsevn through the ~ 
pees of the sean, “9° O Lorp our Lord, ~ 


ow excellent 4s thy rame in all the 
earth ! 





2 he Genesis 1. 26, 28, -—71 Cor. 15. 27; Hebrews 


Se ee 
8 Hebrew, Flock: and oren all of them.— 
Verse 1, 





tuagint Bpaxyd tt, (a little,) may signify 
for a little time, as the quotation of the 
apostle, Heb. ii, 9, certainly does mean. 
In Heb. ii, 7 this passage is quoted 
from the Septuagint, not the Hebrew. 
It is a free quotation, ad senswm, with- 
out an attempt at verbal accuracy, 
the Greek version being used because 
at that time more widely read and bet- 
ter understood than the Hebrew text. 
Professor Stuart thinks, that the plac- 
ing of man below the angels sufficed 
for the apostle’s argument without 
raising a question on the Greek text, 
though in doing so he claimed less for 
the argument than would have been 
claimed by insisting that the word 
Elohim should be mterpreted God,” as 
in the Hebrew. To this it must be 
added that the apostle, in verse 7, ranks 
not the original dignity of man below 
that of angels, but only his earthly 
state. So Christ ranks “ @payd ti, fora 
little while, lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death.” But the sequel of 
the argument shows that by his resur- 
rection, ascension, and regal enthrone- 
ment at the right hand of God, he 
carries our human nature above the 
rauk of angels, and thus illustrates the 
ultimate dignity of man, according to 
our text. Glory and honour—Two 
words nearly synonymous, and united 
for emphasis, expressive here, as «ften, 
of kingly majesty. Psalm xxi, 5. See 
note on Psalm xevii, 7. 

6. Dominion—A strictly regal pre- 
rogative, belonging not to angels, but is 
part of God’s image in man. Works 
of thy hands—A Hebraism for thy 
works. All things under his feet— 
In complete subjection to him. The 
word is absolute and universal, but the 
enumeration of verses 7, 8, limit it to 
this earth, as also Gen. i, 26. On the 
restitution of human nature in Christ 
see on verse 5, and compare Rev. 
AL, 26; 273 ii, 2151 Cor. vy 2s) Heb: 
il, 7-9; und notes. 


9. How excclient is thy name— 
A suitable refrain, in echo of verse 1, 
after so lofty a tribute of honour toman 
and praise to God. 


PSALM IX. 


The intimations of date and of the 
personal situation of the author of this 
psalm are only general. It was cer- 
tainly written after the removal of the 
ark to Zion, (verses 11, 14,)-and clearly 
after some great victory over foreign 
nations, (verses 5, 15,) and while the 
war cloud still hung over the land, 
(verses 13, 18-20.) Tas, the whole is 
intermingled with praise for the past 
and with prayer and trust for the fu- 
ture, and is a graphic picture of the 
Chureh’s alternating conflicts and tri- 
umphs inall ages. Historically it suits 


well to David’s condition during the | 1 


second Syrian war, after the victories 
recorded in 2 Sam. x, 15+19, 1 Chron. 
xix, The style, which identifies it with 
the earlier Hebrew age, is abrupt and 
impassioned, betraying the profound 
emotions of the writer at the moral 
Significance of the recent events, The 
psalm belongs to the alphabetical class, 
though an imperfect specimen of its 
kind. See on Psalms x, xxv, xxxiy, 
XXXxvil, cxi, exix, exly. 
which are generally marked by the 
alphabetical arrangement, may be thus 
given: In verses 1, 2 the theme, praise, 
is stated; in verses 3-6, the divine judg- 
ments, personal and general, manifested 
in the ruined condition of his enemies, 
which are the grounds of this praise, 
are set forth; verses 7-10 state that 
Jehovah is evernal, and shall judge the 
world, and be a refuge for them that 
trust in him; verses 11, 12 are an ex- 
hortation to praise Jehoval) because he 
will not leave the righteous to perish 
with the wicked; verses 13, 14 contain 
the author’s prayer for further help, 
that he may rore perfectly show forth 
the divine praise before the coun teean 


The strophes,. 
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tis PSALM IX. 
the chief Musician upon Muth-labben, A 

Psalm of David. 
44 WILL ® praise thee, O Lorp, with my 
whole heart; 1 will show forth all 
thy marvellous works. 2 Iwill be glad 
and * rejoice in thee: I will sing praise 

to thy name, 0 «thou Most High. 

3 W hen mine enemies are turned back, 
they shall fall and perish at thy pres- 


To 
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ence. 4 For?thou hast maintained my 
right and my cause; thou satest in the 
throne judging 2right. 5 Thou hast re- 
buked the heathen, thou hast destroyed 
the wicked, thou hast ‘put out their 
name for ever and ever. 6 #0 thou 
enemy, destructions are come to a per- 
petual end: and thou hast destroyed 
cities ; their memorial is perished with 
them. 7 *But the Lorp shall endure 





alsa. 12.1; Heb. 13. 15.—Dd Psa. 5. 11.—- 
¢ Psa, 56. 2; 83. 18.—1 Heb. theu hast made 
my judgment.—2 Heb. in righteousness. — 
d@ Deut. 9. 14; Prov. 10. 7. 





tion; verses 15, 16 declare that the 
ruin of the wicked, being the effect of 
‘their own evil design, evidences God’s 
righteous judgment; verses 17, 18 are 
‘a further prediction of the overthrow 
of all the wicked, and the restitution 
of the righteous; and verses 19, 20 are 
a call upou God to hasten and complete 
his righteous judgments. ; 

 TrtLe: Upon Muth-labben — An 
obscure designation. First translates, 


upon death of Ben, taking lamed 6) in 
125, (laben,) as the sign of the genitive, 


and Ben as the proper name of one of 
the choristers of the second class, 
(1 Chron. 15-18,) whose sudden death, 

like that of Uzzah, might have given to 
‘his musical corps thereafter the title of 

Death of Ben. Compare Perez-Uzzah, 

(1 Chron. xiii, 10, 11,) and “al-Jedu- 
“thun,” in the title of Psa. Ixii. But it 
‘geems better, with Gesenius, to take 

“al-mooth” (dropping makkeph, and 

making one word) as the same as ‘“ala- 

moth,” in the tile of Psalm xlvi, and 

“ben” (son) as a uame of age, (boy,) 

and a collective, and read, with virgin’s 

voice, for the boys; or, lo the precentor 
of the virgin’s mode, for boys. Women 
could not appear in the public choirs. 
dnt their voice, or mode, could be rep- 

resented by boys. Or, taking “ Ben v 
as a proper name, as above, read upon 
the virgin mode, to Bn. Bat the former 
is the preferable sense. 

“4, 2. I will praise—Hach of the 
‘four lines in these two verses begins 
“with the first letter of the Hebrew al- 
‘phabet, but beyond this the alphabet- 
‘jeal arrangement is imperfect. The 

verses are replete with various expres- 
gions and modes of praise, as if the 


30r, The destructions of the enemy are 
come to a perpetual end: and their cities 
pie ~~ destroyed, etc.—e Psa. 102. 12, 263 
eb. 1. 11. 





heart overflowed with joy. Most 
High—An attributive name of God, 
who had shown himself to be the abso- 
lutely Supreme. 

3-6. A graphie description of the 
desolating effect of the war. When 
mine enemies are turned back—Or, 
because “mine enemies are turned 
back.” The preposition may denote 
both time (when) and reason (because.) 
Perish at thy presence—Literally, 
at thy appearance, or, at thy face. God 
appeared, or looked on them, and they 
retreated backward, stumbled, and per- 
ished. See Exod. xiv, 24. For thou 
— Because thow hast executed my judg- 
ment and my cause. The language in 
verses 4, 5 is strictly juridical. O 
thou enemy—Rather read this line, 
the enemy are perished, [they are] per- 
petual desolations. Cities ... their 
memorial is perished — The very 
names of the cities are forgotten, so 
complete is their ruin. David's second 
Syrian war extended ‘rom Ammon in 
Arabia to Helam in Syria, a distance 
of about three hundred miles, and 
probably in no district in the world, of 
equal extent, are there at this day 
more ruins of ancient cities whose very 
names have perished. than in this. 
Thou...destroyed cities—‘ Thou,” 
here, refers not to his enemies, but to 
God, as in verses 4, 5. God alone is 
the dispenser of these judgments, and 
this blotting out of cities and peoples 
is the threatened doom of his enemies. 
Exod. xvii, 14; Deut. xxv, 19. 

7-10. The eternity of God, his uni- 
versal dominion, and his discriminating 
judgments, which preserve the right 
eous and encourage trust in him, are 
here contrasted with the view just 
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for ever: he hath prepared his throne 
for judgment. 8 And ‘he shall judge 
the world in righteousness, be'’shall inin- 
ister judgment to the people in upright- 
ness. 9 * The Lorp also will be 4a ref- 
uge for the oppressed, a refuge in times 
of trouble. 10 And they that "know 
thy name will put their trust in thee: 
for thou, Lorp, hast not forsaken them 
that seek thee. 

11 Sing praises to the Lorp, which 
dwelleth in Zion; ‘declare among the 
people his doings. 12 * When he mak- 





F Psa, 96. 13; 98. 9. —g Psa, 32.7; 37. 89: 46.1; 
91, 2.—-4 Hebrew, @ high place.—h Psalm 
91, 14. —@ Psa. 107. 22.—k& Gen. 9. 5.—=5 Or, 





given of the perpetual destruction of 
the wicked and their vain hopes. Pre- 
pared his throne— Hstablished his 
tribunal. For judgment—for right- 
eousness. These are formal statements 
of a most solemn truth. The world is 
under righteous government. The prep- 
arations for justice are already estab- 
lished. -Judge...minister judgment 
—The words are notsynonymous. ‘The 
former, DEY, (shaphat,) means judicial 


sentence, the latter }"7, (deen,) to conduct 


the cause, as between the parties, to a 
righteous conclusion. The former re- 
lates to absolute equity, the latter to 
the mode of juilicial procedure. Ref- 
uge for the oppressed—“ Refuge,” 
here, means a high pluce, or a strong 
castle upon a high place, the surest de- 
fence known in ancient fortification. 
In this and the following verses the 
strongest inducement to lovingly trust 
and seek God is held out, for his judg- 
ments are tenderly protective of such, 
and terrible only to the wicked. 

11, 12. Sing praises to the Lord 
—We have herea call for. public thanks- 
giving by all the people in their relig- 
ious assemblies. Which dwelleth 
in Zion—Zion was now the center of 
worship for the nation, (see verse 14,) 
which fixes the date of this psalm as 
being not earlier than the Syrian wars. 
Declare among the people — Peo. 


ples, here plural, DYDy, (wmmim,) can- 
not, as it commonly does, refer to Gen- 


tile nations, but to the whole Israelit- 
ish family, tle covenant tribes. In- 











eth inquisition for blood, he remember, 
eth them: he forgetteth not the ery of 
the ® humble. 

13 Have mercy upon me, O Lor, 
consider my trouble which J suffer ot 
them-that hate me, thou that! liftest me 
up from the gates of death: 14 That 
I may show forth all thy praise in the 
gates of the daughter of Zion; 1 will 
™ rejoice in thy salvation. n 

15 °The heathen are sunk down in 
the pit ¢hat they made: in the net which 
they hidis theirownfoottaken. 16 The 





afiicted.—1 Isa. 38. 10; Jonah 2. 6, —2 Psa. 
13, 5; 20. 5; 35. 9. n Psa. 7. 15, 165 35. 8; 57. 6; 
94, 23; Prov. 5. 22; 22.8; 26. 27. 








quisition for blood—Searches for the 
detection and punishment of those who 
shed innocent blood. See Gen. ix, 5; 
Kzek. xxxiii, 6. He remembereth 
them — That is, those who “trust” 
and “seek him.” Verse 10. 

13, 14. Consider my trouble—The 
tone of the psalm suddenly changes 
from that of triumphal joy to supplica- 
tion. Such sudden transitions are not 
unfrequent in poetry of the earlier and 
ruder ages, but they are never without 
cause. In this case, assuming the oc- 
casion of the psalm to be as we have 
supposed, though an unparalleled vic- 
tory had been gained, the causes of anx- 
iety and apprehension had not been 
fully removed. The Ammonitish branch 
of the war, the centre of disaffection, 
still lingered heavily. 2 Sam. x, and 
xii, 26-31. David’s kingdom had been 
orought to the brink of destruction, 
and the elements of war were kindling 
for a new explosion, This is set foith 
inverse 13. That I may show forth 
all thy praise—The end sought was 
not his own aggrandizement, but the 
glory of God. Inthe gates—The gates 
were the chief places of concourse, aud 
of courts of justice. Daughter of Zion 
—A poetic figure for the inhabitants, 
the people. 

15, 16. The natural anxiety for the 
final result is but momentary. ‘The 
psalmist returns to the consciousness of 
victory and restful confidence in the di- 
vine judgments, Sunk down—Tnat is, 
plunged. Pit—See on Pralm vii, 16. 
Net—Another figure setting forth the 
same fact. The same repeated, verse 16. 
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sical designation. 


“lah” denotes pause. 
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Lorp is ° known by the j udgment which 
he executeth: the wicked is snared in 
the work of his own hands. ¢? Higgaion. 
Selah. 17 The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, avd all the nations ° that forget 
God. 18 ‘For the needy shall not al- 
ways be forgotten: *the expectation of the 
poor shall xo¢ perish for ever. 19 Arise, 

.0 Exod. 7.5; 14. 4, 10, 31.—+¢ That is, Medita- 
tion.—>p Psa. 19. 14; 92. 3.—g Job 8. 13; Psa. 
The wicked is snared inthe work of 
his own hands—This is God’s meth- 
od of justice with men. See note on 
vii, 15. Higgaion. Selah—A mu- 
“ Higgaion” means 
a murmur, or muffled sound, and ‘ se- 
Gesenius explains 
it: “Let the instruments strike up a 








‘symphony, and the singers pause.” 


“‘Higgaion” is translated ‘‘ meditation” 
Psalm xix, 14, and ‘solemn sound” 
Psalm xcii, 3. As a musical sign, it 
would denote that the sentiment of the 
piece called for solemn thought, while 
the interlude proceeded in muffled tone. 

17, 18. The point in the last strople 
is, that God had_made the devices of 
the wicked the instruments of their 
own defeat and punishment. David 
now proceeds to a further prediction 
of their overthrow, and the vindication 
‘of the oppressed righteous. Hell— 
This is unqu‘-3tionably one of tlie places 
where sheol signifies a place of future 
‘punishment, and will fully bear the 
translation here given. Nothing less 
could suit the sense. The righteous, 
no less than the wicked, will be turned 
into the grave, but not into hell. Com- 


_ pare, on sheol, Proverbs v, 5; ix, 18; 


xxiii, 14; Job xxi, 13; and notes on 
Psalm vi, 5, and xvi, 10. 

19, 20. The closing strophe is an ur- 
gent call for hastening the righteous 


‘judgments of God. Know themselves 


to be but men—That is, that they may 
understand their true character and 
condition as mortal and sinful “men,” 
as the word denotes. When men learn 
to know themselves truly they will fear 
and obey God. 


PSALM X. 


In the Septuagint and Vulgate this 
psalm is united to the preceding, but 
for what reason is not clear. Most 


O Lorn; let not man prevail: ‘let the hea- 
then be judged in thy sight. 20 Put them 
in fear, O ee that the nations may 
know themselves "to be but men. Selah. 


PSALM X., 

HY standest thou afar off, O Lorn? 

why hidest thou thyself in times 
50.22. Ver.12; Psa.12.5.—s Prov.23.18; 24.14, 
—t Psa. 79. 6; 149. 7.—w Isa. 31.3; Ezek. 28 29, 
them as pairs, from the resemblar.ce 
of various expressions, their similar 
marks of antiquity, and the apparent - 
traces in. Psalm x of an attempt to sup- 
plement the imperfect alphabetical ar-_ 
rangement of Psalm ix. But these co- 
incidences are too vegue and inconclu- 
sive to overbear the internal evidence 
of their being two separate and inde- 
pendent productions, They cannot be- 
long to the same occasion. Psalm ix is 
a triumph; Psalm x is a lamentation, 
Psalm ix presents the Hebrew power 
as dominant, and their enemies as pros- 
trate; Psalm x places the wicked in 
power, and the covenant people in op- 
pression and reproach. In Psalm ix the 
conquered enemies of Israel are the 
Da, (goyim,) the gentile nations; in 








Psalm x the enemy is still the goyim, 
(verse 16,) who appear to have obtained 
a foothold in the land to distress the 
Hebrew family. In Psalm ix the enemy 
is marshalled in war; in Psalm x he has 
intrenched himself in politics and civil 
life. The psalm is anonymous and 
without title, aud, though it suits well 
enough David's style, it would also class 
well with the Korahite or Asaphie ef- 
fusions. The evils complained of are 
not such: as a vigorous administration 
could remedy, but such as baffled and 
defied the sovereign power of the State. 
There is no time of David’s reign an- 
swerable to the internal state of Israel 
as herein described, It better suits 
their later condition in the period of 
the captivity. 

The principal divisions are two: 
Verses 1-11, a description of the char- 
acter and practice of the writer’s ene- 
mies; verses 12-18, a prayer for their 
instant overthrow, with a confident an- 
ticipation of the result. 

1. Why—Not a demand for the rea- 


modern interpreters prefer to consider | son of delay, but a plaintive appeal for 


_ Vou, V.—4 


oO. T. 
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PSALM X, 





of trouble? 2 1The wicked in hes pride 
doth persecute the poor: *let them be 
taken in the devices that they have im- 
agined. 3 For the wicked ” boasteth 
of his ?heart’s desire, and °3blesseth the 
covetous, whom the Lorp abhorreth. 
4 The wicked, through the pride of his 
countenance, “will not seek after God: 
4God¢s not in all his *thoughts. 5 His 
ways are always grievous; ‘thy judg- 
ments are far above out of his sight: 


1 Heb. Jn the pride of the wicked he doth 
persecute,—a Psa.7.16; 9.15,16; Prov.5,22,— 
6 Psa, 94, 4.—2 Heb, sowl’s,—c Prov. 28. 4; 
Rom. 1, 32.—3 Or, the covetous blesseth him- 


self, he ubhorreth the LORD.—d Psa. 14. 2. 


—4 Or, ali his thoughts are, There is no God. 


—e Psa. 14,13; 53. 1.—/ Prov. 24. 7; Isa. 26. 11. 


help. Afar off...hidest. ..thyself— 
Not literally, but in appearance—seem- 
est to hide thyself. 

2. Wicked—The man who breaks 
law and departs from right with knowl- 
edge and of set purpose. The term 
is used five times in the psalm. It is 
notan ideal picture, but a living descrip- 
tion of an actual state of society under 
the misrule and outrages of the worst 
conceivable men. Poor—This is the 
oppressed class,—the opposite of the 
“wicked.” The title includes the ideas 
both of humble and afflicted; and under 
different original words is given seven 
times. Called, also, the “innocent,” 
‘“fatherless,” “oppressed.” Verses 8, 
ei! 

3. Blesseth the covetous, whom 
the Lord abhorreth—Literally, he 
blesseth the covetous, and blasphemeth Je- 
hovah. This preserves the antithesis. 
“Covetous,” here, is not only the man 
of evil desire, but the man that robs and 
commits violence to gratify it. 

4. Will not seek—He takes no pains 
to inquire if there be a God, or a moral 
governnient which holds men account- 
able. Thoughts — Devices, schemes, 
Tn all his plans he makes no account 
or recognition of God. 

5. Grievous — Rather, firm, sure, 
prosperous, as the true etymology would 
give it. See IIcbrew of Job xx, 21. 
This also agrees with what follows, 
Thy judgments are far above out 
of his sight—Divine judgments are 
delayed. Godsuflers the plans of “the 
wicked,” for a time, to succeed, and as 
retribution is beyond the reach of his 





as for all his enemies, ®he puffeth at 
them. 6 "He hath said in his heart, I 
shall not be moved: ‘for J shall Snever 
be in adversity. 7 * His mouth is full 
of cursing and *deceit and fraud: ' un- 
der his tongue ¢s mischief ™ and 7 vanity. 
8 He sitteth in the lurking places of the , 
villages: "in the secret places doth he 
murder the innocent: °his eyes *are 
rivily set against the poor. 9 ? He 
ieth in wait "secretly as a lion im his 


g Psa. 12. 5. —h Psa. 30. 6; Eccles. 8) 11; 
Isa. 56. 12.—7 Rev. 18. 7.—-d Heb. unto gen- 
eration and generiution.—k Rom. 3, 14.——- 
6 Heb. decetts.—l Job 20, 12.—m Psa. 12. 2. 
7 Or, iniquity.—n Hab.3.|4.—o Psa.17.11. 
—8 Heb. hide themselv:es.—p Psalm 17. 12; 
Micah 7. 2.—9 Heb. in the secret pluces. 








sensible vision, he seems to liinself to 
be prosperous and safe. His enemies, 
he puffeth at them—An expression 
of scorn. He treats all opposition with 
contempt aud derision. 

6. Never be in adversity — Jo 
generation and generation I shall not be 
wn evil: not be troubled. 

7. Cursing. ..deceit. ..fraud—The 
word ‘cursing ” may be rendered false 
swearing, as in Hos. x, 4; connected wiih 
lying, (Hosea iv, 2, Psa. ix, 12,) or eae- 
cration, iuvoking a curse upon others; 
or it may mean an oath with a curse or 
imprecation added to sanction the state 


ment, as in Num. v, 21, 22. The first 
seems to be the true sense. ‘ Deceit,” 


Hebrew, deceits; tlie plural for inten- 
sity. This applies to the external 
false show and promise of his words.. 
“ Fraud ;” the internal guile, the falsity 
of his intentions. Under his tongue 
—Words under the tongue are words 
concealed, as yet unspoken, but ready 
for an occasion. Some suppose an al- 
lusion is here made to the poison sac of 
the serpent, which lies at the root of 
the fang tooth. See Job xx, 12, 13, 
Mischief and vanity—Literally, Ju 
bour and iniquity, as if he were in rest+ 
less toil of secreting and fashioning 
wicked and deceitful words, 

8. In...lurking places—IJn ambush. 
Villages — Unwalled towns; hence 
more exposed to depredations. Privily 
set—The word may mean to hide, or 
to intently watch, like a scout or a spy. 

9. Secretly as a lion—The figure 
is now borrowed from the habits of 
beasts of prey, the most perfect for ve- 
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den: he lieth in wait to catch the poor: 
he doth eatch the poor, when he draw- 
eth him into his net. 10 1°He crouch- 
eth, and humbleth himself, that the poor 
may fall 1‘ by his strong ones. 11 He 
hath said in his heart, God hath forgot- 
ten: the hideth his face; he will never 
sest?. 12 Arise, O Lorp; O God, "lift 
up shine hand: forget not the 12 humble. 
13 Wherefore doth the wicked contemn 
God? he hath said in his heart, Thou 
Wiit not require it. 14 Thou hast seen 





it; for thou beholdest mischief and 
spite, to requite i¢ with thy hand: the 
poor *comiitteth 13 himself unto thee; 
‘thou art the helper of the fatherless. 
15 "Break thou the arm of the wicked 
and the evil man + seek out his wicked- 
ness Zill thou find none. 

16 * The Lorp is King for ever and 
ever: the heathen are perished out of 
his land. 17 Lorp, thou hast heard 
the desire of the humble: thou wilt 
14 prepare their heart, thou wilt cause 





10 Hebrew, He breaketh himself—11 Or, 
tnio his strong parts.—gq Job 22. 13; Psalm 


%. 11; 94.7; Ezekiel 8. 12; 9. 9.—~?r Micah 
5. 9.—12 Or, aflicted.— 82 Timothy 1, 12; 
\ 1 Peter 4. 19. 





crecy, wariness, deceit, and cruelty. 
In his den—Rather, in his covert, or 
covered place, where he watches for 
prey. Draweth him into his net— 
The figure changes to the method of the 
hunter in catching wild animals, 

10. Croucheth — The figure now 
changes back to the habits of the beast 
of prey. The lion never runs upon his 
prey, but always first crouches flat, and 
then springs upon his victim. Strong 
ones—His terrible jaws, teeth, and pre- 
hensile armament; or the plural may 
be used’ for the abstract, strength. 

1l. God hath forgotten—This is 
the common error of the wicked. Be- 
cause judgment is delayed they are em- 
boldened to say, “‘ God hideth his face,” 
does not see it, takes no legal notice of 
crime. | See verse 13; Psa. lxxiii, 11; 
Ezek. viii, 12. 

-12. Arise, O Lord—Against the 
blasphemous unbelief and wickedness 
already described, the psalmist calls 

“upon Jehovah, the Almighty, to show his 
power and justice in defence of his own 
Jaw and covenant promise. Lift up 
thy hand—An allusion, probably, to 
the custom of oriental masters in giving 
their orders to servants by the motion 
of the hand. Thus Baron de Tott: 
“The muzar aga, (or high priest,) com- 
ing into the hall, and approaching the 
pasha, whispered something in his ear, 
and we observed that all the answer 
he received from him was a slight hor- 
izontal motion with his hand, after which 
the vizier, instantly resuming an agree- 
able smile, continued the conversation. 
We then left the hall of audience and 








13 Hebrew, leaveth.—i Psalm 68. 5; Hosea 
14, 3. —w Psalm 37. 17. —w Psalm 29. 10; 
145. 135 146. 10; Jer. 10, 10; Lam. 5. 19; Daniel 
4, 34; 6. 26; 1 Tim. 1, 17.—14 Or, establish, — 
w 1 Chron, 29. 18, 


came to the foot of the great staircase, 
where we remounted our horses. Here 
nine heads, cut off and placed in a row 
on the outside of the first gate, com- 
pletely explained the sign which the 
vizier had made use of in our presence.” 
See note on exxiii, 2. 

13. Thou wilt not require it— 
Thou wilt not search it out, to make men 
legally answerable for their~ conduct. 
On this assumption the hope of the 
wicked is !ounded. 

14. Thou hast seen it—The psalm- 
ist repels their blasphemy. God does 
behold human actions with legal cogni- 
zance. Torequite it—Tle word ren- 
dered “‘requite” signifies to give, but the 
connexion determines what this giving 
is, namely, according to desert, judicial 
retribution. The poor committeth 
himself unto thee—Literally, the poor 
will abandon himself to thee. He seeks, 
he accepts, no other refuge. Here is 
tle faith that meets, and rebukes, and 
conquers fundamental scepticism. Fa- 
therless—Such as have no earthly pro- 
tector. 

15. Seek out—Thow wilt seek out. 
This stands opposed to the doctrine of 
the wicked in verse 13, where, using 
tlhe same word, they say: “God will 
not require, or seek out,” the sin, to pun- 
ish it. 

16. The Lord is King—Strong faith 
in the government of God triumphs. It 
breaks througli the darkness like the sun 
through the rifted cloud. The heathen 
—The goyim, gentile nations, clearly 
designating who these wicked oppres- 
sors are. See Psa. ix, 5, 15, 19. 
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thine ear to hear; 18 To *judge the 

fatherless and the oppressed, that the 

man of the carth may no more 15 oppress. 
PSALM XI. 

To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 

N *the Lorp put I my trust: » how 


say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to 
your mountain? 2 For, lo, ‘the wicked 
bend their bow, 4 they make ready their 
arrow upon the string, that they may 
1privily shoot at the upright in heart. 
3 ‘If the foundations be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do? 





@ Psa, 82. 3; Isa. 11. 4.15 Or, terrify. 
@ Psa. 56. 11.——b See 1 Sam. 26. 19, 20. 


18. Man of the earth—Jan, (WAIN, 


enosh,) frail man, as in Psa. ix, 19, 20, 
is not here designated as simply made 
of earth, but as having his abode here, 
and choosing this world as his portion. 
See note on Psa. xvii, 14. Oppress— 
The word commonly means to affright, 
terrify, and the sentence may read: 
“That frail man of the earth shall not 
continue to terrify.” This is in har- 
mony with the wish expressed Psalm 
ix, 19,20. Let not man continue to be 
a terror to his fellow man, but let God 
appear for judgment, and let all fear 
him. 





PSALM XI. 


That this psalm was written by 
David admits of no doubt. That it 
was written at a time when govern- 
ment and society offered no protection 
to the innocent, and his own life was 
in danger, are equally evident. He is 
advised to fly, to which he replies in 
the dignity of true courage, {verse 1,) 
asserting his hope to be in God rather 
than in mountain fastnesses. It is not 
wholly inconsistent with the state of 
affairs at the time Absalom was march- 
ing upon the capital with the insurgent 
army, but better suits the earlier date 
when David first fled from Saul. 
“The facts clearly point (Ewald says 
‘indisputably ’) to the position of David 
at Saul’s court, when first seriously en- 
dangered by calumniators.”— Speaker's 
Commentary. See 1 Sam. xix, 2, 22, 
42, etc.; note on verse l. The con- 
tents are expressed in his answer to 
the advice to fly, verses 1-3; and his 
calm trust in the righteous, retributive 
government of God, verses 4—1. 

1, Flee as a bird, etc.—Literally, 
Flee, bird, to your mountain. The an- 
cient versions read, as a bird. The 
particle of comp#rison is implied. This 
advice is given to the psalmist as the 


c Psa, 64. 3, 4d Psa, 21, 12,1 Heb. in 
darkness.—e Psa. 82. 5. 





only measure of safety, at a time of 
imminent peril. There is no ground 
for assuming that the imperilled one _ 
here is anideal person. The universal 
application of the psalm to all innocent 
sufferers is not at all impaired hy ad- 
mitting a real historic origin, which 
verses 1-3 clearly require. The direct 
flight of a bird from the valley to its 
mountain home, when frightened, is a 
marked though common event, proba- 
bly the occasion of a provreb by the 
Hebrews. How say ye—This is not 
a rejection of the advice given, as some 
have taught, as though David scorned 
to yield to circumstances and save his 
life by flight. Both in the time of 
Saul and Absalom he did fly “to the 
mountains.” It is no honour to our 
faith in God to despise danger, or re- 
fuse lawful means to save life, when 
duty so permits. Jesus and his apostles 
repeatedly retired before their enemies, 
But David here only professes higher 
and more essential trust in Jehovah 
than in any natural means of defence 
or escape. 

2. Here is given the reason for the 
above advice of David’s Zriends—name- 
ly, the character and attitude of hig 
enemies. Make ready — Fiz, place 
upon the string. Privily—titerally, 
in darkness ; that is, treacherously. See 
Saul’s conduct towards David, 1 Sam, 
xix, 11, The imagery is that of an 
archer in ambush, with drawn bow and 
with an assassin’s purpose, awaiting his 
victim. 

3. If foundations — Not princes 
and nobles as pillars of the State, but 
Jaws and institutions of justice. Psalm 
Ixxy, 3: Ixxxii, 6. When these are 
overthrown the righteous have no ap- 
peal. What can the righteous do 
—As if he would say, Having no ap- 
peal to justice or law, nothing remains 
but to seek safety by flight. 


PSALM XI. 


4 ‘The Lorp ¢s in his holy temple, 
the Lorp’s throne is in heaven: "his 
eyes behold, his Spee try, the children 
ofmen. 5 The Lorn 'trieth the right- 
eous: but the wicked and him that lov- 
eth violence his soul hateth. 6 * Upon 
the wicked he shall rain snares, fire and 
brimstone, and 2a horrible tempest: 
‘this shail be the portion of their cup. 
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7 For the righteous Lorp ™loveth right- 
eousness ; "his countenance doth behold 
the upright. 


PSALM XII, 


To the chief Musician 1 upon Sheminith,? A 
Psalm of David. 

ELP,? Lorp; for *the godly man 

ceaseth ; for the faithful fail from 





J Hab. 2. 20.—dg Psa. 2. 4; Isa. 66.1; Matt. 
5. 34; 23. 22; Acts 7. 49; Rev. 4. 2.——/ Psa. 
$3. 13; 34. 15,16; 66. 7.—7 Gen. 22.1; James 
1. 12.—& Gen. 19. 24; Ezek. 38. 22.—2 Or, a 
bur ning tempest. 





U See Gen, 43. 34; 1 Sam. 1. 4: 9, 28; Psa. | 
75, 8.—m Psa. 45. 7: 146. 8—mnJob 36. 73 
Psa. 83. 18; 34. 15; 1 Peter 3. 12.—1 Or, upon 
the eighth.—2 Vsa. 6, title —% Or, Save.-— 
a Isa. 57.13; Micah 7. 2. 





_ 4, The Lord is in his holy temple 
—TIlis earthly temple, or tabernacle 
called temple, 1 Samuel i, 9; iii, 3; 
and, by implication, is there for pur- 
poses of grace and protection to his 
covenant people. Throne in heaven 
As the universal ruler and judge. So 
that on this twofold ground David rests 
his cause in confidence. 

65. Trieth the righteous—An ear- 
ly and fundamental Hebrew. doctrine. 
The trials of the righteous are not 
punishments for sin, but fatherly and 
corrective chastisements for their profit. 
Heb. xii, 6-8. But the wicked— 
Very different are the judgments of 
God upon the “wicked,” whom he 
treats as violators of his laws. See on 
Psa. vii, 11-13. 

6. Rain snares, fire and brim- 
stone—A plain allusion to the over- 
throw of Sodom, Gen. xix, 24, 25. The 
overthrow of the wicked shall, like 
that of Sodom, be. sudden, manifestly 
the judgment of God, and terrible. 
Horrible tempest — Literally, hot 
wind. Probably an allusion to the 
siroceo. Thomson: “The eyes in- 
flame, the lips blister, and the moisture 
of the body evaporates under the cease- 
less application of this persecuting 
wind; you become languid, nervous, 
irritable, and despairing.” The destruc- 
tion of Sodom became early an emblem 
of the doom of the wicked, as did after- 
ward gehenna, or tophet. See Deut. 
xxix, 23-25; Isa. xxx, 33; xxxiv, 9-10; 
‘Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Jude7. Todeny the 
_ application of these figures to the life 
to come is to deny that the Old Test- 
ament gives any allusion to a future 
_ state; that is, that the Hebrews kuew 
as much of that subject as the heathen. 
Conformably to the same laws of lan- 





guage, before our Lord’s time the Greek 
mapddeaoe, (grove, pleasure garden,) be- 
came the emblem of the abode of the 
blessed after death. The portion of 
their cup—An idiomatic expression, ~ 
(see Job xxi, 20,) denoting that award or 
portion which God himself has accurate- 
ly measured out to the wicked as their 
just desert. Psa. lxxv,-8; Rev. xiv, 10. 
It is also used in a good sense in Psalms 
xvi, 5; exvi, 13. 

4, His countenance doth behold 
the upright—That is, with complai- 
sance and delight, as the verb often 
signifies. But most modern critics 
read, The upright shall behold his face, 
which, though either is defensible, - 
makes a better sense, and better suits 
the doctrinal antithesis of the context 
respecting the divine treatment of the 
righteous and the wicked. See note 
on Psalm xvii, 15; and compare 1 John 
iii, 2. The passage is a clear recogni- 
tion of the future life, 


PSALM XII. 


The prevalent corruption and false- 
hood of the times is the theme of this 
psalm. Not that every individual is 
false, but that the leading men and 
governing spirit of society are so. 
True men are afraid to speak out, and 
flattery and deceit prevail. The psal- 
mist is alone in the midst of these fic- 
kle tides, himself their victim. It suits 
well the history of 1 Sam. xxiii. The 
psalm generally falls into two parts: 
the complaint, verses 1-4, and the an- 
swer of Jehovah aud David’s amen 
thereto, verses 5-8. 

TitLE: Upon Sheminith—That is, 
upon the eighth, or octave. See note on 
the title of Psa. vi. 

1. Help, Lord—The call is abrupt, 
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among the children of men. 2 » They 
, Speak vanity every one with his neigh- 
vour: ° with flattering lips and with +a 
double heart do they speak. 3 The 
Lorp shall cut off all flattering lips, and 
the tongue that speaketh ‘5 proud things: 
4 Who have said, With our tongue will 








6 Psa, 10, 7.—c Psa. 28, 3; 62.4; Jer. 9.8: 
Rom. 16. 183—4 Heb. @ heart and a heurt, 
1 Chron, 12, 33.—d 1 Sam. 2. 3; Psa. 17. 10; 
Dan. 7. 8, 25.—\5 Heb. great things. 


impassioned, and universal. The verb 
has no object, because the evil is not 
local and personal, but general. The 
godly man ceaseth—Better, the merci- 
ful man ceaseth ; exactly parallel to Micah 
vii, 2: “The good man is perished out 
of the earth.” The earth is given up 
to violerce and rapine. On the use of 
TDN, (hhasid,) godly, merciful, see on 


Psalms iv, 3; Ixxxvi, 2. The faithful 
Literally, the amen people. Those 
who believe and speak the truth and 
keep their word. Men have ceased to 
regulate their conduct one with an- 
other by the law of kindness and 
truth. Compare the complaint of 
Elijah, 1 Kings xix, 10, 14.  Chil- 
dren of men—Sons of Adam, a desig- 
nation of an earthborn, degenerate 
race, as opposed to ‘sons of God.” 

2. They speak vanity—That is, 
emptiness ; their words are devoid of 
meaning, because they do uot truly 
represent any thing, the speaker hay- 
ing no intention of fulfilling what is 
promised, or of stating things as they 
really exist. Flattering lips—Svip- 
pery words. A double heart—Liter- 
ally, a heart and a heart; that is, a 
heart to make .a given impression by 
his slippery words, and another heart 
to do the opposite to that impression. 
Opposed to a “ perfect heart,” 1 Chron. 
xii, 33, 38, 

3. Flattering lips ... tongue 
that speaketh proud things—Two 
Opposite characters, the dissembler 
and the self-confident boaster, alike 
abominable to God. 

4. With our tongue will we pre- 
vail—The tonzue is often a more dead- 
ly weapon than the sword, and these 
boasters seem to have been aware of 
itsenvenomed power. These men would 
be weak in open war, but were terrible 











PSALM XII. 





we prevail, our lips Save our own: who 
is lord over us? 

5 For the oppression of the poor, for 
the sighing of the needy, *now will I 
arise, saith the Lorp; I will set him in 
safety from him that 7{puffeth at him. 
6 The words of the Lorp are * pure 








6 Hebrew, are with ws.—e Exodus 3. 7, 83 
Isaiah 33. 10,—7 Or, would ensnure him.— 
J Psa. 10. 5.—g 2 Sam. 22.31; Psa. 1¢, 30; 19. &3 
119. 140; Prov. 30. 5. 








in flattery, evil counsel, and lies. Here- 
in lay their strength, of which they 
boasted, not knowing that a just God 
rules, and that the world is not sban- 
doned to become the victim of tricks and 
contrivances. Our lips are our own 
—Literally, ow lips are with us; are 
our servants, subject to our will. 
Who is lord over us—Here is tho 
climax of their arrogance and impa- 
dence. 

5. For the oppression of the poor 
—‘‘For” is here causal, because of the 
Oppression, and marks the point where 
the divine forbearance ends and the 
work of judgment begins.  Saith 
the Lord—This is the date of the an- 
swer of prayer; Jehovah saith, or will 
say. The word goes forth, and faith 
is assured. From him that puffeth 
at him—Many critics read, “I will set 
him in safety who panteth after it;”? 
but it seems more in conformity with 
the connexion to understand map, 


(pooahh,) to breathe, blow, puff. in the 
contemptuous sense of scorn—see note 
OD) xX, 0. 

6. The words of the Lord are 
pure words—The sayings of Jehovah 
are pure sayings. From the lying 
lips and perverse speeches of the wick- 
ed already noticed, by which they 
thought to compass their ends, the 
psalmist turns with adoring delight 
to the pure and perfect words of God, 
by which, and not by the falsehood and 
arrogance of man, the world shall be 
governed. F'urnace of earth--The 


word bby, (aleel,) furnace, which oc 


curs nowhere else in Scripture, has 
been translated workshop, from the 
root idea, to work, perform, accomplish ; 
and of earth has been understood as’ 


denoting, as to earth, thus making the. 


P 


~ country see to it. 


PSALM XII. 





_words: as silver tried in a furnace of 
earth, purified seven times. -7 Thou 
-shalt. keep them, O Lorp, thou shalt 
preserve ®them from this generation for 
ever. 8 The wicked walk on every 
side, when °the vilest men are exalted. 
JZ 





8 Heb. Aim: that is, every one of them.— 
9lleb. the vilest of thesons of men are exalted, 





passage read, Silver tried in a work- 
ship, (as to earth,) that is, purged from 
its earthy particles, its dross, scoria. 
Others more naturally understand it of a 
furnace, crucible, or melting pot made 
of earth, which gives a better construc- 
tion, and one more in harmony with the 
figura. It is no objection to this lat- 
ter view, that it takes “earth” in the 
unnsual sense of element, or material. 
Seven times—A proverbial phrase for 
perfectly, completely. 

7. Thou shalt keep them—That 
is, thy people, thy suffering people, 
though surrounded on all sides by 
wicked persecutors. Thou shalt 
preserve them—Hebrew, Thou wilt 
preserve him, tie persecuted saint; the 
singular. being used as a personifica- 
tion. From this generation—From 
the men of this age, and from the 
same men of every age. The charac- 
ter of the age is given in verses 1, 2. 
Compare Acts ii, 40; Matt. xi, 16, 22. 
The hostile atiitude of the world to- 
wards the Church distinguishes all 
generations. Flor ever — 10 eternity. 
The deliverance of the righteous shall 
not be temporal only, but perpet- 
ual, for ever. Less than this neither 
the language nor subject will admit. 

8. The wicked walk on every 
side — They walk round and round. 
The phrase not only intimates numer- 
ically their multitude, (Isa. xlix, 18, 
Ix, 4,) but also, that they wear an air 
of wantonness and arrogance, aS con- 
scious of holding the sway of public 
afiairs. When the vilest men are 
exalted—This gives the cause of the 
degeneracy of the times. Proverbs 
xxviii, 12. Base, low, weak, and 
worthless men in power will ruin any 
age. Let Christian voters of this 
The psalmist ends 
where he begins, with an echo of 
verses 1, 2, but sustained by the word 
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PSALM XIII. 
To the 1 chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
OW long wilt thou forget me, O 
Lorp? for ever? *haw long wilt 
thou hide thy face from me? 2 How 
long shall I take counsel in my soul, 





1 Or, overseer.m—a Deut. 31.17; Job 13, 343. 
Psalm 44, 24; 88. 14; 89. 46; Isaiah 59. 2. 





of Jehoyah, who (verse 5) promises 
deliverance. 


PSALM XIII. 
The emphatic ap x7 (ad-anah) “how 


long,” and the complaint of sufferings 
long continued, sownd like an echo 
from the depth of the captivity, to 
which many have assigued this psalin. 
But, as it also fitly applies to the pro- 
longed persecutions by Saul, and bears 
in the title the name of David as author, 
among whose psalms it is placed by the 
compiler of the Hebrew Peralter, it may 
be better to follow the drift of modern 
authority, and place it at the latter end 
of tle Sauline persecution. Bunt, above 
all, it belongs to the pious ‘n all ages 
who suffer as David did. The psalm 
has three strophes of two verses each: 
Verses 1-2, the complaint; verses 3, 4, 
the prayer; verses 5, 6, the joyful vie- 
tory of faith. The gradat’on of men- 
tal exercise from the complaint, through 
the prayer, to the victory, is beantiful. 
1. How long—Literallv, Until when? 
A most natural outgushing of the heart 
under long continued sorrow and un- 
relieved oppression. Dsa. xciv, 3; Zech. 
i, 12; Rev. vi, 10. Its occurrence four 
times in verses 1, 2, indicates the vio- 
lenee of the persecution, aud the lan- 
guishing strength of the sufferer. F'or- 
et me...for ever —The ‘‘forget- 
ting,’ and “hiding the face,” was in 
appearance only, not in reality. The 
language is not that of doubt or com- 
plaint, but of simple suffering coming 
from the human aspect of affairs, and 
speaking of things phenomenally, as we 
would say. The whole Bible is full of 
examples where. with the sincerest 
piety and faith, the sufferer gives forth 
the voice of nature. 
2. Take counsel in my soul—Lit- 
erally, “put counsel in my soul.” How 
long shall this life of peril and anxiety 
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having sorrow, in my heart daily ? how 
long shall mine enemy be exalted over 
me? 3 Consider and hear me, O Lorp 
my God: lighten mine eyes, ‘lest I 
sleep the sleep of death; 4°*Lest mine 
enemy say, I have prevailed against 
him ; and those that trouble me rejoice 
when I am moved. 

ee eer ee 


6 Ezra 9. 8, —c Jeremiah 51. 39.—d Psalms 
~ 25, 2; 85, 193 88. 16. 








PSALM XIII. - 


5 But I have °trusted in thy mercy ; 
my heart shall rejoice in thy salvation. 
6 I will sing unto the Lorp, because he ~ 
hath ‘dealt bountifully with me. 


PSALM XIV. : 
To the chief Musician, A Psulm of David, 
Tus *fool hath said in his heart, 


é Psalm 33, 21.—/Psalm 116. 7; 119. 17.3—— 
@ Psalm 10, 4; 53. 1. 








compel me daily to new plans and new 
cares for my safety ? 

3. Consider...me — From dejec- 
tion of mind David turns to prayer with 
amore softened and hopefultone. ‘Con- 
sider; ” that is, behold, look ; give direct, 
immediate, attention. Lighten...eyes 
—His sorrow had dimmed the lustre 
of his eyes, which the divine joy and 
salvation alone could restore. “On the 
figure, see 1 Sam. xiv, 27, 29. Sleep 
of death—Literally, lest I shall sleep the 
death. This language is the strongest 
that the Hebrew supplies to denote that 
without help from God death must soon 
end the dreadful conflict. See Jer. 
li, 39. 

4. Lest mine enemy say—Not only 
is his own life in danger, but a further 
reason for divine interference is the re- 
proach that would otherwise fall upon 
the cause of God. The psalmist’s over- 
throw would be the triumph of un- 
Tighteousness. 

5, But I have trusted—The past 
tense indicates the habit of his life, 
Until now he has trusted, and he is 
suddenly strengthened in hope by the 
memory. 

6. I will sing—Faith rises to the 
point of victory, and joy ends the bitter 
outery of verses 1 aud 2. Luther: 
“While Satan rages and roars about 
him, he meanwhile Sings quietly his 
little psalm.” 


PSALM XTV. 


The listoric occasion of this psalm 
seems c.early indicated. The class of 
men bearing rule, und giving character 
to the age, is atheistic. Hebrew and 
heathen have alike sunk into godless. 
ness and corruption. The Hebrew peo- 
ple are in great reproach and oppres- 
sion, Their enemies are Tampant and 
pitiless, (verse 4;) but salvation is still 


looked for from Zion, from which they 
are in distant captivity, (verse 7.) These 
are not the indications of an internal 
struggle of a faithful few against a ma- 
jority party of apostates. No state of 
the nation could meet all the conditions 
of the case but one of foreign captivity, 
with arrogant oppressors, as in the time 
of Belshazzar. It seems against this 
view that the authorship is assigned to 
David; but this is obviated by suppos- 
ing the body of the psalm to have been 
written by him, and revised and altered 
by a later hand, especially inserting 
verses 4 and 7 to suit it to the captivity. 
It is evident, frorn its insertion twice in - 
the Psalter, with variations, (see Psa. 
liii,) that it has been altered from an 
original, perhaps fragmentary, copy. 
(See further in the notes.) So far ag 
the psalm approaches a strophical ar 
rangement, it falls into seven verses— 
verses 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, of three lines, and 
verses 5, 6, of two lines, each. Verse 1 
a general declaration of the corruption 
and atheism of the times; verse 2, the 
divine inspection into the extent of the 
degeneracy ; verse 3, the divine decis- 
ion upon the universal depravity of the 
nations; verse 4, the divine expostala- 
tion and warnivg; verse 5, the terror 
of the people at the apprehended judg- 
ment of God; verse 6, the cause of the 
hatred of his people shown to be on acs 
count of their religion; verse 7, the 
faith and prayer of the psalmist for the 
redemption of his people. 

1, Foool—The word never meana 
idiot, or one deficient in natural ability, 
but always one who has cast off the 
fear of God, and acts from pride, selfish 
passions, and self-conceit. Said in his 
heart—“ Heart,” here, as often in the 
Scriptures, denotes the centre of the 
sympathetic‘system, the seat of the de- * 
sires and affections, as distinct from the 
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There is no God. They are corrupt, 
they have done abominable works, there 
is none that doeth good. 2 ° The Lorp 
looked down from heaven upou the chil- 
dren of men, to see if there were an 
that did understand, and seek God. 
3 ¢ They are all gone aside, they are all 
together become ' filthy: there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one. 





b Gen. 6. 11,12; Rom. 3. 10.—c Psa. 33.13; 
102. 19.—d Rom. 3. 10-12.—1 Heb. stinking. 
-—e Jer. 10. 25; Amos 8 4; Micah 3. 3. — 
Jf Psa, 79,6; Isa. 64. 7. 





cerebral or intellective faculty. This 
aheism, hence, was not founded in 
reason, but in impure and selfish de- 
sires. Corrupt. ..abominable—This 
gives the moral cause and fruit of athe- 
ism, and defines nabal, or fool. 

2,3. The Lord looked down...to 
see—An anthropomorphism, simply de- 
noting that he made special judicial in- 
quiry; that is, that he took accurate 
judicial knowledge of men’s acts, such 
as we arrive at only by a process of 
close investigation. Understand, and 
seek God—This was thie test of char- 
acter, the issue between God and men. 
The quotation of this by the apostle ap- 
plies to the universal race, ‘‘ both Jews 
and Gentiles.” Rom. iii, 9-12. They 
are all reckoned in sin, aud as the ar- 
gument is addressed to the Jews, it 
shows that this was the sense in which 
they understood the text. The sume 
universality is expressed in the text by 

~ children of men, (Heb. sons of Adam,) 
and in verse 3 by the terms all, to- 
gether, none, no, not one. The 
bearing of this upon the historical occa- 
sion of the psalm shows that it was 
such as could not be limited to the 
dominance of a corrupt Jewish party, 
but included the Gentile nations as 
well, who now held sway. As a proof 
- ff universal, and hence hereditary, de- 
pravity, it is decisive. 

4. Who eat up my people—God 
is introduced as speaking. ‘‘ Who de- 
vour the righteous with the same un- 
consciousness with which they would 
take their accustomed meal.”—Perowne. 
The spirit that “calls not upon the 
Lord,” that says, ‘‘ There is no God,” 
has been in all ages a spirit of persecu- 
tion of God's people and of inhumanity 
to man. ‘ My people” must be under- 








4 Ilave all the workers of iniquity no 
knowledge? who *eat up my people as 
they eat bread, and ‘call not upon the 
Lorp. & There 2were they in great 
fear: for God is in the generation of the 


righteous. 6 Ye have shamed the coun- 
sel of the are because the Lorn és his 
S refuge. 34 Oh that the salvation cf 


Israel were come out of Zion! i when the 


2Heb. they feared a feur, Psa. 53. 5. — 
g Psa. 9. 9; 142. 5.—3 Heb. Who will gire, 
ete.; see Rom. 11. 26,—/ Psa, 43, (,——7é Joh 
42,10; Psa. 126. 1. 





stood of the covenant people, specially 
of those who adhered to the spirit of | 
the covenant. 

5. There were they in great fear 
—Literally, afraid with fear. The form 
is intensive. It would seem that the 
allusion is to some interposition of Je- 
hovah, which had checked the heathen 
and- wrought consternation, as in Dan. 
iii, 24-27. Several such instances oc- 
eurred during the captivity. But the 
adverb may denote time instead of place, 
and read, then were they in fear, etc. ; 
that is, when God arose to judgment, 
Generation. ..righteous — ‘‘ Genera- 
tion,” here, means not only the people 
living at any one time, but, as a moral 
designation, as in this place, all people 
of a given sort or quality in any age. 
See note on Psa. xii, 7. 

6. Shamed—Not only frustrated, 
but, by treating with derision, caused 
it to become reproachful. Counsel of 
the poor—God’s afflicted ones. Their 
counsel, like that of the pious in all 
ages, was to fear Jehovah, to obey and 
trust him. It is tlhe counsel of the suf- 
fering, witnessing Church to the proud 
and atheistic world, and it is a warning 
as well. The verse is regarded as ellip- 
tical, and should be read: ‘Ye may 
shame the counsel of the poor, [but in 
vain, | because the Lord is his refuge.” 

7, Oh that the salvation of Israel 
—Or, whowill give the salvation of Israel. 
It isa form of ardent wish that by some 
one deliverance might be given, as Psa. 
lv, 6. Out of Zion—Here meaning 
the Jewish Church, as the depositary 
of God’s truth. The true Hebrew 
looked for national blessings only from 
this source, as the New Testament saint 
expects all public prosperity through 
the Ghurch. Even during the exile, 
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PSALM XV: 





Lorp bringcth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel 
shall be glad. 


PSALM XV. 
A Psalm of David. 


Loro, "who shall Jabide in thy 





. & Psa. 24, 3,—1 Heb. sojourn, lh Psa. 2. 6; 
8. 4.—c Isa. 33. 15.—d Zech. 8, 16; Eph. 4. 25, 








when Jerusalem, of which Zion was 
& part, was in ruins, prayer was made 
with the face thitherward, (1 Kings 
viii, 44, 48, Dan. vi, 10,) and all hope 
of the nation was associated with its 
restoration. Psa. cii, 13, 16; cxxix, 5. 
The books of Ezra and Nehemiah abun- 
dantly show this. The passage in ques- 
tion has also been considered Messianic, 
a reference to the salvation of spiritual 
Israel by Christ. See Isa. lix, 20; Rom. 
xi, 26. When the Lord bringeth 
back the captivity of his people— 
To bring back the captivity is to return 
the captives to their own country and 
national rights, and is the standing 
formula for the returning of the Baby- 
lonian exiles, as in Psa. exxvi, 1; Jer. 
xxx, 3; Joeliii, 1; Zeph. iii, 20. It is 
a political, implying a moral, restitution. 
The force and transitive form of the 
verb, with May, (shebooth,) captivity, 


admits no other sense. Jacob shall 
rejoice—Sce Psa. exxvi and Hos. vi, 11. 
So shall the Chureh of Christ rejoice 
in the gathering of her converts and her 
full restoration. Isa. xii; xxxv, 8-10. 


PSALM XV. 


A question of profoundest import, 
asked of Jehovah, with the answer, 
comprehend the matter of the psalm, 
Tabernacle and holy hill, refer 
us at once to Zion, and the question 
(verse 1) naturally suggests the ocea- 
sion of pitching the sacred tont, with 
the ark, there. 2 Sam. vi, 17. Compare 
Psa. xxiv, to which it bears a striking 
resemblance. It is remarkable that 
nothing is said in the supposed answer 
cf Jehovah of sacrifices or ritualistic 
worship, but duties of the moral law 
are insisted on as being higher and 
more essential, The same superior ex- 
cellenre of the moral to the ceremonial 
law often appears in the Old Testament 





tabernacle? who shall dwell in »thy 
holy hill? 

2 °He that walketh uprightly, and 
worketh righteousness, and ‘speaketh 
the truth in his heart. | 3 *He that back- 
biteth not with his tongue, nor doeth 
evil to his neighbour, ‘nor *taketh up'a 





eé Lev. 19.16; Psa. 34. 13.—/ Exod, 23.1.— — 
2 Or, receiveth, or, endureth, 


as an anticipation of New Testament 
times. 1 Sam. xv, 22; Psa 1, 15, 16; 
Hos. vi, 6. 

1. Abide—This is the emphatic word 
in the inquiry, and stands opposed to a 
formal and occasional visit to Zion. It 
is the stable and immovable character, 
that shall ‘stand in the judgment,” 
to whom citizenship in the spiritual Zi- — 
on shall be awarded. Tabernacle— 
Hither the tabernacle proper, which 
in David’s time was in Gibeon, or the 
sacred tent, at this time on Zion, which 
contained the ark of the covenant. 
Holy hill—Or, mountain of thy holiness, 
namely, Zion, (Psa. ii, 6,) so called be- 
cause the-ark abode there. The terms 
are to be taken spiritually, and the 
question is equal to, ‘‘ Lord, who shall 
dwell for ever in thy presence? What 
character shall continue without end in 
thy true Church ?” 

2. Walketh uprightly — Whose 
daily life is blameless, pure. Worketh 
righteousness—W hose works are con- 
formed to the law of God, in obedience 
to his will. ‘ Righteousness” is obedi- 
ence to the law of God. Speaketh 
the truth in his heart — Whose 
thoughts and intentions are truthful 
and sincere, and whose words represent 
his meaning. 

3. The remaining verses of the psaim 
describe the character inquired after 
(verse 1) in its conduct toward ovhers. 
Backbiteth not—The word rendered 
“backbiteth,” radically means to go 
about, walk, wander, for whatever pur- 
pose, and hence as ¢alebearer, slanderer. 
By the law of God, and the judgment 
of mankind, a most cowardly, despiea- 
ble, and pernicious practice, and yet 
how common! Exod. xxiii, 1; Ley. 
xix, 16. Our English version of the 
latter passage brings out the full idea: 
‘Thou shalt not go up and down as a 
talebearer.” Evil—The term is ge- 
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reproach against his neighbour. 4 *In 
whose eyes a vile person is contemned ; 
but he honoureth them that fear the 
Lorpv. He that" sweareth to his own hurt, 





_g Esther 3. 2.— Judges 11. 35.—#7 Exodus 
99.25; Larv. 25.36; Deut. 23.19; Ezekiel 18. 8; 





neriec—any thing that works injury. 
Neighbour—That is, another, whoever 
he may be, any member of the human 
family. The word also denotes friend, 
companion, fellow. Taketh up a re- 
proach—To “take up a reproach” is 
to repeat it. Against his neighbour 
—The word here rendered “neighbour” 
is different from that in the previous 
line, and means one who ts nigh, either 
by residence, friendship, or blood re- 
lations!iip. Talebearing and slanderous 
gossip are proverbially neighbourhood 
nuisances and Church scandals. 

_ 4, A vile person is contemned— 
This clause relates to the moral estimate 
given of a worthless character. The 
true, or ideal, man described in the text 
despises a “vile” person. He hates 
the hateful because he loves the lovely. 
He esteems as reprobate that which 
ought to be rejected, because his own 
moral sensibilities and perceptions are 
just and holy. Honoureth them 
that fear the Lord—Here is the rule 
by which his judgments and conduct 
are governed. Because his own aim is 


to honour God, he honoureth them that 


fear God. Sweareth to his own 
hurt, and changeth not—Not that a 
promise to do a wrong thing is binding 
either in equity or conscience, of which 
character is Herod’s oath, (Matt. xiv, 9 ;) 
but that a vow or engagement to do 
that which in itself is lawful and right 
must be kept, though the performance 
should involve pecuniary loss or per- 
sonal suffering. Fidelity to just con- 
tracts is fundamental justice. See Num. 
xxx, 2; Judges xi, 35. 

5. Usury—The law of Moses forbade 
a Hebrew taking usury or interest from 
abrother Hebrew. A pledge might be 
taken in security of payment, but noth- 
ing further. The noncommercial habits 
of the Hebrews did not require interest 
on capital, and the general law of equal 
distribution which pervaded their econ- 
omy, forbade it, as oppressive to the 
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and changeth not. 5 ‘He that putteth 
not out his money to usury, ‘nor tak- 
eth reward against the innocent. He that 
doeth these things 'shall never be moved. 











22. 12.—k Exodus 23, 8; Deut. 16.19, —— 
2 Psalm 16. 8; 2 Peter 1, 10. 





poor. Deut. xxiii, 19, 20. To further 
shield the poor, the creditor was re- 
quired to release the debtor every sev- 
enth year. Deut. xv, 1-2. Nor tak- 
eth reward against the innocent— 
The practice of which is the immemo- 
rial blight and curse of oriental gov- 
ernmenis, and is still watching at all 
human courts, and threatening the peace 
and integrity of all nations. For the 
law on this point, see Exodus xxiii, 8, 
Deut. xvi, 19, and 2 Chron, xix, 6, 7. 
Never be moved — This last clause 
concludes the answer to the question 
of verse 1: “ Lord, who shall abide?” 


The Hebrew pbipd, (leolam,). for ever, 


gives the measure of duration suitable 
to the subject to which it applies—“ He 
shall not be moved #0 eternity.” To 
confine these rewards of the perfect 
man to this life, or to deny to the lan- 
guage a direct reference to the unend- 
ing future life, is simply to demolish all 
just rules of interpretation, and trifle 
with all serious reasoning. 


PSALM XVI. 


The “preserve me, O God,” (verse 
1,) David's usual prayer in distress, 
must not be so construed here, as. to 
prevent its accord with the tone and 
spirit of the psalm, nor the grateful 
recognitions of his present prosperity. 
Verses 5, 6. An air of profound medi- 
tation, and of high satisfaction at the 
providence which had shaped his lot, 
with a triumphant faith in the final 
blessed result of life, characterize this 
most evangelical lyric. According to 
verse 8, and the spirit of thanksgiving 
which pervades the whole. it could not 
have been written after his grievous 
fall; nor, from the high Messianic 
character of verses 9-11, before his 
accession to the entire kingdom and 
peaceful settlement upon the throne. 
It seems best suited to the time soon 
after the delivery of the promise by 
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PSALM XVI. 
1 Michtam 2 of David, 
4 Soria eee be me, O God: * for in thee 
do I put my trust. 2 O my soul, 
thou hast said unto the Lorp, Thou art 
my Lord: my goodness extendeth not 





10r, A golden Psalm of Diwid, — 2 So 
Psalms 56, 57. 58, 59, 60.— « Psalm 25, 20, — 
6 Job 22, 2,3; 35.7,8; Psalm 50. 9; Romans 








Nathan, (2 Sam. vii,) when the kingdom 
was at peace, though the recent sub- 
jagation of his enemies left apprehen- 
siors of revolt, while the more distant 
perples of Arabia and Syria might al- 
ready have given symptoms of hostility. 
A few years later war was actually re- 
newed, (2 Sam. viii, 1-14,) the foreshad- 
owing of whici) probably occasioned the 
anxions ery of verse 1. 

Tittn: Michtam— A word upon 
which ancient aud modern interpreters 
are much divided; but it seems safe to 
follow the rabbinical sense, as does our 
English version, and to derive it from 
Dnd, (kethem,) gold, or something as 


excellent as gold, so that IJichtam of 


David, would be a golden (that is, a 
precious) psalm of David. It occurs 


only in five other places, the titles of 


Psalms lvi-lx. 

1, Preserve me—Sce introductory 
note. 

2. O my soul—These words are 


not.in the original, but FON, thow hast 


said, being in the second person femi- 
nine, supposes the soul addressed, 
which is not uncommon in David's 
dramatic style. See Psalm xlii, 5, Lye 
and xliii, 5. Comp. Lam. iii, 24. My 
goodness extendeth not to thee— 
Hebrew, my goodness [is] not above, 


POY, or beyond thee. Goodness is not 


to be here taken in the sense of benefi- 
cence, but of happiness. Nothing stood 
above, or aside from, God as an object 
of desire or aim. God himself was the 
source and sum of all satisfaction, as 
in Dga. Ixxiii, 25. This is the soul’s re- 
sponse to Exodus xx, 3, “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” 

3. Tothe saints—Taking the prep- 
osition “to” in the sense of belonging to, 
joining to, the meaning would be, “I 
have no good beyond thee, belonging 
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to thee; 3 But to the saints that are 
in the earth, and to the ‘excellent, in- 
whom is all my delight. 4 Their sor- 
rows shall be multiplied tiat 3hasten 
after another god their drink offerings 
of blvod will I not offer, ¢nor take up 





11. 35.—c Malachi 3. 17.—3 Or, give gifis to 
another, —— d Exodus 23, 13; Joshua 23. 7; 
Hosea 2. 16, 17, sa 


a ee 
as I do to the fellowship of the saints, 

and the noble, in whom is all my de- 

light.”—Perowne. Or, taking the same 

particle in the sense of as to, in respect 

to, read, In respect to the saints who 

are in the earth, even the noble, or 

princely, all my delight is in them. 

Saints are thoxe dedicated to God bys 
covenant and sacrifice. In the earth 

—Is purely descriptive and relative. 

The contrast is with saints “ in heaven,”’ 

which is often made. See note on 

Psalm Ixxxix, 6; and compare Eph. 

iii, 15; Heb. xii, 23. Bxcellent—A 

title of rank—noble, princely—synony- 

mous with ‘saints who are in the 

earth,” in the previous line. Deut, 

xxxill, 29; Heb. xi, 25; 1 Pet. ii, 9. 

He discovers and confesses their rank, 

though being in the earth they are- 
often imperfect and in reproach. In 
whom is all my delight—I delight 

in them alone. David’s supreme happi- 

ness is in God, and, secondarily, in the 

“saints” as God’s people. ; 

4. Hasten after another god — 
Spoken of the zeal of idol worship- 
pers, and especially of apostates, who 
in distress and. fear precipitately cast 
off Jehovah for idols. Such’ shall 
multiply sorrows. This verse is in 
marked contrast with the preced- 
ing. Drink offerings of blood— 
The drink offering was a livetion of 
wine, poured upon the sacrifice on the 
altar. It accompanied both bloody 
and unbloody sacrifices. See notes on. 
Lev. xxiii, 13; xviii, 27; Num. xv, 4; 
vii, 10. The “ drink offering of blood,” 
miglit be so called because accompany- 
ing the bloody sacrifice, as opposed to 
the mtnchah, or ubloody offerings; or 
as being, among idol worshippers, asso- 
ciated with inhuman rites, or with blood- 
stained hands. Nor take up their 
name into my lips—Which the law 
forbade. Exodus xxiii, 13. 5 
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their names into my lips. 5 * The Lorp 
is the portion ‘of mine inheritance 
and ‘of my cup: thou maintainest mp 
lot. 6 The lines are fallen unto me in 
pees places; yea, I have a goodly 
eritage. _- 
<Y I will bless the Lorn, who hath 





given me counsel: #my reius also in- 


struct me in the night seascns. 8 *I 
have set the Lorp always before me: 
because ‘he is at my right hand, *I shall 
not be moved. 9 Therefore my heart 
is glad, ‘and my glory rejoiceth: my 
flesh also shall Srest in hope, 10 ™ For 





é Deut. 32.9; Psa. 73. 26; 119. 57; 142.5; Jer. 
10.16; Lam. 3. 24.—\4 Heb. af my part.— 
Psa, 11. 6.—g Psa. 17. 3.— /h Acts 2. 25. 

5. The Lord is the portion of 
mine inheritance— An allusion to the 
settlement by lot of the land of Canaan 
among the tribes, and specially to the 
§ribe of Levi, which had no landed 
estate except tle suburbs of their 
cities, for “ Jehovah was his portion.” 

See Num. xviii, 20; Deut. x, 9; and 
xviil, 1,2. Jehovah was not only the 
one who gave him his portion, but he 
was himself that portion. See notes 
on verses 2, 3; and compare 1 Cor. iii, 
22, 23; Eph. i, 11; with note. My 
eup—See note on Psa. xi, 6. 

6. This isan amplification of verse 5. 
Lines—Cords or chains by which land 
was measured. Sometimes, by meton- 
ymy, the land itself was thus called 
because measured by line. 

. 1%. Counsel—God had made him 
wise and skilful in divine wisdom. 


- Reins—The word nia, (kelayoth,) 


which occurs only in the plural, is al- 
ways, in the common version, translat- 
ed either kidneys or reins, the former 
the literal, the latter the figurative or 
physical sense, in which it denotes 
the tenderest inward sensibility. It is 


often associated with 3, (lebh,) heart, 


(Psa. xxvi, 2, Jer. xi, 20,) as denoting 
the innermost feeling, never with yp2, 


(beten,) or ODM, (Belly, or bowels,) or 
~ with 39), (hereb,) inner part, all psychi- 


eal terms. See on Psalm v, 9. To be 
instructed by the reins, is to be admon- 
ished and corrected by the feelings, 
awakened by meditation, whether of 
- a painful or ple-surable nature. The 
word 7D); (yahsar ) instruct, chasten, has 


-commonly the idea of painful discipline, 
but here of joyful incentive to make 
Jehovah his portion. 

8. Set the Lord always before 


é Psa. 73, 3; 110. 53, 191. 5k Psa. 15, 5,— 
ZPsa. 30, 12; 57. 8.—5 Heb. dwell confidently. 
—m Psa. 49. 15; Acts 2. 27, 31; 18. 35. 





me — Acting as under his eye, and. 
“as seeing Him who is invisible,” 
Heb. xi, 27. At my right hand— 
Close to me, and at the place for most 
opportune aid. This and the following 
verses are Messianic and evangelical 
in the highest sense. (See Acts ii, 25; 
and note.) As such, the interpreta- 
tion must proceed upon a literal and 
historic sense only so far as that is an 
ectype of the prophetic and spiritual. 
It is impossible to compress the lan- 
guage of these verses withiu the limits 
of the personal history of David. 

9. My glory—The word generally 
means honour, majesty, renown; but 
here, the soul, as the most excellent 
part of man. My flesh...shall rest 
in hope — 72, (jlesh,) is the organic 


body, and the enumeration of heart, 
glory, (soul,) flesh, nearly answers to 
the Greek trichotomy, “spirit, soul, and 
body,” 1 Thess. v, 23, where see. note. 
When applied to the human body the 
word commonly means the living body, 
as opposed to one dead, and it has 
been hence urged that it could not ap- 
ply, as a prophecy, to the dead body of 
Christ. But against this it may be 
urged, first, To restrict the whole to the 
personal history of David would give 
only the sense, ‘‘My body shall dwell 
in safety,” that is, I shall be preserved 
alive—a rendering too insipid and 
pointless to comport with the dignity 
of the psalm. Secondly, The seope of 
the passage requires us to understand 
the author as speaking of the state 
after death. See on verses 10, 11. 
Thirdly, It would be perfectly natural 
for him, in speaking of the future state 
and destiny of the body, to use a term 
that designates that living body, as if 
he had said, “‘ This body, now alive, 
shall rest in hope,” ete. Fourthly, 
The word not unfrequently denotes «he 
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thou wilt not leave "my soul in hell ; 
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neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One 





mLev. 19. 28; 





Num. 6. 6. ; 





body as frail, mortal, perishable, (as 
2 Chron. xxxii, 8, Psa. lvi, 4, xxviii, 59) 
in which sense it is exactly suitable to 
this -connexion, just as the apostle, 
“This corruptible (equal to mortal body) 
shall put on incorruption.” 1 Cor. 
xv, 53. Fifthly, The word is certainly 
applied toa dead body. Zech. xi, 9; 
’ Ezek. xxxvii, 68. Sixthly, The “also” 
(‘also my flesh,” ete.) signifies some- 
thing additional to what had been hith- 
erto said or applied. But the render- 
ing objected to gives no accession to, 
but a fatal falling off, of the sense. 
Above all, it directly contradicts the 
literal application of the passage made 
by the apostle in Acts ii, 25-35, where 
see notes. 

10, Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell—“ Hell” is here used in its old 
English sense, in which it is the fittest 


English word for the Hebrew 5inyi, 


(sheol,) and its corresponding Greek, 
goy¢, (hades.) both signifying, pit, grave, 
under world, unseen world, region of 
the dead, especially the place of de- 
parted spirits, whether good or bad. 
Our English translators have rendered 
sheol by grave thirty times out of 
the sixty-four times it occurs. It some- 
times means the place of future punish- 
ment, never the region of the blessed ; 
the context always determining its spe- 
cific sense in a given place. The text 
in the original simply reads, “Thou 
wilt not abandon my soul to sheol,” 
~-—that is, to the dominion of death. 


But Sine, (to sheol,) might be rendered 


in sheol, the preposition denoting rest 
in a place, as well as motion to it. It 
is not that he should not taste death, 
but that his body should rest in hope 
of deliverance, and not be left or aban- 
doned to the grave. See note on Psa. 
vi, 5. So convinced were the ancient 
Jews that the language applied to ove 
literally dead, that they had a tradition 
that the body of David never decayed. 
Neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption—“ This 
forms, in our text, an essential mem- 
ber in the progress of thought, and 


an important declaration and revela- 
tion respecting the resurreetion of the 
body.”-——Moll. It is the gist of the 
Messianic application of the psalm, 
so literally and forcibly applied by 
Peter and Paul, Acts ii, 27, xiii, 35, 
Holy One—Suint. The word TDN, 


is, in our present Hebrew Bibles, plus 
ral —holy ones, suwints —which coine 
pletely evades the Messianic applica- 
tion of the passage; and it has been 
charged that the Jews, in the Maso- 
retic, or common Hebrew, text, have 
changed the word for this purpose 
from its original singular form. But 
this is improbable ; for besides that they 
have given the singular pointing to the 
word in the text, (4, for 4,) they have, 


in Keri, or margin, marked the plural 
yod (*) as redundant. It is certain 
that the present reading is an error. 
The Septuagint, Vulgate, and Syriac, 
give the singular, indicating that that 
was anciently the true reading, with 
which the weight of testimony from 
the MSS. accords. Dr. Kennicott, 
(‘' Dissertations,” ete.) out of thirty- 
two manuscripts, found twenty-eight of 
the oldest and best which had the sin- 
gular. Modern critical authority am- 
ply concedes this point. Indeed, it 
would be enough to say that a plural 
siguilication simply contradicts all fact, 
for the saints do die and see corrup- 
tion. Ouly in its prophetic designation 
of some oue particular person can it be 
true, and this person both Peter and 
Paul directly affirm to be Jesus. Acts 
ii, 27; and xiii, 35. Corruption — 
Whether the Hebrew word denotes 
“corruption” in the seuse of putrescence, 
decomposition, or only pit, grave, involy- 
ing the simple idea of death, depends 
upon its derivation. The Septuagint, 
dradMopav, (corruption) is derived from 
NN, (shuhath,) to reduce to ruins, crush, 
corrupt. 
generally, and so Peter and Paul used 
it, Acts ii, 27; xiii, 34; XRKVE Sie 
This is allowable by competent critics, 
(Gesenius, Winer, Moll, First, etc.,) 
and go ought to settle the question. 


So, also, the ancient versions 
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to see corruptiov. 11 Thou wilt show 

'me the ° path of life: Pin thy presence 
is fulness of joy; ‘at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore. 


PSALM XVII. 

A Prayer of David. 
EAR ‘the right, O Lorn, attend 
unto my cry; give ear unto my 








o Matt. 7. 14.—p Psa. 17. 15; 21. 6; Matt. 5. 8; 


1 Cor, 13. 12,—q Psa. 36. 81 Heb. justice. 











Others derive it from AMI, (shoohhah,) 


pit, grave, as Jer. xviii, 20,22. The dif- 
ference is, that the former has the idea 
of remaining in the grave till decom- 
position; thu latter of simply dying 
and being buried: as if the psalmist 
had said, ‘Thou wilt not suffer me to 
see the pit or grave,” that is, Thou wilt 
not suffer me to die and be buried— 
the flatness of which, as seen in verse 
9, is its own refutation. Besides, ‘‘ to 
see the pit,” is admitted on all hands to 
have the sense of “to succumb to the 
dominion of death,” and denotes a 
permanent state, opposed to the phrase. 
“19 see life.” Verse 11; Psa. xlix, 9; 
John iii, 36. The word “suffer,” also, 
means to give, to give up, to deliver up, 
and answers to “leave,” or forsake. in the 
previous hemistich. The idea, then, in 
both lines of the distich is, that of 
abandonment to sheol, or the grave, 
which involves decomposition or cor- 
Tuption, which thé psalmist asserts 
God will not do. 

11. Thou wilt show me the path 
of life—Thou wilt cause me to see 
(make known to me) the path of life, 
contrasted with to see corruption, 
ia previous verse. ‘‘Life,” here, is 
not natural life, but spiritual and eter- 
nal life, as in Psa. xxxvi, 9; Prov. 
xv, 24; Jer. ii, 13; Dan. xii, 2; John 
iy, 10, 14. ~‘Path of life,” is the 
same as Matt. vii, 14. Its application 
to Christ as ‘the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life,” is indisputable; and as a 
typical grourdwork it is also a declara- 
tion of the faith of the psalmist in the 
resurrection of the body, and the life 
after death. Inthy presence—Liter- 
ally, Before thy face. The idea is, that 
of a subject standing before the face of 
a king, a place of honour; the particle 
eth, rendered “in,” expressing endear- 
ment. He stands before the face of 
God with complaisance and delight. 
Psa. exl, 13; compare xvii, 15. At 
thy right hand—Also the place of 
honour and felicity. See 1 Kings 


ii, 19; Matt. xxv, 33, 34. For ever- 
more—The duration of this fullness of 
joy, and these pleasures, shall be 
as lasting as the subject of them. The 
language belongs to eternity, and this 
wonderful foregleam of eternal life in 
Christ, through the resurrection, has 
nothing to exceed it in the Old Tvusta- 
ment. 
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Like Psalm xvi, this ends with a 
blessed vision of future happiness. In 
yarious other points, also, there is a 
similarity, as in the expression ‘ pre- 
serve”? or “keep me,” (Psa. xvi, 1; 
xvii, 8;) the nightly retrospection, (Psa. 
xvi, 7; xvii, 3;) the verbs ‘hold up,” 
and “‘maintainest,” (Psa. xvi, 5; xvii, 5:) 
but the circumstances of the author 
are very different on the two occasions 
of writing. On the former, there is an 
absence of danger, a state of joyful 
prosperity, and of calm and triumphant 
faith: in the latter, perils beset him 
on every hand. In the former, there 
stands out an abhorrence of idol wor- 
ship, (verse 4,) as the dark background 
of his joyful communion with God: in 
this, the terror of personal enemies im- 
pends, and rescue is the burden of his 
song. The psalm is usually assigned 
to the period of Saul’s persecutions, and 
may fitly apply to 1 Sam, xxii. 

The strophie divisions may be given | 
in three general heads, subject to sev- ’ 
eral subdivisions. Verses 1-9 give the 
anthor’s confidence in his appeal and 
prayer to God; verses 10-14, a do- 
seription of the bitterness, selfishness, 
and cruelty of his enemies; verse 15, 
his calm trust in being able to stand 
approved before God, and the ultimate 
satisfaction of his hope. 

Tirtn: Prayer of David—That is, 
a prayer-psalm of David, as the word 
denotes, to distinguish it from a praise- 
psalm. It is rendered prayer, verse 1. 
Coinpare titles of Psalms Ixxxvi and xe; 
and Psalms xev, 2 and 1xxxi, 2. 

1. Hear the right—To hear the 


a 
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rayer, that goeth 2not out of feigned 
ips, 2 Let my sentence *come forth 
from thy presence; let thine eyes be- 
hold the things that are equal. 3 Thou 
hast proved mine heart; » thou hast vis- 
ited me in the night; *thou hast tried 
me, ond shalt tind nothing: I am pur- 
posed that my mouth shall not trans- 
ross. 4 Concerning the works of men, 
cy the word of thy lips I have kept me 
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Jrom the paths of the destroyer. 5 4 Hold 


steps 3slip not. 
thee, for thou wilt hear me, O God: in- 
cline thine ear unto me, and hear my 
speech. 7% ‘Show thy marvellous lov- 
ingkindness, O thou *that savest by thy 
right hand them which put their trust in 
thee from those that rise =P against them, - 
8 §Keep me as the apple 


up my goings in thy paths, that my toot- 
6 ‘I have called upon 


of the eyo; 





2 Heb, without lips of deceit,—a Psa.37.6; 
2 Thess.1. 6, 9.—b Psa.16, 7.—c Job 23,10; Psa; 
26. 2; 66. 10; 189.2; Zech. 13. 9; Mal. 3. 2, 3: 1 Pet. 
1, 7.d Psa. 119. 133. —3 Heb. be not moved. 





é Psalm 116. 2.— 7 Psalm 31, 21.—4 Or, thet 


savest them which trust in thee from those 
that rise up against thy right hand.— 
gq -Deut. 32.10; Zech. 2. 8 





right, or righteousness, is the same as 
to hear the prayer for righteousness, 
“or that righteousness may obtain. 
David does not pray, Hear the righteous 
man, but righteousness, being intent 
upon that which is right rather than 
personal victory. Herein he submits 
everything to the will of God as the 
rule of justice» The hearing invoked 
is a judicial hearing. My cry—My 
outcry, my loud call for help. Attend 
...give ear—That is, hearken, listen, 
stronger words than “hear.” Feigned 
lips—Lips of deceit. This he could 
aver of himself without reserve, that he 
was innocent of any crime as the cause 
of his persecution, and honest in his 
desire that righteous judgment should 
be given. Morally he was upright, 
however defective his judgment; and 
his appeal to the divine judgment was 
confidently grounded upon the rectitude 
of his intentions. 

2 Let my sentence come forth 
—Rather, my judgment [acquittal] shall 
come forth from thee. Thine eyes 
shall behold equity. The verb is de- 
clarative, as an expression of faith, 
Things that are equal—Taken ad- 
verbially, the word denotes rightly, up- 
rightly ; thine eyes behold righteously. 
Prov. viii, 6. 

3. Proved mine heart— He ac- 
cepts his afflictions as tests of his sin- 
cerity. he word prove is applied to 
the trying of metals. Jer. ix, 7; Zech. 
xii, 9. In the night—See Psa, VIC. 
Tried—A word of similar import to 


“proved,” in previous line. Thou hast 


purified me, Psa. lxvi, 10; Isa. xlviii, 10. 
Shalt find nothing—No dross, no con- 
cealed iniquity upon which to ground 
condemnation. See John xiv, 30. My 
mouth shall not transgress—I will 


the allusions of this verse. 


not speak otherwise than I think and 
purpose. 


My heart and my lips shall 
be alike pure. 

4. There is an historic background to 
David was 
leading a fugitive life on the southern 
boundary of Judea, and in Arabia and : 
Philistia, exiled from his country, pro- 
scribed hy government, hunted by Saul, 


and compelled to live most of his time 


in the neighbourhood of robbers, It 
was a wild border life; but the word 
of God had kept him from going in 
their paths or adopting their habits, 
Concerning the works of men—As 
to the doings of men; that is, the com- 
mon practices of men who follow not 
God. Compare “ course of this world.” 
Eph. ii, 2. Kept...from the paths 
of the destroyer — Literally, / have 
watched the paths of the destroyer; that 
is, with a view to avoid them. 

5. Hold up my goings—Rather, 
My steps hold fast to thy paths. It is a 
protestation by the psalmist of his fidel- 
ity,as in verse 3, and Job xxiii,11; and 
this agrees better with the Hiphil pre- 
terit of the next verb, My steps haue not 
been moved. ; 

6. Having laid open his inmost 
thoughts, and protested his ‘Innocence 
before God, the psalmist now resumes — 
his prayer. 

7. Show thy marvellous loving- 
kindness—Literally, Set apart, distine 
guish, make honourable, thy loving kind- 
ness; work in an extraordinary manner. 
He would seem to call for some special 
miracle, but all God’s acts of deliverance 
are special and wonderful. See Exod. 
xxxiii, 16 and Psa. iv, 3, where “sepa- 
rated” and “set apart” mean, to be 
made honourable. di 

8. As the apple of the eye—The 
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hide me under the shadow of thy wings, 
9 From the wicked * that oppress me, 
Jrom *my deadly enemies, who compass 
me about. 10 ‘They are enclosed in 


__their own fat: with their mouth they 


*speak proudly. 11 They have now 
‘compassed us in our steps: “they 
have set their eyes bowing down to 
the earth; 12 7 Like as a lion that is 
greedy of his prey, and as it were a 
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young Jion ®lurking in secret places. 
13 Arise, O Lorp, *disappoint him, 
cast him down: deliver my soul from 
the wicked, "1°which is thy sword: 
14 “From men which are thy hand, O 
Lorp, from men of the world, °ehich 
have their portionin ¢hds life, and whose 
belly thou fillest with thy hid treasure + 
lthey are full of children, and leave the 
rest of their substance to their babes. 








A Ruth 2.125 Psa. 36. 7; 57.1; 61.4; 63.7; 91.1.4; 
Matt. 23. 37.—-—5 Heb. that waste me.—t Heb. 
my enemies against the soul.—i Deut. 32. 1d; 
Psa. 73.7 ; 119. 70.—% 1 Sam.2.3; Psa. 31. 18.— 
41 Sam, 23. 26.—m Psa. 10. 8-10.—7 Heb. The 
likeness af him (that is, of every one af them) 








pupil, or centre of the eye, a beautiful 
phrase, denoting a place of great safety, 
carefully guarded. The Hebrew reads: 
“Keep me as the little man, the 
daughter of the eye,” called so because 
the miniature picture of tle man is 
seen in the door, or opening, of the eye. 
Mendelssohn reads, ‘ The offspring of 
the eye;” aud Kimelu, “The dark part of 
the eye, because there is seen in it the 
image of a man.” (See Dent. xxxii, 10; 
Lam. ii, 18; Zech. ii, 8.) Shadow of 
thy wings—The figure changes, but 
the idea of complete safety is preserved. 
Psa. xci, 4; Matt. xxiii, 37. 

10. From this to verse 14 the charac- 
ter and deadly purposes of the writer's 
enemies are described. Enclosed in 
their own fat—A phrase to be under- 
stood figuratively for haughty, insub- 
ordinate, and selfish persons, who have 
become wanton by prosperity. 

1l. They have now compassed 
us in our steps—They have com- 
pletely surrounded us, so as to cut off 
all retreat. ‘The ‘now’ points to this 
—tlat the greatest danger had arrived, 
and, consequently, also the time for 
God te help.” — Hengstenbery. Some 


think this points to Maon: 1 Sam, 


xxiii, 25,26. They have set their 
eyes—The allusion is to a beast of 
prey, who fixes his eyes on his victim 
preparatory to springing upon him, 
Bowing down to the earth—Either 
for their own concealment, as a lion 
watching his prey, or, taking the verb 
transitively, in the sense of depressing, 
prostrating, read: “They have fixed 
their eyes [upon us] to prostrate [us] 
to the earth. See Psalm, 10. This 
agrees with the next verse. 


Vou, V.—sd 


is as a lion that desireth to raven.—8 Heb, 
sitting.—9 Heb. prevent his face.—n Isa. 
10. 5.—10 Or, by thy sword.—il Or, From 
men by thine hand, —o Psalm 73. 125, Luke 
16. 25; James 5, 5. —12 Or, their children 
are Full, 

12. Like as a lion—Literally, He ts 
like a lion. ete. The sudden change 
from the plural, in verse 11, to the sin- 
gular, in this, suggests that the singu- 
lar be taken distributively. The like- 
ness of him—that is, of every one of 
them—is as a lion, ete.; or, the singu- 
lar may represent the body of the 
wicked collectively. 

13. Arise, O Lord, disappoint 
him—Literally, /tise, O Jehovah, meet 
his face. The lion couched, with his 
eye on the prey, is before us in verses 
11, 12. God only can step between 
and face the monster. It mav also be 
equal to ‘smite his face.” Psa, iii, 7. 
Thy sword — Not which is ‘thy 
sword,” but by thy sword. 

14, Thy hand—By thy hand ; same 
as by thy sword, verse 13. Men of 
the world—The word ‘ world,” here, 
comes from the idea of time, duration, 
and means the passing world, this tem- 
porary state of things, same as awy. 
Matt. xiii, 22; Mark iv, 19. Men of 
the world, therefore, are men who live 
for temporary and perishable things, 
game as “ children of this world,” (Luke 
xvi. 8,) “man of the earth,” (Psa. x, 18,) 
which see. Their portion in this life 
— This life” is opposed to the life to 
come, as time is to eternity. See Job 
xxi, 13, 14; Luke vi, 24; xvi, 25. No 
language could more clearly cefine the 
sensuous and the spiritual character, 
the temporary present and the eternal 
future life, the carnally minded and the 
spiritually minded, the lovers of this 
world and the lovers of God, as ui- 
folded in the New Testament. Full 
of children-—Sutisfied with children. 
Wealth and a nunercus posterity were 

O, T. 
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15 As for me, ?I will behold thy 
face in righteousness: %I shall be sat- 





p1 John 3B, 2 





their portion, and in these they rested 
all their hope. 
15. As for me—The pronoun is 
emphatic, and marks the contrast be- 
tween the psalmist and the “men of 
the world,” just mentioned. So Psalm 
Ixxill, 28: “But, [as to me,] it is 
good for me todraw near to God,” ete. 
I will behold thy face in righteous- 
ness—An expression like Job xix, 26, 
and Psa, xi, 7, on which last see note, 
and compare 1 John iii, 2. Clearly 
this hope is to be realized only in the 
life to come. When I awake—To 
apply this to awaking from natural 
sleep, or, figuratively, to coming forth 
in uew vigor from the night of afflic- 
tion, completely destroys the sense. 
He is contrasting the temporal with the 
eternal, this world with the next. To 
“awake” from the_sleep of death was 
not an uncommon figure in Old Testa- 
ment times. See 2 Kings iv, 31; Job 
xiy,125) Isa, xxvi,19; Dansxii, 2. A 
resurrection from the grave is here an- 
ticipated as an object of faith in lan- 
guage as full and literal as any in which 
Messianic prophecy has foretold the 
Messiah. See on Psa. xvi, 9-11. Like- 
ness—The word means form, shape, 
similitude, and in Num. xii, 8, it would 
seem to denote a symbolic form of God, 
as the shekinah. Resemblance to God 
was the highest idea of perfection to 
the Hebrew, grounded on Gen. i, 26. 
It also is the point of the temptation, 
(Gen. iii, 5,) where, instead of “ye 
shall be as gods,” read “ye shall be as 
God.” If the objective iden of form is 
at, all involved in the word, we do not 
dissent, for the New Testament state- 
ments imply as much of the gloritied 
state: (see 1 Cor. xv, 49; Phil. iii, 21; 
1 Jolin iti, 2 :) but the connexion of the 
text requires specially the subjective or 
moral sense—the similitude of charac- 
ter—just as ‘T will behold thy face in 
righteousness ” is not to be understood 
of objective vision, but of subjective ex- 
perience—perception joined with com- 
inunion — and exactly accords with 
1 John iii, 2: “ We shall see him as he 
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isfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness. ; 





q Psalm 4. 6,73 16. 11; 65. 4. 


is.” So, also, I shall...awake with thy 
likeness, is parallel to the apostle’s 
statement, ‘We shall be (6uor01 adrd) 
like him.” The same Hebrew word in 
Exod. xx, 4, is rendered by the Septu- 
agint duolwpua, (likeness,) a word of the 
same family as that used by the apostle 
above. Indeed, 1 John iii, 2 is a com- 
plete paraliel of the text, and they to- 
gether bear a cognate testimony to the 
glorious doctrine of the resurrection o 

the body after a divine model. 
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The title clearly states the occasion 
of this sublime ode. It must have been 
written after the Syrian wars, from the al- 
lusions of verses 43, 44, while its fresh- 
ness and jubilant air throughout would 
fix it soon after. No recognition of Da- 
vid’s great sin appears. The song 
throughout is in the highest strain of 
triumph. The style is exceedingly ma- 
jestic, ornate, and full of inspiration, a - 
fine specimen of true Hebraic poetry. 
David now stands, inthe flush of victory, 
upon the height of his military conquests 
and kingly theocratic power, and sur- 
veys the long line of victories which 
have elevated him from the humble 
shepherd boy to the first rank of the 
western Asiatic monarehs. In the list 
of his conquered enemies Saul holds a 
conspicuous rank. (See note on title.) 
Jehovah alone has wrought this great 
deliverance, and that he alone may 
have the glory, the psalm is written. 
The subjugation of the heathen offers a 
typical foreshadowing of Messiah’s tri- 
umphs over the nations; but we are 
probably not to regard the psalm as 
prophetically Messianic. Alter Suvl, 
the historic retrospections are mostly 
recorded 2 Sam. vii-x. The psalm first 
appeared in 2 Sam. xxii, and was after- 
ward, with veroal but not important 
variations, revised for temple service, . 
as its assignment to the chief musician 
shows. 

The strophic arrangement has been 
variously given. Verses 1-3, introdue- 
tion; 4-6, a glance at the perils from 
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To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, 1 the 

~ servant of the LorD, who spake unto the Lorp 

the words of 2this song in the day that the 

Lorp delivered him from the hand of all his 

seems, and from the hand of saul: And he 
said, 


a€ * WILL love thee, O Lorp, my 
strength. 2% The Lorp is my rock, 
1 Psalm 36, title ——2 2 Samuel 22.——a@ Psalm 
144 1.-—3 Hebrew, my rock, 
which David cries to God; 7-19, the 
wonderful manner and phenomena of 
divine interference: 20-29, the moral 
of this great providence, namely, retri- 
bution according to character; 30-45, 
various special descriptions of the mode 
of divine help, and of the greatness of 
the victories; 46-50, doxology of praise 
and thanksgiving for all God’s mercies. 
TitLe: David, the servant of the 
Lord—See on title, Psalm xxxvi; and 
thus God speaks of ‘David my ser- 
yvant,’’ Psalm lxxxix, 3,20. Itis a des- 
ignation of office, as 
one sent of God. Com- 
pare Phil. i; 1; Titus 
i, 1. David also calls 
himself the servant of 
Jehovah, Psalms xix, 
1], 13, and cxliv, 10. 
In his kingship he rep- 
resented Jehovah, no 
less than Moses did as 
lawgiver or Joshua as 
saviour. Spake unto 
the Lord—Dedicated 
to Jehovah. See on Psa. 
xly, 2. Andfromthe - 
hand of Saul—The , 
conjunction is emphat- 
ie, as if it read, espec- 
tally from the hand of 
Saul. So} is often used; 


as, (Joshua ii, 1,) “Go 
view the land, even 
Jericho,” especially 
Ferizho. Nehemiah viii, 15: 
their cities, and in Jerusalem,” partic- 
ularly in Jerusalem. The particle here 
gives Saul the preéminence in the rank 
of enemies. Verses 4-20 are supposed 
to allude specially to Saul’s persecu- 
tions. See note on verse 20. 

1. I will love thee—I will tenderly 
love thee. The word denotes strong 
and tender love, as that of a parent. 











AT 











and my fortress, and my deliverer; m 

God, %my strength, °in whom I will 
trust; my buckler, and the horn of my 
salvation, and my high tower. 3 I will 
call upon the Lorn, *who is worthy to be 
praised: so shall I be saved from mine 
enemies. 4 ¢The sorrows of death com- 
passed me, and the floods of ungodly 





i Hebrews 2. 13.-—-c Psalm 76. 4.—d Psalm 
116, 3.—4 Hebrew, Beliul. = 
My strength—We delight to call God 
our strength when we love lim and feel 
our weakness. 

2. My rock—In this verse, which 
is strikingly similar to Psalm exliv, 2, 
six terms, signifying the strongest mil-_ 
itary defences of those times, are used 
and applied to God, namely: strength, 
rock, fortress, shield, horn, tower, or 
high place. Other titles are also given. 
David’s earnest heart was overflowing. 

4, 5. In these verses he gives a rapid 
retrospect of the collective years of his 








Corps oF Drati. 


“Tn all { persecutions by Saul, his wars, and his 


exposures. He surveys them with a 
glance without detail. Sorrows of 
death—Better, cords of death. ‘‘Cords,” 
here, is not the same word as snares, 
(verse 5,) but means the bond, or leash, 
by which a captive or victim was held 
or led, as illustrated in 1 Kings xx, 31, 
and note on Psa. exvi, 3, which see, 
Floods of ungodly men—Hebrew, 
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men made me afraid. 5 The ‘sorrows 
of hell compassed me about: the snares 
of death prevented me. 6 °In my dis- 
tress I called upon the Lorp, and cried 
unto my God: he heard my voice out of 
his ‘temple, and my ery came before 
him, even into his ears. 

7 Then the earth shook and trem- 





5 Or, cords.—e Mark 14, 36; Acts 12. 5. 
J Hab, 2. 20; Rev. 11. 19. 


Jloods or torrents of Belial; that is, floods 
of worthlessness, but, in the concrete, 
Jloods of worthless or wicked men. These, 
like a mad mountain torrent, threatened 
to sweep him away. It is doubtful 


whether Synba, (Belial,) is ever used 


in the Old Testament as a proper 
name. It occurs, however, as such 
once in the New Testament (which 
shows the Hebrew usage at that time, 
2 Cor. vi, 15) for Satan, just as evil, 
with the masculine article, (6 tovnpog,) 
means ‘“‘the Evil One,” (see Matthew 
xiii, 19, etal., and Satan, Psalm cix, 6.) 
Sorrows of hell—Literally, cords of 
sheol, the latter here used for the grave, 
and the phrase corresponding to “ cords 
of death” in preceding verse. On sheol, 
see on Psa. xvi, 10. Snares of death 
—Death is here personified, and com- 
pared to an arch hunter spreading his 
snares. The word snare is different 
from cord in preceding verse, and de- 
notes the spring, or trapnet, possibly 
the trapstick by which it was set. It 
was concealed in the path, and, when 
sprung, enclosed its victiin. or caught 
him by the foot. So Prov. xiii, 14, and 
xiv, 27. The genitive in all these pas- 
sages requires us to understand that 
the object of this leashing and snaring 
is the death of the victim. Prevented 
me—That is, the snares lay before 
him whichever way he turned. 

6. Heard ... out of his temple 
—God heard and answered from his 
holy ‘‘temple.” Hearing prayer is often 
put for answering. To the Hebrew all 
oracles, or answers, proceeded from 
the holy of holies in the temple, the 
throne and dwelling of God. 

7. Here begins the lofty description 
of David's deliverances, continuing to 
ver. 20. The sublimity of his strain can- 
not beexcceded. The long years of his 








bled ; the foundations also of the hills 
moved and were shaken, because he 
was wroth. 8 There went up a smoke 
Sout of his nostrils, and fire out of his 
mouth devoured: coals were kindled by 
it. 9 He bowed the heavens also, and 
came down: and darkness was under 
his feet. 10 iAnd he rode upon a 


g Acts 4, 31.—6 Hebrew, hy his. —A/ Psalm 
144. 5. —7 Psalm 99. 1. 





sufferings, his wars, and his triumphs, 
come under one comprehensive glance. 
A traceable line of personal history is 
seen throughout, but the fulness of 
his descriptions are realized only by 
the Church in her struggles and victo- 
ries. In this view, the psalm allies it- 
self to the symbolism of the apoca- 
lypse. Then—When God answered - 
his prayer and arose to judgment. The 


earth shook and trembled—The al- 


lusion here seems to be to Gen. xix, 25: 
“ And he overthrew those cities, and all 
the plain: ” an earthquake attended by 
an eruption, as modern geological ob- 
servation attests. 

8. There went up a smoke—Com- 
pare, on Sodom, Gen. xix, 27, 28; also, 
on Sinai, Exod. xix, 18—a token of 
God’s majesty and his anger against 
sin. Fire out of his mouth—See the 
passages last quoted. 

9.. He bowed the heavens. ..and 
came down—At his command the 
heavens bend low, as if to convey him 
to battle. The imagery is partly taken 
from a severe thunderstorm and ig 
partly Sinaitic. Exod. xix, 20; Psa. 
exliy, 5. Darkness —Same as thick 
clouds, verse 11. See also Exodus 
xxxiv, 5: compare Psa, xevii, 2. They 
were as the floor of his pavilion. Na- 
hum (i, 3) calls them, “the dust of his 
feet,” : 

10. He rode upon a cherub—-The 
plural is cherubim, and the word com- 
monly oceurs in this form. _The name 
is given to those beings which are sup- 
posed to symbolize the direct agencies 
employed io execute the civine will, 
and who thus stand as the immediate 
representatives of God, (Gen. ili, 24.) 
answering to the recoapa Cua ( four liv 
ing creatures) of the apocalypse, (Rev. 
iv, 6, e¢ al.,) and unfortunately translated 
beasts in our English Bible. The same. 
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cherub, and did fly: vea, *he did fly 
upon the wing of the wind. 11 He 
made darkness his secret place; ‘his 
pavilion. round about him were dark 
waters and thick clouds of the skies. 
12 ™At the brightness that was before 
him his thick clouds passed, hail stones 
and €oals of fire. 13 The Lorp also 
thundered in the heavens, and the 
_ Highest gave "his voice; hail stones 
and coals of fire. 14 ° Yea, he sent out 


i Psa. 104. 3.—7 Psa. 97. 2.—m Psa. 97. 3. 
—wn Psa, 29. 3.—o Joshua 10. 10: Psa. 144. 63 
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his arrows, and scattered them; and he 
shot out lightnings, and discomfited 
them. 15 » Then the channels of wa- 
ters were seen, and the foundations of 
the world were discovered at thy rebuke, 
O Lorp, at the blast of the breath of thy © 
nostrils. 16 4He sent from above, he 
took me, he drew me out of 7many wa- 
ters. 17 He delivered me from m 
strong enemy, and from them wich 
hated me: for they were too strong for 


Isa, 30. 30..—p Exodus 15. 8; Psalm 106, 9.— 
q Psa. 144. 7.7 Or, great waters. 








are the D°2373 (cherubim) of Ezekiel x, 
and the four pin (diving creatures) of 


Ezekiel i. The cherubim seem to rep- 
resent the beneficent and avenging at- 
tributes of God. See note on Psa. 
Ixxx, 1. In 1 Chron. xxviii, 18, com- 
pare “chariot of the cherubim” with 
Psa. Ixviii, 17. Yea, he did fly—Lit- 
erally, he flew swiftly. ‘The verb de- 
notes the rapid flight of birds of prey, 
as in Deut. xxviii, 49; Jer. xlviii, 10. 
Ainsworth supposes it means the glanc- 
ing of those swift-winged birds which 
fly with a swing, as when they swoop 
for their prey. 

1l. Darkness his secret place— 
Compare verse 9 and Psalm xevii, 2. 
The allusion is to Deut. iv, 11. His 
pavilion. ..dark waters and thick 
clouds — Tempstuous storm clouds 

- were his military tent. See Psa. civ, 3. 

12. Up to this point, from verse Gy 
we have a description of the prelude 
and portents of deliverance. Jehovah 
has now descended to tha scene of ac- 
tion, and the dreadful battle begins. 
At the brightness. . . before him—At 
the effulgence of his divine glory which 
preceded him. His thick clouds 
passed—That is, the storm clouds 
charged with thunderbolts passed on 
to the point where they were to ac- 
complish the judicial purpose of God. 
Hail stones and coals of fire—The 
clouds were surcharged, armed, with 
hail and fire. The description is highly 
military. 

13. The Lord also thundered... 
Highest gave his voice—Tiis was 
the word of command to the elements 
to discharge their burden of wrath 
upon his enemies. Hiail.. .and coals 
of fire—The allusion is to Exod. ix, 24, 


Joshua x, 11. Compare ‘hot thunder- 
bolts,” Psalm lxxviii, 48; on which see 
note. 

14. And discomfited them—He 
troubled and defeated them. Here 
ends the battle, and from this point 
dates the deliverance. 

15. Then — Emphatic: when the 
divine judgments had been fully exe- 
cuted. The psalmist describes (to 
verse 19) the wonderful effects of the 
divine interference. Channels of wa- 
ters—In the parallel place (2 Sam- 
uel xxii, 16) it reads, ‘channels of the . 
sea.” The plural denotes the Red Sea 
and Jordan. Exod. xiv, 21, 22; Josh. 
iii, 15-17. Foundations of the world 
—The Hebrews had no knowledge of 
the interior of the earth below the 
bottom of the sea and the rocky foun- 
dations of the mountains. Jonah ii, 6. 
The figure is in harmony with ancient 
geogony, and poetically admissible in 
any age. See notes on Psalms xxiv, 2, 
and civ, 5, 9. 

16. He sent from above—See the 
full expression, Psa.cxliv, 7. The dawn 
of the psalmist’s deliverance breaks from 
on high. He drew me out of many 
waters—An expression probably bor- 
rowed by David from the deliverance 
of Moses from the waters of the Nile, 
A hand “from above ” drew him out. 


The verb mw, (to draw out,) occurs no- 


where else but in Exodus ii, 10, and 
2 Sam. xxii, 17. ‘Many waters” sym- 
bolically denote multitudes of people, 
especially of different tongues, (Rev. 
xvii, 15,) such as composed ancient 
armies. Jer. xlvii, 2. 

17. My strong enemy—The singu- 
lar may be taken collectively for all his 
enemies; or, more probably, as pointing 
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me. 18 They prevented me in the day 
of my ‘calamity: but the Lorp was my 
stay. 19 *He brought me forth also 
into a large place; he delivered me, be- 
cause he delighted in me. 20 'The 
Loxp rewarded me according to my 
righteousness ; according to the clean- 
ness of my hands hath he recompensed 
me. 21 For"! have kept the ways of 
the Lorp, and have not wickedly de- 
parted from my God. 22 For all his 
judgments were before me, and I did not 
put away his statutes from me. 23 I 
was also upright § before him, and I kept 
myself from mineiniquity. 24 ’ There- 
fore hath the Lorp recompensed me ac- 
cording to my righteousness, according 








r Deut. 32.35; 2Sam. 22, 19.—=s Psa. 31. 8; 
118. 5.-——?#1 Sam. 24, 19.—w Psalm 119. 109; 
Acts 24.16; 1 Thess. 2. 10.——8 Heb, 2ith.—— 

~ @1 Samuel 26, 23.—9 Heb. before his eyes.—- 
w 1 Kings 8, 32. —-@ Lev. 26. 23, 24, 27,28; Prov. 
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to the cleanness of my hands °in his 
eyesight. : 

25 © With the merciful thon wilt show 
thyself merciful; with an upright man 
thou wilt show thyself upright; 26 With 
the pure thou wilt show thyself pure; 
and *with the froward thou wilt 1°show 
thyself froward. 27 For thou wiltsave 
the afflicted people ; but wilt bring dows 
Yhigh looks. 28 *For thou wilt light 
my 1! candle: the Lorp my God will en: 
lighten my darkness. 29 For by thee 
I have #run through a troop; and b 
my God have I leaped over a wall. 
30 As for God, *his way ds perfect: 
>the word of the Lorp is 13 tried: he is 
a buckler ° to all those that trust in him. 


3.34.—10 ip ease yee Psa.101.5; Prov.6.17, 
— Job 18. 6.—11 Or, lamp, Job 29. 3. 

12 Or, broken, @ Deut. 32.4; Dan. 4,37; Rev. 
15. 3.— 6 Psalm 12. 6; 119. 140; Prov. 30. 5.—— 
13 Or, refined. ¢ Psalm 17. 7. 














to Saul, who in the title of the psalm 
holds this distinction. 

18. They prevented me — They 
met me in a hostile manner. The 
Hebrew word for “prevented” means, 
they stood before me. 

19, Large place—A roomy place— 
a phrase indicating freedom and safety, 
complete deliverance. Psalms xxxi, 8, 
iv, 1. Because he delighted in me 
—Compare 1 John iii, 22. 

20. According tomy righteousness 
—Verses 20-26 seem to date the psalm 
before David’s great sin. But he spe- 
cially appeals to his righteousness as re- 
lating to the causes of his wars, for 
which he had given no provocation. 
In this his history vindicates him. 
The frank and positive character of 
David is here brought out. If he has 
sinned, his confessions and repentance 
are open and hearty. If he has acted 
uprightly, he stands firm in his inno- 

cence. 

23. Mine iniquity—The iniquity 
that a king in my circumstances is 
exposed to, such as ambition, pride, 
revenge, forgetfulness of God. All 
conditions of life have their besetting 
sins. Heb. xii, 1. 

24, Recompensed me according, 
etc.—In verses 24-26 the great princi- 
ple of the divine government is clearly 
recognised, namely: that God will deal 


with men as they deal with one another. — 


He will apply their own principles of 





action tothemselves. See Prov. xxi, 13; 
Job xxii, 6-10; Matt. vi,15; Jamesii, 13. 
The heaviest of all the divine judgments 
is the abandonment of a wicked man 
to his own wickedness.. Rom. i, 24; 
2 Thess. ii, 9-12. 

27. Afflicted—The word often takes 
the adsignification of humble, meek; and 
the antithetic clause gives this sense 
here. 

28. Light my candle—Or, lamp; a 
figure denoting joyfulness, prosperity. 
Job xxix, 3. On the contrary. ‘the 
lamp of the wicked shall be put out.” 
Prov. xiii, 9; Job xxi, 17. 

29. Run through a troop—Charged 
through a troop. The term is military. 
Job xv, 26; xvi, 24. Leaped over a 
wall—Scaled the wall of a besieged 
city, or, as the Chaldee, “taken a fort.” 
Joel ii, 7. 

30. As verses 20-29 are an appeal to 
his righteousness as the reason why 
God took his part, so verses 30-43 are 
a zealous rendering to God of all the 
praise of all his victories and prosperity. 
They are an enlargement of the first 
strophe, (verses 1-3,) and of the titles 
there given to God. As for God, his 
way is perfect—Hebrew, Zhe God, 
perfect his way. The article is em- 
phatic—the great, the only God. Tried 
—Refined, as metals in a furnace: there- 
fore his “word” is not as drossy ore, but 
as pure-gold. Psalm xii, 6. See the 


. fundamental passage Deut. xxxii, 4. 
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31 ‘For who 7s God save the Lorp? or 
who és a Tock save our God ? 

32 Jt is God that *girdeth me with 
strength, and maketh my way perfect. 
33 ‘He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, 
and £setteth me upon my high places. 
34 "He teacheth my hands to war, so 
that a bow of steel is broken by mine 
arms. 35 Thou hast also given me the 
shield of thy salvation: and thy right 
hand hath holden me up, and '*thy gen- 
tleness hath made me great. 36 Thou 
Lsst enlarged my steps under me, ‘ that 





@ Deut. 32. 31, 39; 1 Sam. 2. 2; Psa. 86. 8; Isa. 

45, — —e Psalm 91, 2.—f2 Sam. 2. 18; Hab. 
2. 19. —g Deut. 32. 13; 33. 20.—A Psalm 144. 1. 
14.0; vith thy meekness thou hast multiplied 
me.—— lrov. 4. 12, 

31. Rock—Quoted from Deut. xxxii, 
31-39; 1 Sam. ii, 2. 

32. Girdeth—“ The figure of girding 

is significant, because, in the Oriental 
dress, the girdle is essential to all free 
and active motion.”—Alerander. My 
way perfect—Upright betore God. 

33. Like hinds’ feet —Not only 
swift but sure footed, so as to walk in 
difficult places safely. In the Egyptian 
paintings the hind is the symbol of 
fleetness. Seeon Psa. xlii,1. Setteth 
me upon my high places—Perhaps, 
causeth my feet to stand sure on ele- 
vated, and hence insecure, paths, like 
the hind: but it is probably better to 
take high places for strongholds. 
“THe establishes me in fastnesses,” 
whicli were commonly on tops of hills 
or mountains. The passage is parallel 
to Hab. iii, 19, where to “ walk upon 
high places,” or fortresses, means to 
have the military control of the land. 
So, also, Deut. xxxiii, 29, e¢ al. 

34, He teacheth, etc.—Whether in 
peace or war, his skill and strength to 
act well his part the psalmist ascribes 
to God. Bow of steel is broken—A 
bow of copper, or bronze, ts bent by my 
arms. The idea is, that of drawing a 
cheayy bow in battle, and thus shooting 
at long range. The verb nn); (nalvath,) 





signifies to go or come down, to descend ; 


and, in Piel, fo press down, to bend, as | 


in the text. The Hebrews, so far as 
is known, were not acquainted with the 


ase of steel and wang (nahoosh) should | 


be translated copper. The elastic cop- 
per or bronze bow was far more pow- 
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15my feet did not slip. 3'7 Ihave *pur- 
sued mine enemies, and overtaken them: 
neither did I turn ayain till they were 
consumed. 38 I have wounded them 
that they were not able to rise: they are 
fallen under my feet. 39 For thou hast 
girded me with strength unto the battle: 
thou hast 16 subdued under me those that 
rose up against me. 40 Thou hast also 
given me the necks of mine enemies ; 
that I might destroy them that hate me. 
41 They eried, but there was none to 
save them: ‘even unto the Lorp, but he 








15 Hebrew, mine ankles.—k Num. 24. 17,19; 
Isa. 53. 10,12; Rev. 6.2. —16 Heb, ewused. to 
bow,—l Job 27.9; 35. 12; Prov. 1.28; Isaiah 
1,15; Jer, 11. 11; 14. 12; Ezekiel 8 18; Micah 
3.4: Zech, 7, 13. 





erful and more difficult to bend than 
the wooden bow; but David could draw 
it. See Job xx, 24. 

35. Thy gentleness hath made 
me great—The humbling or condescend- 
ing love of God to him had so inspired 
him with faith and hope, and had so 
reproduced itself in David’s character, 
that it was the cause of all his great- 
ness. 

36. Thou hast enlarged my steps 
—See on verse 19. Hengstenberg: 
“ Thou makest large my steps. One takes 
small steps when many stumbling 
blocks or hindrances are in the way.” - 

37-42. In these verses David de- 
scribes his victories and the stirring 
scenes of the battle field. Calvin says, ° 
“ David seems to speak too soldierlike.” 
But his expressions have a Messianic 
outlook upon the triumphs of the cross, 
like Rev. xix, 17-21, through the lit- 
eral imagery of war. 

38. Under. ..my feet—-Emblematic 
of complete subjugation. See on Psa, 
expel, 

39. Girded me with strength— 
Putting on the military girdle completed 
the military dress. 

40. Given me the necks of mine 
enemies—To “turn the neck” it ket- 
tle is to be put to flight. See Josh. vii, 8, 
where “backs” should read necks; so 
‘elsewhere. To put the foot upon the 
neck of an enemy denotes his complete 
and abject submission. Josh. x, 24. 
See note on Psa. ex, 1. 

41. They cried...even unto the 
Lord—They first cried to their gods, 
but, getting no answer, they called 
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answered them not. 42 Then did I beat 
them small as the dust before the wind: 
1 did ™cast them out as the dirt in the 
streets. 43° Thou hast delivered me 
from the strivings of the eople; and 
°thou hast made me the Peal of the 
heathen: ’a people whom I have not 
knownshallserve me. 44 17Assoon as 
they hear of me, they shall obey me: 
the strangers ‘shall 19submit them- 
selves unto me, 45 * The strangers 
shall fade away, and be afraid out of 
their close places. ‘ 

46 The Lorp liveth; and blessed be 
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my rock; and let the God of my salva- 
tion be exalted. 47 Jt is God that 
20avengeth me, *and 2! subducth the 
people under me, 48 He delivereth me 
from mine enemies: yea, ‘thou liftest 
me up above those that rise up agaiast 
me: thou hast delivered me from the 
2 violent man. 49 "Therefore will I 
3 give thanks unto thee, O Lorp, among 
the heathen, and sin ees unto thy 
name. 50 * Great as iverance giveth 
he to his king; and showeth mercy to 
his anointed, to David, and to_his seed 
’ for evermore. 





m Zech. 10. 5.—n2 Samuel 2. 9, 10; 3. 1.— 
© 2 Sam. 8.—p Isa, 52. 15; 55, 5.——17 Heb. At 
the hearing of the ear,—18 Heb. the sons of 
the stran ie Deut. 33. 29; Psa. 66.3; 81.15. 
19 Or, yield feigned obedience. Heb. lie, 





r Micah 7. 17.— 20 Heb. giveth avengements 
Sor meé.—s Psalm 47. 3.— 21 Or, destroyeth, 
——t Psa, 59.1, 22 Heb. man of violence.— 
w Rom. 15, 9.— 23 Or, conzess.—v Psa. 144. 10. 
—w 2 Sam. 7, 13. : 





upon Jehovah, as even the heathen 
sometimes did in their distress, (Jonah 
i, 5-14;) but, as they were insincere, 
he did not answer them. 

43. From the strivings of the 
people—This better applies to internal 
faction, such as was experienced during 
the seven years that Islibosheth dis- 
puted the throne with Dayid, rather 
than to foreign war. 2 Sam. ii-iii, In 
the parallel place, (2 Sam. xxii, 44,) 
the people reads “my people,” con- 
firming this view. Head of the 
heathen — Or, the nations. True of 
David, and more true of Christ. 

44. Strangers shall submit them- 
selves—The verb kahash. to submit, in 
Piel takes the signification of Jeign, 
fiatier, and denotes an insincere or 
feigned submission, such as a captive 
gives to a conqueror. But this indi- 
cates the amazing power of David's 
name. No sooner will the people 
dwelling beyond the subjugated king- 
doms hear the news of his conquests, 
than, however unwillingly, they will 
hasten to acknowledge his superiority 
and conciliate his favour. Such was the 
effect upen the nations of the exodus 
miracles, Exod. xv, 14-16, 
did the fame of the miracles of Christ 
and his apostles everywhere precede 
them, and prepare the way for further 
conquests, 

45. The strangers shall fade away 
—The same class who, in verse 44, 
yielded an unwilling obedience, shall 
wither like grass before the hot wind 
of the desert, Comp. Micah vii, 16, 17. 





And thus |. 


47. Avengeth — Executeth justice 
for me. 9 

49. Thanks unto thee...among 
the heathen—Or, among the Gentiles ; 
for the word is translated indifferently 
nations, Gentiles, and heathen. Coex- 
tensive with David's victories and fame 
should be his praise of Jehovah. The 
language is prophetic of Christ’s tri- 
umph over the nations, and is thus 
quoted and applied, Rom. xv, 9. 

50. Great deliverance giveth he 
to his king— Hebrew, magnifying the 
salvations of his king. In the parallel 
place (2 Sam. xxii, 51) the Keri, or He- 
brew margin, reads, “tower of salva- 
tions,” and this is the sense here. God 
had been to him a tower of salvatious, 
or deliverances. Anointed—Same as 
his king in the previous line, and 
David in the following, but preémi- 
nently belonging to Christ, who also is 
called David. Ezek. xxxiy, 23, 24. 
His seed—That is, Jesus. Acts xiii, 23. 
For evermore—Hebrew, Jo eternity, 
eternity, two of the strongest Hebrew 
words denoting endless duration, aid 
applicable, in its true sense, only to 
Christ, 
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Two methods of divine manifestation 
—in nature and in revelation—stamp 
this beautiful psalm with its proper 
individuality. The production belongs 
to David's maturer years, and is the 


fruit of a profound experience of the 


works and ways of God. To nature, 
as a source of knowledge of God, he 
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showeth knowledge. 3 There is no 
speech nor language, * where their voice 
is not heard. 4 >2Their line is gone 





} 
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out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world. Inthem 
hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 
5 Which is as a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber, ‘and rejoiceth as a 
strong man to runa race. 6 His goin 

forth ds from the end of the heaven, and 
his cireuit unto the ends of it: and there 
is nothing hid from the heat thereof, 








a Gen, 1. 6; Isa. 40. 22; Rom. 1. 19, 20.——1 Or, 
with mut these their voice isheard. Heb. with- 


out their voice heard.—b Rom. 10.18.—2 Or 
their rule, or, direction.—ce Kecles, 1. 5. 





gives aue credit; but to the written 
law of God belongs the paramount 
~ praise, as the ouly adequate source of 
that kuowledge of God and of man’s 
relation to him which leads to salva- 
tion, The occasiou and date are un- 
known. 

The divisions of the psalm are two: 
verses 1-6, the glory of God as mani- 
fested in creation; verses 7-14, the 
more perfect manifestation of God in 
the written law. Verses 12-14 are a 
practical application of the second 
division. 

1. The heavens declare—Pubilish, 
with the adsignification of praise; they 
celebrate, as the word often denotes. 
Glory of God—Ttie moral excellence 
of his nature, Num. xiv, 20, 21; John 
xi, 40. \Firmament—The Hebrew 
yp (rakeea,) firmament, comes from 


yp. (raka,) to spread out. In the Old 


Testament the noun has the sense of 
expanse, and also of firmness, steadfast- 
mess. The latter idea comes to us 
through the Septuagint, orepéwpa, and 
the Vulgate jfirmamentum. It occurs 
onee in New Testament, Col. ii, 5, and 
is rendered steadfastness. The idea of 
firmness is phenomenal, because the sky, 
as an arch, appears to support tle ce- 
lestial bodies. Job xxxvii, 18. The 
Hebrews had no accurate knowledge 
of celestial distances, and the firmament, 
‘with them, sometimes meant atmos- 
phere, (Gen. i, 6, 7.) and at others, as 
in the text, the region of the planets 
and stars. Gen. i, 14; Dan. Mie alle 
Hebrew idea of rakeea embraces the no- 
tions of extension and regulurity, and as 
Girdlestone says, (Hebrew Synonymes, 
page 424,) “It is clear that the ideas 
of heaven presented to the Jew by the 


YHE *heavens declare the glory of 
Xk God; and the firmament showeth 
his handywork. 2 Day unto day ut- 
tereth speech, and night unto night 
Bible are singularly in accordance with 


the views entertained by students of 
modern astronomy.” 

2. Day unto day—That is, perpet- 
ually; day and night, responding to each 
other in their alternations. 

3. There is no speech nor lan- 
guage — Literally, no speech and no 
words; not heard is their voice. The 
words translated speech, language, 
and voice, apply only to the human 
voice and to articulate speech. These 
the heavenly bodies have not, yet they 
are said to declare, publish, show, ut- 
ler forth, great truths of God. They 
speak to the reason, See Rom. i, 19; 
Acts xiv, 17. 

4. Their line—The word generally 
means a measuring line, but here seems 
to take the sense of rule, law, as in Isa. 
xxviii, 10-17. The Septuagint has 
sound, (p6yyec,) which Paul quotes, 

2om. x, 18, and applies to the univer- 

sal spread of the gospel. Words — 
Used generally, and here figuratively, 
for any mode of conveying ideas or 
wishes, whether by words proper or 
other signs. Thus Prov. vi, 13, “ He, 
speaketh with his feet.” In them— 
In the midst of them; and tke figure 
of his tent being pitched there is in 
allusion to the oriental custom of put- 
ting the tent of the emir in the centre 
of the encampment. 

5. As a bridegroom—The figure 
denotes joy and festivity. The rising 
sun is like the coming forth of the 
bridegroom from the nuptial chamber, 
or canopy, to receive gratulations and 
diffuse gladness, The figure is wholly 
oriental. See Matt. xxv, 1, ete. 

6. From the end of the heaven... 
unto the ends of it—The description 
is in the language of common life. But 
as the natural sun appears to sweep 
the circuit of the heavens, flooding the 
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7 ‘The law of the Lorp is perfect, | right, rejoicing the heart: ¢the com- 
‘converting the soul: the testimony of |; mandment of the Lorp is pure, ‘ enlight- 
the Lorp ¢s sure, making wise the sim-|ening the eyes. 9 The *fear of the 
ple. 8 The statutes of the Lorp are|Lorp is clean, enduring for ever: the 











d@ Psalm 111, 7. — 8 Or, doctrine, —4 Or, é Psalm 12, 6, Psalm 13. 8.—g Neh.5. 15; 
restoring. Prov. 8. 13. 








celestial spaces with his light and heat, | opposed to crooked, perverse, froward. 
80 spiritually does the “Sun of right- | Deut. xxxii, 5; Psa. exxv, 5. Rejoice 
eousness,” (Mal. iv, 2,) who also isthe |ing the heart—This is their effect 
“Bridegroom.” John iii, 29. on the obedient. The highest joy of 
7. The law ... testimony — Here | men and angels is conscious conformi- 
beyins the second strophe. The transi-|ty to the law of God. Command. 
tion from material nature to the writ-|ment--The singular put collectively 
ten law is abrupt, and scarcely to be | for the whole code. The fundamental 
accounted for by poetic license. “Law,” |idea of the word is authority of law, 
here, (wrah,}is specifically the law of|as a matter established, appointed. 
Moses, the whole body of written law, | Pure—In the sense of clear, lustrous, 
as Psa. Ixxvili, 5; Isa. li, 7. “ Testimo- | glittering, asin Job xxxiii, 3; Isa. xlix, 2. 
ny” is used as a synonyme of law, and | So, also, the Septuagint, tAavyge, (far- 
is so called because it is God’s witness | shining:) the figure is explained by 
of himself, of what is fit and right for | enlightening the eyes. The idea is 
man, of his hatred of sin and his eter-| that of a polished mirror, reflecting 
nal purpose to punish it unless atoned } light. Compare 2 Cor. iii, 18. 
for and repented of. Exod. xxv, 16, 21. 9. The fear of the Lord—We must 
-Perfect—Not as containing every pos-| accept this as another title of “the 
sible detail of duty, but as defining} law,” ver. 8, by metonomy of the effect, 
the only moral state which is accepta- | that is, taking the effect, ‘‘ fear,” for the 
ble to God—supreme love—which is | cause, “law,” because it is the office of 
ethically the essence of all pure law. | the latter to create fear, or reverence, in 
Converting the soul—Kestoring, or | the mind, as Deut. xvii, 19. MN, (yee- 


bringing back the soul. See on Psalm ; 
eee : Ph idea is that =e at rath,) translated “fear,” seems to take 
, . © ¥ 


restoration to the favour of God. It ig | the signification of instruction, doctrine, 
the office of te law to present to the | from its verbal root ND; (yahrah,) which 


mind that standard of purity which in Hippil has the sense of to instruct, 


God will accept, and by reproying sin ; : 
to turn back the soul to God—the New teach, From the same root comes TA, 


Testament idea of conversion. The] law. The connexion—the parallel word 
Septuagint and New Testament, have ! “judgments” in the next lme—and the 
the word, énotpédw, to turn again, or} predicates pure and enduring for- 
turn back. Acts iii, 19: “Repent and | ever—require the sense we have given. 
be turned back.” Matt. xiii, 15; 1 Cor.!Clean—Pure, unmixed. The word is 
iii, 6. The torah, or law of Moses, | often applied to the purity of metals. 
embraced every means for the restora- | Exodus xxv, 11, 17, Psalm xii, 6; the 
tion of the soul to God. Sure—Faith- | purity of water, etc., Ezekiel xxx* 1 Oe 
ful, true, steadfust. Its derivative,}'There is no alloy of error in God’s 
amen, (a word of confirmation,) brings | word. Enduring for ever—For the 
out the idea. It is parallel to 2 Cor.|reason just given—its purity—it will 
i, 20. Simple — Credulous: the’ op-| never change or pass away. Unlike 
posite of wise. Those who, from | human laws, which often contain mix- 
want of experience or judgment, are | tures of good and evil, the divine law 
easily persuaded to a wrong course. 
“Prov. i, 32; xiv, 15. Comp. 2 Tim. iii, 15: 
“Wise unto salvation.” 

8. Statutes — Precepts, mandates. 
Right — Straight, even; as a path, 


the living word, which abideth for ever, - 
Judgments—So called because God's 
laws are the rule and measure of his 
judicial decisions on moral conduct. 


is essential holiness, justice, and love; _— 
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judgments of the Lorp are true and 
righteous altogether. 10 More to be 
desired are they than gold, "yea, than 
much fine gold: ‘sweeter also than 
honey and *the honeycomb. 11 More- 
over.by them is thy servant warned: 
a in keeping of them there zs great 
eward. 

12 ‘| Who can understand Ais errors? 





5 eb. ¢ruth.—h Psalm 119, 72, 127; Prov. & 
10, 11, 19.—# Psa. 119. 103.-— Heb. the drop- 
t= of honeycombs-—k Proverbs 29. 18,— 
Psa. 4C. 12.7 Lev. 4. 2. —-n Psa. 90. 8. 


Are true—Truth, faithfulness, the ab- 
stract for the concrete. Altogether— 
Wholly and harmoniously. Whether 
viewed separately or as a collective 
body, the divine laws are perfect in 
themselves and in'their harmony. The 
poetic measure of verses 7, 8, 9 is very 
regular. Hach verse is of two lines, 
each line having five words, making 
ten words in each verse, the number 
of commandments in the decalogue. 

10. More to be desired—An ex- 
pression of the excellence and sweet- 
ness of God's law to those who love 
it, above all that is desirabie of earth. 

11. Moreover—Besides the excel- 
ence of the law as experienced by the 
obedient soul, it is the only truthful 
guard and warning of the soul against 
sin. Reward—The Hebrew word 
denotes the end, or last stage, of a 
thing; hence wages, “ reward,” because 
these come when the labor is ended. 
So obedience to God’s law has not all 
its blessed effects in present experience, 
but in the end of life will receive its 
full recompense. 

12. Hrrors—The radical idea of the 
word is, to wander, go astray, rove ; used 
often of unconscious sins, (sins of igno- 
rance,) as Lev. iv, 2. These are difficult 
to detect. The Hebrew is very emphat- 
ic: As to his wanderings, who can 
know them? Secret faults — Sins 
of ignorance. The law of Moses pre- 
scribed atonement for such, after they 
should come to the knowledge of the 
person. Ley. iv; ¥, 15-19; Numbers 
xv, 25. They belonged to the lowest 
class of offences; yet, if persisted in 
after knowledge, they became wilful 
transgressions. 

13. Presumptuous sins — Literal- 
ly, proudnesses: sins committed with 





™ cleanse thou me from "secret faults. 
13 °Keep back thy servant also from 
ete pee sins ; ? let them not havo 
lominion over me: then shall I be up- 
right, and I shall be innocent from 7 the 
great transgression. 14 ‘Let the words 
ot my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, 
Lorp, ®my strength, and my * redeemer. 





oGen. 20.6; 1Sam. 25, 32-34, 39.— p Psalm 
119. 133: Rom. 6. 12,14.-—7 Or, much.—¢e Psa, 
51. 15. —8 Hebrew, my rock, Psa.18,1.—7 Isa, 
43, 14; 44.63 47. 4; 1 Thess. 1.10. 





knowledge and passion, such as hinted 
at Psa. cxix, 21: the extreme opposite 
of the “secret faults,” of verse 12. 
Dominion — This again marks the 
danger of these haughty sins; they 
are such as rule the man where they 
exist. The psalmist, deprecates their 
existence and dominion. 

14. Let the words—A comprehen- 
sive prayer that both the imner man 
and the outgoings of the heart may be 
acceptable to God. Meditation of 
my heart—Its devices and secret coun- 
sels. What higher standard of holiness 
does the New Testament set for us than 
is contained in these last two verses ? 


PSALM XX. 


The tone of this psalm is triumphant, 
and the allusions clearly identify its oc- 
casion with some great military suc- 
ecss, Ag it is unquestionably Davidic, 
it seems most probable that it belongs 
to the trials and triumphs of David’s 
second Syrian war, to which war the 
Syriac translator, followed hy a large 
number of modern critics, has assigned 
it. Some regard it as a counterpart to 
Psalm ix, the latter belonging to the 
beginning, and the former to the con- 
clusion, of the war. The lofty strains 
and highly spiritual sentiments of the 
psalm, blending with the sublime the- 
ocratic character of the speaker, lead 
us to give to the whole a prophetic 
import, and to seek in Messiah, his 
Church, and her triumphs, its ultimate 
fulfilment. As to its historic applica- 
tion, Luther says: ‘‘ It seems to me as 
if David had composed this psalm 
that it might serve as a devout and 
pious battle-ery, whereby he might 
admonish himself and tle people, and 
draw them to prayer.” 
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PSALM XX. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
pe Lorp hear thee in the day of 
trouble; *the name of the God of 
Jacob defend thee; 2 Send ?thee 
help from ” the sanctuary, and 3 strength- 
en thee out of Zion; 3 Remember all 
thy offerings, and 4 accept thy burnt sac- 
rifice; Selah: 4 © Grant thee according 
to thine own heart, and fulfil all thy 
« Prov. 18, 10, —1 Heb. set thee on a high 
pluce.—2 Heb. thy help.—b1 Kings 6. 16; 
2 Chron, 20. 8; Psalm 73. 17.——3 Heb. sun port 
thee, —4 Heb, turn to ashes, or, make fat,— 
¢ Psa. 21, 2,—d Psa. 9. 14. 

Verses 1-5 contain a prayer of the 
people for their king in the straits of 
an impending battle; verses 6-8, a 
declaration of contidence in the saving 
power and presence of Jehovali; verse 
9, a prayer for continued help. 

1. The Lord hear thee, etc.—Lit- 
erally, Jehovah shall answer thee in the 
day of distress. A prayer for the king as 
he enters the battle. See introduction. 
The name of the God — “ Name,” 
here, may be considered as having the 
force of a reciprocal pronoun, equal to 
God himself. The name of Jehovah 
was a terror to the heathen nations 
and a shield of protection to Israel. 
Exodus xv, 14; Deut. ii, 25; Joshua 
O10: 

2. Help from the sanctuary—Tte 
holy of holies of the tabernacle, where 
were the symbols of God, where the 
national expiation was made, aud from 
whence the lively oracles proceeded. 


3. Offerings—The 119, (minchah,) 


was an unbloody offering of whatever 
material. Burnt sacrifice—The by, 


(olah,) was the burnt offering to be 
consumed upon the altar, always an 
animal sacrifice. The two terms seem 
here used generically of all offerings 
whatsoever. Psa. xl, 6; Jer. xiv, 12. 
The korbanim, or gifts to Jehovah, to 
be offered upon the altar, were divided 
into bloodless and bloody offerings, 
and these again into several varieties. 
Accept—Literally, make fat; but de- 
‘claratively to pronounce fat, to con- 
sider and approve as of an excellent 
kind. Heb. xi, 4. Such will God do, 
whatever may be the external form 
and circumstances of the sacrifice, 
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counsel. § We will “rejoice in thy sal- 
vation, and *in the name of our God 
we will set up ow banners: the Lorp 
fulfil all thy petitions. E 

6 Now know I that the Lory saveth 
‘his anointed; he will hear him ®from 
his holy heaven ¢ with the saving strength 
of his right hand. 7 &Some ¢rust in 
chariots, and some in horses: " but we 
will remember the name of the Lorp 

e Exodus 17. 15; Psa. 60. 4.—7 Psa. 2.2.—— 
5 Heb. from the heaven of his holiness.— 
6 Heh. by the strength of the salvation af his 
right hand,—g Psalm 33. 16,17; Prov. 21. 31; 
Isa, 31. 1.’ 2 Chron. 82. 8. 
wherever it is a true expression of a 
sincere and humble heart. 

4. Grant thee according — The 
answer is acknowledged, Psa. xxi, 2. 
Fulfil all thy counsel—“ All thy 
plans and measures in the war.”’— 
Perowne. 

5. Salvation—The deliverance, or 
victory, given by God. Set up our 
banners —‘‘ We shall have a trium- 
phant procession upon the victory, 
with shouts, and banners displayed.” — 
Mudge. Fulfil all thy petitions— 
A repetition of verse 4, closing the first 
strophe, embracing the people’s prayer 
for the king. 

6. Now know I that the Lord 
saveth — The second strophe opens 
with the clarion note of victory and the 
confessed answer to prayer, ascribing 
all the glory to God. King and people 
rejoice in the triumph now obtained, 
and the special token of grace to the 
anointed, in whom the national life 
was bound up. He will hear—He 
will answer, as the verb is often used. 

7. Chariots... horses— The most 
formidable war forces known to the na- 
tions west of the Indus, and here unmis- 
takably identifying the Syrians, who 
were famous for their cavalry and war 
chariots. Hence they could fight ad- 
vantageously only in plains. Note 
1 Kings xx, 23, 28. The contrast of 
the argument lies between human ~ 
strength and divine power. 1 Sam. 
xvii, 45. The Hebrew kings were for- 
bidden to multiply horses, as tempting . 
them to luxury and military habits, 
(Deut. xvii, 16;) but Solomon disobeyed 
(1 Kings x, 25-28) this command. The 
horse was, anciently, chiefly used for 
war, \ 
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our God. 8 They are brought down 
and fallen: but we are risen, and stand 
upright. 9 Save, Lorp: let the king 
hear us when we call. 


PSALM XXI. 
* To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
HE king shall joy in thy strength, 
O Lorn ; and * in thy salvation how 
greatly shall he rejoice! 2 ° Thou hast 


@ Psalm 20, 5, 6.—D Psa. 20. 4, 5.——c 2 Sam, 
32.30; 1 Chren,20.2.—d Psa.61.5,6.—e2 Sam. 


Te 


given him his heart’s desire, and hast 
not withholden the request of his lips. 
Selah. 3 For thou preventest him with 
the blessings of goodness: thou ° settest 
acrown of pure gold onhishead. 44He 
asked life of thee, and thou gavest it 
him, ® even length of days for ever and 
ever. 5 His hoe 7s great in thy salva- 
tion: honour and majesty hast thou laid 
upon him. 6 For thou hast 1made him 


7.19; Psalm 91. 16.-——1 Hebrew, set him to be 
blessings, Gen. 12.2; Psa. 72. 17. 








9. Save, Lord—By a slight change 
in the punctuation of the Hebrew text, 
placing the Athnach after king in- 
steal of “ save,” the verse would read: 


O Jehovah, save the king; 
He will answer in the day of our calling. 


This view accords with verse 6, where 
“anointed” answers to ‘‘king” in verse 
9, and both refer to the petition verse 1. 
With this, also, the Septuagint and 
Vulgate agree; and in tle Messi- 
anic application of the psalm, it coin- 
cides with the phrases “O Jehovah. 
save now,” of Psalm exviii, 25, and 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David,” of 
Matthew xxi, 9. See notes on the last 
two passages quoted. 


PSALM XXI. 


This psalm and the preceding are 
parts of one whole. The blessings de- 
sired and asked (Psa. xx) are herein 
acknowledged. The ‘day of straits” 
there pressing him (verse 1) no longer 
exists. The mature wisdom and ex- 
perience which mark the psalm belong 
to David’s riper years, and seem to 
point to the taking of Rabbah, which 
terminated the second Syrian war. 
2 Sam. xii, 26-31. Many Jewish and 
Christian writers have considered the 
psalm Messianic, and such it is as to its 
spiritand strain. Bishop Horsley calls 
it “a thanksgiving of the Church on 
Messiah’svictory.” “The Targum ren- 
ders melek (king) by king Messiah; and 
Rashi observes, ‘Our old doctors in- 
terpreted this psalm of King Messiah, 
but, in order to meet the schismatics, 
(that is, the Christians,) it is better to 
understand it of David himself.’ ””—Dr. 
_Perowne. 

The psalm divides into two parts: 
verses 1-7 contain an acknowledgment 


of the divine favours, with confession 
of the king’s trust in God; 8-12, an 
address to the king, giving him assur- 
ance of future success against all his 
enemies; 13, doxology. 

1. The king shall joy—Chaldee, 
the king Messiah. In thy strength— 
Because through the strength of Je- 
hovah alone he had triumphed. 

2. His heart’s desire—OConip. Psa. 
xx, 4. The cause of this answer is 
given in verse 7. As applied to Mes-’ 
siah, see John xi, 41, 42: ‘‘Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me.” 

3. Thou preventest him — Thou 
anticipatest him. God had provided 
for David’s want before he had fin- 
ished his prayer. A crown of pure 
gold—Probably an allusion to 2 Sam. 
xii, 30. The ancients were not unused 
to such. Pliny (b. 30, c. 3) says Clau- 
dius Cesar, (A. D. 54,) at his triumph 
after his subjugation of Britain, exhib- 
ited crowns of beaten gold, one of which 
weighed seven pounds and another nine 
pounds—a barbaric way of asserting 
royalty. The throne of David was 
uow established more firmly than ever. 

4, He asked life—A reference to 
David’s sickness after his great sin. 
See Psalm vi, 38, 39, 41. He had re- 
pented, (Psa. li,) and had been forgiven. 
Psa. xxxii, x], cili. All this’ had trans- 
pired during the two years that Joab 
was with the army besieging Rabbah. 
2 Samuel xi, 1; xii, 26. David was 
now again restored to national peace 
and divine favour. Length of days 
for ever and ever—Literally, to eter- 
nal and perpetual age—realized ouly in 
““David’s seed,’ Messiah. See Isa. 
lili, 10; Rom. vi, 9; and ‘ Behold, I am 
alive for evermore,” Rev. i, 18. 

6. Thou hast made him most 
blessed for ever—Thou hast cousti- 
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most blessed for ever: ‘ thou hast 2 made 
him exceeding glad with thy counte- 
nanee. 7 For the king trusteth in the 
Lorn, and through the mer ey of the 
Most High he “shall not be moved. 

8 Thine hand shall " find out all thine 
enemies: thy right hand shall find out 
those that hate thee. 9 ‘Thou shalt 
make them as a fiery oven in the time of 
thine anger: the Lorp shall ‘swallow 
them up in his wrath, '!and the fire shall 
devour them. 10 = Their fruit shalt 
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thou destroy from the earth, and their 
seed from among the children of men. 
11 For they intended evil against 
thee: they "imagined a mischievous 
device, which they are not able to per- 
12 Therefore *shalt thou make 
them turn their 4 back, when thou shalt 
make ready ¢hime arrows upon thy 
strings against the face of them. 13 Be 
thou exalted, Lorp, in thine own 
strength: so will we sing and praise th. y 
power. 





J Psa. 19. 11: 45. 7; Acts 2. 28.—2 Heb. g/ad- 
ded him with gov. —g Psa. 16. 8.-—/ 1 Sam. 








ie 19; We 37. 28; 109.18; Isa. 14. 20.— 2 Psa, 
Or, thou shalt set themas a butt. See 





81. 3.—7 Ma .—& Psa. 56. 4 2-1 Psa. so 7. bor 16. 12; Lam. 3. 12.—4 Hebrew, 
18. 8; Isa. 26. 11.— 2 1 Kings 13. 34; Job 18. 16, | shoulder. 
tuted him blessings for ever. Compare 12. Shalt thou make them turn 


“ And thou shalt be a blessing.” Gen. 
xii, 2; xxviii, 4; Gal. iii, 3-14. Hx- 
ceeding glad with thy countenance 
—The parallel passage, almost verba- 
tim, is Psa. xvi, 11, where “fulness of 
joy” is said to be in the divine pres- 
ence: quoted by Peter, (Acts ii, 28,) 
and applied to Christ. 

1. The king trusteth in the Lord 
—Tli son of Sirach repeats an inspired 
truth: (Keclus, ii, 10:) ‘‘ Look at the 
generations of old, and see; did ever 
any trust in the Lord, and was con- 
founded?” See Heb. x, 35. 

8. Thine hand shall find out—Shall 
take hold of, as the word often signifies, 
and as it is employed in Psa. cxvi, 3; 
exix, 143. The idea is, that God infal- 
libly knows who and where his ene- 
mies are, and his justice shall arrest 
them. 

9. As a fiery oven—See Mal. iv, 1. 
The ovens of the Hebrews were heated 
mostly- with dry thorns and grass, 
(Matt. vi, 30,) material the most inflam- 
mable und destructible, which is the 
point of the figure. Swallow them 
up—As the oven receives und quickly 
devours the light fuel thrown into it. 
See Psa. xviii, 8. 

10. Fruit. ..seed—The words may 
be taken as synonymous for posterity ; 
or, the first for the products of the 
earth, and the second for children. 
The idea is that of utter desolation. 

ll. They intended—Rather, they 
extended, in a hostile sense, av the word 
more commonly means. They ‘“ex- 
tended,” or directed, their evil designs 
against God. Job xv, 15; Jar. xxi, 5. 
So, also, the second hemistich. 





their back—Literally, Thow shalt set 
them the shoulder. This may mean, 
thou shalt set or place them in solid 
ranks, shoulder to shoulder, as if to eall 
forth their utmost strength, and to 
show them how little they avail against 
God; or, thou shalt set them as a tar- 
get, when ‘thou shalt fit thine arrows 
to the string,” ete. The phrase is mil- 
itary, and the idea seems to be the con- 
solidation of their troops, as if to do 
their utmost. 


13. Exalted ... in thine own 


strength—The closing verse is a call. 


upon Jehovah to exait himself by a 
manifestation of his own strength in 
the overthrow of his enemies and the 
deliverance of his Church. On this, 
compare Rey. xi, 17. 


PSALM XXII. 

In graphic delineation of Messiah's 
sufferings, this psalm stands side by 
side with Isa. li, It belongs to the 
liour of David’s greatest perils and suf- 
fering, probably to the jeril narrated 
in 1 Sam. xxiii, 25, 26. This is the 
opinion of Delitzsch. The cliff in 
which David had then taken refuge as 
a last retreat was called Sela-ham- 
mahlekoth—the rock of escapes. Verse 28. 


His sufferings were made the occasion 


and medium of a prophetico-typical 
view of the «gony of Messiah, to which, 
however, “they bore but a remote re- 
semblance. "_Thrupp. The psalm is 
b partite; the first part (verses 1-21) 
is descriptive of Messiah's sufferings; 
the second, (verses 22-31,) of his tri- 
umphs. In the first part, verses 1--11 


set forth his sufferings in general terms, 
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PSALM XXII. 


To the chief Musician upon ! Aijeleth Shahar, 
A Psalm of David. 


M* *God, my God, why hast thou; 


forsaken me? why art thou so far 


2 from helping me, and from ° the words 
of my roaring? 2 O my God, I cry in 
the daytime, but thou hearest not; and 
in the night season, and 3am not silent. 

3 But thou art holy, O thow that in- 





10r, The hind of the morning.—a Matthew 
E 27. 45; Mark 18. 34. 


2Heb. from my salnation.—b Heb. 5, 7.— 
3 Heb. there iso si/ence to me. 





and verses 12—21 enter more into par- 
ticular deserpitions. “In the whole 
psalm the most glorious contrast is 
presented of the Redeemer’s sufferings 
and triumphs that the whole Book of 
Psalms affords.”—Bishop Jebb. ‘‘ Da- 
vid descends with his complaint into a 
depth that lies beyond the depth of his 
affliction, and rises, with his hopes, to 
a height that lies far beyond the height 
of the reward of his affliction.”— De- 
litzsch. But in the interpretation the 
historic outline, however faint, must 
not be lost sight of, while, guided by 
New Testament authority, and in con- 
formity to all laws of Messianic proph- 
ecy, the excess of meaning which can- 
not be absorbed into the experience of 
David, nor resolved into hyperbole, 
must find its realization in Christ. 
Tite: Upon Aijeleth Shahar— 
Literally, Upon (or after) the hind of tie 
earliest dawn, or day streaks. As it is 
a direction to the precentor for the 
performance of the piece, it seems most 
natural to understand ‘hind of the 


morning ” as the name of a lost poem or |. 


gong, to the melody of which this was 
to be chanted. On the “hind,” noted 
for her quick motions, see Sol. Song, 
ii, 8. On such a poetical title given to 
@ poem,or song, see 2 Sam. i, 18, where 
David’s elegy upon Saul and Jonathan 
was called ‘The Bow,” because (verse 
22) the bow of Jonathan was celebrated. 
Or, -@jeleth hashahar (according to Ibn 
Ezra, quoted by First) might have been 
the Léginning of a lost poem, according 
to the Hebrew custom of naming books 
by their initial words. In our psalm, 
verses 1-21 are elegiac, like the deep- 
est night, while verses 22-31 are’like 
the breaking of morning. 

1. My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me—The quotation of 
these words by Matthew (xxvii, 46) 
and Mark (xv, 34) decides their appli- 
cation to Christ. The words mark the 
deepest soul suffering of Christ upon 





the eross, as “I thirst” expressed the 
point of his bodily agony. The “why” 
is not the ery of despair, impatience, 
or a rebellious heart, but of mystery. 
Into that mystery, as it applies to 
Christ, we may not curiously inquire. 
Tt was not, however, that the ‘Only 
Begotten of the Father” was enduring 
the wrath of God. He was still the 
“beloved Son, in whom the Father was 
well pleased,” and still he confidingly 
calls him “my God.” Yet he trod 
“the wine press alone,” (Isa. Ixiii, 3,) 
and suffered “the just for the unjust.” 
Forsaken—The word simply has the 
negative signification of to leave, to with- 
draw from, as Psa. Ixxi, 11, Isa. liv, 7, 
but describes the point of the Saviour’s 
mysterious complaint, and the depth 
of his vicarious sufferings. In Matt. 
xxvii, 46 the Saviour uses the Ara- 
maic form, saBayOavi, (sabachthant,) 


bahktanee,) conformably to the dialect of 
the Palestine Jews, instead of the He- 
brew *MIty, (‘azabhtanee.) Far from 


helping me—Hebrew, Far from my 
salvation. By the law of parallelism 
this. is exegetical of forsaken, in the 
previous line. Roaring—Better, out- 
cry, or loud complaint. 

2. O my God—Still he holds to 
the endearing title ‘‘my God.” I cry 
in the daytime. ..and in the night 
—The long delay of hearing and of 


help intensifies the mystery expressed 


in the “why,” of verse 1. 

3. Thou art holy—Faith strength- 
ens itself (verses 3-3) in the reflection, 
God ig holy,—and in the retrospect, 
Our fathers (the fathers of the nation) 
trusted; they cried, and were deliy- 
ered. His must be a righteous cause 
which derives support from the holi- 
ness and covenant faithfulness of God. 
Inhabitest the praises of Israel— 
Sittest enthroned over the praises of 
Israel. 


’ 
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habitest the ° praises of Israel. 4 Our 
fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, 
and thou didst deliver them. 5 They 
cried unto thee, and were delivered: 
“they trusted in thee, and were not con- 
founded. 6 But I am *a worm, and no 





ec Deut, 10. 21-——d@ Psa, Yo, 2, 858i. Ls Fl. ds 
Isa. 49. 23; Roin, 9.33.—e Job 25.63 Isa. 41. 14. 
—/J Isa, 53. 8.—g Matt. 27. 39; Mark 15. 93; 
Luke 23, 35.—4 Heb. open. 








man; ‘a reproach of men, and despised 
of the people. 
laugh me to scorn: they 4 shoot out the 
lip, ® they shake the head, saying, 8'5He 
trusted on the Lorp that he would de- 
liver him: *let him deliver him, ‘seeing 








h Job 16.43 Psa, 109. 25.—é Matt. 27. 43. 
5Hebrew, (He rolled himself on the LORD, 
Pe Psalm 91, 14.—6 Or, ¢f he delight in 

Am. 
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6, But Iam a worm, and no man 
—The contrast is with the ‘ fathers.” 
They trusted and were helped, ‘but J, 
ah! aworm and not a man.” Nothing 
can exceed these verses in plaintive 
tenderness in humility, and in childlike 


clinging toGod, The word nySin, (to- 


laath,) rendered “ worm,” is here used 
proverbially for lowness, vileness, insig- 
nificance; and it is literally the name 
of the scarlet worm, (coccus ticis,) an in- 
significant inseet which fed on plants, 
chiefly the holm ouk. It was extensive- 
ly used for scarlet dye. A reproach 
of men. ..despised—Comp. Isa. liii, 3; 
Matt. xxvii, 21-31. 

7. Laugh me to scorn—Literally, 
mock at me; deride me by mimic imita- 





Crimson Worm. 



















































































































































































































































































tions of my acts, words, or professions. 
See Matt. xxvii, 29-31. They, shoot 
out the lip—The idea is, a protrusion 
of the lips as an expression of scorn. 
Mendelssohn says: “It does not signi- 
fy an opening of the mouth, as if for 
laughter, but a slight motion of the lips 
according to the way of mockers. Ou 
old English word pout pretty well 
gives the force of the word.”—Phillips, 
They shake the head—Swaying the 
head to and fro in scorn. Psa. cix, 25 
The idea is literally given in Matthew 
Xxvii, 39) 

8. He trusted on the Lord. . .let 
him deliver him—Rather, He rolled 
himself upon Jehovah. This passage 
was derisively applied to Christ while 
on the cross, as a test of his divine 


7 © All they that see ma: 


Our’ 


‘ 


: y 
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-he delighted in him. 9 'But thou art 
he that took me out of the womb: thou 
Tdidst make me hope when I was upon 
my mother’s breasts. - 10 I was cast up- 
“on thee from the womb: ™ thou art my 
God from my mother’s belly. 

- 11 Be not far from me; for trouble is 
near? ferthereis®nonetohelp. 12" Many 
bulls have compassed me: strong dwdls of 

2 Psa. 71. 6.—7 Or, Keptest me in sifety.— 
mv Isa. 46. 3; 49. 1.——8 Heb. not a helper.— 
n Deut. 32. 14; Psa. 63. 39; Ezek. 39. 18; Amos 
4. 1.—o Job 16.10; Psa. 35. 21; Lam. 2. 16; 2. 46, 
Sonship. Matt. xxvii, 43. The whole 
verse is, in the Hebrew, intensely and 
cruelly sarcastic, and the refinement 
of blasphemy: ‘He rolled himself upon 
Jehovah; he will cause him to escape; 
he will rescue him, for he took pleasure 
in him!” Matthew follows almost ver- 
batim the Septuagint. 

9. But thou art he, etc.— The 
sirong adversative force of the Hebrew 
conjunction indicates the firm, with- 
standing faith of the Sufferez. God is 
still his Father; and he who gave be- 
ing at first, and nourished the flickering 
life of infancy, will not now abandon 
the life he gave. He will not cast off 

is own child. The argument is given 
Matthew vi, 25. The gift of life is the 
greater blessing, and will God withhold 
the lesser ? 

11. Contains two urgent reasons for 
immediate help. None to help—He- 
brew, Because there is not a helper. See 
Isa. Ixiii, 3, 5. Luther strikingly ob- 
serves, “that the more despised and 
forsaken a man is, the nearer and more 
gracious God is to him.” 

12. Many bulls have compassed 
me-—‘ Under the names of ferocious 
beasts, mentioned here and in vetses 
13, 16, 20, 21, are signified powerlul 
and deadly enemies.” — French and 

. Skinner. The word denotes young bulls, 
in their full strength and vigour. [o- 
sermiller says, of the third year. Of 
Bashan—A rich district in northern 
Gilead noted for its fat cattle. The 
bulls of Hermon and Bashan were ofien 
too wild for the yoke and exceedingly 

fierce, See Job xxxix, 9-12, where 
another word is used to signify the 
same animal. See note on verse 21, 

13. They gaped upon — This was 
pot in scorn, like the shooting “out tLe | 


VoL. V.—6 
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Bashan have beset ne round. 13 ° They 
®gaped upon me with their mouths, as a 
ravening and a roaring lion. 14 I am 
poured out like water, and all my bones 
are out of joint: 4my heart is like wax ; 
it is melted in the midst of my bowels. 
15 * My strength is dried up like a pot- > 
sherd; and * my tongue cleaveth to my 
jaws; and thou hast brought me into the 





9 Hebrew, opened their mouths against me, 
—— p Dan. 5. 6.—10 Or, sundered.—q Josh, 
7.5; Job 23. 14.—*r Proy. 17, 22.—s Job 29. 10; 
Lam, 4. 4; John 19, 28. 





lip” of verse 7; but an act simply of 
brutal ferocity, the parallel to which is 
the rending and roaring lion of the 
oext line. 

14. Tam poured out like water— 
A figure denoting a profuse waste of 
the vital forces. But in 2 Sam. xiv, 14, 
the figure implies that ihe loss is irre- 
eoverable, ‘as water spi]t which cannot 
be gathered up again,” which gave to 
the ceremony of pouring out water 
“before the Lord” the siguiticance of 
a confirmation of a eevenant whose 
engavements could not be recalled. 
1 Sain. vii, 6. The life of Christ was 
freely given. ‘He poured out his soul 
unto death,” (Isa. liii, 12,) in his soul 
ay ty and bloody sweat. Matt. xxvi, 38; 
Luae xxii, 44. Bones. .out of joint 
—aAs if the ligaments were dissolved 
and the muscles weakened, so that the 
limbs were uneontrollable. This would 
be the natural effect of crucifixion. 
But of Christ, nov a bone was broken, 
John xix, 36. My heart is like wax 
—The loss of courage and resolution 
through fear is often signified by the 
melting of wax. Psa. Ixviii, 2; Micah 
i, 4; Josliua ii, 11. Jesus was “ sore 
amazed” and “very heavy,” (Mark 
xiv, 33,) and fear was a leading feature 
of his sufferings. Heb. v, 7. See verses 
19-21 of this psalm. 

15. Dried up l-kea potsherd—The 
humidity of my body is burued out like 
a piece of pottery in a furnace, ~The 
metaphor is twofold—-the shrinking or 


‘drying by heat, and wortlilessuess, ag 


a sherd or fragment of pottery. Isa. 

xlv,9: Lam.iv,2. My tongue cleav- 

eth to my jaws—nipbo.(malkohhai,) 

my jars, from npd, (lakahh,) he re- 

ceived, applies to the jaws because they 
O. T. 


82 2 
dust of death. 16 For‘ dogs have com- 
t Rev. 


recetve the food. The word is always 
elsewhere, except once, rendered prey. 
The Septuagint, ‘‘My tongue is glued 
to my throat,” and Vulgate, “ faucibus,” 
are incorrect, as also the version of the 
liturgy, “gums.” This condition of the 
‘tongue, naturally so humid, inyolves 
great exhaustion and thirst, and pro- 
phetically points to the closing part of 
the sufferings on the cross when the 
Saviour cried, “I thirst.” John xix, 28; 
Psa. Ixix, 21. His soul agony reached 
its highest expression in the complaint, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
Baken me,” and when this had passed, 
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passed me: the assembly of the wicked 





22. 1a. 


and he returned to a consciousness of 
his physical suffering, the sensation 
which arose above all ovhers was sig- 
nified in the words, ‘‘I tiirst.” ‘'Fhou 
hast baought me into the dust of 
death—Tue word rendered “thou hast 
brought me,” means fo arrange, dispose, 
place, as 2 Kings iv, 38; Isa. xxvi, 2; 
Ezek. xxiv, 3; and the idea is, Thou 
hast laid me out for the grave. On 
‘dust of death,” a poetival phrase for 
the decomposition of death, see Psalm 
eee Oi 

16. Dogs—Called “assembly of the 
wicked” in next line, the oaly bitter 


Eastern Docs, 


have enclosed me: “they pierced my 


- u Matt, 27. 35; Mark 15. 24; Luke 


comparison in the psalm. The wild 
dogs of the East are meant, a figure at 
once of impurity, baseness, and cruelty. 
In Egypt, and the Hust generally, dogs 
usually go at large. Having no mas- 
ter to care for them, hunger makes 
them ferocious Their physiognomy 
is ignoble. and their appearance hag- 
gard auddisgusting. They were always 
the synonyme of vileness, contention, 
and uncleanness. 1 Samuel xxiv, 14; 
2 Samuel ix, 8; Phil. iii, 2; Rev. 
xxii, 15. They pierced my hands 
and my feet—Few passages of Scrip- 
cure have been more sharply contested. 
Standing as it does in our English ver- 
sion, it is a wonderful prediction of the 
manner of Christ’s death. The diffi- 
culty lies in the word rendered pierced. 
On the one hand, "83, (kaaree,) which 


is the form of the word in the common 

Hebrew text, has been taken as two 

words, 3, the particle of comparison, 
b 2 


(as, like, or taking Quamets as indicating 
the article, as the,) and ‘9s, (a lion,) 


which would read: ‘ The congregation 
of the wicked have enclosed me; as a 
lion, (or, as the lion,) my hands and my 
feet;” or, as Hengstenberg: ‘They 
beset me, lionlike, on my hands and 
my feet.” But, though this would seem 
a natural and easy way to dispose of 
the grammatical difficulty, and has four 
- examples where the same form occurs, 
(namely: Num. xxiii, 24; xxiv, 9; Isa. 
xxxyiii, 13; Ezek. xxii, 25,) yet it in- 
volves grave difficulty as to the sense. 
In tke four other ceases mentioned the 
allusion to the lion is perfectly clear, 
and the sense easy and natural, but in 
this it completely destroys the sense, 
leaving the metaphor unexplained, or, 
rather, contradicted, Dr. Alexander, 
who adheres to the Messianic appli- 
cation of the passage, suggests an el- 
lipsis, and the reading: ‘Like a lion 
{they have wounded] my hands and 
my feet.” Professor Stuart, also, by 
bringing forward from the preceding 
line the verb °}35°p7, (translated ‘‘en- 


closed me,”) and giving its radical sense 
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hands and my feet. 17 I may tell all 
23. 33; John 19, 23, 37; 20. 25. 


to strike, stab, pierce, cut, proposes the 
rendering: ‘ Asa lion [they pierce] my 
hands and my feet.” But tlis is not 
satisfactory. If the reference be to 
the habit of the lion in atwacking his 
prey, it is not according to fact; if to 
cutting and tearing his prey, why spec- 
ify hands and feet, and not rather, as 
Psa. vii, 2: ‘‘ Lest he tear my soul (that 
is, tear me) like a lion, rending it in 
pieces:” or, Isa. xxxviii, 13: “As a 
lion, so will he break all my bones.” 
This is lionlike; but, on the hypothesis 
now under consideration, the allusion 
to the lion is simply unnatural and ab- 
surd. The lion does not seize the 
hands and feet, but springs upon the 
victim. It must be further considered 
that oo “I, (my hands and my Jeet,) 


are in the accusative, and hence the 
limbs are not mentioned incidentally, 
but as the objective point of attack, 
which still more forcibly shows tlre un- 
naturalness of the metaphor as an al- 
lusion to the habits of the lion. The 
language is clearly unique, and the dif- 
ficulty of explaining it according to 
the well known habits of the lion is so 
formidable that the Jews themselves, 
according to the little Masora, held 
that "ND (kaaree) in the two passages 


(Psa. xxii, 16, and Isa, xxxviii, 13) is 
in two different meanings. lvidently, 
here the prophet outsteps the limit of 
type and history, and, as in the case of 
the ‘' Priest-King,” (Psa. cx, 4.) ascends 
to the height of absolute revelstion 
concerning Messiah. 

Two other interpretations of the pas- 
gage in question have obtained. First, 
“IND has been taken as an irregular 


form of the plural participle of the ruot 
395, in the sense of 7D, to dig, pierce 


through, bore, by dropping O, the regu- 
lar plural termination, and inserting X. 
The anomaly, though of extreme rarity, 
is admissible by the best authority. 
They then read, “Piercing my handa 
and my feet;” or, considering the parti- 
ciple as a noun in regimen, “ Piercers 
of my hands and my feet,” 
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my bones: ‘they look and stare upon 
me. 18 “ They part my garments among 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture. 
19 But *be not thou far from me, G 
Lorp: O my strength, haste thee to help 


me. 20 Deliver my soul from the sword ; 
ylmy darling 12 from the power of the 
7dog. 21 *Save me from the lion’s 
mouth: °for thou hast heard me from 
the horns of the unicorns. 





© Luke 23. 27, 35. ao Luke 23.34; John 19. 
ae Verse 11; Psalm 10. 1.—y Psalm 





11 Heb. my only one.—12 Heb. from the 
hand.——z Verse 16.—da 2 Tim. 4, 17,—.0 Isa. 
34.7; Acts 4. 27, 





But, secondly, instead of a participle 
the ancient versions read it as a verb, 
383, (kaaroo,) which simply changes 


the yod (*) into vauv, (},) with corre- 
sponding vowel points. Thus the Sep- 
tuagint;. they pierced; Vulgate, they 
pierced, stabbed; Jerome, they fastened ; 
Syriac, they penetrated, perforated. Man- 
uscripts, also, of unquestioned authority 
have the same. Kennicott mentions 
four Hebrew mauuscripts having 3485 


in the text and “IND in the margin. It 


is evident that the Septuagint followed 
manuscripts which read ‘ they pierced,” 


the same as our English version. The 
lexical and grammatical difficulties 


which beset the present reading of the 
text would seem to dictate the neces- 
sity of correcting, and taking the word 
as a verb. But, whether as an irreg- 
ular participle, or by correcting the text 
as a verb, the sense will be the same, 
though, as Tregelles remarks, “the lat- 
ter is preferable.” It is notable that 
the most natural evidences of crucifix- 
ion were laid in the wounded “hands 
and feet” by the Saviour himself, (Luke 
xxiv, 39:) “Behold my hands and my 
feet, that it is IT myself.” 

The passage in question is not di- 
rectly quoted in the New Testament, 
but allusions which belong to the eru- 
cifixion occur both in the Old and New 
Testaments. Isaiah lili, 5: He was 


pierced [bint from bbn, bore through, 


perforate, pierce] for our transgressions.” 

Zech. xii, 10: “They shall look on 

me whom they have pierced,” (373,) 
TT 


quoted John xix, 37; Rev. i. 7. 

17, 1 may tell all my bones—In 
verse 14: ‘All mv. bones are out of 
joint.” The protrusion of the bones, so 
that one could count them, is not 
merely the effect of a wasting suffering, 
but of violent and unnatural treatment, 








as the crucifixion. They look and 
stare upon me—They closely wateh 
me. Compare the watching of Jesus, 
Matt. xxvii, 36-54. The idea of satis- 
faction is also suggested, ‘They feast 
their eyes upon me. They behold me 
not only with indiff+rence, but are re- 
galed at the sight of my misery. 

18. They part my garments—The 
finishing touch in the description of 
cold brutality. Under the eye of Jesus 
the soldiers fulfilled this prediction, 
John xix, 23, 24. where see the note. 
Vesture—The oriental robe, or mantle, 
worn loosely upon the person, which 
served as a covering by night. Exod. 
xxii, 26, 27. The word is not decisive 
of the particular part of the raiment, 


but the casting lots for it determines, . 


as it could not be divided without de- 
stroying it. 

19. But be not thou far from me 
—From his persecutors the afflicted 
petitioner turns his eye to his Deliverer. 
The appeal is exceedingly plaintive, as 
in verse 11, and is the echo of verse 1. 
O my strength—He appropriates to 
God the title which best befite his 
helplessness. 

20. My darling—Hebrew, My czly 
one. The word is an adjective, and 
signifies alone, only; and, as it corre- 
sponds to soud in the previous hemi- 
stich, it may he only a poetical varia- 
tion of the same here, as signifying his 
dearest and only possession. Psatin 
xxxv, 17, Or, we may read my /or- 
saken one, as being deserted, left alone; 
and this accords better with the gen- 
eral tone of the psalm. So in Psalm 
xxv, 16, Ixviii, 6, where it is rendered 
desolate and solitary. Dog—See on 
verse 16, 

21. Lion’s mouth... horns of the 
unicorns—T wo descriptions of immi- 
nent death. The lion’s moutk is al- 
ready open to devour its prey. The 
unicorn was either a fabulous animal, 


— 


— eT 


¢e Psalin 40. 9; Heb. 2, 12. 


as is most probable, or belonged to 
some extinct species of the bovine 
genus. The word “unicorn” is not 
in the Hebrew. The Vulgate, wnicorni- 
um, is the representative of the Septua- 
gint, zovoxépwrov, both signifying an an- 
imal withone horn. The Hebrew O§5, 


(reem) denotes no such animal. The 
word occurs nive times, and best suits 
the Asiatic buffulo. In Deuteronomy 
xxxili, 17 two horns are given. In 
Psalm xxix, 6, a “young unicorn ”’ and 
a calf are synonymous. In Isaiah 
-xxxiv, 7 unicorns are classed with 
“bullocks and bulls,” as animals to be 
offered in sacrifice. In Psa. xeii, 10 
“horn” is not in the Hebrew. A wild 
buffalo, refusing the yoke, (Job xxxix, 
9-12,) is undoubtedly intended. See 
note on verse 12. If the extinct urus, 
or wild bull, is meant, 
it is yet to be verified 
by discovery. The 
wild buffalo sufficient- 
ly answers the descrip- 
tion of the reem of the 
Scriptures. It must 
have been an animal 
with which the He- 
brews were familiar. 
Livingstone says of the ¢ 
African buffalo: ‘A 
. herd of buffaloes kept 
a number of lions from 
their young by the 
males turning  tlieir 
heads to the enemy, 
the cows and their 
young being in the 
rear. One toss from a 
bull would kill the stoutest lion that 
ever breathed.” Van Lennep says of 
. the Hindu buffalo, that it is ‘of such 
power and vigor as by his charge to 
prostrate a well-sized elephant.” 

22. I will declare thy name unto 
my brethren—A sudden break in the 
connexion, and an abrupt opening of 
the final division of the psalm are ap- 

parent. From the deepest dejection 
and peril the tone and theme are 
changed to thanksgiving, hope, and 
triumph. Prophetically, the former part 
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22 °1 will declare thy name unto dmy | 
ae ee ee es 
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brethren: in the midst of the congrega- 
d@ John 20.17; Rom,.8 29. 


describes the passion; that which fol- 
lows, the triumphs of the Redeemer 
after the resurrection. The transition 
point is found in the words, (verse 21,) 
“Thou hast heard me.”’ Certainly the 
answer to his prayer intervenes be 
tween verses 21, 22. Bishop Horsley 
and others read it thus :— 
21 Save me from the month of the lion, 
And from the horns of the unicorns, 
22 —— Thou hast heard me. 
I will declare thy name, ete. 

The same sudden answers to prayer, 
marked by abrupt transitions, elsewhere 
occur. Psa. vi, 8; xx, 5; xxviii, 6; lx, 6. 
Unto my brethren—Historically ap- 
plied, these words are remarkable. 
David, though cut off from his people 
and exiled, still counts himself in’ the 
brotherhood of the saints, to whom his 
first thought is to divulge the glad tid- 








Mate Burrato or PatrstTinu 


ings. Bu‘, prophetically, these are the 
words of Christ to his disciples, thus 
quoted in Heb. ii, 11. Christ calls his 
disciples “ brethren,” (John xx, 17,) and 
“friends,” (John xv, 15,) and he alone 
reveals the Father to us. Luke x, 22; 
Jon i, 18. Congregation—The word 
commonly used to denote the general 
assembly, or collective whole, of the 
covenant people. In verse 25 called 
the “great congregation,” and defined 
as ‘them that fear God.” The quota- 
tion of this, in Hebrews ii, 12, is made 
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tion willl praise thee. 23 © Ye that tear 
the Lorp, praise him; all ye the seed of 
Jacob, glorify him ; and fear him, all ye 
* the seed of Israel. 24 For he hath not 
despised nor abhorred the affliction of 
the afflicted ; neither hath he hid his 
face from him; but ‘ when he cried unto 
nim, he heard. 25 & My praise shail be 
of thee in the great congregation: ®I 
will pay my vows before them that fear 
im. 


26 ‘The meek shall eat and be satis- 
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fied: they shall praise the Lorp that 
seek him: your heart * shail live for- 
ever. 27 ' All the ends of the world 
shall remember and turn unto the Lorp p 
™and all the kindreds of the nations 
shall worship before thee. 28 "For the 
kingdom is the Lorp’s: and he is the 
governor among the nations. 29 ° Al] 
they that be fat upon earth shall eat and 
worship : P all they that go down to the 
dust shall bow before him: end none 
can keep alive his own soul. 30 A 





é Psalm 135. 19, 90.—/Heh. 5. 7.—g Psalm 
85. 18; 40. 9,10; 111. 1.—A Psa, 66. 13; 116. 14; 
Eccles, 5. 4. —é Lev. 7. 11, 12, 15,16; Psa, 69, 32° 
Isa, 65, 13. 

GM ce Oe a, ee 
verbally from the Septuagint, where ex- 


kAnova ig the common Greek word for 
bap, (congregation,) as it is in the New 
Le 


Testament for Church. See on Psya. 
xxxv, 10, 18. 

23. Ye that fear the Lord—The 
callis to spiritual Israel. Verses 23, 24, 
as Bishop Lowth suggests, contam the 
praise song of the preceding verse, 
which the psalmist now puts into the 
mouth of the Church, 

24. For he hath not despised— 
Because ‘he hath not despised.” The 
answer of prayer, even of the afflicted 
poor, is the theme and occasion of this 
public praise. 

‘25. The great congregation—The 
full assembly of the faithful, as at 
the great national feasts; prophetic- 
ally, the Church universal or holy 
catholic Church.” I will pay my 
vows—I will pay the sacrifice which 
I yowed—my (932 MA}) votive offering. 


This was one species ‘of the ornbys, 


(shelameem,) peace offerings, consisting 
of a sacrifice accompanied by a social 
meal in the cloisters of the tabernacle 
or temple, as an acknowledgment of 
answer to prayer, and of peace and 
friendship with God. The allusion is 
to Ley. vii, 16-18, 

, 26. The meek shall eat—The poor 
and humble shall eat the sacrificial 
meal (verse 25) with him in accordance 
with Deut. xvi, 11. 

27, All the ends of the world— 
The language of this verse cannot ap- 
vly to David’s kingdom, but is a proph- 
ecy of the calling of the Gentiles by 








& John 6. 51. —Z Psa, 2. 8; 72. 11: 86. 9; 98.33 
Isa. 49. 6.—mm Psa. 96. 7. Psa. 47, 8; Obad, 
21; Zech. 14.9; Matt. 6, 13.0 Psa. 45, 12 


P Isa. 26.19; Phil. 2. 10, 





the preaching of the gospel. Matt. 
xxviii, 19; Rom. xvi, 26; Zech. xiv, 9. 
David could not, in sobriety of lan- 
guage, suppose that his personal snffer- 
ings and deliverance could have the 
worldwide effect to turn the heathen 
nations to God. It is one of those nu- 
merous passages foretelling Messiah’s 
universal reign, which lie along through 
the entire course of Old Testament rey- 
elation. Shall remember—They shall 
call to mind the wonderful death, res- 
urrection, and ascension of Messiah, 
his triumph over all his foes, and the 
resultant effect of the preaching of the 
gospel. 

29. Shall eat and worship—The 
idea of the sacrificial feast (see on verse 
25) is resumed ; but it is nowa spiritual 
feast, differing from the shelumeem in 
this, that of this gospel feast all classes, 
without distinction, may partake, not 
the poor only. See verse 26. All... 
fat upon earth—All rich, worldly pros- 
perous, mighty. Deut. xxxi, 20; Fsa. 
xcii, 14. All...that go down to the 
dust—A description here of sorrow 
and poverty. Job xxx, 19; Psa. CX, 
Isa. iii, 26; xlvii, 1, None can keep 
alive his own soul—Literally, whoso- 
ever cannot keep his soul alive, or respite 
his life from the grave. “A strong ex- 
pression for extreme destitition. He 
who was just about to perish is now - 
seen kneeling at the sacriticial feast, in 
honour of this great salvation.”— Alex- 
ander, 

30. A seed shall serve him—Pos- 
terity shall serve him—the descendants 
of the first generation of worshippers 
and their converts who. succeed them, 








seed shall serve him; ‘it shall he ac- 
eounted to the Lord for a generation. 
31 * They shall come, and shall declare 
his righteousness unto a people that 
shall be born, that he hath done this. 


“Ta See ee ee 
+ q Psa. 87. 6.—7 Psa. 78. 6; 86.93 102.18; Isa. 
60. 3; see Rom. 3. 21, 22.—a Isaiah 40. 11; Jer. 
93. 4; Ezekiel 34. 11, 12,93; John 10.11; 1 Peter 
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PSALM XXIII. 
A Psalin of David. 
HE Lorp is *my shepherd; °I 
shall not want. 2 °He maketh 
me to lie down in ! green pastures: “he _ 
2, 25; Rev. 7. 17.) Phil. 4. 19 —c Ezekiel 


34, 14.1 Heb. pastures of tender grass.— 
d@ Rev. 7. 17. rf 








No limitation of time shall be fixed to 
Messiah’s honour and dominion. It 
shall be accounted—Numbered and 
registered, as the word denotes. To 
the Lord-—Unto Adonah, not Jehovah ; 
a title of dominion, and applies to Christ 
_ here, as in Psalm ex, 1, 5, where see 
notes. For a generation—For the 
generatim. The definite article belongs 
ere, but is syncopated by the prepo- 
sition. The “generation” is equal to 
‘+a peculiar people,” or purchased peo- 
ple. 1 Peter ii, 9. “Generation,” here, 
is not used of time, but of kind, quality, 
species, (a3 Psalms xiv, 5; xxiv, 6; 
_ Jyxiii, 15:) running through all genera- 

tions of time. Psa. xlviii, 13; Llxxviii, 4. 
_ 31. They shall come—The “ seed,” 

or “generation” of tle previous verse, 

shall come; thatis, be born, appear upon 

the scene. Declare... unto a peo- 

ple that shaJi be born—Tell to the 

sueceeding generation the wonderful 

works of Gd, as Psa. xlviii, 13, 1xxi, 18, 

cii, 28, an as the law of Moses re- 

quired. Deut. xi, 19: xxxii, 46. Thus 
- guall Messiah’s kingdom be perpetual. 
Dan. vii, 14. Righteousness, includes 
both the rectitude and the faithfulness of 
God in respect to the matters treated in 
the psalm, to wit: the sufferings and 
triumphs of Messiah, or the great work 
of redemption. That he hath done 
— Because he has finished tt, namely, 
the wor of redemption, The broad, 
significant term NYY, (‘asah,) here ren- 


dered ‘the hath done,” often takes the 
sense of accomplish, fulfil, execute, finish. 
Tt is the word which expresses the 
completion of the six days’ work of the 
Creator, (Gen. ii, 2, 3,) the accomplish- 
ment of special, providential deliver- 
ances, ag Psalm3 xxxvii, 5, lit, 115 the 
redemption of the Church, as Tsaiah 
xliv, 23. In this sense it should be 
here understood, answering to the last 
utterance of Christ, except one, upon 
the cross—‘‘It is finisLed.” Thus the 







beginning and the final words of this 
wonderful psalm are the most soles 
echoes of Calvary. 
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It is not clear at what particular date 
or to what occasion this psalm is to be 
assigned, but its tone of experience and 
historic reminiscence carries us forward 
to David's later life, The imagery be- 
lougs to the familiar scenes of his 
youth, when, amidst the dexert moun- 
tains of Judah, h» tended his father’s 
flocks. The psalm is a thanksgiving 
for the abounding grace of God. which 
is set forth under two metaphors, the 
one taken from shepherd life, (verses 
1-4,) the other, (verse 5,) from the cus- 
tom of the mostliberal hospitality known 
to the age. The whole coucludes with 
an assurance of the continuance of these 
mercies. Verse 6. 

1. The Lord is my shepherd— 
One of the most endearing and compre- 
hensive titles known to an Asiatic no- 
mad. Our Saviour enum-rates the 
duties of a shepherd to be ‘ feeding 
the little lambs,” “tending, or tak- 
ing care of the flock,” and “ feeding 
the sheep.” See notes on Jolin x and 
xxi, 15-17. I shall not want—The 
shepherd anticipates and cares for 
every need. ‘‘ The phrase comprehends 
not only a negation of penury, but an 
abundance of all things.” —Phillips. 

9. Green pastures — Pastures of 
budding or tender grass, The word 
desheh denotes the tender shoots, (Deut. 
xxxii, 2, 2 Samuel xxxiii, 4,) as distin- 
guished from ripe grass, which is ex- 
pressed by another word. Hence, de- 
licious and luxuriant pasture. ‘Tio lie 
down—That is, for rest in the heat 
of the day. “Tell me, O thou whom 
my soul luveth, where thou feedest. 
where thou makest thy floci to rest at 
now.” Sol. Song i, 7. For this booths 
were often constructed. Gen. xxxili, 7. 
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loadeth me beside the 2 still waters. 3 He 
restoreth my soul: * he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 4 Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of ‘the shadow of death, &I 
will fear no evil: "for thou ar¢ with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 





2 Heb. 2owters af quietness,—e Psalm 5. 8; 
31.3; Prov. 8 20.—/Job 3.53 10, 21, 22; 24.173 
Psa, 44. 19, 
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5 ' Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: thou 
s*anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 6 Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life: and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lorp # for ever. 





g Psa. 3.6: 27.13 118. 6—A Isaish 43. 2.-— 
Zz Psa. 104, 15,3 Heh. makest fut.—k Pua, 
92. 10.—4 Heb, to lengt% of days. 





Grazing and resting on rich meadow 
bottoms convey to the shepherd a high 
idea of ease and plenty. Still waters 
—Waters of rest or quietness, as op- 
posed to the noisy, turbulent mountain 
torrent. Hither living fountains or 
gently flowing streams. Isa. xlix, 10; 
Rey. vii, 17. 

3. He restoreth my soul — He 
bringeth back my soul. as a sheep that 
had strayed. Matthew xviii, 12, 13; 
1 Pet. ii, 25. The word for “ restoreth” 
means, to return, bring back, or. figura- 
tively, convert. At this time of David’s 
life he could praise the restoring care 
and grace of God. Of all animals the 
sheep is least able to defend itself, 
either by resistance or flight; is most 
given to wander away; and has the 
least sagacity in finding its way back 
to the fold. Paths of righteousness 
_ —Right paths are opposed to intricate 
and unsafe ways, (Lam. iii, 9-11,) and 
to ways of disobedience and perversity. 
Psa. exxv, 5; Prov. ii, 15, For his 
name’s sake—For his own sake, the 
glory of his attributes, and the moral 
effect of his dispensations to man— 
not for the merit or rectitude of the 
creature, 

4. Shadow of death — Being so 
near to death that its shadow falls over 
him. “ For he is not far from the sub- 
stance who has come up with the 
shadow.”—Bythner. The “valley of 
the shadow of death,” seems to have 
been suggested by those deep moun- 
tain gorges through which David was 
sometimes obliged to lead his flocks, 
though at the hazard of death from 
the wild beasts, who made the caves 
therein abounding their shelter. When 
the walks of duty lie along through 
dangers which fall around like death 
shadows, then I will not fear evil. 
Buch confidence has he in his Shepherd. 


But the “shadow of death” may also 
mean the darkness of sheol, or region 
of the dead, as Job x, 21, 22; and this 
gives an outlook of confident hope 
upon the dying hour and the future life. 
This entire psalm must be undorstood, 
not of the providential life of David 
only, but of his spiritual life and rela- 
ticns as well. Rodand...staff—The 
emblems at once of the office of the 
shepherd and his protection of th 
sheep. 

5. Thou preparest a table—The 
figure changes. To prepare a table 
for one, is, in oriental custom, a mark 
of favour and friendship. Here the 
psalmist describes the ceremony ob- 
served in the entertainment of a distin- 
guished guest, in the bountiful provi- 
sions of the table, the overflowing cup, 
and the anointing the head with oil. 
God had prepared this banquet for 
David as a mark of special honour and 
favour, and this in the presence of his 
enemies. who looked on but were not 
invited to partake. This was David’s 
answer to those who, in his affliction, 
had said, ‘There is no help for him 
in God;” ‘God hath forsaken him.” 
Psa. tii, 2; lxxi, 11. t 

6. Goodness and mercy—From a 
retrospect of God’s faithful love and 
care, David gathers assurance of per- 
petual “goodness and mercy.” Dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever— ~_ 
Hebrew, for length of days; for days 
without number. In Psa. xxiv 4, by 
another form of speech, he says, “ All 
the days of my life.” 


PSALM XXIV, 


By the general voice of commenta- 
tors this psalm is assigned to David, 
on occasion of the removal of the ark 
to Zion, 2 Sam. vi. During the offer- 
ing of the daily sacrifice the Levitical 
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PSALM XXIV. 

A Psalm of David. 
HE "earth is the Lorp’s, and the 
fulness thereof; the world, and 
Lees that dwell therein. 2 >For he 
hath founded it upon the seas, and es- 

tablished it upon the floods. 
3 ©W1 oshall ascend into the hill of the 
Lorp? 91 whoshallstandin his holy place? 


4 ‘1He that hath *clean hands, and 
fa pure heart; who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceit- 
fully. 5 He shall "receive the blessing 
from the Lorp, and righteousness from 
the God of his salvation. 

6 This zs the generation of them that 
so tam, that seek thy face, 20 Jacob. 
Selah. 





~ a Exel 9, 29; 19. 5: Deut. 10, 14; Job 41.113 
Pea, 50. 1s; 1 Cor, 10, 26, 28. —h Gen. 1. 9; Job 
3%. €: Psa, 104. €; 136.6; 2 Pet. 3. 5.——c Psalm 
15. 1. —d Isa 53. 15, 16. 


1 Heb. The clean of hands.—e Joh 17. 93 
1 Tim. 2. 8.—/ Matt, 5. 8—g Psalm 13.4.—- 
h Num. 6. 24. 27: Rom. 4. 7, 8.——7 Psalm 27. 85 
105. 4, —2 Or, O God of Juco. 








choristers chanted a psalm. 2 Chron. 
xxix, 25-29. The Jewish doctors tell 
us that this psalm was sung on “ the 
first day.” (afterwards the Christian 
Sabbath,) and the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate add to the Hebrew title “on the 
first day of the week,” possibly on ac- 
count of the reference to creation in 
~erses 1, 2. The first six verses bear 
,esemblance to Psalm xv. Many con- 
sider it responsive. Thus verses 1, 2 
a general chorus of praise to God as 
creator ; verse 3, single voice, or divis- 
ion of the choir, an inquiry, who shall 
approach the holy place of the sacred 
ark; verses 4, 5, the response from 
the congregation; verse 6, general 
chorus; verse 7, a chorus from the 
triumphant procession as they approach 
the gates of the city, or the citadel of 
Zion, calling on the keepers to open the 
gutes; verse 8, first linc, a challenge 
from the keepers on the city wall, 
“Who is this king of glory?” The 
two last lines of verse 8, the response 
of the people; verse 9, a second eall 
of the procession to ‘lift up the gates,” 
ete.; verse 10, the responsive question 
and answer as in verse 8. The scene 
is magnificeatly grand and solemn. 

1. The earth—As an orb or planet. 
_ Fulness — That which it contains, 
whother plants, animals. people, or its 
minerats acd precious metals, but es- 
pecially the inhabitants, as the next 
line specities. 
9. Founded it upon the seas—In 
appearance, the dry land being sur- 
rounded by water, and having emerged 
from the water, as stated Gen. i, 9. 
Hence, the phrase “ waters under the 
earth,” for ocean. Exodus xx, 4. See 
note on Psalm civ, 5, 9. Klsewhere 








elared, (Job xxvi, 7:) “He hangeth the 
earth upon nothing.” The argument 
is, God, who has founded and who 
owns the world, sways the destiny of 
nati ns. 

3. Who shall ascend, etc.—Sve on 
Psalm xv, 1. which is parallel. 

4, Clean hands—An emblem of in- 
nocence from overt sin, as a pure 
heart, in the next sentence, is of pu- 
rity of thought, purpose, and intention. 
See Job xvii, 9; Matt. xxvii, 24; 1 Tim. 
ii, 8. Lifted up his soul unto vanity 
—Offered prayer and sacrifice to idols. 
Sworn deceitfully —As in Psa. xv, 4, 
where see note. But the text has a- 
broader sense here. The Hebrews 
were commanded to swear only by 
“the God of truth,” (fsa. lxv, 16; 
Deut. vi, 13;) which implied that they 
served him, and that their ultimate 
hope was in him. Hence, to swear by 
the true God while they served idols, 
or lived in violation of Jehovah's laws, 
was the essence of false swearing. 
Jer. v, 1, 2; vii, 9; xii, 16. “Swear- 
ine deceitfully,” is parallel to “ lifting 
up the soul unto vanity,” in previous 
hemistich. 

5. Blessing — Refers especially to 
2 Sam. vi, 11, 12. Righteousness— 
“That moral perfection which is the 
restored and realized image of God.”— 
Delitesch. Matt. v, 6. 

6. This is the generation—Such 
persons as have just been described ; 
these constitute a peculiar race, gener- 
ation, or kind, separated from the world. 
That seek thy face, O Jacob— 
“To seek the face” of any one is to 
seek his favour, to endeavour to secure 
those benefits which arise from an in- 
timate relation to him, as 1 Kings x, 24: 


the true sciexce of the subject is de- | “And all the eartin sought the face [mar- 
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7 *Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors ; 
‘and the King of glory shall come in. 

8 Who ts this King of glory? The 
Lorp strong and mighty, the Lorp 
mighty in battle. 9 Lift up your heads, 





k Isa, 26, 2. —/ Psa. 97.6; Haggai 2. 7; 
Mal. 3.1; 1 Cor. 2.8 

gin] of Solomon, to hear his wisdom.” 
See Hos. v, 15. To “seek the face of 
Jacob” is to seek fellowship with the 
people called by his name—the Israel- 
*tos—and, by implication, to seek God. 

1. Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates—Here is a sudden transition, a 
new scene introduced. We may sup- 
pose the procession to have now reached 
the foot of Mount Zion, and to have 
begun the ascent to that part of the 
hill where the ark was to be deposited. 
For the responsive parts of verses 7-10, 
see the introduction. The call upon 
the gates to open, is a call upon the 
guards to perform this service. See 
Psa. exviii, 19, 20; Isa. xxvi, 2. Ever- 
lasting doors — Doors of eternity. 
“Gates of old,” is not an adequate 
rendering. The language transcends 
historic limit, and becomes typically 
prophetic. The historic day and ocea- 
sion were eventful; not inferior to 
any in the history of the ration next to 
the passover and the exodus. The 
“King of glory” cannot mean King 
David, nor “everlasting doors” the 
city gates. The “King of glory” is 
“ Jehovah strong and mighty, Jehovah 
mighty in battle,” ‘ Jehovah of hosts;” 
and the “everlasting doors” can fitly 
apply to none other than those of the 
heavenly Zion, the “Jerusalem which 
is above.” Gal. iv, 26. The passage is 
Messianic, and parallel to Psa. lxviii, 18; 
Eph. iv, 8; and prophetically belongs 
to the events after the crucifixion, 
when Christ, having expiated sin, and 
by lis resurrection conquered death 
and finished “love's redeeming work,” 
tnumphantly entered “not into the 
holy places made with hands, but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us.” Heb. ix, 24. 
The Church of England properly ap- 
points this psalm as one to be read on 
Ascension Day. “This psalm is no 
doubt prophetic, or rather, typical in its 
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PSALM XXIV. 


O ye gates; even lift them up, ye ever- 
lasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in. 

10 ™ Who is this King of glory? The 
yore of hosts, he is the King of glory. 
Selah. 


m Isaiah 6, 3, 5; Hosea 12, 3, 5; Zechariah 
2, 8,11; Titus 2. 13, 
Se 


character, and most fitly in its applica. 
tion celebrates the return of Christ as 
the King of glory to his heavenly 
throne.”—Perowne. According to a 
common rule of Messianic prophecy, 

what in the Old Testament is applied 

to Jehovah, in the New is applied to 
Christ. So the title, “ King of glory,” 

here. Compare, on the principle, Jer 

xvii, 10, Rev. ii, 23. 

10. Lord of hosts—“ Hosts” desig- 
nates angels, celestial beings, or armies, 
when used in this connexion, as in 
Psa, citi, 21. See Psa. Ixviii, 17. Not 
the idea of multitude only, but of a 
marshalled army. 


PSALM XXV. 


This is the third of the alphabetical 
psalms, of which there are eight be- 
sides. (Psalms ix, x, xxxiv, xxxvii, cxi, ~ 
exii, exx, exlv,) The peculiarity of 
these psalms is, that they are didactic, 
made up of separate and independent 
apoth: gms, all bearing on the same 
general subject. The alphabetical ar- 
rangement—that is, the beginning of 
each line, verse, or strophe with a let- 
ter of the alphabet in serial order—is a 
mechanical help to the memory in a _ 
class of composition professedly devoid 
of logical connexion. But the alphabet- 
ical principle is defective in the psalm 
before us, both in the number and ar- 
raugement of the letters, while it shows 
a trace of progression of thought, and of 
strophical arrangement. The theme is 
prayer for the forgiveness of sin and de- 
liverauce from enemies, with expressions 
of faith in God and the safety of the 
righteous. Its tone is sorrowful, pathet- 
ic, and earnest, and its sentiments and 
language elevated and beautiful. The 
style well enough suits David, to whom 
it is ascribed in the tile; but if he 
wrote any part, a later hand must have 
revised it. The sufferings of the psalm- 
ist are the fruit of his sin, which he 
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PSALM XXV. 

A Psalm of David. 
NTO *thee, O Lorn, do I lift up 
my soul. 2 O my God, I * trust 
in thee: jet me not be ashamed, ° let not 
mine enemies triumph over me. 3 Yea, 
let none that wait on thee be ashamed: 
let them be ashamed which transgress 
without cause. 4 ‘Show me thy ways, 
O Lorn; teach me thy paths. 5 Lead 





@ Psa. 86. 4; 143. 8: Lam. 3. 41.— Psa. 92. 5; 
$11; 34.8; Isa.28.16; 49.23; Rom, 10. 11.—e Psa. 
13.4. —d Exod. 33.13; Psa.d.8; 27.11; 86.11; 119; 

now bemoans and deprecates; but he 
speaks not for himself, but in behalf of 
the people. “The individual features 
are not concrete enough to refer them 
to the life of David,” (Moll,) but suit the 
nation in the time of the exile. Verse 
7 cannot apply to David. No record 
is anywhere given of “sins of his 
youth” so flagrant as to awaken dread 
of penal visitation in his old age; but 
this agrees perfectly with the youth, 
or early history, of the nation as given 
by Moses. No condition of David in 
his old age, or of his kingdom, answers 
to verses 17-19, and the most natural 
construction of verse 22, makes it a 
prayer for the return of Israel from 
captivity, asin Psa. exxx, 8. 

1. Unto thee, O Lord—The ad- 
dress is emphatic. To thee only, ex- 
clusive of all trust in false gods, or in 
men. Lift up my soul—A Hebraism 
for, I direct all my desire to thee. 

2. My God—tThe pronoun indicates 
a still nearer approach—the ‘‘ Abba, 
Father,” of the Old Testament. Rom. 
viii, 15. Ashamed—The word radi- 
cally signifies to be pale, to change colour, 
and denotes that state of mind which 
arises from disappointment, the sudden 
cutting off of hope. It is opposed to 
the word triumph, ecult, in next line. 
In verse 3 the psalmist shows that this 
prayer is not selfish, but grounded in 
righteousness. Shame and pale-faced- 
ness belong/to the wicked; exultation 
and leaping for joy to the righteous. 

3. Without cause—Spontaieously, 
as if they delighted in it, 

4. Show me thy ways — Thy 
methods of grace and judgment with 

man, thy plan of government and sal- 
~ gation. Knowing these, he desired to 
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me in thy truth, and teach me: for thou 
art the God of my salvation ; on thee do 
I wait all the day. 6 Remember, O 
Lorp, *! thy tender mercies and thy lov- 
ingkindnesses; for they have been ever 
of old. ‘7 Remember not ‘the sins of 
my youth, nor my transgressions: ® ac- 
cording to thy mercy remember thou 
me for thy goodness’ sake, O Lorn. 

8 Good and upright is the Lorp: 














143.8, 10.— e Psa. 103.17; 106.1; 107.1; Tsa. 63.155 
Jer. 33. 11.—1 Hebrew, thy bowels.—f Job 
13. 26; 20. 11; Jer. 3. 25.—g Psalm 41. 1. 





adjust himself to them, and act in har 
mony with God. 

5. Lead...in thy truth—“Truth,” 
here, may be taken either in the sense 
of doctrine or of faithfulness. The 
former gives the sense of verse 4, the 
latter the experience of divine faithful- 
ness in keeping covenant and promise, 
and is the more probable sense, accord- 
ing to the connexion. 

6. Tender mercies — Literally, 
bowels, as the supposed seat of the ten- — 
der emotions of pity and compassion. 
As this is a psychological term, here 
occurring for the first time in the 
psalms, it is proper to note that the 
passions and feelings of men were 
named after those internal parts of the 
human body where the particular phe- 
nomena of sensations oceasioned by 
them manifested themselves, and 
modern physiological science confirms 
the wonderful agreement of this psy- 
chical terminology with the entire 
ganglionic system. No metaphysical 
philosophy can avoid this figurative 
use of language. See on Psa. xvi, 7. 
Bver of old—titerally, from everlast- 
ing. The argumeut is, because the 
tender mercies of God were from old, 
or from everlasting, therefore it is in 
harmony with his settled order of 
government to show compassion in 
this case. Hence the phrase, “ for thy 
goodness’ sake,” verse 7. 

7. Sins of my youth—This can- 
not apply to the early life of David, 
which was proverbial for its innocence 
and piety. The psalmist speaks for 
the nation here. Sce-the introduction. 
But a law of nature and of providence 
is here disclosed: the sins of early life 
will reach over to old age, for corrective 
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therefore will he “teach sinners in the 
way. 9 The meck will he guide in 
judgment: and the meek will he teach 
is way. 10 All the paths of the Lorp 
are mercy aud truth unto such as keep his 
covenant and his testimonies. 11 ‘For 
thy name’s sake, O Lorp, pardon mine 
iniquity; ‘for it is great. 12 What 
“man is he that feareth the Lorp? ! him 
shall he teach in the way that he shall 
choose. 13 ™His soul ?shall dwell at 
ease; aid "his seed shall inherit the 
earth. 14 ° The scerct of the Lorp is 
with them that fear him; Sand he will 
show them his covenant. 
15 ’ Mine eyes are ever toward the 
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PSALM XXV. 


Lorn; for he shall 4pluck my fect out 
of the net. 16 2 Turn thee unto me, 
and have mercy upon me; for I am des- 
olate and afflicted. 17 The troubles of 
my heart are enlarged: of bring thou 
me out of my distresses. 18 * Look 
upon mine affliction and my pain; and 
forgive all my sins. 19 Consider mine 
enemies ; for they are many; and the 
hte me with Seruel hatred. 20 on 
keep my soul, and deliver me: *let me 
not be ashamed; for I put my trust in 
thee. 21 let integrity and upright- 
hess preserve me; for I wait on thee. 
22 ‘Redeem Israel, O God, out of all 
his troubles. 








h Micah 4,2; Matt. 9.13; John 6. 45; 2 Cor. 
4.6; Eph. 1.17, 18—< Psa. 31. 3: 79. 9; ; 
148. 11.—+ See Rom. 5. 20.— Psa, 37. 23.— 
m Prov. 19, 23.—2 Heh, shall lodge in good- 
1é88.—n Psa, 37. 11, 22, 29, 





chastisement, and, if not forgiven, will 
reappear in the final judgment. 

Yy. The meek — Or, humble. The 
idea is, that of a teachable, submissive 
spirit. As God will “teach sinners in 
the way,” (verse 8,) it would seem to 
be spoken for their encouragement. 

10. Paths of the Lord—His meth- 
ods or dispensations. Mercy and 
truth—Thus uniting tenderness with 
firmness, compassion with immutability, 
answering to “grace and truth: ” John 
i, 17. “Grace is the alpha and truth 
the omega.” — Delitzsch, Keep his 
covenant—There is here an under- 
tone of warning to such as break his 
covenant, 

11]. For thy name’s sake —The 
name of Jehovah is identical with him- 
self. Fur thy sake, is a plea for free 
grice alone, in honour of the righteous- 
ness of God. 

12. From the greatness of his sin he 
turns to the blessedness of those who 
fear God. What man— Whosoever, 
whatsoever man. God makes no per- 
sonal distinctions. The way he 
shall choose—Thiat is, the way God 
shall choose, as verse 8. 

13. His soul shall dwell at ease— 
Literally, his soul shall abide, or dwell, 
in goodness, or blessedness, If this does 
not directly relate to immortal blessed- 
ness, as many Jewish and Christian 
interpreters have supposed, it certainly 
implies it, for, by the connexion and 
_ Subject, the goodness or blessednegs, 


ea eee ee 
0 Prov. 3. 32; see John 7. 17; 15.15. —3 Or, and 
his covenant to make them know it.—p Psa, 
141. 8.—4 Heh. bring forth.—q Psalm 69. 16: 
86. 16.—+ 2 Sam. 16. 12.—5 Heb. hatred 
violence.—s Verse 2.1 Psa, 130. 8. 





which is the reward of “ fearing God,” 
must be as enduring as that “fear; ” 
and goodness, (tobh,) in such connexions 
as in the text, is the standing word for 
that blessedness which ig the end and 
design of man’s being. Besides, in the 
parallelism, “abiding in blessedness ” 
and “ iuheriting the earth” are in con- 
trast, both as to state and time; while 
the righteous are in blessedness, their 
seed shall inherit the earth. 4 

14. Secret of the Lord—The secret 
counsel ef the Lord. See Gen. xviii, 
17-19; and compare John xy, 15. 
Show them his covenant — Cause 
them to understand the wisdom, grace, 
and excellence of his plan of redemp- 
tion; the substance of his covenant 
with men, ‘ 

15-21. The psalmist returns to agon- 
izing prayer, mingled with confession 
of sin, a special reference tu the cruel 
hatred and violence of his enemies, the 
depth of his distress, and his sole rolie 
ance on God that his hope shall not 
be disappointed nor his integrity he 
unavailing for his righteous judgmei t. \ 

Verse 22 appears as if it might have 
been added by a later hand. It sounds 
like an echo from the captivity, and is 
a summing up.of the petitions of the 
psalm. Psalm exxx, 8. 


PSALM XXVI. 


This psalm, like the one preceding, 
draws a bold line between the holy 
and the unholy, and expresses strong 
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PSALM XXVI. 

A Psalm of David. 
UDGE *me, 0 Lorp; for I have 
* walked in mine integrity: °I have 
trusted also in the Lorp; therefore I 
shall not slide. 2 ‘Examine me, O 
Lorp, and prove me; try my reins and 
‘nny heart. k 
3 For thy lovingkindness is before 
mine eyes: and *I have walked in thy 





@ Psa. 7. 8.—b Ver. 11; 2 Kings 20. 3: Prov. 
20. 7.—e Psatm 28. 7; 31. 14; Prov. 29, 25, — 
@ Psa, 7. 9; 17.2: 66.10; 139. 2, Zech. 13. 9. 
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truth. 4 ‘I have not sat with vain per- 
sons, neither will I go in with dissein- 
blers. 5 I have ¢ hated the congregation 
of evil doers; "and will not sit with the 
wicked. 6 ‘I will wash mine hands in 
innocency: so will I compass thine altar, 
O Lorp: ¥ That I may publish with 
the voice of thanksgiving, and tell of all 
thy wondrous works. 8 Lorp,*I have © 
loved the habitation of thy house, and 





é2 Kings 20, 3.—/ Psa. 1.1; Jer. 15. ees 
g Psa.31.6 ; 139.21,22. —A Faa.1.1.-—i See Exo:h. 
30, 19, 20; Psa. 73. 13; 1 Tim. 2, 8.— +s Psa. 27, 4 








-confideace in the very diverse judg- 
ments of God in regard to them. The 
psalmist himself is in persecution and 
peril, and makes his appeal from the 
sianderous imputations of men to the 
just judgment of God. Unlike Psalm 
xxv, which thrice makes confession of 
sin, the plea is here grounded upon his 
integrity and uprightness. But this 
plea is not to be understood as one 
_of absolute faultlessness, much less of 
self-rigliteousness, but of innocence of 
the crimes alleged agaiust him by his 
enemies, and of any complicity with 
deceitful and wicked men. He had 
offered no provocation for the bitter 
enmity of his persecutors, and held no 
affinities with men with whom they 
had classed him. On the contrary, he 
had ‘hated the congregation of evil 
doers,” he had loved the house of God, 
his habit of life had been religious, and 
its spirit and record bore witness to 
his sincerity. The psalm was evident- 
ly written during tle rebellion of Ab- 
salom. See 2 Sam. xv, ef seq. 

1. Judge me, O Lord—He appeals 
directly to the omniscience and right- 
eousness of God for vindication. In- 
tegrity — Wholeheartedness ; the doing 
in good faith and whole consent what 
was believed to be right. 

2. Examine me — Search me, try 
me as metals in the fire, as the word 
denotes. He invites the Searcher of 
hearts tu institute the closest scrutiny, 
so self-conscious was he of upright in- 
tentions. Reins...heart — An in- 
‘tensive ferm of speech denoting the 
innermost thoughts and feclings. He 
uncovers all his thoughts before God, 
and submits himself to the divine 
mercy and judgment. See on Psalm 
xvi, 7; xxv, 6. 








3. Lovingkindness ... truth— 
Same as “mercy and truth,” Psalm 
xxv, 10, which see. God’s truth had 
been the line by which he walked, and 
his saving merey the end he sought. 
See John iii, 21. 

4. Hitherto David has based his 
prayer upon his relation to God; in 
verses 4, 5 he pleads his discreet and 
pure associations with men. Vain 
persons—Literally, mortals of vanity, 
or emptiness. “ Vanity” is here used 
generically for evil or wickedness of all 
sorts, especially falsehood and deceit. 
Go in with dissemblers—To “go 
in” is to join, unite with, have familiar 
intercourse with. ‘‘Dissemblers ” are 
literally, the veiled men, the concealed, 
hidden men, men who cover up their 
real motives. 

6. Wash mine hands in innocen- 
cy — As a sign of innocence. The 
symbol is explained Deut. xxi, 6, Com- 
pare xxvii, 24. Or, as approach to tle 
altar immediately follows, it may refer 
to the custom of the priests. See on 
Exod. xxx, 17-21; Psa. xxiv, 4; and 
Ixxiii, 13. Compass—Supposed by 
some to refer to the marching in sc?emn 
procession round the altar, but more 
probably means ‘near and habitus] 
approach.” —JZupfeld. 

7. That I may publish—For this 
purpose he approaches the altar and 
joins in the public praise. Wondrous 
works—‘ The latest of these is the 
bringing him home from the exile he 
had suffered because of the rebellion of 
Absalom.” —Delitzsch. 

8. Lord, I...loved—He loved God’s 
house, but “hated the congregation of 
evil doers,” verse 5. Verses 6-8 are 
a plea in support of his integrity and 
for the judgment of God in his beha'f, 
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the place 1 where thine honour dwelleth. 
9 ?Gather! not my soul with sinners, 
nor my life with *bloody men: 10°In 
whose hands ¢s mischief, and their right 
hand is ‘full of ™bribes. 11 Rut as 
for me, I will " walk in mine integrity : 
redeem me, and be merciful unto me. 
12 ° My foot standeth in an ” even place: 
tin the congregations will I bless the 


Lorp. 
PSALM XXVIII. 
A Psalm of David. 
HE Lorp is * my light and > my sal- 








1 Heb, of the tabernacle of thy honour. 
2 Or, Tuke not away.—Z See 1 Sam. 25. 29; Psa. 
28. 3.— 3 Heb. men of blood,—4 Heb. filled 
with.—m. Exod. 23. 8; Deut. 16. 19; 1 Samuel 
8.3; Isa. 33. 15,—7 Verse 1.—o Psa. 40, 2, — 
p Psa. 27. 11. 


PSALM XXVI. 


vation; whom shall I fear? *the Lorp 
is the strength of my life; of whom 
shall I beafraid? 2 When the wicked, 
even mine enemies and my foes, 1came 
upon me to-* eat up my flesh, they stum- 
bled and fell. 3 © Though a host should 
encamp against me, my heart shall not 
fear: though war should rise against 
me, in this will I be confident. 4 ‘One 
thing have I desired of the Lorp, that . 
will I seek after; that I may £ dwell in 
the house of the Lorp all the days of 
my life, to behold 2 the ® beauty of the 








@ Psa. 22. 22; 107. 32: 111. 1.—a Psa. 84. ll; 
Isa. 60 19, 20; Micah 7. 8.—d Exod. 15. 2. 
ce V’salm 62. 2, 6; 118. 14,21; Isa. 12. 2.1 Heb, 
appreuched against me—d Psa. 14, 4. — 
é Psa, 3. 5.— 7 Psa. 26, 8.—g Psa. 65. 4; Luke 
2. 37.—-2 Or, the delight.—h Psa, 90. 17. 





based upon his love for the house and 
worship of God, which he urges as 
proof of his sincere love to God. 

9. His prayer concludes with a dep- 
recation (verses 9, 10) of the doom of 
the wicked. Gather not my soul 
with sinners—The word for “ gather ” 
often means to take away, as in Isa, 
xvi, 10: ‘‘ And gladness is taken away.” 
Psa. civ, 29: “ Thou takest away their 
‘breath. Ezekiel xxxiv, 29; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 28; Isaiah lvii, 1. ‘Gather not 
away my soul with sinners,” is a clear 
and emphatic recognition of the com- 
mon faith in a future state, and the 
future punishment of the wicked 
Nor my life—A repetition of the 
prayer of the preceding line. 

10. Mischief—The word here de- 
notes crime, infamy. Full of bribes 
—See on Psa. xy, 5. , 

11. But as for me—Against all the 
forms of evil and evil men described 
hitherto, the psalmist opposes his own 
purpose and desire to “ walk iu his in- 
tegrity:” This is the reason why his 
prayer should be heard. 

12, An even place—In a level and 
plain path. In the congregations— 
In the public assemblies, which im- 
plies his restoration to Jerusalem and 
the regular worship—a pledge of the 
acceptance of all his petitions. 


PSALM XXVII. 


The psalm properly consists of two 
divisions. The first, (verses 1-6,) is the 
language of triumph, praise. and pious 
longing for the house of God, of which 


the key note is ‘Jehovah is my light 
and my salvation, whom shall I fear?” 
the second, (verses 7-14,) a plaintive 
prayer from the midst of enemies and 
perils. The circumstances at Maha- — 
naim, after the battle and before the for- 
mal submission of the disaffected tribes, 
(2 Sam. xviii and xix,) sufficiently ac- 
count for this diversity, and the sudden 
transition at verse 7. The psalm is 
unquestionably David’s, according to 
the title and internal evidence, but the 
addition in the title by the Septuagint, 
followed by the Vulgate, of the words, 
“before he was anointed,” is without 
meaniug and unsustained by history, 

1. Light...salvation...strength 
—‘The triple shield against sundry 
terrors, as sufficient to ward them off.” 
— Calvin. 

2 To eat up my flesh—An image 
borrowed from the habits of beasts of 
prey. Job xix, 22.. They stumbled 
and fell—An evident recognition of a 
great victory over his enemies, See 
2 Sant. xviii, Instead of devouring 
him. they themselves fell. 

3. Though a host—See Paa. iii, 6, 
on same occasion. In this will I be 
confident—In spite of this, or for all 
this, I will trust. These first three 
verses are an outbreathing of the cour- 
age of faith. 

4. One thing have I desired—One 
thing, as beine the chief and ultimate 
good —the comprehensive unity in 
which all things else are included. 
House of the Lord—The house or 
place of worship was now a tent, al- 


PSALM XXVII. 
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Lorp, and to inquire in his temple. 
5 For ‘in the time of trouble he shall 
hide me in his pavilion: in the secret of 
his tabernacle shall he hide me; he shall 
*set me up upon a rock. 6 And now 
shall ! mine head be lifted up above mine 
enemies round about me: therefore will 
I offer in his tabernacle sacrifices * of 
joy ; I will sing, yea, I will sing praises 
unto the Lorp. - 

7 Hear, O Lorp, when I ery with my 
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voice: have mercy also upon me, and 
answer me. 8 4 When thou saidst,” Scek 
ve my face; my heart said unto thie, 
Thy face, Lorv, will I seek. 9 "Hide 
not tly face far from me; put not thy 
servant away in anger: thou hast teen 
my help; leave me not, neither forsake 
me, © God of my salvation. 10° When 
my father and my mother forsake — 
me, then the Lorp ‘will take me up. 
11 ’ Teach me thy way, O Lorn, and 








4 Psa. 31. 20; 83.3; 91. 1; Isa. 4. 6.—k Psa. 
40. 2.1 Psa. 3. 3.—3 Heb. of shouting.— 
40r. My neart said unto thee, Let my face 


seek thy face, etc.—m Psalm 24. 6; 105, 4— 
m Psa. 69. 17; 143. 7.—o Isa. 49. 15.—-5 Heb. 
will gather me, Isa. 40.11.-—p Psa. 25. 4-86.11, 





though it is, in this and the following 
verses, called house, temple, and tent. 
All the days of my life—This is not 
to be taken literally, but as of spirit 
and fellowship, and as a constant habit 
of sanctuary worship. To behold 
the beauty of the Lord—“ Beauty,” 
_ here, has the sense of grace, excellence, 

especially redeeming grace. See Psa. 
xc, 17. The sense is the same as Psa. 
Ixiii, 2: “As I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary "—a spiritual discernment of 
God in his manifold grace to man. The 
original is peculiar. Construing the 


verb with the preposition 3, (be,)itmeans 


to look upon, or into, the “beauty” 
or grace of Jehovah. The meditation 
on the moral import of the forms and 
symbols of the sanctuary and of sanc- 
tuary worship is not to be excluded. 
See in Heb. viii, 5; ix, 2; xi, 23, 24. 
These led him up to God. He saw 
and communed with God through 
them. Inquire in his temple—That 
is, to seek the knowledge of God only 

through the forms and methods which 
he has ordained, namely, by sacrifice, 
prayer, and asking counsel of the priest 
or prophet. See Deut. xvii, 8-10. 

5. Pavilion — The word means a 
covering, a tent, same as tabernacle in 
next line. Secret of his tabernacle 
—The covert, or hidingplace of his 
tent. The sacred tabernacle alone was 
God’s provided refuge for souls, and its 
inmost apartment, the “holy of holies,” 
the hidingplace of his tent, called Psa. 
xxxi, 20, the “secret of thy presence.” 

’ The place of the divine presence was 
his refuge in trouble. The historic 
basis of the metaphor is found in the 
form of Oriental] tents and encamp- 








ments, where the emir has his tent in 
the centre of the camp, aud the inner 
apartment of the tent reserved for him- 
self. ‘This was the place of honour and 
greatest,safety. See on Psalms lxi, 4, 
xxxi, 20. On the plan of encampment, 
see 1 Sam. xxvi, 5, 7, xvii, 20; where 
“trench” means a rampart of military 
carriages. 

6. Now shall mine head be lift- 
ed up—His faith sees the coming exal- 
tation and restoration to his throne. 
In his tabernacle—His ackuowledg- 
ments for deliverance should not be 
private merely, but in the most public 
manner. Sacrifices of joy—Sacrifices 
of jubilation, or shouting, are such as 
were witnessed on the great occasions 
of their annual feasts, with full choirs 
of singers and bands of instruments, 

8. The psalm here suddenly turns to 
a prayer for mercy. See the introduc- 
tion. Seek ye my face—The voice of 
God inviting David to freely seek the 
divine favour and help. The first act 
of grace to every man is a call to seck 
God. Thy face, Lord, will I seek 
—A beautiful illustration of preveni- 
ent grace, aud of the following of the 
obedient soul, is here given. 

9, The petitions and deprecations of 
this verse seem urged dy a conscious 
dread of judgment now possible in view 
of past sin, and may have a silent 
pointing back to te one great offence 
of David’s life, recorded 2 Sam. xi. 

10, When my father... mother 
forsake me—Tlie extrermest case of 
abandonment is supposed, in order the 
more forcibly to illustrate the fa‘thful- 
nessof God. To such a one nohuman 
friends could be expected to remain. 
See Isa. xlix, 15; Psa. ciii, 13. Take 
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lead me in %a plain path, because of 
Tmine enemies. 12 %Deliver me not 
over unto the will of mine enemies: for 
¥ false witnesses are risen up against me, 
and such as * breathe out cruelty. 

13 J had fainted, unless 1 had be- 
lieved to see the goodness of the LorD 
tin the land of the living. 14 * Wait 
on the Lorp: be of good courage, and 
he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I 
say, on the Lorp. 





6 Heb. @ way of plainness, Psa, 26, 12,— 
7 Heb. those which observe me, Psa. d. 8; 54.5. 
— Psa. 35. 25. —r 1 Sam, 22,9; 2 Sam. 16. 7, 8: 
Psa. 35. 11.—s Acts 9, 1.—+1 Psa. 56, 13; 116. 9; 
142.5; Jer.11.19; Ezek. 26. 20,—vw Psa. 31. 24; 62. 





XXXVI. ; 
PSALM XXVIII. = 
- A Psalm of David. : 
l | NTO thee will I ery, O Lorp my 
rock ; * be not silent! to me; ® Jest, 
if thou be silent to me, I become like 
them that go down into the pit. 2 Hear 
the voice of my supplications, when I 
ery unto thee, ° when I lift up my hands 
2¢toward thy holy oracle. 3 * Draw me 
not away with the wicked, and with 
the workers of iniquity, ‘which speak 





1,5; 180, 5; Isa, 25.9: Hab. 2.3.— «@ Psa.83.1,— 
1 Heb. from me.— b Psa. 88.4: 143.7.—e 1 Kin, 
6.22, 23 5 8.28,29; Psa.5.7..2 Or, towurd the or- 
acle of thy sanctuary.—d Psalm 138, 2.~ — 
é Psa. 26. 9, —F Psa. 12.25 55. 21; 62. 4; Jer. 9.8. 





me up—Literally, gather me, as a par- 
ent gathers or takes in his arms and to 
his home the child that is in danger. 
See the sense in Deut. xxii, 2: “Thou 
shalt bring 2 unto thine own house.” 
Isaiah vii, 1: “The righteous is taken 
away "—preserved, rescued. 

ll. A plain path—This even or 
straight path is the Lord’s ‘‘ way,” as 
in the preceding member of the verse. 
See Psa. xxvi, 12. In it there are no 
dangers. Isa. xxxv, 8. Because of 
mine enemies — Who watch all my 
steps for evil. 

13. Unless I had believed—Faith 
in God saved him, and this is the tes- 
timony of every godly man in affliction. 
The original 1s abrupt and emphatic, 
omitting the consequence (by aposi- 
opesis) that had followed had he not 
trusted in God, to be supplied by the 
imagination. Our English text sup- 
plies the omission by the words “TI 
had fainted,” but, as ‘the laud of the 
living” is the place where he had 
believed to see the goodness of the 
Lord, aud as this is to be contrasted 
with sheol, or the place of the dead, we 
should rather read “J had perished, 
unless I had believed,” ete. 

14. Wait on the Lord — “Wait,” 
which is twice repeated for empha- 
sis, has the sense of expect, hope, and 
hence to be ready for, and answers well 
to the New Testament word ‘“ watch,” 
(Matt. xxiv, 42;) or, as Peter says, 
“ Hope to the end for the grace.” 1 Pet. 


1, 13. 
PSALM XXVIIL 


The resemblance of this to the pre- 
ceding psalm probably determined its. 


place in the Psulter, and it is generally 
conceded to belong to the same author 
and the same general date aud occa- 
sion, Like that, it has two principal 
divisions, the one of prayer, the other 
of joyful hope and praise, but with 
this difference: that begins with praise 
and ends with prayer; this begins 
with prayer and ends with praise. 
The prayer, (verses 1—5,) is subdivided 
into an earnest reyuest to be heard, 
verses 1, 2; a deprecation of being in- 
volved in the doom of the wicked, 
verse 3; and a plea against enemies, 
verses 4, 5. Verses 6-8, are an offer- 
ing of praise for the answer of prayer, 
either apprehended by faith or fore- 
tokened by some event as an omen of 
complete victory. The psalmist closes, 
verse 9, in the true spirit of a theocratic 
king, with a petition for God’s Israel. 

1. My rock—My protection, defence, 
Deut. xxxii, 8. The Hebrew punctua- 
tion would make this the beginning of 
the second line thus: 

Unto thee, O Jehovah, will I call; 

O my Rock, be not silent from me, 
Silent to me—Silent from me; that is, 
do not turn from me in silence. Pit 
—The grave, as Prov. xxviii, 17, Isa, 
xXxxviii, 18. : 

2. I lift up my hands toward thy 
holy oracle—The “oracle” was the 
inner sanctuary, or “holy of holies.” 
1 Kings vi, 16 and viii, 6. On pray- 
ing with hands outspread towards the 
most holy place when exiled or absent, 
see Dan. vi, 10. > ’ 

3. Draw me not away with the 
wicked—The same thought is con- 
veyed in Psa. xxvi, 9, where see note, 
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eace to their neighbours, but mischief és 
m their hearts. 4 * Give them accord- 
ing to their deeds, and according to the 
wickedness of their endeavours: give 
them after the work of their hands; 
render to them their desert. 5 Because 
hthey regard not the works of the 
_ Lorp, nor the operation of his hands, 
he shall destroy them, and not build 
them a 

6 ‘Blessed be the Lorp, because he 


hath heard the voice of my supplic 
tions. 7 The Lorp is *my strengtn 
and my shield; my heart 'trusted in 
him, and I am helped: therefore my 
heart greatly rejoiceth; and with my 
song will I praise him. 8 The Lorp is 
3their strength, and he is the 4™ saving 
strength of his anointed. 9 Save thy 
people, and bless "thine inheritance: 
5 feed them also, °and lift them up for 
ever. 





g2Tim, 4. 14; Rev. 18. 6.—h?A Job 34.27; Isa. 
; 12,—# Psalm 31. 21, 22; 66. 19, 20; 118. 5.— 

ee ee 
David prays not to be involved in the 
punishment of the wicked, which in 
human eyes would seem to be done if 
he was subjected to their power, or to 
treatment similar to theirs. See Gen. 
xviii, 25; Ezek. xxii, 20, 21. 

4, Give them according to their 
deeds—The prayer of this verse is only 
that justice may obtain, not for purposes 
of private revenge, but of public safety. 
The character and designs of David's 
enemies must be considered. The na- 
tion was in the tumult of rebellion and 
the whirl of revolution. He was the 
king and father of his people; and for 
their sakes, and for righteousness’ 
sake, he prays for that interposition of 
penal judgment which alone could 
save the nation. 

5. Because they regard not— 
Here is given the cause or reason of 
his prayer, (verse 4,) and of what fol- 
lows. He shall destroy them—The 
form of the verb is here declarative, 
not imperative, as in verse 4, which 
shows that it is for the fulfilment of 
the divine purpose that he prays, not 
for the gratification of private ends. 
See on Psa. cix. 

6. Blessed be the Lord — The 
psalm suddenly turns from prayer to 
praise. Because he hath heard— 
Tine answer of prayer is the ground of 
David’s rejoicing. Some sudden turn of 
affairs, or the uprising of a new power 
of faith, gives assurance of his restora- 
tion to his throne and the sanctuary. 
Probably he wrote the former part of 
the psalm before, and the latter after, 
the battle and victory. 2 Sam. xviii. 
This agrees with the preterites of 
verse 7: “ My heart trusted, and I have 
been helped.” ete. 

Vou. V.—7 





3 Or, his strength.— Heb. strength of sal- 
eations.—m Psa. 20.6,—n. Deut. 9.29; 1 Kings 
8. 51, 58.-—5 Or, rude, Psa. 78. 71.—o Ezra 1. 4, 





8. Their strength—The pronoun, 
which may be either singular or plural, 
should be here rendered singular, as it— 
corresponds with anointed (that is, the 
king) in the parallel line, which should 
read: 


“ Jehovah is his strength ; 
Even the strength of the salvations of his 
Anointed is he.” ; 


9. Save thy people—The burden 
of his soul was for God’s people. From 
this standpoint we must judge of all 
his utterances in prayer and ‘praise. 
Psalms iii, xxix, close in a similar way. 


PSALM XXIX. 


The artistic finish of this psalm 
places it in the first class of the sacred 
lyrics, while the conception and expres- 
sion spring from the soul of poetry and 
devotion. Its earnest, exultant tone, 
its graphic delineations, and its devout 
spirit, point to some external occasi: 1). 
The thunderstorm itself could not have 
been that occasion. Above the storm, 
and in the wild confusion of warring 
elements, there was a providence, a 
moral significance, which made God 
himself the ultimate thought, and 
gave to the scene its real sublimity. 
This religious element is indicated in 
the highly Jehovistic character of the 
psalm, and is directly expressed in the 
concluding verse. The name Jehovah 
—ihe covenant name of God—occurs 
eighteen times; the name (sod, iwice. 
The majesty and the power of Jehovah 
are climaxed with the thought, ‘‘ Jcho- 
vah will give strength unto his people; 
Jehovah will bless his people with 
peace.” Verse 11. The manifestations 
of God in physical nature were subor- 
dinate to the doctrine of hig faithful- 
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PSALM XXIX. 

A Psalm of David. 
N IVE * unto the Lorn, 01 ye mighty 
give unto the Lorp glory and 
strength. 2 Give unto the Lous 2the 
glory due unto his name; worship the 

oRD *in > the beauty of holiness. 

3 The voice of the Lorp zs upon the 
waters: °the God of glory thundereth: 





PSALM XXIX. . 


be 


ve 








the Lorp zs upon 4 many waters. 4 The 
voice of the Lorn is 5 powerful ; the voice 
of the Lorn is * full cf majesty. 5 The 
voice of the Lorp breaketh the cedars ; 
yea, the Lorp breaketh ‘the cedars of 

ebanon. 6 *He maketh them also to 
skip like a calf; Lebanon and ‘Sirion 
like a young unicorn. 7% The voice of 
the Lorp 7 divideth the flames of fire. 





a1 Chron, 16. 28, 29; Psalm 94. 7-9.—1 Heb. 
ve sons of the mighty.—2 Heb, the honour 
of his name.—3 Or, én his glorious sanctu- 
ary.-—b 2 Chron, 20, 21. 





ness to his people, while the storm it- 
self was Jehovah’s blessing of peace, 
and his pledge of protection. The 
whole seems to point to the transac- 
tions of 2 Sam. xxi, 1-14. The psalm 
is divided into five strophes. Verses 
1, 2, the introduction; vers. 3-9, the de- 
scriptionof the storm, which is in three 
parts—(vers. 3, 4, the storm rising in the 
distant uorth; verses 5-7, its lowering 
and discharging itself upon Lebanon; 
verses 8, 9, its passing south into Arabia 
and produciug its effects on inanimate 
nature and animals—and verses 10, 11, 
the conclusion and application. 

1, 2. These verses open the scene 
witb a call upon celestial beings to 
praise and glorify Jehovah. O ye 
mighty — Hebrew, sons of God; an- 
gels and archangels. See Job chap. 
Xxxvili, 7, and note on Psa. Ixxxix, 6. 
Glory and strength—It was fit that 
-beings in heaven should take the lead 
in praising Him who alone rideth upon 
the storm, and maketh the clouds his 
chariot. Psalms xviii, 13-15, civ, 3. 
Beauty of holiness—The Septuagint 
reads ‘‘ holy court,” (avAy dyia,) and is 
followed by the Vulgate, as if the 
splendour of the sanctuary or of the 
Ligh priest’s vestments was referred to. 
Eiit it had better be understood of mor- 
al beauty; that beauty or ornament 
which is “produced by or consists in 
holines+.”—Alexander. Comp. 1 Pet. 
iii, 3-5. It can hardly be taken here, as 
some do, for holy or ornamental vest- 
ments, such as the priests wore. See 
note on Psa, xcvi, 9; ex, 3. 

3. The voice of the Lord—This 
poetic name for thunder (Job xxxvii, 4, 
x], 9) has a sevenfold repetition, and 
is probably the type and basis of the 





e Job 37. 4, 5. —4 Or, great waters,—5 Heb, 
in power. Heb. in majesty.—d Isaiah 
2. 13.—e Psa. 114. 4. — f Deut. 3. 9.—7 Heb, 
cutteth out, 





apocalyptic “seven thunders,” (Rev. 
x, 3, 4,) as the allegoric imagery of 
that book is almost wholly borrowed 
from the Old Testament. Upon the 
waters—Hither the ‘creat waters "— 
that is, the sea, as in third line of the 
verse—or dark water clouds, as Psa. 
xviii, 11. Thunder upon the ocean 
has a peculiarly deep and solemn 
sound, which is probably referred to 
here. 

5. Breaketh the cedars of Leba- 
nen—Thunderbolts riving great trees 
and tearing up the earth, particularly 
as seen in tropical climates, have been 
the terror of all ages. 

6. Skip like a calf— A _ poetical 
hyperbole, as also “shaketh the wil- 
derness” in verse 8, as if it had been 
an earthquake. The same occurs Psa. 
Ixvili, 8, 9; xviii, 7. The impression 
on the nerves is transferred to reality. 
Lebanon and Sirion—" Sirion ” is the 
old Sidonian name for Hermon. Deut 
iii, 9. The storm originates in the 
north, in Lebanon and Hermon, and the 
psalmist traces its progress southward, 
as if it were its natural pathway, to 
Arabia. This theory of storms agrees 
with Prov. xxv, 23, where, instead of 
“The north wind driveth away rain,” 
it should be translated, “The north 
wind bringeth forth rain,” in the sense 
of “ yiveth birth to rain.” See note on 
Psa. exxxiii, 3. Unicorn—The buffalo. 
See on Psa. xxii. 21. 

7. Dividsth the flames of fire— 
A poetical description of forked light- 
ning, as if it were cleayed or split. 
The word frequently means ewing and 
splitting, as Isuial x, 15. The gram- 
matical construction would make “the 
voice of the Lord” (thun ler) the cai se 


y 





8 The voice of the Lorp shaketh the 


wilderness: the Lorp shaketh the wil- 
derness of *Kadesh. 9 The voice of 
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the Lorp maketh "the hinds to culve, 
and discovereth the forests: and in his 
temple ®doth every one speak of hia 








g Num, 13. 26. —/ Job 39. 1-3. —8 Or, to bein 





pain.—49 Or, every whit of it uttereth, ctc. 





of cleaving or cutting out, the lightning; 
but the poet speaks phenomenally, as 
it appears. Elsewhere the thunder is 
put for the effect of lightning. Job 
xxxvii, 3, 4. “With every thunder 
peal comes -the terrible forked light- 
ning, so striking in tropical and eastern 
lands. Its vivid, zig-zag, serpent-like 
flash, is given in a few words.”— 
' Perowne. 

8. Shaketh the wilderness 
Kadesh—tThe describer has now 


of 
fol- 





lowed the track of the storm from Leb- 
anon in the north to Kadesh in Arabia 
in the south, about two hundred miles, 
—through the utmost extent of the 
Promised Land. This answers to the 
historic occasion we have assumed for 
the psalm, when a three years’ famine, 
as a judgment, had wasted the earth, 
and it is said: “After that God was 
entreated for the land.” 2 Samuel 
xxi, 14. 

9, Hinds to calve— That is, pre-, 





maturely. This effect of heavy thun- 
der was well known. Pliny, (book viii, 
chap. 47,) affirms the same of sheep 
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when alone from the flock, but being 
with the flock the evil was obviated. 
Discovereth the forests—1'o discover 
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pete 10 The Lorp ‘sitteth oe the PSALM XXX. 
ood; yea, ‘the Lorp sitteth King for| a psalm and Song 1ut the dedication of the 


ever. 11'The Lorp will give strength 
unto his people ; the Lorp will bless his 
people with peace. 


house of David. 


WILL extol thee, O Lorn; for thou 
hast *lifted me up, and hast not 





4 Genesis 6, 17; Job 38. 8, 25.—Zz Psalm 
10. 16. 2 Psalm 28, 8 








the forest is to uncover, to make it 
bare, to strip it of foliage. Devastation 
marks the storm track. In his temple 
doth every one speak of his glory 
~-Literally, in his temple all of it speaks 
(ts speaking) glory, namely, to God. 
The destructive force of the elements, 
no less than the fertilizing rain, glori- 
fies God. 

10, 11. The Lord sitteth upon 
the flood—The moral application of the 
psalm is given in these last two verses. 
In verse 10, the first corollary is given 
in the supremacy of God in nature, 
ruling and directing ‘all its forces to 
wise and beneficent ends. The second 
is stated in verse 11, which brings out 
the special covenant relations of God 
to his people, to whom “he will give 
strength,” and the blessing of “ peace,” 
of which this timely rain and terrible 
display of power are both the pledge 
and fultilment. 


PSALM XXX. 


This psalm is a thanksgiving on the 
recovery from some severe affliction 
which had threatened imminent death, 
That affliction was not the treachery 
of false friends, nor the conspiracy of 
enemies, nor war, but evidently a 
judgment of God. \ It is not necessary 
to suppose a personal sickness, though 
the writer's life and kingdom were 
both imperilled. (See notes on verses 
<3, 6, 7.) The moral cause of his 
affliction is hinted in verse 6. It seems, 
therefore, safer, following competent 
authority, to place this psalm at the 
dite of 2 Samuel xxiv, 18-25. The 
threshingfloor of Araunah—the site of 
the future temple of Solomon—called 
“the house of Jehovah” in 1 Chron. 
xxii, 1, (see note on title,) was the 
summit surface of Mount Moriah. 

The divisions of the psalm are four: 
verses 1-5 contain praise for the au- 
thor’s deliverance; verses 6, 1, the 
molal cause and depth of his aftliction; 











1 Deuteronomy 20. 5; 2 Sgr: 5. 11 


Hn es oe 
ad Psalm 28, 9, r 





verses 7-10, his prayer; verses 11-12, 
the renewed acknowledgment of the 
answer of his prayer, with pledges of 
unceasing praise. 

TitLE: Psalm and song—Rather, 
A psalm; a song of the dedication of 
the house of David. Or, A psalm of 
David; a song of the dedication, ete., 
or a psalin-song of the dedication, etc. 
The difference between the two words is 
uncertain and practically nnimportant. ~ 
Mizmor (psalm) is a term applied only 
to sacred songs; while shir (song) is 
applied to both saered and secular. 
Mizmor-shir, or psalm-song, occurs in- 
titles of Psa. Ixvii, Ixviii, Ixxxvii, xcii. 
Shir mizmor, or song and psaln, occur 
in Psa. xlviii, Ixvi, lxxxiii, Ixxxviii, 
evili. Shir alone, Psa. xlvi; shir and 
mizmor, separated, Psa. lxv, Ixxv, lxxvi. 
When in the construct state they 
should read psalm-song. Dedication 
of the house—This could not be the 
dedication of David’s palace, (2 Sam. 
v, 11, 12,) for no such personal affliction 
as that complained of here immediate- 
ly preceded that event, nor is the 
psalm adapted to such an occasion. 
See introductory note. ‘The dedica- 
tion” was that of the threshingfloor 
of Araunah, or Ornan, on the summit 
of the rock Moriah, the site and foun- 
dation of the subsequent temple of Solo- 
mon. See 1 Chron, xxi, 18-30, and 
2 Sam. xxiv, 18-25. 

1. Lifted me up—The word signi- 
fies to draw up, as water from a well, 


or a man out of a deep pit, and ig- ~ 


used to denote any extrication from 
perilous conditions. See verse 3. My 
foes to rejoice over me—Great as 
David lad beeome in war and in peace, 
he was never without deadly enemies 
who would have rejoiced at his down- 
fall, and only waited opportunity to ac- 
eomplish it. No innocence or prudence 
can protect a man in power and influ- 
ence from envy, rivalry, and hatred, ~ 
nor a godly man from persecution. 
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made my foes to >rejoice overme. 20 
Lorp my God, I eried unto thee, and 
thou hast ‘healed me. 3 O Lorn, ‘thou 
hast brought up my soul from the grave: 
thou hast kept me alive, that I should 
not °go down to the pit. 

. 4 Sing unto the Lorp, O ye saints of 


‘his, and give thanks 2at the remem- 


brance of his holiness. 5 For £3 his an- 
ger endureth but a moment; "in his fa- 





Psa. 25, 25-35. 19, 24.—c Psa. 6.2; 103. 3.—— 
d Psa. 86. 13. —e Psa. 28. 1.— 1 Chron. 16. 4; 
Ysa. 97. 12. —2 Or, to the memorial.—g Psa. 
103. 9; Isa, 26, 20; 54. 7, 8; 2 Cor. 4. 17.—3 Heb. 


. 9. Thou hast healed me — The 
word for ‘‘ healed” often means, figura- 
tively, to restore to prosperity, whether 
of a nation, (Psa. lx, 2; Isa. vi, 10;) or, 
morally, of individuals, (Jer. iii, 22:) or, 
physically, of bad waters and malari- 


‘ous marshes, (2 Kings ii, 22; Hzek. 


_ xivii, 9, 11.) David had suffered as 


the head of the nation, as a king and 
futher for his people, and had been re- 
duced to great distress and perplexity, 
from which. he was now “ healed” or 
restored. 

__3, Brought up...from the grave 


-,..the pit—The sweeping pestilence 
_had brought him and the nation to the 


grave’smouth. See 2 Sam. xxiv, 15-17. 

4. Ye saints—Ye pious ones, ye 
who worship God, and have obtained 
his grace. In Psa. xxix, 1, the psalm- 
ist calls upon the angelic host to give 
glory to God; here he calls upon the 
devout worshippers on earth to sing. 
Remembrance of his holiness— 
Rather, the memorial of his holiness ; 
that is, the great recent deliverance 
which he has wrought. The me- 
morials of God’s holiness are his 


_ great works of redemption and provi- 


dence. See Exodus iii, 15; Psalm 


~ xevii, 12. 


5. Night. ..morning—The original 
ts very terse and beautiful. In the 
evening weeping shall lodge with us; 
yn the morning rejoicing. So quickly 
dees infin te Love hasten to our relief! 
“His anger endureth but a moment; 
in his favour is life.” 

6. In my prosperity I said—Here 
is ytated the moral cause of the per- 
sonal and national affliction complained 
of in the psalm. From a comparison 


of 2 Samuel xxiv, 1-3 with 1 Chron. 
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vour és life: weeping may endure ‘for a 
night, ‘ but 5joy cometh in the morning. 

6 And ‘in my prosperity I said, | 
shall never be moved. 7 Lorp, by thy 
favour thou hast *made my mountain to 
stand strong: ‘thou didst hide thy face, 
and 1 was troubled. 8 I cried to thee, 
O Lorp; and unto the Lorp I made 
supplication. 9 What profit ds there in 
my blood, when I go down tothe pit? 


there 1s but a moment in his anger.—h Psa, 
63.3.—4 Heb.in the evening.— Psa, 126.5. — 
5 Heb.stnging.—k Job 24.18.—6 Heb. settled 
strength for my mountain,—l Psa. 104, 29. - 





xxi, 1-3, it is evident that a spirit of 
pride, and perhaps of foreign military 
conquest, actuated David in taking a 
census of the people, and hence it was 
done through his generals with a de- 
tachment of soldiers, and not, as on 
other occasions, through tle priests; 
certain it is, that it was highly dis- 
pleasing to God, and even to Joab and 
the people, and punishable as being a 
revolt from the true spirit of the the- 
ocracy. David himself afterwards ac- 
knowledged lhe had “ sinned greatly,” 
and ‘‘done very foolishly.” 

1. By thy favour tfiou hast 
made, etec.— The judgment of God 
upon the nation, in sweeping away 
70,000 people in two days and threat- 
ening the king's life, tanght him that 
his mountain or government— Cal- 
vin: “solid support”—that on which 
he firmly trusted—was made strong 
only by divine favour, not by the mul- 
titude of his hosts nor his great skill in 
war. Thus when we listen not to mild- 
er methods, God by judgments teaches 
us our entire dependence on himself. 
In this verse David ‘‘contrasts his 
former self-confidence, in which he 
thought himself to be immovable, with 
the Godward trust he has now gained 
in the school of affliction.” —Delitasch. 
Troubled—In the ¢~eatext frepidaticn, 
terror, and perplexity, 1s the word de- 
notes. So weak are kings without the 
favour of God. 

8. I cried to thee—See his prayer, 
1 Chron. xxi, 17. 

9. What profit...in my blood— 
He now repeats (verses 8-10) the argu- 
ment and urgency of his prayer while 
in affliction. “ Blood ” is to be taken in 
the sense of bloodshed, equal to violent 
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™ Shall the dust praise thee? shall it de- 
clare thy truth? 10 Hear, O Lorn, and 
have merey upon me: Lorp, be thou my 
helper. 11 "Thou hast turned for me 
my mourning into dancing: thou hast 
put off my sackcloth, and girded me with 
gladness; 12 To the end that 7my 
glory may sing praise to thee, and not 





m Psalm 6. 5; 88, 11; 115. 17; 118. 17; Isaiah 
88. 18. —mn 2 Samuel 6. 14; Isa. 61.3; Jer. 31. 4. 
7 That is, my tongwe, or, my sowl. See Genesis 


PSALM XXX. 2 


49. 6; 
iL. Vs 
71. 2. 





be silent. O Lorp my God, I will give 


thanks unto thee for ever. 


PSALM XXXI. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
iy “thee, O Lorn, do I put my trust; 
let me never be ashanied: » deliver 


me in thy righteousness. 2 ° Bow down 





Psalm 16, 9: 57. &——d Psalm 22,8 25.25 





death, as Genesis xxxvii, 26, 31, and 
elsewhere. What gain is there in 
my violent death, seeing that I con- 
fess and repent my wrong? ‘To the 
pit—To the grave. Shall the dust 
praise thee—‘“ Dust” is an intensive 
advance from “pit.” For the argument 
involved, see note on Psa. vi, 5. 

11. Dancing—This is not to be taken 
literally. ‘* Dancing, here, is. poetical 
of joy, or shouts of joy—thanksgiving 
and songs.”—Hup/feld. See this usage 
in Jer. xxxi, 4,13; Lam. iv, 15. This 
sense is contirmed by the parallel word 
“gladness,” in next hemistich. The 
Hebrews, especially the women, sang 
Tesponsivély and danced upon great 
festive occasions, as in Exodus xv; 
Judges v; 1 Sam. xviii, 6, 7; 2 Sam. 
vi, 14, 16; but dancing was never per- 
manently attached to their religious 
worship. See notes on Psa, xlii, 4; 
exlix, 3. 

12. My glory—Kqual to my soul, 
as the most excellent part of man. 
See Gen. xlix, 6, and note on Psa. xvi, 9. 
The result of David’s prayer and of the 
divine dispensation to him is, that from 
his soul he may praise God, and “give 
thanks... for ever.” 


PSALM XXXI. 


This psalm presents varied and quite 
opposite states of mind. It was writ- 
ten under a sense of great desertion, 
though recognising a marked and re- 
cent deliverance. The author is beset 
on every side with enemies who hunt 
him, like wily trappers, with every 
artifice of falsehood aud deceit. He 
has no friend or refuge but God, to 
whom he speaks in the most delightful 
spirit of confidence and praise. The 
production obviously belongs to the 
period of the Sauline persecutions, and, 








from a comparison of verse 21 with 
1 Sam. xxiii, 7, we may refer it to the 
occasion of his escape from Keilah, 


The occurrence of DMI, (behhaphzee, ) 


in my haste, verse 22, same as in 1 Sam. 
xxill, 26, would seem to identify» it 
with his escape from Maon, but inter- 
nal evidence would decide rather for 
Keilah. See the notes. 

The psalm falls into three principal 
divisions: Verses 1-8, the prayer; 
verses 9-18, the complaint, with prayer 
against his enemies; verses 19-24, 
thanksgiving and praise, with recog- 
nition of his recent deliverance. 

TirLE: Chief Musician — See on 
tide of Psalm iv. A Psalm of David 
—To which the Septuagint adds éxora- 
cewc, concerning his terror, or, more 
probably, flight, as in verse 22, where 
the same word occurs, which see. 

1. In thee, O Lord, do I put my 
trust—A favourite form, with David, 
of beginning his most earnest supplica- 
tions or his most sorrowful complaints, 
Let me never be ashamed—Rather, 


Let me not be ashamed for ever. Matters © 


had come to the last extremity with 
him. ‘He shows that he must either 
be immediately delivered or put to 
shame for ever,’ —Venema, In thy 
righteousness—The appeal is not so 
much to the judicial justice of God as 
to his faithfulness in upholdiag both 
lis laws and his gracious covenant of 
promise. See Psa. exliii, 1; 1 John 
i, 9. 

2. Bow down thine ear—I.terally, 
Stretch forward thine ear, as if to obtain 
a more accurate hearing. The phrase 
is anthropomorphic for giving close at- 
tention. The anthropomorphisms of 


belief are idolatrous, forbidden, (Exod. . 


xx, 4;) but those of the feelings are a 


Isaiah 49, 23.—J0 Psalm 143, 1.—e Psalm | 


\ 
a 
Fi, 
; 
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thine eur to me; deliver me speedily: 
be thou my strong rock, for a Heats of 
defence to save me. 3 ‘For thou art 
my rock and my fortress ; therefore * for 
thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me. 
4 Pull me out of the net that they have 
laid privily for me: for thou aré my 
‘strength. 5 ‘Intothine hand I commit 
my spirit: thon hast redeemed me, O 
Lorp God of truth. 6 I have hated them 
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€that regard lying vanities :-but I trust 
in the Lorp. 7 I will be glad and re- 
joice in thy mercy: for thou hast von- 
sidered my trouble; thou hast " known 
my soul in adversities; 8 And hast not 
ighut me up into the hand of the ene- 
my: *thou_hast set my feet in a large 
room. 9 Have mercy upon me, O Lorp, 
for I am in trouble: ! mine eye is con- 
sumed with grief, yea, my soul and my 








1 Hebrew, to me for a rock of strength. 
d@ Psalm 18. 2.—e Psalm 23, 3; 25. 11.— /Luke 
23. 46; Acts 7. 59. 


g Jonah 2, 8.—A John 10, 27.——é Deuteron- 
omy 22. 30: 1 Samuel 17. 46; 24, 18.—Z Psalm 
4, 1; 18. 19.—1 Psalm 6. 7. 








necessity arising from the poverty of 
language. Deliver me speedily—No 
time is to belost. Delay is ruin. See 
onversel. My strong rock—aAn \n- 
pregnable defence. A military term, 
_same as “house of defence ;” literally, 
house of fortresses. 1 Sam. xxiv, 22. 
3. For thy name’s sake—See on 
Psa, xxiii, 3. 
5. Into thine hand I commit 
my spirit — Both the Hebrew ny, 


(rooahh,) and the Septuagint mvedua, 
(pneuma,) are the strongest words in 
either language for the intellective and 
immortal nature of man. The utter- 
ance has derived an awf:] sanctity from 
being repeated by Christ as lis last 
words upon the cross. Luke xxiii, 46. 
He uses verbatim the language of the 
Septuagint. It is no objection to its 
Messianic application that the clause 
stands alone. The whole psalm has a 
Christologic expression, and it is ac- 
cording to all analogy that a sudden 
foregleam of Christ’s sufferings should 
break upon the vision of the prophet 
with a distinctness not given to any 
other portion of the psalm. The com- 
mittal itself is made with a conscious 
proximity to death, as the last words 
of a dying man. Compare Acts vii, 59. 
John Huss, when going to the stake, 
often repeated, “Into thine hands I 
‘commend my spirit. Thou hast re- 
deemed me, my Lord Jesus, God of 
truth.” Thou hast redeemed me— 
The preterite for the future, as the 
language of faith, calling things that 
are to be as though they were. 

6. Lying vanities—T wo words ex- 
pressive of total emptiness and worth- 
lessness, commonly applied to idols and 
the lying divinations of the heathen. 
Jonah ii, 8; Jer. ii, 5; vili, 9. 





1. For thou hast considered my 
trouble—The psalmist comforts him- 
self with the thought that God has thor- 
oughly known both his affliction and 
deportment under trials, and, by impli- 
cation, would do what was befitting the 
case. ‘ 

8. And hast not—The fact that he 
was still going at large, and was notin 
the hands of his enemy, was proof that 
his cause was still hopeful and in the 
hands of God. Shut me up—Proba- 
bly an allusion to the words of Saul, 
(1 Sam. xxiii, 7,) where the same verb 
is used: “ And Saul said, God hath de- 
livered him into mine hand; for he is 
shut in, by entering into a town that 
hath gates and bars.” So, also, David 
inquires, (1 Sam. xxiii, 11, 12,) “ Will 
the men of Keilal deliver me up?” 
(Hebrew, shut me up.) Thou hast set 
my feet in a large room—As op- 
posed to the attempted confinement, 
by closing upon him the city gates. 

9. I am in trouble—He had es- 
caped, and his “feet” were “ina large 
room,” (verse 8,) but he was not out 
of danger or suffering. Bye...soul... 
belly—The “eye” as representing the 
head, the seat of the senses and of ex- 
ternal perception ; the “ soul” (wD) as 


representing the seat of life; and the 
“ belly ” (jt) as representing the inner- 


most sensibilities, the seat of feeling 
and sympathy, cover the entire phe- 
nomenal being of myn. Nothing is left 
but the mm, (tvedpa, spirit.) the im- 


mortal nature. All his being, so far as 
respected his power of manifestation 
of thought or feeling, was consumed 
with grief. It is difficult to convey 
the intensity of these expressions of 
the psalmist. See verse 10, 
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belly. 10 For niy life is spent with. 


grief, and my years with sighing: my 
strength faileth because of mine iniquity, 
and ™my bones are consumed, 11 *I 
was a reproach among all mine enemies, 
but ° especially among my neighbours, 
and a fear to mine acquaintance : » they 
that did see me without fled from me, 
12 ‘I am forgotten as a dead man out 
of mind: I am like 2a broken vessel. 


13 ‘For I have heard the slander of 


many: *fear was on every side: while 
they * took counsel together against me, 
they devised to take away my life. 
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-and *%let them be silent in the 


14 Bot I trusted in thee, O Lorp: 1” 
suid, Thouart my God. 15 "My times 
are in thy hand: deliver me from the 
hand of mine enemies, and from them 
that persecute me. 16 ° Make thy face 
to shine upon thy servant: save me for 
thy mercies’ sake. 17 ¥ Let me not be 
ashamed, O Lorn ; for I have called up- 
on thee: let the wicked be ashamed, 
Taye, 
18 » Let the lying lips be put to si ence; 
which * speak grievous things proudly 
and contemptuously against the right- 
eous. 





m Psa, 32. 3; 102. 8. Psa. 41.8; Isa. 53. 4, 
ea Job 19. 13; Psa. 38.11; 88 8, 18.——p Psa. 
4. 8,—. 
perisheth.—r Jer. 20. 10,—s Jer. 6. 25; 20.3; 
Lam. 2. 22.—7 Matt. 27. 1.—w1 Sam. 26. 10; 


Psa. 88. 4, 5. —2 Heb. a vessel thut 


2 Sam. 7. 12; Job 24/1; Lure 9, 51; Acts 1,7,— 
© Num. 6: 25,26; Psa. 4, 6; 67. 1.—w Psa. 25.2, 
— #1 Sam.2.9; Psa. 115.17.— 8 Or, let thean Ve 
cut off for the gruve.— y Psa.12.3.—¢? 1 Sam, 
2. 3; Psa.94.4; Jude 15.—4 Heb. a hard thing. 





10. Grief. . .sighing—vSee on ver. 9. 
Because of mine iniquity — This 
last word should here take its radical 
sense of to bend, to writhe, as in pain, 


(AYY,) and be reudered trouble, calam- 


aty: “My streneth has stumbled with 
my calumity.” See Isa. xxi, 3: “I was 
bowed down.” My bones are con- 
sumed—The “bones” are mentioned as 
the seat of strength, the foundation of 
the physical systera, Psalva xxxviit, 3; 
cii, 

ll. Amsng a! mine snemies— 
Literally, Because cf all ny ox pressor's, 
I have been a reproach. Psa. vi, 17. 
They had originated all his trouble and 
disgrace. Especially among my 
neighbours, and . . . acquaintance— 
Those who dwelt nearest to the places 
where, from time to time, he resorted. 
From. tle example: of Nob, (1 Sam. 
xxii, 6-19,} it was death to them to 
harbour David, or give comfort and aid 
to his cause, or even to fail to give in- 
formation to Saul if they knew of him. 
Thus he was a terror to them. 


12. Out of mind—Hebrew, Out of 


heart. Perished from the affections of 
the living. Compare, “No man cared 
for my soul,” (Psa. exlii, 4,) and the 
phrase, “out of the mouths,” (cease to 
be repeated,) Deut. xxxi, 21. 

13. Flor—He gives the reason of hig 
sufferings, as in verse 11, Fear was 
on every side—The Hebrew is sim- 
ply Afagor-missabib, and the force of the 
description is given in Jer. xx, 3: 
“The Lord hath not called thy name 


Pashur, (that is, Prosperity round about,) 
but Magor missabib, (that is, Fear round 
about,) for I will make thee a terror 
to thyself and to all thy friends.” So, 
ulso, Jeremiah xx, 10. They took 
counsel together — Compare Psalm 
ii, 2; Matthew xxvii, 1. To take 
away my life—The words have a 
Messianic application. Jolin xi, 47-53. 

14. This, and the four following 
verses, are a confession of trust. “With- 
out a plan for the future, or means to 
cope with his enemies, he is satisfied to 
say, Thou art my God. 

15. My times are in thy hand— 
Not only the duration of my life, but 
my fortunes and vicissitudes, are at 
thy sovereign disposal. The doctrine ° 
of special providence, covering all the 
events of our individual lives, was 
deeply rooted in the Hebrew faith. 
See Dan. y, 23. 

16. Make thy face to shine—A 
part of the Levitical benediction. Num. 
vi, 25. See note on Psa. iy, 7, 

17, Ashamed—This marks the dif 
ferent results of a wicked and a holy. 
life. The verb, in either case, is simply 
declarative. Shame is often, as here, 
used to represent the punishment of 
the wicked, in the recoil of their 
evil designs upon themselves. Silent 
in the grave—Hebrew, silent to sheol. 
Kither silent in sheol, or silent as 
sheol. 

Viv OsP ing Texans : 

18. Lying lips be put to silence 
—“‘Silence,” here, is a different word 
from that so rendered in verse 17, and 


On sheol, see notes on Psa, a 


ry oe 
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19 * OA how great is thy goodness, 
which thou hast taid up for them that 
fear thee ; which thou hast wrought for 
them that trust in thee before the sons 
of men! 20 ° Thou shalt hide them in 
the secret of thy presence from the pride 

‘of man: ‘thou shalt keep them secretly 
in a pavilion from the strife of tongues. 
21 Blessed be the Lorp: for ¢he hath 
showed me his marvellous kindness *in 


a Isa. 64. 4; 1 Cor. 2. 9.— Psa. 97.5; 32. 7. 
—c Job 5, 21.—d Psa. 17. 7.—e1 Sam. 23, 7. 
——5 Or. fenced city. 








means tonguetied, dumb, bound. Proud- 
ly and contemptuously — Contemp- 
tuous of all restraint by the laws of God 
or man. 

19. From a review of the ccrrup- 
tiona of persecuting men the psalmist 
turis, in these verses, lovingly and 
confdingly, to a survey of the tender 
beneficence of God. Of its vastness 
he says, How great! Of its precious- 
ness he declares, It is laid up for 
them that fearthee. Of ils certainty 
he asserts, Thou hast wrought it. 
Of its manifestation he avows it to be 
before the sons of men. 

20. From the pride of man—The 
substantive here rendered “ pride” oc- 
curs nowhere else in the Old Testament. 
The verb means fo bind, and iience the 
idea of a confederacy, which is the 
sense here, and refers us back to the 
“counsel” of verse 13. Pavilion— 

“See on Psa. xxvii, 5. 

~ -21, 22. Strong city — Fenced city, 
namely, Keilah. See 1 Sam. xxiii, 7. 
I said in my haste—Literally, in my 
‘flight. The word properly signifies this, 
though figuratively it means also ¢repi- 
dation, astonishment, fear, because in 
such cases the mind is suddenly re- 
moved from its normal or proper place. 
3o the Septuagint éxordces, where, also, 
the reot idea is removal, turning from, 
and this, probably, suggested the Greek 
title. See note on title, also on Psa. 
exvi, 11, and compare 1 Sam. xxiii, 13, 
and the use of the word 1 Sam. xxiii, 26; 
also 2 Sam. iv, 4; 2 Kings vii, 15; Psalm 

_xlviii, 5. Nevertheless thou heard- 

‘est, ete—Though his sudden flight 
and trepidation had extorted the de- 
spairing lament, I am cut off from be- 
fore thine eyes, yet he found God to 


a 5strong city. 22 For ‘I said in my 
haste, ¢ Lam cut-off from before thine eyes: 
nevertheless thou heardest the voice of 
my supplications when I cried unto thee. 

23 "Oh love the Lorp, all ye his 
saints: for the Lorn preserveth the 
faithful, and plentifully rewaideth the 
proud doer. 24 ‘Be of good courage 
and he shall strengthen your heart, all 
ye that hope in the Lorp. 





Fi Samuel 23. 26; Psalm 116. 11.—g Isa. 38, . 
11, 12; Lam, 3. 54; Jonah 2. 4.—~/ Psa. 34. 9, — 
4 Psa, 27. 14. 





be not the less a prayer answering God, 
which he here gratefully confesses. 

23, 24. Love the Lord, all ye his 
saints—‘ After the psalmist had end- 
ed matters with God, he turns round to 
his brethren in the faith to set before 
them the lesson of the great drama 
which had been acted before his eyes.” 
—Hengstenberg. Be of good cour- 
age, and he shall strengthen your 
heart—Literally, Be strong, and he shail 
strengthen, ete. ‘Two kinds of strength 
are noted: first, the strength of jum- 
ness, resolution, which we must exercise ; 
secondly, the strength of grace, which 
is the direct gift of God. The text is 
parallel to Psa, xxvii, 14. 


PSALM XXXII. 


This psalm is the second of the seven 
Penitential Psalms, (see introduction to _ 
Psalm vi,) and is, in some sense, the 
companion of Psa. li, belonging to the 
same occasion, with this marked differ- 
ence—the latter was composed in the 
depths of remorseful agony before par- 
don; this, after the full consciousness of 
forgiveness had returned, and peace 
was again enthroned. Like Psalm li, _ 
it is thoroughly evangelical, making no 
mention of ceremonial forms, (see Psa. 
li, 16,) but casting the soul directly 
upon the mercy of God, yet not with- 
out the idea and felt need of expiation. 
Tt is thus a model for penitents in all 
ages. 

The divisions may be given thus: 
Verses 1, 2, the blessedness of being. 
forgiven. This is grounded in the 
psalmist’s twofold experience, first, neg- 
atively, (verses 3, 4,) while he repressed 
confession; secondly, positively, (verses” 
5-7,) in the personal auswer of his 


) 
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PSALM XXXII. 
1A Psalm of David, Maschil. 
LESSED és he whose * transgression 
is forgiven, whose sin és covered. 
2 Blessed is the man unto whom the 
Lorp *imputeth not iniquity, and °in 
whose'spirit there is no guile. 
3 “When I kept silence, my bones 








10r, A Psalm @f David giving instruction. 
—a. Psa. 85.2; Rom. 4, 6-8.—b 2 Cor. 5. 19.— 
ce Jobn 1. 47. 


XXXII.’ : : 


waxed old through my roaring all the day 
long. 4 For day and night thy © hand 
was heavy upon me: my moisture is 
turned into the drought of summer. Se- 
lah. 5 I acknowledged my sin unto’ 
thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. 
‘I said, I will confess my trans,;ressions 
unto the Lorp; and thou forgavest the 
@ Prov. 28. 13: Jer. 31. 18, 19.—e1 Sam. 5. 


6, 11; Job 33.7; Psalm 3% 2.——/ Prov, 28, 133 
Isa. 65, 24; Luke 15, 18, 21; 1John 1. 9. 





ye 











a 
prayer when he had fully confessed to 
God, (verse 5,) in the encouraging effect 
it would have on the righteous, (verse 6,) 
and in tle assurance of hope to himself 
of future covenant grace, (verse 7.) 
Verses 8, 9 are an instruction and cau- 
tion to the wayward, as verses 10, 11 
are of encouragement and triumph to 
the righteous. 

TITLE: Maschil—The usage of the 
verb requires the sense of wisdom, un- 
derstanding ; and the Hiphil participle as 
here, the sense of causing to understand. 
It occurs in the titles of thirteen psalms, 
namely: 32, 42, 44, 45, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
74, 78, 88, 89,142. 

1. Covered—This is the literal sig- 
nification of the Hebrew word, and is 
here used synonymously with forgiven, 
as if, when sin is pardoned, it is hid- 
den, put out of sight; that is, it was 
without further judicial recognition. 


In this sense it is equal to DS; (kaphar,) 


to cover, which is the standing word for 
t& atone, to eapiate, as Neh. iv, 5; (com- 
pare Heb. iii, 37;) Psa. Ixxxv, 2. The 
Hebrews knew of no pardon without 
atonement. Hxpiation annihilated guilt, 
and was the basis of all communion 
with, God. In this case, as David of- 
fered no animal sacrifice of expiation, a 
higher and more prototypical view of the 
subject must have sustained his faith. 
See on Psa. li, 16. 

2. Imputeth not iniquity—Quoted 
by Paul as identical with “imputerh 
righteousness.’ Rom. iv, 6, 8. Guile 
—Deceit, falsehood. ‘ Iniquity,” in pre- 
vious line, is used in the sense of guilt- 
iness, liability to punishment. Thus. 
the spiit—the seat of all moral good 
or evil—is expiated of guilt and purged 
trom all deceit. No more evangelical 
view of atonemeut, pardon and regen- 
eration are found in Holy Scripture. 


3. When I kept silence—When I 
repressed confession of my sin. This 
David had done for about one whole 
year, while his grievous backsliding 
was hid from all but God, the partner 
of his guilt, and his own soul. Verses 
3, 4 describe David’s mental sufferings 
during all this time, while both the 
guilt and guile just mentioned held 
their dark dominion. See Proverbs 
xxviii, 13. The particle “ when” might 
be rendered because—Because “I kept 
silence,” ete., as in verse 4, “ For, be- 
cause, day and night,” ete.; but the 
common version is preferable. Roar- 
ing—The word is used for the roaring 
of lions, or any lond thundering or 
threatening sound; but here, as in Job 
iii, 24; Psa. xxii, 1; xxxviii, 8, it means 
loud moaning, or groaning. : 

4. For day and night— Here is 
the reason of what is stated in verse 3. 
‘Day and night” indicates a long con- 
tinuance of tliese sufferings, as also that 
they were unintermitted.. Drought of 
summer—In summer the grass upon 
the hills and fields of Palestine, except 
in well watered places, beccmes sear 
and dry by the heat, giving an aspect 
of barrenness, wholly different from the 
freshness and verdure of March and 
April. 

5. I acknowledged my sin—This 
evidenuy dates from the faithful >eproof 
of the prophet Nathan. 2 Sam. xii, 13, 
As the first verb of the verse isin the He- 
brew future, (I will acknowledge, ete.,) 
and all the others in the past tense, . 
some suppose it to be expressive of 4 
promise made in the past which he 
uow fulfils; and this accords with the 
second part of the verse, I said, I will 
confess. But no intimation ig else- 
where given of such a promise, and. 


the text indicates that thé resolve to 


“confess” was immediately followed 


ay 
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~ iniquity of my sin. Selah. 6 § For this 


~ shall every one that is godly ® pray unto. 


thee 2in a. time when thou mayest be 
found: surely in the floods of great wa- 
ters they shall not come nigh unto him. 
7‘ Thou art my hiding place ; thou shalt 
preserve me from trouble; thou shalt 
compass me about with * songs of celiy- 
erance. Selah. 

8 I will instruct thee and teach_thee 
in the way which thou shalt go: #1 will 


gi Tim. 1. 16.—-/, Isaiah 55. 6; Jolin 7. 34. — 
© Heb. in a time of inding.— Psa. 9.9; 97.53 
31. 20; 119. 114.——& Exodus 15, 1; Judges 5. is 
28am. 22. 1. 





guide thee with mine eye. 9 'Be ye . 
not as the horse, or as the mule, which 
have ™no understanding: whose mouth 
must be held in with bit and bridle, lest 
they come near unto thee. 10" Many 
sorrows shall be to the wicked: but ° he 
that trusteth in the Lorp, mercy shall 
compass him about. 11 ° Be glad inthe 
Lorp, and rejoice, ye righteous: and 
hey for joy, all ye that are upright in 
eart. 
ee oe eee 


3 Heb. [will cownsel thee, mine eye shall be 
upon thee.—l Prov. 26. 3; Jas. 3. 3.—m Job 
35.11,—n Prov. 13. 21; Rom. 2.9.—o Psa. 84. 85 
84.12; Prov.16.20; Jer.17. 7.—~® Psa. 64,10; 68.3. 





by the confession, and this soon after, 
and in regular sequence, by pardon. 
It is better, therefore, to follow the 
common version, and most interpreters, 
and explain the verb in the past tense. 
Iniquity of my sin—Sin has a per- 
verse and polluting effect upon the 
soul, as well as a penal relation to 
God’s law. To forgive the “iniquity 
of sin” is not only to remit its penalty, 
but to obliterate from mind and char- 
acter its existence and evil effect. 

6. For this—Because of this signal 
answer to prayer, shall every one 
that is godly be encouraged to pray. 
In a time when thou mayest be 
found—Literally, During a time of 
_finding ; that is, as long as the time of 
grace lasts. See Psa. lxix, 13; Isa. 
xlix, 8; lv, 6; 2 Cor. vi, 2. 

7. My hiding place—My place of 
safety. In the previous verse the 


psalmist mentions the general effect of 


his great restoration : here he speaks 
of the enlargement of his personal faith 
and joy. 

8. I will instruct thee—The cur- 
rent of modern criticism supposes Da- 
vid to be here speaking. The psalm is 
é “ maschil,” (see on title.) He rebukes 
those of “no understanding,” (verse 9,) 
and this instructive discourse is what 
he promised after restoration. Psa. 
li, 13. It is the dictate as well as duty 
of a renewed heart to teach others the 
way. See Psa. xxxiv, 11; Luke xxii, 32. 
Guide thee with mine eye—The 
marginal reading is better: “I will 
counsel thee, mine eye shall be upon 
thee,” meaning, while I undertake the 
office of tutor and guide, I will exercise 
toward you the most watchful, accu- 





rate, and personal care. But it is often 
understood of God as speaking, and 
certainly this gives a very comforting 
sense. 

9, Bit and bridle—That is, by harsh 
and forcible means. A different class 
is here addressed, and the language and 
figures are correspondent. They cannot 
be trusted upon the ground of reason- 
ableness or moral obligation, but must 
be governed by force or powerful con- 
straints. Prov. xxvi, 3. Mouth—The 
Hebrew word almost always means or- 
nament, but it is absurd to force this 
seuse upon it here, as some do. In 
Psa. ciii, 5 it means “mouth,” and the 
whole connexion and imagery of the 
present text require the same significa- 
tion here. Lest they come near unto 
thee—“ [Otherwise] they come not near 
to thee.” The coming “near” is not to be 
understood as for injury, but for submis- 
sion and service, ‘ Irrational and obsti- 
nate animals do not approach men unless 
tamed by compulsory means.” — Moll, . 
The point of the exhortation is, that we 
should submit to God, and obey freely 
from rational conviction, not requiring, 
as in the case of brute animals, that com- 
pulsory force or physical chastisements 
should be applied. James iii, 3. 

10, 11. These verses are a summing 
up of the whole in the contrast of the 
conditions and treatment of the right-. 
eous and the wicked, and an exhorta- 
tion to joy and praise by all the up- 
right. 

PSALM XXXL 

This psalm, though anonymous, un- 
doubtedly belongs to David, and is the 
fresh effusion of joy and praise for some 
recent display of divine p2wer and 


; “ 


108. 
PSALM XXXIII. 
EJOICE *in the Lorn, O ye right- 
eous: for» praise is comely for 
‘the upright. 2 Praise the Lorp with 
harp: sing unto him with the psaltery 
* and an instrument of ten strings. 











@ Psa.32.11 ; 97.12. —} Psa.147,1.—ce Psa.92.3; 
144. 9.—d Psa. 96.1; 98.1; 144.9; 149. 1; Isa 
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[3 ‘Sing unto him a new song; play 





= — 





skilfully with a loud noise. 4 For 


the word of the Lorp és right; and all _ 


his works are done in truth. 5 °He 
loveth righteousness and judgment: 
‘the earth is full of the 1 goodness of the © 


42. 10; Rev. 5. 9,-—é Psa. 11.7; 45. 7.—JPsa._ 
119. 64.—1 Or, mercy. 








mercy in saving Israel. Mvidently the 
nation had been imperilled by the 
heathen nations, (verse 10,) who had 
been overthrown by superhuman pow- 
er, (verses 16, 17,) as a token of dis- 
tinguis*img grace to God’s peculiar 
people, (verse 18.) It suits well the 
conditiou of things at the close of the 
Syrian and Ammonitish wars, (2 Sam. 
xii, 26-31,) and is considered by some 
(and in ten manuscripts) as part of 
Psa, xxxii. Tle divisions of the psalm 
may be given as follows: Verses 1-3, 
“a call upon the covenant people to 
praise God with song and instruments. 
The reasons for this loud praise are, 
for his universal righteousness and 
mercy, (verses 4, 5;) as creator of heaven 
and earth, (verses 6-9;): for his gov- 
ernment over the nations, frustrating 
the counsels of the heathen, and estab- 
lishing his own covenant people, (verses 
10-12;) for his infinite knowledge and 
cognizance of all human affairs, (verses 
13-15.) A corollary of these reflec- 
tions is the vanity of all trust in human 
strength or device, God only being the 
true deliverer. (Verses 16-19.). The 


psalmist closes with a profession of 


Israel’s hope in God, (verses 20, 21,) 
and a prayer for his continued mercy. 
Verse 22. 

1, Praise is comely—It is suitable, 
fit, pleasant. A call upon the righteous 
for loud rejoicing. 

2, Harp—tThe kinnor was an instru- 
ment ordinarily of ten strings, some- 
times more, (see note on Psa, 1xxxi, 2,) 
shaped, probably, like a modern harp, 
or, aS some suppose, like the letter 
delta (A) of the Greek alphabet. It 
was an Asiatic instrument of the car- 
liest. invention, (Gen. iv, 21,) used by 
the Hebrews on all occasions, either of 
joy or sorrow. See on Psa. xcii, 3. But, 
though once so universally popular, it 
has now “disappeared from the entire 
Kast.”— Van Lennep. Psaltery—He- 





brew, nebel, another stringed instru- 
ment resembling the harp, probably a 
kind of guitar having six strings; Jo- 
sephus says twelve, but Chappell says 
some were doubled, making virtually but 
six. In what respects it differed from 
the harp is not known. It was of 
Phoenician origin, much used by the 
Hebrews in worship. It is translated 
“viol,” Isaiah v, 12; xliv, 11; Amos 
Vv, 23; vi,5; and “lute” in the Prayer 
Book. Instrument of ten strings— 
Hebrew, ’asor. Whether this is a dif- 
ferent instrument from the ‘“psaltery” is 
doubtful. The full designation of “psal- 
tery” is nebel ’asor, the psaltery of ten 
strings, and here, and in Psa. xcii, 4, it 
might be translated, ‘upon the psal- 
tery of ten strings,” and, in Psa. xcii, 3, 
“upon the ten stringed instrumeut, even 
the psaltery.”” The word always oceurs 


in connexion with psaltery. Newsong — 


—New displays of divine faithfulness 
call for a new song of praise. 

4, Right—The principle of eternal 
moral fitness, of which there is no- 
measurement but by the attributes of — 
God, and the relations of things which 
he has established. God’s word is the 
exponent and outbeaming of his own 
nature, and supplies the only perfect 
rule of moral order and harmony in all 
his works. 'Truth—The word should 
here be taken in the sense of fuithful- 
hess, as in Psalms xeviii, 3 aid «, v. 

5. Righteousness and judgment 
—The principle and the administration 
of justice. The Septuagint, followed 
by the Vulgate, renders tsedekkah (right 
eousness,) by &Aenuoatyn, (mercy,) whence 
comes our word eleemosynary: “He 
loves mercy and judgment.” So, also, 
in Psa, xxiv, 5; Deut. vi, 25; xxiv, 13; 
which shows that the Hebrew word 
allowed this meaning, and that “judg-_ 
ment,” which is the execution of justice, 
and mercy, which remits the’ penalty, 
are alike dear to God. To the wicked — 


r 
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Lorp. 6 « By the word of the Lorp 


' 


were the heavens made; and "all the 
host of them ! by the breath of his mouth. 
7 ‘He gathereth the waters of the sea 
together as a heap: he layeth up the 
depth in storehouses. 8 Let all the 
earth fear the Lorn: let all the inhabi- 
tants of the world stand in awe of him. 
9 For+he spake, and it was done; he 
commanded, and it stood fast. 10 ™ The 
Lozp 2 bringeth the counsel of the hea- 
then to naught: he maketh the devices 
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of the Bee of none effect. 11.° The 
counsel of the Lorp standeth for ever, 
the thoughts of his heart $ to all genera- 
tions. 

12 °Blessed ts the nation whose God 
is the Lorp; and the people whom he 
hath ? chosen for his own inheritance. 
13 *The Lorp looketh from heaven; 
he beholdeth all the sons of, men. 
14 From the place of his habitation he 
looketh upon all the inhabitants of the 
earth. 15 He fashioneth their hearts 








g Genesis 1. 6,7; Heb. 11.3; 2 Peter 3. 5.—— 
Gen. 2, 1.—~z Job 26. 13,—A Gen. 1.9; Job 
26. 10; 3%. 8.——/ Gen. 1.3; Psa. 148. 5.—7 Isa, 
8.10; 19.3. —2 Heb. maketh frustrute.— n Job 


generation and generittion.——o Psa. 65. 43 
144. 15. —p Exod. 19.5; Deut. 7. 6,—g 2 Ohrom. 
16. 9; Job 28. 24; Psa. 11. 4; 14. 2; Prov. 18. 3. 

as Sani aa eR oc eS 


23. 13; Prov. 19. 21; Isaiah 46, 10.—3 Heh. a 





his righteousness is manifested in judg- 


* ment; to the righteous it presents the 


aspect of mercy—like the cloud of Je- 
hovah at the Red Sea. Exod. xiv, 19, 20. 
The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord—Full of the tokens of his 
good will, especially to man. This doc- 
trine isone of pure revelation. Science, 
in its broadest views, corroborates it, 
but no human philosophy ever reached 
it, as is shown in the polytheistic and 
dualistic theories of the origin of evil. 
6. Word of the Lord—“ Word” is 
often a generic teym for the total rev- 
elation of God, but here for the creative 
fiat. Gen. i. God’s word is the repre- 
sentative of himself, the expression of 
his will. ‘The Scriptures distinguish 
between the will and the word of God. 
He was not content with willing, but 
he said, ‘Let there be light." Thus 


- without the Word was not any thing 


celestial bodies. 


made that was made,” (John i, 3.)— 
Girdlestone. Host—The word signifies, 


multitude, army, the stars, (Isa. xxxiv, 4,) 


angels, (Psa. ciii, 21,) but here it means 
Breath of hismouth 
—Same as energy ofl:isword. “Breath,” 
here, is the same word as spirit,“ the 
spirit of God,” (Gen. i, 2,) where it means, 
probably, some symbol of God, as tlie 
shekinah, the .sign of his immediate 
presence. 

7. Gathereth the waters — This 
verse is a rehearsal of Gen. i, 9. Heap 
—The allusim is to Wxod. xv, 8. It 
is still a wonder that the ocean is con- 
fined to its bed. 

9. Nothing can exceed the sublimity 
of this description, which literally 


reads, ‘He spoke and it existed, he 


commanded and it stood.” See ver. 6. 
Compare the history in Gen. i. 

10. Counsel of the heathen—From 
God’s dominion over all worlds, the au- 
thor descends to his government of 
nations. His power in nature is 
pledged to the defence of his people 
and the punishment of wicked nations. 
Here is the ground of true faith. The 
counsel and devices of the heathen 
are antecedent to all active hostility, aud 
hence primarily dreaded. To naught 
—Maketh void, defeateth. 

11. Counsel of the Lord — This 
stands opposed to the “counsel of the 
heathen,” and his thoughts to their ‘“‘de- 
vices.” Verse 10. For ever—Hebrew, 
to eternity. The word here applies to 
God’s “thoughts,” that is, his plans, 
purposes; in Psa, xl, 11, to his mercy 
and truth; in Ixxxv, 5, to his wrath; 
in cii, 24, to his existence; in cxlv, 13, 
to his dominion. In all such eases the 
subject determines the sense of unlim- 
ited duration. In the Hebrew it reads 
“to generation and generation,” a pe- 
riphrasis for unlimited time. 

12. Blessed is the nation—It is. 
happy and safe surrounded by snch 
power for defence, and wisdom to de- 
feat the cunning of crafty men. 

13-15. The psalmist reiterates the 
personal and minute inspection of the 
hearts of all men, to show that this 
knowledge will make a sure pathway 
for infinite power to execnte eternal 
justice. He fashioneth their hearts 
alike — The Hebrew yahhad, trans- 
lated “alike,” and usually translated to- 
ge'her, here means, wholly, altogether 
The idea is, that the creation and en- 


Ors 


_ alike; ' he considereth all their works. 
16 * There is no king saved by the mul- 
itude of a host: a mighty man is not 
delivered by much strength, 17 ‘A 
horse is a vain thing for satety: neither 
shall he deliver any by his great strength. 

18 * Behold, the eye of the Lorp és 
‘upon them that fear him, upon them 





7? Job 34. 215 Jer, 32, 19.—s Psalm 44, 6,— 
éPsa. 2). 7; 147. 10; Prov. 21..31.—zw Job 36.7; 
Psa, 34. 15; 1 Pet. 3, 12.» Psa. 147, 11. 





dowinent of man’s heart—his intellec- 
tive, moral, and psychical being—is 
wholly, or altogether, God’s work. The 
Septuag’nt renders it wovde, alone, and 
the Vulgate, sigillatim, individually, 
every one of them. The argument re- 
quires this sense. God alone made the 
heart, and he alone perfectly under- 
~ stands all its workings. The passage 
is parallel to Psa. xciv, 9, 10. 
16, 17. Are a corollary of the fore- 
going. The allusion to kings, great 
armies, mighty men, and the horse, 
which in those times was not used by 
the Hebrews, and generally not by the 
other nations except for war purposes. 
indicate that the ocvasion of the psalm 
was one of great deliverance from 
foreign war. See introduction. Mul- 
titude of a host— Greatness of an 
army. The ancients relied much on 
numbers in an army, modern nations 
rely on tact and discipline. Mighty 
man—aA hero ; the word, as applied to 
a warrior, implies great strength and 
valour. 
17, A horse—The most formidable 
‘and fleet of all war animals west of the 
T:.dus. 
_ 18, 19. If no enlargement or concen- 

tration of human forces can be trusted 
for victory and safety, yet there is one 
resource unfailing—the God of hosts, 
the God of battles, Jehovah, the cove- 
nint God. The eye of the Lord— 
Denoting his perfect knowledge ,and 
personal care of those who trust him. 
Death... famine — The connexion 
would suggest “death,” here, as the ef- 
fect of war, and this, with “ famine,” 
have been the dreaded scourges of the 
nations in all ages. 

20-22. From the retrospections al- 
ready given the psalmist renews the 
natiGual profession of trust in Jehovah 
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that hope in his merey; 19 To deliver 
their soul from death, and * to keep them | 
alive in famine. 20 * Our sou! waitcth 
for the Lorp: he és our help and our 
shield. 21 For our heart shall rejoice 
in him, because we have trusted in his 
holy name. 22 Let thy mercy, O Lorp, 
be upon us, according as we hope in thee. 





w Job 5. 20; Psalm 37. 19.—a Psalin 62. 1.5; 
130. 6.—-~y Psa. 115, 9-11.—z Psa. 13. 5; Zech, 
10.7; John 16. 22. 








as their only protector, and of joyful 
fealty to his holy name. The last 
verse may be taken either as a peti- 
tion, or a declaration that mercy shall 
abide upon Israel because of their trust 
in God. 


PSALM XXXIV. 


Another alphabetical psalm, (see in- 
troduction to Psalm xxv,) whose twen- 
ty-two verses answer to the number of 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet, each 


verse beginning with a letter of that - 


alphabet in serial order. except the 


omission of vawv, (),) for which a repeti- — 


tion of pe (5) is added-in the last 
verse. The didactic strain prevails, 
after the opening, se that it is rather a 
poem than a lyric, The theme is the 
special providence of God over his 
children, which is always accompanied 
with the certainty of punishment to 
the wicked. The psalm is ascribed to 
David, and, though some have doubt- 
ed the historic accuracy of the title, 


there is no evidence agaiust its correct- _ 


uess. But it is clear that whatever 
may have been the specific oecasion, it 
belougs to the period of the Sauline 
persecutions, to which eight psaims in 


all are assigned by their titles, The | 


present is a companion piece to Psa. 
lvi, thé latter being written during 
David’s detention in Gath, this after 
his escape. 1 Sam. xxi, 10-15. 
TirLE: Abimelech—As the king 3f/ 
Gath in the time of David is called 
Achish, (1 Sam. xxi, 10,) and the name 
or title Abimelech (father king) belongs 
to the Philistine kings in the patriarehal 
age, (Gen. xxi, and xxvi,) it is thought 
by some that the discrepancy invali- 
dates the historical worth of the title; 
but if Abimelech is accepted as a title 
assumed in common by their kings, as 
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PSALM XXXIV. 


A Psalm of David, when he shanged his he- 
haviour before 1 Abimelech; who drove him 
away, and he departed. 

WILL * bless the Lorp at all times: 
his praise shall continually be in my 
mouth. My soul shall make her ° boast 
in the Lorp: *the humble shall hear 
thereof, and be glad. 3 Oh ‘magnify 
the Lorp with me, and let.us exalt his 
name together. 





1 Or, Achish, 1 Samuel 21. 13.—a Eph. 5. 20; 
1 Thess. 5. 12; 2 Thess. 1. 3; 2, 13.—O Jer, 9. 24; 
1 Cor.1. 31; 2 Cor. 10, 17.-—e Psa. 119. 74; 142. 7. 
eae Psa. 69 30; Luke 1, 46.—e Matt. 7.7; Luke 
ach 





Pharaoh by the Egyptians or Czzsar 
among the Romans, the difficulty van- 
ishes. Changed his behaviour— 
Literally, changed his reason, or dis- 
cernment; feigned himself idiotic. or in 
a state of mental aberration. Drove 
him away—Hxpelled him by author- 
ity, without the formality due to his 
rank as son-in-law to Saul. 

~ ]. Times—The word comprehends 
the idea of seasons, occasions, as well 
as continued duration. Continually 
—tThe spirit of praise (as of prayer, 
Eph. vi, 18) should be unintermitted. 
and the act» habitual and regular. 

2. Boast in the Lord—The word 
rendered “boast,” means to shine, to 
make clear, and also to exclaim aloud. 
It is commonly the word for praise. 
To ‘boast in the Lord,” is to pro- 
claim aloud his acts towards us, giving 
him the honour of our deliverances. 

3. Magnify...exalt his name— 
Not absolutely, but relatively in the 
eyes of men, by showing forth his 
wonderful mercies. We magnify God 
-by ascribing greatness to him. Deut. 
xxxii, 3. Verses 1, 2, are a declaration 
of what the psalmist will do; verse 3, 
a call upon all to join him. 

4, Tsought...he heard...and de- 
livered me — Here is a brief an- 
alysis of the psalmist’s theme of praise, 
or boasting, and the reasons for his 
earnestness as well. Identified by 
the courtiers of Achish, charged of be- 
ing the most powerful enemy of the 
Philistines, and being now in their 
hands, he had no resort but prayer, no 
help but in God: and He heard him 
and brought him forth in safety. 


lightened — Brightened up. 
shining of God’s face radiated theirs. 
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4 I “sought the Lorp, and he heard 
me, and delivered me from all my fears, 
5 ?They looked unto him, and_ were 
lightened: and their faces were not 
ashamed, 
the Lorp-heard him, and % saved him 
out of all his troubles. 7 "The angel 
of the Lorp ‘eneampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them, 
8 Oh ‘taste and see that the Lorn is 
good: ' blessed is the man that trustesk 


— 





20r, They flowed unto him, — f Psaim 
3. 4.—g Verses 17, 19; 2 Sam. 22. 1.—A Dan 
6. 22; Hebrews 1, 14.——¢ See Genesis 32. 1, 2; 


2 Kings 6.17; Zech. 9. 8.— 1 Peter 2. 3,— 


7 Psalm 2. 12. 





5. They looked—“ Looked,” here, 


imports intense longing, as Num. xxi, 9. | 


But who “looked?” The subject of 
the verb is not apparent, the humble, 
(ver. 2,) being too far removed. It is 


better taken as a universal truth, as if, 


David had suddenly generalized his lo- 
cal experience. ‘* They looked,”—equal 
to, whosoever looketh, ete. Were 
The 


Exod. xxxiv, 29-35... ‘The word nahar 


commonly meaus to flow, (the noun is 


the ordinary word for river,) and might 
here be rendered flowed together; but 


as it stands contrasted with ashamed, 


in the next line, it is better to take the 
more radiéal sense, as in Isaiah lx, 5, 


where instead of ‘ flow together,” as in. 


the English Bible, read “shalt shine.” 
6. This poor man—That is, David, 
now standing forth unconsciously as 
the representative of the humble, or 
“poor in spirit.” : 
1. Angel of the Lord—If this, as 
many suppose, is the “Angel of his 
presence,” (Tsa. Lxiii, 9,) the leader of 


Israel, called the “Captain of the’ 


Lord's host,” (Josh. v. 14,) “ Angel of 


the covenant,” (Mal. iii, 1,) and techni- : 


cally understood as the Christ of the 
Old Testament, it makes a good sense ; 


if otherwise, it must be taken collec-- 


tively, as comprehending the host of 
subordinate angels, and encampeth, 
Supposes plurality. See Psa. xci, 11. 


8. Taste and see—“ Tasting stands 


before seeing; for spiritual experience 
leads to spiritual knowledge, and not 
conversely.” —Delitzsch. Man— The 
word here is not the generic term for 


6 ‘This poor man cried, and. 
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in him. 9 ™Oh fear the Lorn, ye his 
saints: for there is no want to them that 
fear him. 10 ® The young lions do lack, 
and suffer hunger: ° but they that seek 
the Lorp shall not want any good thing. 

11 Come, ye children, hearken unto 
me: ?I will teach you the fear of the 
Lorp. 12% What man is he that desireth 
life, and loveth many days, that he may 
see good? 13 Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from ‘ speaking guile. 
14 * Depart from evil, and do good; 
tseek peace, and pursue it. 

15 "The eyes of the Lorp are upon 
the righteous, and his ears are open unto 
their ‘cry. 16 “The face of the Lorp 


m Psa. 31. 23.—n Job4. 10, 11.—o Psa.84.11. 
—p Psa. 32. 8.—d1 Pet. 3. 10, 11.——rl Pet. 
2. 22, —=s Psa. 37. 27; . 1, 16, 17. t Romans 
12.18; Heb. 32. 1 Job 36. 7; Psalm 33. 18; 
1 Peter 3. 12.——» Verses 6, 17.—w Lev. 17. 10; 
Jer. 44.11; Amos 9.4. —~ Prov. 10.7.—y Verses 
6, 15, 19; Psa. 145. 19, 20. 











SOREN Dl Set 
the human race, but specially denotes 


~ a mighty man, a man of strength and 


renown, as 1 Chron. ix, 13; xii, 18; et 
al., such as were wont to trust in them- 
selves. Trusteth—Literally, takes ref- 
uge, as in Isaiah xiv, 32. The word 
is almost entirely used religiously for 
trust in God. See on Psa. ii, 12. 

10, Young lions—The lion is re- 
ferred to as being the strongest beast 
of the forest known to Palestine, aud 
hence able to secure his food ; and the 
young lion is one in full strength and 
agility, distinguished from the whelp 
and the old lion. These may lack and 
suffer hunger, but not they who seek 
the Lord. 

11. Come, ye children — Those 
who are such in spirit, but not in under- 
standing. Thus John, in his epistles, 
terms such as he would teach, because 
they are teachable. Deeply experienced 
in the things of God, he seeks to com- 
municate the same to others. 

12-14. Contain instructions for use- 
ful and happy living: first in the gov- 
ernment of the tongue, and an honest 
and sincere habit of speech; secondly 
in the avoidance of evil, and the dili- 
gent pursuit of peace. 

15-22. These closing words are de- 
voted to an earnest digest of the moral 
government of God in redeeming the 
humble and contrite, and punishing 
the wicked. Broken heart...con- 
trite spirit—Comp. Psa. li, 17; 1Sam. 
- Vou. V.—8 
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is against them that do evil, *to cut off 
the remembrance of them from the 
earth. 17 The righteous ery, and *ths 
Lorp heareth, and delivereth them out 
of all their troubles. 18 *The Lorp 2s 
nigh *3unto thei that are of a broken 
heart; and saveth such as be 4 of a con- 
trite spirit. 19 ° Many are the afilictions 
of the righteous: ° but the Lorp deliv- 
ereth him out of themall. 20 He keep- 
eth all his bones: ‘not one of them is 
broken. 21 ® Evil shallslay the wicked: 
and they that hate the righteous, ® shall 
be desolate. 22 The Lorn ‘redeemeth 
the soul of his servants: and none of 
them that trust in him shall be desolate. 





z Psa, 145. 18. —« Psalm 51.17; Isaiah 57. 15; 
61.1: 66. 2——3 Heb. to the broken of heart. 
—4 Hebrew, contrite of spirit.—b Proverbs 
24. 16: 2 Timothy 3. 11, 12.——c Verses 6, 17,—— 
d John 19, 36.—e Psa, 4. 23.-—o Or, shall be 
quilty.— 72 Sam. 4, 9; 1 Kings 1, 29; Psalm 
71, 23; 103. 4; Lam. 3. 8. 





xvi, 7. Saveth—Besides the national 
salvation of the covenant people, the 
Old Testament rises often to the New 
Testament apprehension of the salva-- 
tion of individuals, whether Jew or 
Gentile, of a given class, in the text de- 
nominated those of a “ contrite spirit.” 
Thus, also, it speaks of the “meek,” 
(Psa. lxxvi, 9;) the “humble,” (xxii, 29:) 
the “ upright,” (Prov. xxviii, 18;) but 
not of the “ wicked.” Psa. xviii, 41. 
Keepeth his bones—Compare Mat- - 
thew x, 30. Redeemeth—The word 

first occurs Gen. xlviii, 16, where it 

marks an advance in christological 

terminology, as the words “ righteous- 

ness,” “believed,” “ reckoned,” or ¢m- 

puted, do in Gen. xv, 5. Jehovah is the 

Redeemer, but as under the law the 

redeemer must be a kiusman of the re- 

deemed, (see Leviticus xxv, 24, 25; 

Ruth ii, 20; iv, 1-8,) so Jehovah here | 
assumes that relation, and in this idea 

the doctrine of the incarnation finds 

its Old Testament germ. See Job 

xix, 25; Heb. ii, 14-18. Shall be 

desolate—Better, Shall be guilty; so, 

also, in verse 21. They shall not be 

classed with, and hence not treated as, 

the guilty. See on Psa. xxvi, 9. 
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This psalm belongs to David’s earlier. 
life, and suits his condition when Saul 
hd put the priests to death and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants of Nob, at the 

oO. T. 
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PSALM XXXY., 

A Psahn of David. 
LEAD *my cause, O Lorn, with 
them that strive with me: ° fight 
against them that fight against me. 
2% °Take hold of shield and buckler, 
and stand up for mine help. 3 Draw 
out also the spear, and stop the way 


@ Psa, 43.1; 119, 154. —b Lam. 3. 58; Exod. 
14, 25. —c Isa. 42. 13.—d Ver. 26; Psa. 40.14,15; 





instigation of Doeg. The act had cast 
a gloomy horror over the nation, and 
had plunged David into the darkness 
of despair as to any- reconciliation with 
Saul. 1 Sam. ii. In many respects this 
psalm resembles Psalm xxxiv, with this 
difference—that confines itself to the 
subjective sufferings of the author, and 
breaks: forth into seemingly harsh im- 
precation. In verse 19 we find a 
prophetic allusion to Christ. Compare 
John xv, 25. Indeed the whole psalm 
_ has a_Messianie bearing. On the im- 
precatory part it must be considered 
that David speaks and acts from the 
consciousness of being the anointed 
king of Israel, and actions are viewed 
from the standpoint of public law and 
justice. He is not a simple martyr, 
where the issue is on doctrine and re- 
ligious faith, nor is his relation to his 
enemies that of a private individual. 
His cause is the cause of the nation 
and of God, and his pleadings against 
his enemies do not exceed the justice 
of human courts, nor the just measure 
of individual retribution. He com- 
mits his cause entirely to God, re- 
fraining from all steps toward private 
revenge. His acts, first and last, tow- 
ards his enemies are faultless. See on 
Psalm cix. 

The psalm falls into three strophes, 
verses 1-10, 11-18, and 19-28, each 
closing with an expression of hope 
and confidence, The first is an ear- 
nest plea for judgment against his 
enemies; the second, a statement of his 
own frievdly behaviour towards them, 


which contrasts with the blackness of 


their ingratitude; the last is a solemn, 
chastened, and affecting appeal for the 
irterfereuce of divine justice, 

1. Plead my cause — Hebrew, 
simply plead. The term is properly 
forensic, as. Job xiii, 6, but here it 
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against them that persecute me: say 
unto my soul, lam thy salvation. 4 “ Let 
them be confounded and put to shame 
that seek after my soul: let them be 
*turned back and brought to contusion 
that devise my hurt. 5 ‘Let them be 
as chaff before the wind: and let the 
angel of the Lorp chase them. 6 Let 





i eee 
70, 2, 3.—e Psa, 129. 5.—/Job 21.18; Pauln 
1. 4; 83, 13; Isa, 29. 5; Hosea 13. 3, 





means forcible coercion. It variously 
denotes strife or striving of any kind, 
but the imagery of verses 1-3 is wholly 
martial, showing that things had 
passed beyond the limits of argument 
and reason, and nothing would avail 
but power in the line of judgment. 
This the psalmist canuot undertake, 
and appeals the matter directly to 
God. Fight—A stronger and more 
specific word than “ plead.” 

2. Take hold of shield and buckler 
—“Shield?) and “buckler” are not 
Synonymous terms. The former was 
smaller, used mainly for the defence of 
the head, the latter covered the whole 
body. To “take hold,” or take strong 
hold, of these, indicates strength and 
resolution for the defence. 

3. Draw out also the spear—To 
draw out the sword, or the spear, was 
the immediate signal of battle, as Exod. 
xv, 9, etal. Stop the way—To shut 
the way, or intercept the enemy, was a 
military feat. Them that persecute 
me—Rather, my pursuers. The strong 
anthropomorphisms of this most graph- 
ic passage bring out the earnest soul 
of David, yet his language is scarcely 
stronger than that of Luther in the 
greater of his trials. 

4, Hitherto David’s call has been for 
divine interference, now he prays di- 
rectly against his enemies. . Con« 
founded. ..put toshame—Two vords 
nearly synonymous, though the latter 
is more intensive. They denote the 
utter perplexity and reproach which 
should follow the defeat of their plans, 
Turned back and brought to cone 
fusion —They shall suddenly retreat 
in dismay when they see God has 
arisen in defen e of his servant. 

5, 6. Chaff—Emblem of worthless- 
ness. See on Psa. Ixxxiii, 13. Angel of~ 
the Lord—The title occurs twice in 


Fro 


ae 
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their way be !® dark and slippery: and 
let the angel of the Lorp persecute them. 
'Y For without cause have they ® hid for 
me their net in a pit, which without 


~ cause they have digged for my soul. 


8 Let ‘destruction come upon him 
2at unawares; and “let his net that he 
hath hid catch himself: into that very 
destruction let him fall. 9 And my 
soul shall be joyful in the Lorp: ‘it 
shall rejoice in his salvation. 10 ™ All 
my bones shall say, Lorn, ® who is like 





1 Heb, darkness and slipperiness. —gPsa. 


“73. 18: Jer. 93. 12.-—z Psa. 9.1 


. 9. 15.— 7 1 Thess, 
6. 3.—-2 Heb. which he knoweth not af— 
& Psa. 7 15,16; 57. 6; 141. 9,10; Prov. 5, 22.— 
i Psa, 13. 5.—m See Psa, 51. 8.— 7 Exod.15.11; 
this verse, and nowhere else in the 
psalms except Psa. xxxiv, 7, where see 
note. Here it seems to mean any 
angel specially sent by Jehovah to 
execute the judgment; or, if Messiah 
is meant, he, too, executeth judgment. 
Psalm ii, 9-12; John v, 22-27. Let 
their way be dark and slippery— 
Literally, darkness and slipperinesses, the 
abstract for the concrete, and the plural 
of the last word for intensity. Perse- 
cute—Here, as in verse 3, this word 
should be translated pursue. The 
figure is that of pursuing a retreating 
army in order to make victory com- 
plete, and answers to “chase ”—drive 
jorward—in verse 5. A retreating 
army, covered with shame, confusion, 
and disappointment, pursued by the 
angel of Jehovah through dark and 
slippery passages, is an object too ter- 
rible for calm contemplation. Still it 
is only what they had meted out to 
David, and is according to the oldest 
laws of justice. 

7, Without cause — Hence the 
magnitude of their crime. Net in a 
pit—tThe figure changes from warlike 
description to the well known method 
of catching lions. 

8. Destruction...at unawares— 
As toa lion caught in a “net” or “ pit.” 
Quite a family of Hebrew words de- 
scribe the general idea of defeat. over- 
throw, or destruction. The temporal 
sense must be adhered to in this place. 
David follows the policy of his enemies, 
aud only prays that their evil devices 
may turn back upon them to their own 
defeat. The lex talionis—the principle 
of all retributive justice—is simply fol- 
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unto thee, which deliverest the poor 
from him that is too strong for him, yea, 
the poor and the needy trom him that 
spoileth him? 

11 3°False witnesses did rise up; 
4they laid to my charge things that I 
knew not. 12 ° They rewarded me evii 
for good to the Sspoiling of my soul. 
13 But as for me, *when they were 
sick, my clothing was } 











sackcloth: 4 
Shumbled my soul with fasting; ‘and 
my prayer returned ‘into mine own 





Psa. 71, 19.—38 Heb. Witnesses af wrong.— 
o Pea. 27.12. 4 Heb. they asked me.—p Psa. 
38. 20; 109. 3-5; Jer, 18, 20: John 10. 32.—5 Heb. 
depriving.—d Job 30. 25; Psa. 69. 10, 11,— 
6 Or, aflicted.—r Matt. 10. 13; Luke 10, 6. 


See verse 17, und Psalm 











lowed out. 
iecisee Or 

9,10. These verses close tne first 
strophe with promise of joy and praise 
at the deliverance asked and expected 
All my bones—The solid framework 
of my body shall, with my soul, show 
forth thy praise. 

11. The second division of the psalm 
opens with unalleviated complaint, in 
a comparison of his own conduct with 
that of his enemies. False witness- 
es— Violent witnesses. They vehement- 
ly accuse him. The scene is changed 
from a battle toa court. Laid tomy 
charge, etc.—They made legal inquiry 
of things of which he was ignorant. 
Though the tenses are future, the pres- 
ent and the past are evident y intended, 
and it would seem ag a reminiscence of 
experience while in the court of Saul. 
Compare with this the trial of Jesus. 
Such must ever be the method of pro- 
cedure where the court and the witness- 
es are pre-determined to reward evil 
for good, and condemn the accused. 

12. Spoiling of my soul—Bereav- 
ing “my soul.” The word is used only 
of the bereavement of a mother of her 
children, or a wild beast of her young. 

13, When they were sick—It is 
plain David refers to an actual experi- 
ence. Hehad put on sackcloth, fasted 
and prayed, when those had been “sick” 
who now rejoiced at his fall. My 
prayer returned into mine own 
bosom—As my enemies were not ina 
moral state to be benefitted by my pray- 
ers, the blestings I had invoked upon 
them returned to me. Compare Matt 
x 137 Gukesx, 6: 
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‘bosom. 14 I 7behaved myself &as 
though he had been my friend or brother: 
I bowed down heavily, as one that 
mourneth for his mother. 15 But in 
mine 9 adversity they rejoiced, and gath- 
ered themselves together: yea, *the 
abjects gathered themselves together 
against me, and I knew ié not; they did 
‘tear me, and ceased not: 16 With 
hypocritical mockers in feasts, "they 
gnashed upon me with their teeth. 

17 Lord, how long wilt thou ‘look 
on? rescue my soul from their destruc- 
tions, 19*my darling from the lions. 
18 «I will give thee thanks in the great 

7 Heb, walked.—8 Heb. as a friend, as a 
brother to me.—9 Heb. halting, Psa. 38. 17. 
—s Job 30.1, 8, 12, —t% Job 16, 9.—w Job 
16. 9; Psalm 37. 12; Lam. 2, 16.—v Hab. 1. 13. 
—10 Heb. my only_one.—vw Psa. 22. 20. 
@ Psa, 22, 25, 31; 40. 9,10; 111. 1.——11.Hebrew, 
strong. 

14. Friend...brother ... mother 
—tThe gradations and climax are com- 
plete. I bowed down—The natural 
bodily expression of real sorrow. See 
Prov. xii, 25. : 

15. But in mine adversity—Jn my 
halting, or fall. It is evident that the 
courtiers of Saul had all along taken 
part with the king against David, 
though their conduct to him was not 
openly rude or hostile until his fall, or 
the time he was forced to flee from 
Saul for his life. They rejoiced, and 
gathered. ..together—Nowtheirtrue 
character appears. They assemble for 
gratulations and joy. David's popular- 
ity with the people had been an imped- 
iment to the ambition of these men; now 
itseemsremoved. Abjects—The dregs 
of the populace, who are always ready 
to please the partyin power. The radi- 
cal sense of the term nekeem (abjects) is 
“smitten-men, men who are brought low 
or reduced.” (Heugstenberg, Delitzsch,) 
which suggests the idea of disappointed 
office-seekers. And I knew it not— 
Literally, Aad [knew not. These who 
now assemble to rejoice at my calamity 
“1 knew not,” being men with whom, 
on account of their low vondition, I 
could have no intercourse. Compare 
Job xxx, 1. 

16. Hypocritical mockers in 
feasts — /mpious table jesters: men 
whose occupation was to make mer- 
riment at feasts — buffoons. They 
ynashed upon me— This was the 
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congregation: I will praise thee among 
1umuch people. ’ 19 ¥ Let not them that 
are mine enemies 12 wrongfully rejoice 
over me: neither *let them wink with 
the eye *that hate me without a cause. 
20 For they speak not peace: but they 
devise deceitful matters against them 
that are quiet in theland. 21 Yea, they 
> opened their mouth wide against me, 
and said, * Aha, aha, our eye hath ceen 


at. 

22 This thou hast ‘seen, O Lorn: 
*keep not silence: O Lord, be not ‘ fur 
from me. 23 £ Stir up thysclf, and awake 
to my judgment, even unte my cause, my 

y Psa, 18. 4; 25. 2; 38. 16.——12 Heb. fulselys 
Psa, 38. 19.—z Job 15. 12; Prov. 6. 133 10. 10.— 
@ Psa. 69. 43 109. 3; 119, 161; Lam. 3. 52; John 
15, 25.—6 Psa, 22. 13.—c¢ Psalm 40. 15; 54. 7; 
70, 3,.—d_ Exod. 3.7; Acts 7. 34.—e Psa. 28.1; 
83. 1.—7 Psa. 10. 1; 22. 11,19; 38. 213 71. 12.— 
g Psa, 44, 23; 80. 2. 
fittest expression of their empty rage, 
to which they had been excited by the 
derision of these jesters. 

17. How long wilt thou look on 
—God seemed to ‘‘look on” as an indif- 
ferent spectator, and the “how long” is 
the wail of despair, and yet of hope in 
despair. My darling from the lions 
—See on Psalm xxii, 20. 

18. I will give... thanks — This 
promise of thanksgiving closes the 
second strophe. Congregation—Sep- 
tuagint, éxxAnoéa, the word everywhere 
translated Church in New Testament. 
David would honour God before all 
the devout people. Much people— 
Before a mighty nation. The nation or 
people of Israel. 

19, Hate me without a cause— 
Quoted by Christ and applied to him- 
self, John xv, 25. The closing strophe 
is more chastened and calm, yet prayer 
against his enemies prevails. For 
wink with the eye, as a silent token 
of agreement, see Prov. vi, 13; x, 10. 

20. Quiet in the land—The jwace- 
able, inoffensive ones—the pious. 2 

21. Aha, aha— An expression of 
joyful surprise. Our eye hath seen 
it—‘ What we could not have believed 
on the testimony of another our eyes 
now see.”—Alexander. Compare this 
with the trial of our Lord, and Psalm 
xxii, 7; Matt. xxvii, 39. t: A ee 

22. This thou hast seen— Anti- 
thetic to ‘“‘our eye hath seen it,” just 
mentioned, aud referring to verse 17. - 
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God and my Lord. 24 "Judge me, O 
Lorp my God, ‘ according to thy right- 
eousness ; and * let them not rejoice over 
me. 25 !Let them not say in their 
hearts, 13 Ah, so would we have it: let 
them not say, ™ We have swallowed him 
up. 26 "Let them be ashamed and 
brought to confusion together that re- 
joice at mine hurt: let them be ° clothed 
with shame and dishonour that ? magni- 
fy themselves against me. 27 *Let them 
shout for joy, and be glad, that favour 


h Psalm 26. 1.—i 2 Thess. 1. 6. Verse 19. 
—/ Psa, 27. 12; 76.3; 140. 8.——13 Heb. Ah, ah, 
our soul,—m Lam, 2. 16.—wn Verse 4; Psa. 
40, 14.—o Psa. 109. 29; 132. 18. 








24, According to thy righteous- 
ness—An appeal to God’s knowledge 
of the right as to the points at issue 
- with his enemies. Justice, not private 
victory, is his plea with God. 

26.. Let them beashamed—In this 
and the connecting verses of the strophe 
is given the moral sense of all the im- 
precations in verses 4-8. 

27. That favour— uke pleasure in, 
delight in, not by favouritism, but for 
righteousness. My righteous cause 
—Hebrew, my righteousness. Pros- 
perity of his servant — Righteous- 
ness could not be otherwise than by 
defending and delivering the right- 
eous, and this always implies the de- 
feat and punishment of the wicked. 
The prosperity of David was the essen- 
tial condition of just administration in 
the case. If justice is not always 
promptly executed for the righteous, it 
has the pledge of eternal Truth that it 
shall be in the final result, and hence 
the doctrine which faith accepts, of a 
future judgment. 

The closing verse is an expression of 
faith in the final result, which should 
be the theme of continued praise. 
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There are no positive indications by 
wich to fix the date or occasion of this 
psalm. It has a noticeable resemblance 
to Psalms xii, xiv, xxxvii. and fits the 
condition of society in the period of 
the exile. If David wrote it, it was 
probably during his later life, as a 
meditation upon the sad moral declen- 





XXXV. Be 


M4my righteous cause: yea, let them 


Tsay continually, Let the Lorp be mag- 
nified, *which hath pleasure in the pros- 
perity of his servant. 28 ‘And my 
tongue shall speak of thy righteousness 
and of thy praise all the day long. 
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To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David the 
servant of the Lorp. 


‘HE transgression of the wicked 
saith within my heart, that * there 


Pp Psalm 88. 16.—g Rom, 12. 15; 1 Cor. 12. 26, 
—14 Heb. my righteousness, Prov. 8, 18. 
7 Psa, 70. 4.—s Psalm 149, 4.7 Psalm 60, 15; 
51, 14; 71. 24.—a Rom, 3. 18. 


last three verses seem to be historic, 
(see notes,) and the degeneraxy com- 
plained of, with the clinging of taith to 
the mercy and national faithfulness of 
God, (vers. 5—9,) sound more like voices 
from the captivity than from any period 
of the age of David. The psalm contains 
three strophes of nine, thirteen, and six 
lines, Verses 1-4, a description of the 
heart and conduct of the unchecked 
transgressor; verses 5-9, the con- 
trasted righteousness and loving kind- 
ness of God; verses 10-12, a prayer 
for the special protection of the riglt- 
eous, with a confident foresight of the 
certain downfall of the wicked. 

TiTtLE: David the servant of the 
Lord—Only here and in Psa. xviii, 
title, (which see,) does this form occur. 
Compare 2 Sam. xxiii, 1. It seems 
designed to bespeak special attention to 
his words by claiming a divine author- 
ity for the speaking, like the formula, 
“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ,” 
Oo Cor 120% 

1, Saith within my heart — In- 
stead of the Hebrew suffix “my,” the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, Jerome, Syriac, 
and many other authorities, ancient and 
modern, have his, which, taking “saith,” 


DN), (newm,) in the sense of revelution, 


oracle, would give, ‘The wicked hath 
an oracle of transgression in Ais heart ;” 
that is, his evil disposition, which he 
consults rather than the word of God, 
counsels him wickedly. Others, re- 
taining the present Hebrew form, sup- 
pose the theme of the psalm to be 


gion of the times, and the loug-suffer- | here announced, and read, ‘‘ An oracle 


ing and faithfulness of God. But the, 


concerning the transgression of the 
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ts no fear of God before his eyes. 2 For 
»he flattereth himself in his own eyes, 
? until his iniquity be found to be hate- 
-tul. 3 The words of his mouth are 
iniquity and ‘deceit: 4he hath left off 
to be wise, and to do good. 4 ° He de- 
viseth ? mischief upon his bed; he set- 


? Deut. 29. 19; Psalm 10. 3; 49. 18——1 Heb, 
-to find his iniquity to hate.—e Psalm 12, 2. 
— -d Jer. 4. 22.—e Prov. 4. 16; Micah 2, 1.— 
2 Or, vanity. : 





wicked is within my heart.” But 
usage is against this, and the former 
is preferable. ‘The words “within his 
heart” are very emphatic, denoting 
with certainty both the original seat 
and the force ,of. corruption, Matt. 
xv, 18,19. No fear of God—Con- 
trast with Psalm xvi, 8. See, also, 
Romans iii, 8. 

2. He flattereth himself—He has 
made it smooth to himself; that is, his 
false and hypocritical reasonings have 
made the way of transgression smooth 
by making sin a trifle. The character 
here portrayed is not only that of a 
bold, but crafty, offender. In his own 
eyes——He treats sin as it appears. to 
“his own eyes,” through his deceitful 
lusts, not as it appears in the eyes of 
God and his law. Until his iniquity 
be found to be hateful—Literally, 
To discover his sin to hate it. There is 
nothing improper or unusual in this 
sense. God often suffers the plans of 
wicked men to succeed until their con- 
Sequences develop their real badness, 
and they become hateful and horrible 
to themselves. This, if it do not lead to 
repentuice, will become their punish- 
ment. We have given what we deem 
the meaning of these obscure verses. 

3,4. The words of his mouth— 
irom the silent oracle of sin in the 
midst of his heart, (verse 1,) and the 
self-flattery of verse 2, the growth of 
sin has now put on the form of words, 
which, like his thoughts, are iniquity 
and deceit. His’ conversation and his 
objective rule of life conform to his 
evil heart. He deviseth mischief 
upon his bed—lis retired and night- 
ly hours are given to the coic ct'on 
of schemes of wickedness. See Proy. 
iv, 16, and contrast Psa. lxiii, 6. He 
hath left of...to do gool—His sin 
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teth himself ‘in a way that is not good; 
he abhorreth not evil. 

5 *Lhy mercy, O Lorn, és in the 
heavens; and’ thy faithfulness reacheth 
unto the clouds. 6 Thy righteousness 
as like *the great mountains ; "thy judg- 
ments ave a great deep: O Lorp, ' thou 








Tsa_65. 2.—g Psa. 57. 10; 1°9, 4. —3 Ileb, 
the mountains of God.—h J: 11,8; Psalm 
NE es 11, 33.—+# Job 7. 20; Psalm 145, 9; 

‘im. 4. 10. 





at first ‘manifests itself negatively. 
As kis ultimate object of living is sin- 
ful, he has “left off” duty and the prac- 
tice of virtue as not subservient to his 
plans. He setteth himself in a 
way...not good—He takes a firm 
stand in his evil course of life. The 
description is climactic, rising from lis- 
tening to corrupt inclinations, to self 
flattery, words, evil devisings, neglect 
of all virtuous life, confirmed habits of 
evil. Comp. Psa. i, 1, 

5. From the revolting picture of de- 
pravity thus given, the psalmist turns, 
in this second strophe, (verses 5-9.) to 
elevating and comforting thoughts of 
God. Thy mercy. ..in the heavens 
.. faithfulness. ..unto the clouds— 
“In” and ‘‘unto” are parallel here, so 
also “heavens” and ‘clouds.” The 
comparison is to that which, in our 
eyes, seems most lofty and honourable, 
contrasting with the low devices of 
wicked men. 

6. Righteousness — “ Righteous- 
ness” allies with the holiness of God, 
and is manifested as well in punish- 
ing sin as in upholding the just. It is 
the guard of law. Great mountains 
—Hebrew, mountains of God, a He- 
braism for greatness, strength, firm- 
ness, Judgments— Administrations, 
God's pronounced sentences of justice 
and right. Deep—Same word as in 
Gen.i,2. The abyss of the ocean: here 
meaning depths of wisdom and mystery. 
Preservest man and beast—God’s 
protective care, in connexion with 
his righteousne3s and judgments, is 
exhibited in his government over ration- 
al and irrational beings, There would 
thus seem to be an impressive moral 
in his treatment of the inferior orders. 
Cruelty to animds is a sin against 
God, 


ag 


re 


- application, as an earnest of the life 
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preservest man and beast. 7 * How 
¢ excellent is thy lovingkindness, O God! 
therefore the children of me» ' put their 
trust under the shadow of thy wings. 
8 ™ They shall be Sabundantly satisfied 
with the fatness of thy house; and thou 
shalt make them drink of "the river ° of 
thy pleasures. 9 ° For with thee és the 
fountain of life: in thy light shall we 
see light. 

& Psa. 31. 19.—4 Heb. precious.—l Ruth 
$12; Psa. 17. 8; 91. 4.7m Psa. 6d. 4 5 Heb. 
uatered.— Job 20. 17; Rev. 22. 1.—o Psa. 

4, Shadow of thy wings — A 
strong anthropomorphism, indicating 
the protection of love and tenderness. 
Psa. lxiii, 7; Matt. xxiii, 37. 

8. Fatness of thy house — The 
Church, with her doctrines, ordinances, 
spiritual communions, is here com- 
pared +o 3 house furnished with every 
luxurs &¢ vas housenold. The word 
satishied means to satiate the thirst, 
as being the strongest appetite of the 
body. River of thy pleasures— 
Denoting abundance and liberality. 
“The outward rites are here treated 
according to their spiritual significance, 
receiving the depth of meaning which 
radically belongs to them.”—Delitzsch. 

9. With thee is the fountain 
of life—Here is the fundamental 
truth of all divine revelation. See 
Jer. ii, 13; John xvii, 13. From this 
“fountain ” flow all streams of the water 
“of life” to irrigate and beautify the 
Eden of God. Rev. xxii, 1; compare 
Gen. ii, 10-14. In thy light shall 
we see light—The figure changes. 
Ag there is no water of life but that 
which proceeds from God the eternal 
“Fountain,” so there is no “light” of 
life but God’s revealed truth. Jol 
£ 4,9; Rev. xii, 5. Such language, 
in the Old Testament or the New, is 
susceptible only of the highest spiritual 


eternal with God. 

As a concluding prayer David recog- 
nises, in verses 10-12, the Chureh as 
in vreat affliction from the doings of 
wicked, unpriucipled oppressors. Verse 
10 isa prayer for the Church; verse Li, 
‘for the gost himself, herein personify- 
ing the Owsrek Soo tha introductory 
note. 

12. There are the workers of 
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10 Oh ‘continue thy lovingkindness 
Funto them that know thee; and thy 
righteousness to the * upright in heart. 
11 Let not the foot of pride come against 
me, and let not the hand of the wicked 
remove me. 

12 There are the workers of iniquit 
fallen: they are cast down, ‘and shal? 
not be able to rise. 


te ee a ee eee 
16. 11.—~p Jer. 2. 13; John 4, 10, 14. —gq 1 Pet. 
2. 9,—6 Heb. draw out at length. Jer. 
92, 16.——s Psa. 7. 10; 94. 15; 97. 11.—? Psa, 1.5. 





iniquity fallen—The adverb is em- 
phatic.  ‘‘ There,” where they had laid 
all their plans aud rested their hopes of 
success, even ‘there ” have they fallen. 
The place and moment which they had 
fixed upon for the triumph of their 
evil purposes God has chosen as the 
fittest for their overthrow. Sve note 
on Psalm ii, 5. 


PSALM XXXVII. 


We have here another in the series 
of Acrostic Psalms, (see on Psa. xxv,) 
more perfect in its structure, having 
twenty-two alphabetical divisions, if 
we begin the ayin division, (after Dr. 
Kennicott,) with the third line of verse 
28, “Forever are they preserved,” 


(omitting lamed, 4 in the word pdiys, 


for ever,) and take ayin (y) as the 


initial letter. The divisions would 
then consist of four lines each, except 
daleth, (4,) verse 7, kaph, (3,) verse 
20, and koph, (p,) verse 34, which 
would have three lives each, and tauv, 
(n,) verse 39, five lines. The move- 
ment is regular and animated, though 
serious, the style proverbial, and the 
doctrines fundamental to the moral 
government. The theme is that of a 
divine, rewarding Providence, which 
in the final result will be sure to pun- 
ish sin, protect and reward the right- 
eous, and vindicate the lioliness and 
justice of God. ‘Ihe design of the 
author is to check and reprove the im- 
patience of complaint at tle prosperity 
of the wicked, and incite to a patient 
waiting for the time of just retribution 
which God, in his order, will surely 
bring in, The didactic and proverbial 
form is less the style of David than of 
Asaph, or the sous of Korah in later 
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. PSALM XXXVIL. 

A Psabn of David. 
RET *not thyself because of evil 
doers, neither be thou envious 
against the workers of iniquity. 2 For 
they shall soon be cut down ° like the 
Tass, and wither as the green herb. 
Trust in the Lorp, and do good; so 
Shalt thou dwell in the land, and! verily 
thou shait be fed. 4 ° Delight thyself 
also in the Lorp; and he shall give thee 
the desires of thine heart. 5 2¢Commit 
thy way unto the Lorp; trust also in 
him; and he shall bring it to pass. 





a Verse 7: Psa, 73. 3; Prov. 23. 17; 24. 1, 19. 
—-—b Psa. 90. 5, 6.-—1 Heb. in truth, or, stable- 
ness.—c Isa, 58. 14.—2 Heb. Roll thy way 
upon the LORD,—d Psa. 55. 22; Prov. 16. 3; 
Matt. 6, 25; Luke 12. 22; 1 Peter 5. 7.—e Job 
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6 ° And he shall bring forth thy righ 
eousness as the light, and thy judgment 
as the noonday. 

7 ‘3 Rest in the Lorp, and wait pa- 
tiently for him: }fret not thyself be- 
cause of him who prospereth in his way. 
because of the man who bringeth wicke 
devices to pass. 8 Cease from anger, 
and forsake wrath: ‘fret not thyself in 
any wise to do evil. 9 *For evil doers 
shall be cut off: but those that wait apan 
the Lorp, they shall ' inherit the eartn. 
10 For ™vet a little while, and the 
wicked shall not bes yea, ‘thou shalt 


11.17; Mic.7.9.—/ Psa. 62. 1.—-—3 Heb. Be silent 
to the LORD,—g Isa. 30. 15; Lam, 3. 26.— 
A Vs.1,8; Jer. 12. 1. Psa. 73.3: Eph.4.26.—_ 
k Job 27.13, 14.—2 Verses 11, 92,.29 ; Isa. 57. 13. 
——m Heb. 10. 36, 87.—n Job 7, 10; 0, 9, 








times, and the complaint of the preva- 
lence of evil doers, and of the suffer- 
ings and temptations of the Church 
from their rule, so similar to Psa. xxxvi, 
sounds more like the times of the cap- 
tivity, and could not apply to the age 
of David. The whole drift of the 
psalm bears strongly on the doctrines 
of a future state and a future judgment, 
and various particular passages directly 
assume them. The didactic form of 
the psalm admits only a trace of logical 
order. Verses 1-8 are an exhortation 
to the righteous to patient trust in 
'God. and a right disposition towards 
the ‘‘evil doers.” Verses 9-22 portray 
the brief triumph and certain over- 
throw of the wicked. Verses 23-40 
set forth the present and eternal re- 
ward of the righteous under the just 
administration of the divine govern- 
ment, 

1, Fret not—The verb literally de- 
notes to excite one’s self to displeasure 
through envy, jealousy, or zeal, but 
generally through anger. So verses 
7, 8. See Prov. xxiv, 19; and compare 
Psa. Ixxiii, 3; Prov. xxiii, 17. Such 
a state of mind is equally opposed to 
benevolence toward man and submis- 
sion to God. Emvious-—A different 
word from “fret” or “anger,” just no- 
ticed, but of parallel signification. 

2. They shall soon be cut down 
--A reason why we should uot envy 
their prosperity. 

3. Trust—Opposed to “fret,” verse 1. 
Do good—The wickedness of men, 

-and the apparently deranged state of 


things, should not lessen or ¢_scourage 
good works. Shalt thou dwell in 
the land—And so the viituous and 
useful lives of God’s saints in all ages 
have been their chief protection against 
wicked rulers and oppressive laws. 
Prov. xvi, 7; 1 Pet. iii, 13-16. Verily 
thou shalt be fed— Literally, and 
feed, or, subsist in faithfulness. The 
idea is, that they should live in the 
land and enjoy their common blessings 
in faithfulness, or by being faithful, 
trusting in God and adhering to his law 
—parallel to Hab. ii, 4, “ The just shall 
live by his faithfulness,” quoted Rom. 
i, 17 as, “ The just shalldive by faith.” 

5. Commit—Rfoll, devolve, “thy way 
upon the Lord.” See on 1 Peter v, 7. 
Verses 3-7 are a warm exhortation to 
trust alone in God, and to wait patiently 
his time. The words trust, delight, 
commit, rest, wait, are very emphatic, 

7. Rest in the Lord—Literally, 
be silent to the Lord. Hash the heart 
into quietness from fear and cuestion- 
ing. Sce Psalm exxxi. ; 

8. Cease from anger—See on this 
rebuke of the avenging passions of men, 
James i, 20, and Romans xii, 19. The 
phrase is to the same effect as “ fret 
not thyself,” verse 1, and in the see- 
ond member of this verse. Thus far 
the drift of the exhortation is to the 
righteous; verses 9-22 portray the 
brief triumph and certain overthrow of 
the wicked. 

10. The wicked...his place— 
Both the “wicked” and his “place” 
of abode shall be obliterated from the 


\ 
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diligently consider his place, and it shall 
not be. 11 °But the meek shall inherit 
the earth; and shall delight themselves 


in the abundance of peace. 


12 The wicked 4plotteth against the 
just, Pand gnusheth upon him with his 
teeth. 13 %The Lord shall laugh at 


' him: for he seeth that * his day is com- 


ing 14 The wicked have drawn out 
the zword, and have bent their bow, to 
east down the poor and needy, and to 
pla; 5such as be of upright conversation. 
15 * Their sword shall enter into their 
own heart, and their bows shall be 
broken. 


o Matt, 5. 5.—-4 Or, practiseth._—p Psalm 

5. 16.—g Psa. 2. 4.—— | Sam. 20, 10.—5 Heb. 
the upright ofroay.—=s Micah d. 6.— Proy. 
1d. 16; 16. 8; 1 Tim. 6. 6. 


earth. This does not teach the anni- 
hilation of the wicked. The antithe- 
sis does not lic between existence and 
non-existence, but between the triumph 
of the wicked and that of the right- 
eous, the one being but brief, the other 
abiding. 

11. The meek shall inherit the 
earth—Quoted by our Lord, (Matt. v. 5,) 


where the Greek yq (ge) stands for 
the Hebrew yx, (arets,) both generic 


terms, signifying earth, lund, country, 
ete. The word occurs six times in 
this psalm, and is three times trans- 
lated land, (land of Palestine,) and 
three times earth. Thereis no rule for 
determining whether the former or the 
latter rendering should be given but 
by the context, but the restricted sense 
of land, as the abode of the covenant 
people, would seem more probable here, 
particularly as the sovereign control of 
that country was the great point in dis- 
pute between the Jews and the nations, 
and was the standing sign of the reward 
ot righteousness to the Hebrews. Our 
Lord’s quotation, given above, might 
have also been intended to admonish 
the Jews that the character neces- 
sary to pepetuate their abode in their 
native soil was the condition of heirship 
to his kingdom. 

12. Gnasheth upon him—In imi- 
tation of wild beasts. See on Psalm 
xxxv, 16. 

13. The Lord shall laugh—See on 
Psalm ii, 4. His day is coming— 





16 ‘A little that a righteous man hath 
és better than the riches of inany wicked. 
17 For "the arms of the wicked shall 
be broken: but the Lorp upholdeth the 
righteous. 

18 fhe Lorp ‘knoweth the days of 
the upright: and their inheritance shall 
be “for ever. 19 They shall not be 
ashamed in the evil time: and *in the 
days of famine they shall be satisfied. 
20 But the wicked shall perish, and the 
enemies of the Lorp shall be as *the fat 
of lambs: they shall consume; into 
smoke shall they consume away. 24 The 
wicked borroweth, and payeth not again : 


w Job 38. 15; Psa. 10.15; Ezek. 30, 21. —~ Psa. 
1, 6.—vw Isa. 60, 21.—a@ Job 5. 20; Psa. 33, 19, 
—4 Hebrew, the preciousness of lambs,— 
y Psa. 102, 3. 


The day which God has appointed for 
his just retribution. ; 

14. Drawn out the sword... 
bent their bow—Two acts prepara- 
tory to immediate destruction; but. in 
verse 15 the lex talionis—the law of 
universal justice—is seen to recoil these 
death weapons upon themselves. 

16. Little that a righteous man 
hath — Because it sufficeth for all 
natural and reasonable want, aud is 
received with gratitude and content- 
ment, is better, etc. Wealth never 
satisfies the craving for wealth, nor in- ~ 
duces soul rest; neither can indulgence 
abate the force and tyranny of vicious 
appetites. See Prov. xv. 16; xvi, 8. 

17. Arms of the wicked—Their 
instruments of power. 

18. Knoweth—See on Psalm i, 6. 
Their inheritance shall be for ever 
—aA clear pointing to the life to come. 
The nature of the subject demands this 
sense of the words, and the argument 
wholly falls to the ground without it. 
See on verses 27-29, 37. 

20. The fat of lambs — The fat 
pieces of the lamb which were offered 
upon the altar in sacrifice, and which, 
being oily, were the more quickly con- 
sumed by the fire: herein lies the point 
of the comparison. 

21. Wicked borroweth and pay- 
eth not again—A description of ab- 
ject poverty ag a judgment of God. 
Deut. xv, 16; xxviii, 12, 44. “hat 
this is poverty induced by vice and 
crime is seen from verse 22. 
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but *the righteous showeth mercy, and 
iveth. 22 *For such as be blessed of 
1im shall inherit the “earth; and they 
that be cursed of him ” shall be cut off. 
23 °The steps of a good man are 7 or- 
dered by the Lorp: and he delighteth 
in his way. 24 ¢Though he fall, he 
shall not be utterly cast down: for the 
Lorp upholdeth him with his hand. 
25 I have been young, and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed * begging bread. 
26 ‘ He is 8ever merciful, and lendeth; 
and his seed is blessed. 27 & Depart 
from evil, and do good; and dwell for 
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evermore. 
judgment, and forsaketh not his saints 5 
they are preserved for ever: ‘but the 
seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 
29 *The righteous shall inherit the 
land, and dwell therein for ever. 

30' The mouth of the righteous speak- 
eth wisdom, and his tongue talketh of 
judgment. 31 ™ The law of his God is 
in his heart; none of his *steps shall 
slide. 32 The wicked *® watcheth the 
righteous, and seeketh to slay him. 
33 The Lorp ° will not leave him in his 
hand, nor ?condemn him when he is 
judged. 34 4 Wait on the Lorn, and 








2 Psa. 112, 5, 9.——a Prov. 3. 33.—b Ver, 9. 
¢1Sam.2.9; Prov.16. 9.—7 Or, established. 
@ Psa. 34.19,20; 40.2; 91.12; Prov. 24.16; Mic. 7.8; 
2 Cor, +. 9.— e Job 15. 23; Psa. 59,15; 109. 10, 
JF Deut.15.8,10; Psa.112.5,9——8 Heb. all the day. 











23. Steps of a good man—The 
word “good” is not in the original, and 
the word “man” denotes a mighty man: 
one who by physical strength and 
skill, or by wealth, office, or position. 
wields a power over others. Hven such 
a man is dependent on God to order his 
steps; that is, to establish, make firm, 
the successive processes of his unfolding 
schemes of life. The admonition lies 
against the self-trust and self-boasting 
of the prosperous wicked, and for the 
encouragement of faith. This sense is 
contirmed by the absence of the article, 
and by the parallel passages. Prov. 
xvi, 9; xx,24. He delighteth in his 
way—tThat is, when thus ordered con- 
formably to his righteous character, 
and established by Jehovah. 

24 Fall...cast down—tThe differ- 
ence betwoen the two words, or states, 
ig that of temporary loss and of utter 
ruin.—Hengstenberg. Prov. xxiv, 16. 

25. I have been young, etc.—Un- 
douhtedly the psalmist here gives the 
result of personal observation as an 
old man. Have I not seen the right- 
eous forsaken—He gives the general 
law of providence, where the whole 
life is given to God Not finally “ for- 
saken,” though for a time he may be 
in temptation and want. 

26. Ever merciful, and lendeth— 
Literally, all the day he is merciful, and 
lendeth. With the Hehrews, where 
absolute poverty wus the i evitable 
lot of the mas8es, (their population 








g Psa. 34. 14: Isa. 1. 16, 17.——A Psa. 11. 7— 
@ Psa.21.10; Prov.2.22; Isa,14.20.—# Prov.2.21. 
——/ Matt.12.35.—m Deut.6.6; Psa.40.8; 119.98; 
Isa.51.7.—9 Or, goings.— zn Ps.10,8.—o 2 Pet, 
2.9. —p Ps.109,31.—gVr.9; Ps.27,14; Prov. 20.22, 





a territory about one third the area of 
New York State,) borrowing and lend- 
ing had a more emphatic significance 
than with us; and this ability to lend 
implied competence, while the  dis- 
position and practice of daily benefi- 
cence are quoted as evidence and 
causes of prosperity. See on verse 21, 
and exii, 5, 9. 

27, 28. Dwell for evermore —In 
verses 27-29 the reward of the right- 
eous is three times set forth by two 
of the strongest words in the Hebrew 
language to express endless duration. 


Thus, “for evermore,” nbiyd, (le’olam,) 


to eternity; Septuagint, ele aidva aidvoc, 
jor ever and ever; Vulgate, in seculum 
secult; Jerome, habita in sempiturnum, 
They [his saints] are preserved for 
ever—Hebrew, le’olam. to eternity ; Sep- 
tuagint, ei¢ tov aiwva, for ever ; Vulgate, 
ceternum ; Jerome, ta eturnum. 

29. Dwell therein for ever— yb, 


(la’adh,) to eternity; Septuagint, ete 
aildva aidvoc, for ever and ever; Vul- 
gate, ad seculum seculi, for ever and 
ever. See also le’olam, to eternity, 
verse 18. 


It is no objection to the argument of 


duration that in verse 29 the righteous 
are said to “inherit the land” for ever, 
and that in ver, 27, “dwell,” inhabit, has 
the same primary reference, for these 
ave common Hebraistic forms for set- 
ting forth not only great prosperity, but 


28 For the Lorp "lo: eth— 





being estimated ut ahout 6,000,000, on | eternal blesseduess, of which the earthly- q 


<a 


a 
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keep his. way, and he shall exalt thee to 
inherit the land: ' when the wicked are 
cut off, thou shalt see @. 

35 °I have seen the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like a 
green bay tree. 36 Yet he ' passed 
away, and, lo, he was not: yea, I sought 
him, but he could not be found. 

37 Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright: for "the end of that 


” » Psa. 52. 5, 63 91. §& —s Job 5, 3, —10 Or, @ 
geen tree that groweth in his own soil. 
Job 20. 5. 








abiding in the promised land was ac- 
cepted as an earnest. So our Lord 
says, “The meek shall inherit the 
earth,” using the temporal as the ear- 
nest and pledge of the eternal. Matt. 
v, 5, compare Gen. xvii, 8. The above 
words always take the sense of end- 
less duration, where, as here, the sub- 
ject and scope allow it. 

35. Like a green bay tree— 
The word rendered “bay tee” means 
an indigenous, native borntiee, one that 


has never been checked iu its growth 
_ by transplanting or change of climate, 
- hence vigorous, strong, and flourishing. 


37. Perfect ... upright — Strong 
words expressive of completeness of 
character by the measurements of the 
law of God. It is not the ideal perfect 
man, but the real, living man, (for such 
still existed,) to *which attention is 
called. The end of that man is 

eace—The “end,” here, must take the 
eschatological sense of the jinal result, 
and implies a final judgment and 


- award by the unerring Lawgiver and 


Judge. It was the fact that this pres- 
ent life did not, by its rewards or pun- 
ishments, make the difference between 


= the righteous ard the wicked complete, 


that stumbled the feeble faith. The 
prosperity of the wicked was often life- 
long. So with the sufferings of the 
righteous. Here was the exact point 
of the difficulty. The psalmist, there- 
fore, does not appeal to the events of 
this life in vindication of God's ways, 


~ put to the “end” of things, and to the 


finalawards. No New Testament doc- 
trine is clearer. 

38. But — The sharp disjunctive 
sense of rauy, (1, but,) which the autith- 
esis requires, brings out the latter end 
of the wicked in contrast with that of 


‘ 
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man is peace. 38 ‘But the transgres- 
sors shall be destroyed together: the 
end of the wicked shall be cut off. 
39 But “the salvation of the righteous 
is of the Lorn: Ae és their strength *in 
the time of trouble. 40 And’ the Lorp 
shall help them, and deliver them: he 
shall deliver them from the wicked, 
ek save them, * because they trust in 
im. 
ee ees ete eee 


a Isa. 89.17; 57. 2.—v Psalm 1. 43 52. 5.— 
w Psa, 3, 8.—-@ Psa. 9. 9.—y Isaiah 31, 5.— 
z1 Chron. 5. 20; Dan, 3. 17, 28; 6. 23. 
the righteous. The end of the 
wicked shall be cut off—‘ Cut off” 
from God, and from the object of their 
hopes and aims. No words could bet- 
ter define complete separation from the 
lot of the righteous as given verse 37. 
The contrast is complete. 


PSALM XXXVIII. 


Among the Penitential Psalms this 
is the third, (see on Psa. vi,) and is un- 
surpassed in the depth and tenderness 
of its spirit, and the vivid portraiture 
of the author’s sufferings. David is 
pow prostrate with a malignant and 
loathsome disease; and, as his life is 
imperil'ed, his enemies are emboldened 
to circulate slanders, and secretly de- 
vise measures against him. Closely 
they watch the progress of his malady, 
and cautiously advance their secret 
plots. His affliction, meanwhile, is re- 
ceived by him as a judgment of God 
for his sins, and he meekly submits. 
His sins did not lie against his enemies, 
and they had no personal cause for 
their enmity. In relation to them he 
was innocent, but in relation to God 
he had sinned, and his sufferings were 
a public expression of the divine dis- 
pleasure against sin, for the warning 
of others as well as of David himself 
against the recurrence of such of- 
fences, though personally he now stood 
atoned and forgiven. We must, there- 
fore, assign the psalm to the period 
subsequent to David’s fall, after his 
forgiveness, and during the series of 
divine judgments which were visited 
upon his person, his house, and his 
kingdom. See 2 Sam. xii, 10-14. 

Verses 1-8 are mainly a description 
of the phyrical force and symptoms of 
his complaint; verses 9-15 relate chief: 
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PSALM XXXVIIL. 

A Psalm of David, 1to bring to remembrance. 
*LORD, rebuke me not in thy 
wrath: neither chasten me in thy 

not displeasure. 2 For thine arrows 

stick fast in me, and ° thy hand press- 
eth me sore, 

3 There is no soundness in my flesh 
because of thine anger; “ neither is there 
any rest in my bones because of my 
sin. 4 For ‘mine iniquities are gone 
eR ee ES ree eee ee 

I Psa, 70, title. —a Psa, 6, 1.—b Job 6, 4, — 


¢ Psa. 32, 4.-—d Psa. 6), 2. —9 Heb. peace. or, 
eas —¢ Ezra 9.6; Psalm 40. 12.—/ Matt. 


poe Se Se ee, 
ly to the effect produced on friends and 
enemies by his sickness, and of his 
own conduct in relation to the latter; 
verses 16-22 are a profession of trust 
in God, of penitence, with glances 
at his enemies, concluding with ear- 
nest prayer. 

Tike: To bring to remem- 
brance—The same occurs in title of 
Psalm lxx, which see. The word is 
here to be taken-in its memorialistic or 
historical ‘sense, of to cause to remem- 
ber ; that is, to record, in order to call 
to mind, or to preserve the memory of 
past events, showing that it isa real 
experience of the author, and uot an 
ideal picture. ‘The same word is used 
of the office of a public historiogra- 
pher, whose duty it is to record events, 
that their memorial should not perish, 
(2 Sam. xx, 24, Isa, xxxvi, 3, 22,) or 
of a chronicler of the sacred archives. 
1 Chron. xvi, 4. 

1. Rebuke me not in thy wrath 
—The psalm opens with the words of 
Psa. vi, 1. David trembles lest the chas- 
tisement should pass over to the gever- 
ity of condign punishment. 

2. Arrows—See Job vi, 4. The 
arrows sticking fast, are a proof that 
they had entered deep into the flesh. 

3. Neither...rest in my bones— 
The depth of the wounds had disturbed 
the solid frame-work of the man. Be- 
cause of my sin ~ This is the officeofall 
corrective visitation—to call to mind the 
fact and horrible turpitude of sin. It 
was God’s arrows—God's hard pressing 
land, his anger—which troubled him. 

4, Iniquities are gone over mine 
head—The figure is that of sinking in- 
to deep waters. The complaint of the 
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over mine head : as a heavy burden they 
are too ‘heavy for ine. & ® My wounds 
stink and are corrupt because of my 
foolishness. 6 Iam troubled; I am- 
bowed down greatly; iI go mourning 
all the day long. % For my loins are 
tilled with a “loathsome disease: and 
there 7s !no soundness in my flesh. 8 I 
am feeble and sore broken: ™I have 
roared by reason of the discuietness of 
my heart. 





g Psa. 32, 3; Isa.1,5, 6.—3 Heb, 2rithed,— 
h Psalm 35. 14, —i Job 30, 28; Psa. 42.9; 43.2, 
——k Job 7. 5. —i Ver. 3.—m Job 3. 24: Psa. 
22,1; Isa. 59. 11, 


a ee 
second part of this verse is an eche of 


Gen. iy, 13. See Ezra ix, 6. Whether 
we take }ip (cndquity) in the seuse of 





guiltiness or punishinent, it is insupport- 
able, overwhelming. Sa 

5. Wounds—The description is that 
of a suppurated running sore, of offen- 
sive odour, and should here be under- 
stood literally. ~ 

6. Tam troubled—Literally, I was - 
bent, or writhed. Iam bowed down 
greatly — The writhing pains of his 
body caused him to bend together, and 
this was in sympathy with his dejected 
soul. 

7. This, with verse 3, must be taken 
literally, as should Job vii, 5, not as a 
figure for great suffering. The partici- 
ple translated loathsome disease pro- 
perly means dryness, and hence a burn-- 
ing heat, or inflammation, which causes 
exhaustion of the fuids. Perhaps the 
true idea is burning boils. Loins are 
referred to as the seat of strength, and 
the word is used as an emblem of 
strength, and ground of reliance. The 
strong muscles about the kidneys and 
lumbar region, being also the deposi- 
tory of fatty substance, (see Lev. iii, 4, 
10, 15, Job xy, 27, where it is trans- 
lated flanks,) are here represented ag 
shrunken and dried up by heat. 

8. Feeble—The word means torpid, 
cold, without vital warmth, A natural 
reaction from the ferer-heat of verse 7. 
Broken—Crushed. Hore taken mor- 
ally for a “ broken heart,” Psalm lion 
Roared.. .disquietness—T wa words 
used in allusion to the habits of the 
lion, bearing the same relation to each 
other as growling and roaring. The 


~, 
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9 Lord, all my desire is before thee ; 
and my groaning is not hid from thee. 
10 My heart panteth, my strength fail- 
eth me: as for "the light of mine eyes, 
it also 4is gone from me. 11 °My 
lovers and my friends stand aloof from 
my ‘sore; and *my kinsmen ‘stand 
afar off. 12 They also that seek after 
my life‘ lay snares for me; and they 
that seek my hurt *speak mischievous 
things, and ‘imagine deccits all the day 
loag. 13 But*I, as a deaf man, heard 


n Psa. 6. 7; 88. 9.—4 Heb. is not with me. 
—o Psalm 31. 11.—p Luke 10. 31,32,4 Heb. 
stroke,—46 Or,my neighbours,—zg Luke 23.49, 
—r 2Sam. 17. 1-3.—s 2 Sam. 16. 7,8.—7@ Psa, 
85. 20.—w See 2 Sam, 16. 10. 








meaning is, the low moaning of his 
heart had caused the loud wailing of his 
lips. Hitherto, in pouring out the bit- 
terness of his complaint, David speaks 
only of himself, especially his physical 
sufferings, making uo allusion to his 
enemies. Thrice he lays down the 
moral cause of his sufferings, ‘‘ Because 
of thine anger,” ‘ Because of my sin,” 
“ Because of my foolishness.” Vers. 3, 5. 

9. In a subdued tone the psalmist 
now proceeds to speak (9-15) of his 
trust in God, and of the effect which 
his affliction had wrought on friends 
and enemies. All my desire is be- 
fore thee—He had laid his cause be- 
fore God for moral and judicial judg- 
ment, and rested it there. 

10. My heart panteth—Palpitates 
violently, asin high fever-heat. Light 
of mine eyes...is gone—The failing 
of sight by the force of sorrow and by 
exhaustion is complained of by Job, 
xvii, 7. In this extremity David com- 
mits his cause to God only. 

ll. Lovers...friends...kinsmen 
—The enumeration covers close friends, 
companions; neighbours or associates ; 
and kinsmen. These did not come near 
him, but stood “from before him,” 
“ far off and round about.” See Psa. 
xExI, Ls Job xix, 13, 14. 

12. They...that seek...my life 
—This is David’s first allusion to his 
enemies. Speak...imagine — They 
circulated evil reports and meditated— 
secretly concocted—evil designs against 
the government. See 2 Samuel xiv, 
25-33; xv, 1-6; Psalm xli, 5-9. The 
fact that David’s sickness was cou- 


not; ‘and J was as a dumb man that 
openeth not his mouth. 14 Thus Iwas 
as a man that heareth not, and in whose 
mouth are no reproofs. 

15 For 7in thee, O; Lorn, “do 1 
hope: thou wilt hear, O Lord my God. 
16 For I said, Hear me, * lest otherwise 
they should rejoice over me: when my 
Yfoot slippeth, they *magnify ¢hemselvea 
against me. 17 For I am ready ¥to 
halt, and my sorrow is continually be- 
fore me. 18 For I will*declare mine 





® Psalm 39. 2, 9.—7 Or, thee do I watt for. 
—w 2 Sam, 16. 12; Psa. 39. 7.—8 Or, answer. 
—~ 7 Psa. 13. 4. —vy Deut. 32. 35.—z Psa. 35,26. 
—29 Heb. jor halting, Psa, 33. 15.—a Psalm 
eBay Drove Bas te eee 
evidence that God had forsaken him, 
gave them boldness and their slanders 
plausibility. 

13. I, as a deaf man, heard not-- 
His silence arose from a deep conscious- 
ness that the judgment was of God, 
on account of sin, and a firm belief 
that it could not proceed beyond the 
divine purpose. 

14. No reproofs—The term is ju- 
dicial, as in Job xxiii, 4, and signifies 
defence, justification. It is here plural: 
““T was as a man in whose mouth are 
no justifications,” no grounds or argu- 
ments of defence. Comp. Psa. xxxix, 9. 
Thus when God judges, ‘every mouth 
shall be stopped.” Rom. iti, 19. 

15. Thou wilt hear—The psalmist 
was silent towards men, because his 
cause did not lie between him and 
them, but he appeals to God, who will 
“hear "—rather, answer, as the word 
properly means, and in this place im- 
ports a judicial answer, a vindication. 

16. Lest...they should rejoice. 
over me—‘his is urged as the reason 
for the divine interference ; or, if this 
verse should be made to connect with 
yerse 14, it would be the reason for 
David’s silence before his enemies, as 
in Psalm xxxix, 1, 2. The reader will 
understand that the sentence is ellipti- 
cal, the words “hear me” and “ other- 
wise” being supplied by the translators. 

17. Iam ready to halt—The idea 
is, literally, My fall is certain; that is, 
humanly speaking, nothing is left for 
me but inevitable ruin, or help from God. 

18. Another sad recurrence to, and 
confession of, the moral cause of all 


sidered as a judgment of God, and an | his sufferings. 
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Iniquity; I will be °sorry for my sin. 
19 But mine enemies 1° are lively, and 
they are strong: and they that *hate me 
wrongfully are multiplied. 20 They 
also ‘that render evil for good are mine 
adversaries ; * because I follow the thin 
that good is. 21 Forsake me not, 
Lerp: O my God, ‘ be not far from me. 
22 Make haste to help me, O Lord 
® my salvation. 


PSALM XXXIX. 


To the chief Musician, éven to 1Jeduthun, A 
Psalm of David. 





are 


b2 Cor. 7. 9, 10.—10 Heb. being Ziving, 
strvong.—c Psalm 35, 19,—d Psa. 35, 12, 
é See | Pet, 3. 13; 1 John 3, 12.-—'Psa. 85, 22. 
——lI Heb. for my help.—y Psa. 27. 1: 62. 2, 6; 
Isa. 12. 2.—11 Chr. 16, 41; 25.1; Psa.62 and 77, 

19. Mine enemies are lively... 
strong—“ Lively” seems to be used in 
the sense of full of life, as opposed to 
David’s condition of exhaustion and in- 
firmity. “Strong” may refer to their 
public influence, or to their numbers, 
or both. 

20. Render evil for good — This, 
as well as wrongfully, in verse 19, 
defines their character, (see Psalm 
xxxv, 12,) and shows that David's sin 
did not lie against his subjects, beyond 
the moral influence of example, but 
against God. To his enemies he had 
been a faithful king and liberal patron. 
Because I follow...good—This he 
speaks as a king towards his people. 
He had sought their good, and relig- 
iously he had developed the highest 
idea of the theocracy. ‘The highly re- 
ligious character of his government 
was, indeed, a secret cause of their dis- 
affection. The two closing verses are 
an earnest prayer for instant help. 


PSALM XXXIX. 


This psalm agrees, in all material 
features, as also in date and general 
occasion, with Psa. xxxviii, with this 
single peculiarity—the author here in- 
dulges more in general reflections upon 
the brevity of life, the vanity of earthly 
grandeur, and the deceitful and unsat- 
isfying nature of worldly prosperity. 
From his nearness to death, and the 
depth of his humiliation, he now 
surveys human life in its true relations 
to eternity, and prays, (verse 4,) like 
Moses, (Psa. xe, 12,) for a practical esti- 
mate of its \revity. He observes the 
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SAID, I will *tske heed tc my 

ways, that I sin not with my tongue 
I will keep °2my mouth with a bri- 
dle, °while the wicked is before me. 
2 ‘I was dumb with silence, 1 held my 
peace, even from good; and my sor- 
row was $stirred. 3 My heart was 
hot within me; while I was muing 
the fire burned: then spake I with my 
tongue, 

4 Lorp, ‘make me to kno-y min* end, 
and the measure of my days, what it is }. 
that Imay know 4 how fraillam. 5 Bs- 
title.——v 1 Kings 2, 4; 2 Kings 10. 31.—) Psalm 
141, 3; James 3, 2.-—2 Heb. @ bridle, or, mux 
zle for my mouth,-—e Col. 4. 5, Psa. 38.13, 


—3 Hebrew, troubled.—e Jer. 20. 9.—f Psa. 
90, 12; 119. 84.—4 Or, eohat time I have here. 


same reticence before enemies as in 
Psa. xxxviii, (comp. verses 1, 2, 9, and 
Psa. xxxviii, 13, 14.) confesses the 
same sins, (verse 8, and xxxviii, 4, 18,) 
feels the same impending dread of re- 
proach, (verse 8, and xxxviii, 16,) and ap- 
prehension of speedy death without help 
from God, verses 12, 13, and xxxviii, 
10-27) 82 ; 

TitLE: To Jeduthun—The name 
of one of David's choristers, 1 Chron. 
xvi, 41, 42; xxv, 1-3. His descend- 
ants, being also choristers, went by 
the same name, Neh. xi. 17. The 
name also occurs in the titles of Psa. 
lxii, and Ixxvii, which see. 

I, 2. See: on -Psa, xxxvili, 1370143 
Bridle—Or muzzle, implying restraint, 
That I sin not—The danger of sinning 
when speaking under strong excite- 
ment, also of being misinterpreted by 
enemies, led to this resolution. See 
note on Psa. iv, 4; and compare Job 
i, 223 ii, 10, 

3. While I was musing -the fire - 
burned — My meditations increased 
the trouble and perplexity of my heart 
until the heat of my sorrow impelled 
me to speak. 

4, Make me to know mine end— 


The first utterance gives expression to - 


the thought which was uppermost. 
He would know why he should be 
thus cut off in the midst of his days, 
as one not fit to live, and that, if such 
were the will of God, he might duly 
act with reference thereto. How 
frail—How passing away, transitory. 
Margin, “what time I have here.’ 
See Psa. lxxxix, 47. 


. 


v 


hold, thon hast made my days as a hand- 
breadth: and &mine age 7s as nothing 
before thee: » verily every man ‘at his 
best state is altogether vanity. Selah. 
6 Surely every man walketh in §'a vain 
show: surely they are disquieted in 
-vain: * he heapeth up riches, and know- 
eth not who shall gather them. 

7 And now, Lord, what wait I for? 
Imy hope isinthee. 8 Deliver me from 
all my trangressions: make me not ™ the 
reproach of the foolish. 9 "I was dumb, 
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I opened not my mouth; because ° thou 
didst 7. 10 ’ Remove thy stroke away 
from me; I am consumed by the 7 blow 
of thine hand. 11 When thou with 
rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, 
thou makest Shis beauty to consume 
away like a moth: "surely evcry man és 
vanity. Selah. 

12 Hear my prayer, O Lorn, and give 
ear unto my. ery; hold not thy peace at 
my tears: *for lam astranger with thee, 
and a sojourner, ‘as all my fathers were. 








g Psa. 90. 4.—/ Verse 11; Psa. 62. 9; 144. 4. 
—~ Heb. settled.——6 Hehrew, an image. 
41 Cor, 7. 31; Jas. 4. 14.—& Job 27.17; Eccl. 2. 
18, 21, 26; 5. 14; Luke 12. 20, 21.——/ Psa. 38. 15, 
——m Psa. 44. 13; 79. 4.—n Lev. 10.3: Job 40. 
4,5; Psa. 38, 13.—0 2 Sam. 16. 10; Job 2. 10. 

5. Handbreadth — Hebrew, hand- 
breadths, to correspond to days. A 
measurement of four fingers’ breadth, 
proverbially used for a brief period. 
Mine age is as nothing—‘‘Age” is put 
for the whoie period of life. BEvery 
man at his best state is. ..vanity— 
Hebrew, certainly altogether-vanity ts 
every man standing firm. His apparently 
firm, established state contrasts with 
yanity. His securest state, made so by 
health, wealth, power, and friends, is, 
however, wholly unreliable, it is itself 
vanity. 

6. Vain show — An image, or 
shadow, as opposed to reality, or sub- 
‘stance. They are disquieted in 
vain—Literally, surely, for a breath 
will they be disturbed, Such is human 
frailty, “‘ thrown into tumult, raptured. 


_ or dismayed,” at what is empty as 


—_— 


breath ! 

7. And now—From this humili- 
ating picture, he turns his thought to 
God for comfort. What wait I for— 
Literally, what have I expected? What 
have I rested my hopes on? Quickly 
he answers, My hope is in thee 
--Not in man, not in earthly things, 
not in doctrines of immortality even, 
objectively considered or speculatively 
admitted, but ‘in thee,” the living God. 

8. Another painful calling up of his 
sin ina prayer for forgiveness, and a 
deprecation of the dreaded scorn of 
wicked men. 

9. Compare on verses 1, 2, and 
xxxviii, 13, 14. Because thou didst 
it— Much as he had suffered from 
man, the point of his anguish lay in 





p Job 9.34; 13.21. —7 Heb. conflict.— 8 Heh, 
that which is to re desired in him to melt 
away.-—q Job 4.19; 13, 28: Isa. 50,9; Hos. 5.12, 
—r Verse 5.—8 Lev. 25. 23: 1 Chron, 29. 15; 
Psalm 119.19; 2 Cor. 5. 6; Heb. 11. 13; 1 Peter 
1.17; 2. 11.—7t Gen. 47. 9. 
the thought that it was a judgment 
from God for his own conscious ill- 
desert. Thus in verse 10, thy stroke, 
the blow of thine hand—recognise 
the same truth. 

11. When thou with rebukes— 
Still the psalmist holds before him the 
avenging hand of God, as in vers. 9, 10, 
as the efficient cause of his affliction. 
Beauty to consume away like a 
moth — Judgments cause the beauty 
of man to perish. as the garment falls 
into shreds when eaten by the clothes- 
moth. The figure is quite common, 
but startling, (Job iv, 19; xiii, 28; Isa. 
1, 9; Hosea v, 12; Matt. vi, 19;) and 
more impressive in the East, as abun- 
dance of clothing was coveted as a 
token of wealth and rank, with greater 


exposure to the WY, (‘ash,) or destrue- 


tive clothes-moth, whose work was 
stealthy and silent. Surely every 
man is vanity—Surely a breath 1s 
every man. A refrain of verse 6. 

12, 13. The concluding verses are 4 
prayer for restoration, urged by tl. 
shortness and frailty of life. Prayez 
...ery...tears—‘ Prayer,” here, must 
be understood of prostrate pleading ; 
“ery,” or outcry, as lamentable wailing ; 
and “tears” alone could climax the ear- 
nestness of his devotions. ‘When the 
gates of prayer seem to be closed. the 
gates of tears still remain unclosed.”— 
Delitzsch. Stranger... sojourner— 
A glance at the primitive nomadic life 
of his ancestors, Gen. xxiii, 4, and 
xlvii, 9; compare Heb. xi, 9, 13. A 
“stranger” is a traveller, one passing 
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13 *Oh gpare me, that I may recover 
strength, before I go hence, and ‘be no 


more. 
PSALM XL. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


I 1W AITED * patiently for the Lorn ; 
and he inclined unto me, and heard | 
my cry. 2 He brought me up also out 
of 2a horrible pit, out of °the miry 
clay, and “set my feet upon a rock, and 








Cason 10. 20, 215 14. 5, 6.——v Job 14. 10-12.—— 
1 Heb, In waiting I waited. 


@ Psa, 27. 14; 37. 7.——2 Heb. @ pit o&f noise. 
—H Psa, 69, 2, 14. —< Psa, 27. 5. = 





through a country with no fixed abode; 
a “sojourner” is one dwelling in a coun- 
try for a time, and holding property by 
legal sufferance, but not a citizen: both 
transient. Oh spare me—Literally, 
look away from me; that is, turn away 
thy threatening look and avenging hand. 
That I may recover strength—He- 
brew, and I will be joyful. Bishop Al- 
exander reads: “That I may smile 
again.” Before I go hence—The verb 
simply means /o depart, but is sometimes 
used to signify departing by death, dy- 
ing, as Gen. xv, 2, ‘‘Igo childless,” I die, 
or depart, childless. And be no more 
—Literally, and am not; exist no longer 
with living men upon earth, death being 
represented as it affects our relation. to 
eartlily life. On this verse see Job 
Ridliy ten, TUSCAN eI LR Se akin ome ie) 
which the metaphors and sentiments 
correspond. The phrase “J go,” or, 
depart, is grounded in the belief that 
the ‘‘T,” or ego, is different from and in- 
depen isnt of the body. 


PSALM XL. 


The author, as the title imports, is 
undoubtedly David. He is not now a 
fugitive from Saul; for the indications 
of age and public headship of the na- 
tion, verses 9, 10, point to a later date. 
The fact that Psalm lxx is, with some 
variations, identical with verses 13-17, 
does not invalidate the greater age of 
this. Its strong resemblance to Psa. 
xix, is very noticeable, but internal 
evidence would assign them distinct 
dates. The psalm, though belonging 
to one occasion. is of very variable 
style and tone, which may account for 
itsirregular strophes and unequal lines. 
It consists of two parts; in the first, 
(verses 1-10,) the spirit of joyful 
praise, with a self-sustaining conscious- 
ness of justification, prevail. In the 
second, (verses 11-17,) a dirge-like 
eomplaint of evils, with confession of 
gin, and ~y xyer, predominate. The first 








division may be subdivided into four 
strophes; verses 1-3, a reminiscence 
of the great mercy of God in his signa! 
spiritual and physical deliverances ; 
verses 4, 5, praise to God for his man- 
ifold works: verses 6-8, historically 
define the principle on which David 
found merey and forgiveness, namely, 
not through sacrifice, but by an inward 
contrition (Psa. li, 16,17) and a hearty 
embrace of the will of God; verses 
9-10, set forth his faithful declaration 
of the divine righteousness (implying 
his own sinfulness) before the great 
congregation, and thus give the glory 
to God. Prophetically this strophe is 
Messianic. The second division con- 
tains three strophes; verses 11, 12, a 
complaint of unnumbered evils in con- 
sequence of his sins, and a prayer for 
deliverance; verses 13-15, a prayer 
against his enemies; verses 16, 17, a 
prayer for the triumph of the right- 
eous, and instant help for himself, with 
confession of his trust in the special 
care of God. 

If we date the psalm the same as 
Psalm xxxii, after David’s pardon and 
restoration, the first division given above 
fitly coincides. If we consider his 
numerous enemies who had taken oc- 
casion of his sickness to menace the 
peace of his kingdom, and even plot the 
subversion of his throne, together with - 
the fact that his foreign wars were not 
yet ended, (Joab was still in the siege 
of Rabbath Ammon, 2 Samuel xii, 24, 
and a reaction of his foreign victories 
might yet bring an invasion of David's 
own kingdom,) we shall find sufficient 
cause for the complaint and prayer 
beginning with verse 11. “The psalm, 
as already noticed, is highly Messianic; 
for evidence of which see notes. 

1. I waited patiently — Hebrew, 
In waiting, I waited. The long and 
patient waiting implies an unexplained 
delay in answering. 

2. Horrible pit—The first word 


hath put a new song in my mouth, ever 
praise unto our God: ‘many shall see i, 
and fear, and shall trust in the Lorn. 
4 © Blessed is that man that maketh the 
Lorp his trust, an 1" respecteth not the 
proud, nor such as ' turn aside to lies. 

5 * Many, O Lorp my God, are thy 








d Psa. 37. 23.—e Psa. 83. 3.—/ Psa. 52. 6. — 
q Psalm 34.8; Jer. 17. 7.—/ Psalm 101. 3, 7 —— 
4 Psalm 125, 5.—& Exod. 15, 11; Job 5. 9; 9. 105 
Psa, 71, 15; 92. 5; 139. 6, 17.7 Isa. 55. 8. 


“SIS les Se aS 
may be translated noise, in which sens¢ 
~ we get the idea of a deep “pit” which 
resounds at the least noise; or it may 
pe rendered desolation, a *‘ pit” of desolu- 
tion. The latter is the probable idea. 
Miry clay—Or, clay of the mire, Psa. 
Ixix, 2 gives the idea of thick mud. 
The “pit” itself is a description of a 
prison, into which the felon might 
have been lowered by cords, as in Jcr. 
xxxviii, 6; Isa. xxiv, 22—a condition 
which the prisoner could not long sur- 
vive. Feet upon a rock—The most 
erfect contrast to the “miry clay.” 
Eistablished my goings—Gave me a 
firm and sure footing, as opposed to the 
“miry ” bottum of the “pit.” The figure 
denotes safety and prosperity. Psalm 
xxxvii, 31: lxxiii, 2; Prov. xiv, 15. 

3. New song—Because suited toa 
new occasion of mercy. Psa. xxxiii, 3. 
Many shall see it—The deliverance 
is such that all who knew of the af- 
fliction would take knowledge of the 
sigual mercy, and give thanks to God. 
All divine dispensations to individuals 
are intended also for a social influence. 


4, Chat man— ji, (hageber,) the 


strong man, one who would be natural- 

ly tempted to trust in himself. The 
proud — The arrogant, who despise 
others and outrage the rights of men. 
Turn aside to lies—Apostates from 
truth and faithfulness, such as Absa- 
lom, Ahithophel, and their associate 
conspirators eleven years later. 

5. Thy wonderful works—Both 
in nature and providence. Works are 
his developed thouglits, or plans ; while 
thoughts are his devices, which are 
reserved for accomplishment in their 
time, and which we know only in their 





fulfilment. ‘To us-ward—In modern 
phrase, toward ws. A beautiful ac- | 
Vou. V.—9 


PSALM XL. 
EE 
‘established my goings. 3 °And he 
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SS 
wonderful works which thou hast done, 
‘and thy thoughts which are to us-ward. 
ivhey cannot be reckoned up in order 
unto thee: if I would declare and speck 
of them, they are more than can be num- 
bered. 6 ™Saer fice and offering thou 
didst not desire; mine ears hast thou 
4opened: burnt offering and sin offering 








30r, none can order them wnto_thee,—- 
m1 Sam, 15. 22; Psalm 50, 8; 51, 15; Isa. 1, 115 
66.3; Hosea 6. 6; Matt. 9,13; 12.7; Heb. 10. 5, 
—4 Heb. digged, Exod, 21. 6. 








knowledgment of a special providence. 
The end of all divine dispensation in 
nature and in grace is for man. They 
are more than can be numbered— 
The word “more” means strong, and 
hence, great, numerous. Both the mag- 
nitude and multitude of the “ works” 
of God towards man are beyond the 
human power to compute. 

6. According to Heb. x, 5, verses 
6-10 are the words of Christ, or of 
David speaking in the person of Christ. 
Sacrifice. ..offering...burnt offer- 
ing...sin offering—The enumeration 
covers all the offerings necessary to el- 
tering into and continuing in covenant 
with God. The first two are generic 
terms for bloody and unbloody offerings, 
the last two specific of bloody sacrifices ; 
the “burnt offering,” mdjy, (olah,) a self 


dedicatory sacrifice, the ‘ sin offering,” 
mNDN, (hhattaah,) an expiation. Mine 


ears hast thou opened — Literally, 
ears hast thou digged for me. More 
paturally the mind turns to boring 
through the ear of the servant, Exod. 
xxi, 6, as the basis of this metaphor. 
But a different word occurs there, and 
the noun (ear) is in the singular, while 
this is plural. Besides, the import of 
the passages is not identical. The 
verb 792; (karah,) in the text, has the 


general sense of to diy, as a pit, a wall, 
a grave, but allows the sense of te un- 
cover, to open, as in tlhe English text. 
To open the ears is a figurative expres- 
sion for to awaken attention, as the inlet 
to the understanding, (Isaiah 1, 4,) the 
indispensable preparation of a servant 
in order to perfect obedience. It sig- 
nifies. also, to reveal, of Communicate, 
ags1 Sam. xx, 3; Where “show it me,” 
is literally, wacover mine car. See also 
Ont. 
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hast thou not required. 7 Then said I, 





chapter xxii,_17; Job xxxvi, 10, 15. 
The en blematic idea, then, of “ mine 
ears hast thou opened,” is, thou hast re- 
vealed to me, caused me to understand, 
thy most secret will, or mind. The 
ideas of attentive listening and an in- 
ward, hearty obedience, are implied. 
Dawd’s interior ear had now been 
opened to receive the will of God in 
its spiritual sense, and to perceive that 
animal sacrifice, in itself, was not the 
ultimate requirement, but the obedience 
of the heart, of which the ritual form was 
but the expression. Compare 1 Sam. 
xv, 22; Psa. li, 16, 17. The applica- 
tion of all this to Messian, to whom it 
primarily refers, (and to David only 
secondarily,) is nade in Hebrews x, 
5-9, where it is quoted in proof of the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
naniely, that pardon is obtained only by 
the death of Christ as a sin offering. 
Instead of “mine ears hast thou 
opened,” the Septuagint gives cdua ka- 
TypTLow pot, Thou hast prepared me a 
body. This, not the Hebrew form, the 
apostle quotes Heb. x, 5, for the rea- 
son, says Hammond, ‘‘that the apostle 
attended more to the sense than to 
the words, and changed it into those 
words which more fully and perspicu- 
ously expressed the mystery of Chirist’s 
incarnation.” G. C. Storr admits that 
a body hast thow prepared me, may be 
brought within the general limits of 
an ad sensum quotation. To this Pro- 
fessor Stuart also agrees. This would 
be sustained also by the analogy of 
New Testament quotations from the 
Old. Bengel thinks the version of the 
Seventy is an interpretation rather than 
« translation of the Hebrew text, the 
“ears,” as a part, being put for the 
“body.” Moll, also, thinks the Septua- 
gint is an ‘“‘enlarged and explanatory 
translation” of the Hebrew. Olshau- 
sen calls it a “free translation,’ and 
thinks that the Septuagint might have 
considered ‘‘ears” to be unintelligible, 
und substituted the more general idea, 
“Thou hast prepared for me a body.” 


This view simply takes M2, (karah,) 


»pened, in the sense of prepared, which 
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Lo, 1 come: in the volume of the book 
is admissible, and by synecdoche the 
“ears” for the whole body. It is in 
harmony, also, with the scope both of 
the psalm and the quotation, for the 
inadequacy of animal sacrifice with the 
doctrine of atonement unchanged nat- 
urally suggests a higher expiation 
which Messiah, in his greater fulfik 
ment of the will of God, relating to 
pardon by atonement, could accomplish 
only by taking upon himself a human 
body. On this plan, therefore, ‘ the 
incarnation of the Son was a prereq- 
uisite to obedience,” (Alexander,) and 
hence in itself an act of obedience ta 
the will of God touching the redemp- 
tive plan. “It was the first and most 
direct step to his being made a ser- 
vant.”—Bonar. See note on Heb. x, 5. 

7. Then said I—Christ still speaks, 
(see verse 6.) The language is slight- 
ly historic, but passes over into the typ- 
ically predictive. “Then” is emphatic. 
With David it was after the revelation 
and spiritual discernment of the in- 
sufficiency of animal sacrifice to atone 
for his crimes. With Christ it points 
to the date when, “ evoepyouévoc etc Tov 
koonov Aeyet, coming into the world, he 
said,” ete. Heb. x,5. In David’s agony 
of repentance he had obtained deeper 
views of sin. He had passed beyond 
the reach of atonement under the law, 
but with a “erushed and contrite 
heart” appealed to a higher power and 
provision of pardon. See on Psalm 
li, 16. In these depths, but especially 
after his conscious restoration, he wag 
lifted up to the spiritual height of an- 
titypical vision to behold the “one 
offering” to which animal sacrifice 
could only point. His “ ears being now 
opened” to receive a profounder sub- 
jective sense of law and sin, he obtains 
alxo a clearer ectypal view of the true 
atoning Suerifice. But this faint trace 
of historic application falls far below _ 
the energy and dignity of the style, 
which finds its fulness of import only in 
Christ. ILo, I come—The verb is in 
the preterite, Lo. T have come. This was 
Christ's profession as to the import and 
end of his incarnation and all his sub- 
sequent work. Te cume to fulfil the 
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té 2s" written of me, 8 °I delight to do 
thy will, O my God: yea, thy law is 
§P within my heart. 9 4] have preached 
righteousness in the great congregation: 
lo, ‘I have not refrained my lips, O 
Lorp, *thou knowest. 10 'I have not 
hid thy righteousness within my heart; 
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I have declared thy faithfulness and thy 
salvation: I have not concealed thy 
lovingkindness and thy truth trom the 
great congregation. 

11 Withhold not thou thy tender mer- 
cies from me, O Lorp: "let thy loving- 
kindness and thy truth continually pre- 








nm Luke 24. 44.—0o Psalm 119. 16, 24, 47, 92; 
John 4.34; Romans 7, 22.— Hebrew, in the 
midst af my bowels. 
will of God, which involved obedi- 
ence “unto death, even the death of 
the cross.’ Phil. ii, 8. Compare, also, 
Jolin vi, 38. This prophetic applica- 
tion of the text must be given if we 
pay any respect to the laws of typical 
Messianic prediction, or the inspired 
authority of the author of the Kpistle 
to the Hebrews, Heb. x, 5-10, where 
see note. Wolume of the book— 
The roll of the book, that is, the Torah, 
or law of Moses. Its general import. 
not any particular passage, is here al- 
luded to. See Luke xxiv, 44. Books 
anciently were written on skins, or 
papyrus, and rolled, not bound, as 
now. It is written of me—See 
Deut. xviii, 15, and compare Luke 
xxiv, 27; John i, 45; v, 46, 47; 
Acts iii, 22. 

8. I delight to do thy wili—-“ De- 
light” in God’s will is the true test of a 
spiritual mind, and of the highest obe- 
dience. This was Christ’s profession. 
John iv, 34; xvii, 4. Within my 
heart—Hebrew, Jn the midst of my 
bowels; which, according to the He- 
brew psychology means, in my inner- 
most (most spiritual) sympathies, with 
tender affection implied. Jer. xxxi, 33. 
This is an intensive repetition of the 
preceding line. 

'9. I have preached—The word 
preach is too modern and _ technical. 
The idea is, to announce, publish, make 
manifest. This was Christ’s distinctive 
office. See note on Psa. xxii, 22, 25; 
and compare Matt. iv, 23. Righteous- 
ness-—This was the subject announced, 
ealled verse 10, ‘thy righteousness,” 
“thy faithfulness,” ‘thy salvation,” 
“thy lovingkindness and thy truth.” 
These are evangelical themes involv- 
ing the justice and faithfulness of God 
in the methods of atonemént and par- 
dou» ‘Rom. iii, 21, 22; Isaiah 1xi, 1. 

reat congregation—“Cougregation” 














p Psa. 37,381; Jer. 31.33 ; 2 Cor. 3.3.—¢ Psa. 22, 
22, 25: 35. 18. Psa. 119. 13.—s Psalm 139. 2, 
—t Acts 20, 20, 27.—vw Psa, 43. 3; 57. 33 61. 7. 
is the title of the collective body of the 
Hebrew nation as a religious commu- 
nity, an ecclesiastical rather than a civil 
designation. The Septuagint here is, 
éxxAncta, the New ‘lestament word for 
church. In the closing line of this 
verse the Greek has it, greut synagogue, 
another Jewish designation of a relig- 
ious assembly. “Great congregation,” 
probably only stands opposed to lo- 
cal or partial gatherings, or to masses 
as opposed to representative elders or 
princes. The repeated asseverations, “T 
have preached,” ‘‘I have not refrained,” 
“T have not hid,” “I have declared,” 
“T have not concealed,’ evince the ear- 
nest faithfulness of the psalmist in tnak- 
ing known God’s mercy. 

11. The tone and theme of the psalm 
suddenly change from thanksgiving 
and gladness to complaint, confession 
of sin, and prayer. That these two 
dissimilar parts make one whole, and 
belong to one occasion, is explained in 
the introduction tothe psalm. But the 
complaint and confession are not to be 
restricted to David. They are a fore- 
shadowing of the sufferings of Christ, 
whose earthly advent was heralded 
with joy, but whose triumphant life 
closed in agony. If verses 6-8 
are the profession of Christ upon his 
coming into the world, and verses 
9,10 a declaration of his faithful life 
and labour, answering to “TI lave 
glorified thee on the earth,” John 
xvii, 4; then verses 11-13 are an al- 
lusive sketch of the agony of Geth- 
semane, and of the mystery of ¢mputa- 
tion, by which he was made not a per- 
sonal sinver, but legally answerable 
for our offences, and treated as if he 
were a sinner, when “his own self 
bare our sins in his own body.” Ccn- 
tinually preserve me—That is, dry 
by day, without intermission, Jn mo- 
ments of peril and intervals of quiet 
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serve me. 12 For innumerable evils 
have compassed me about : ‘mine inigq- 
uities have taken hold upon me, so that 
I amnot able to look up; they are more 
than the hairs of mine head: therefore 
*my heart ¢ faileth me. 13 * Be pleased, 
© Lorp, to deliver me: O Lorp, make 
haste to help me. 14 ¥ Let them be 
ashamed and confounded together that 
seex after my soul to destroy it; let them 
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be driven backward and put toshamethat 
wish me evil. 15 7 Let them be * desolate 
for a reward of their shame that say unto 
me, Aha, aha. 16° Let all those that seek 
thee rejoice and be glad in thee: let such 
as love thy salvation °say continually, 
The Lorp be magnified. 17 ‘But lam 
poor and needy ; yet °the Lord thinketh 
upon me: thou art my help and my de- 
liverer; make no tarrying, O my God. 





® Psalm 38. 4. —2w Psalm 73, 26.—6 Hebrew, 
areaen he = Psalm 70. 1.—y Psa. 35, 4, 263 
- 2,35 TI. 13. 





z Psalm 70. 3.—a Psalm 73. 13,— Psalm 
70, 4.—c Psalm 35, 27.—d Psalm 70. 5.— 
é1 Peter 5. 7., 





we alike need the ever present help 
of God. The spiritual keeping is the 
predominant idea, as in Psalm xxy, 21; 
Proy. xiii, 6; Isa. xxvi, 3. 

12. Innumerable evils—The com- 
plaint is an echo of Psalm xxxi, 9-13. 
Iniquities—The word is sometimes 
used for sin, and sometimes for punish- 
ment of sin. In the Messianic sense 
Christ was. ‘made sin for us,” or an- 
swerable for our sins. that is, for making 
satisfaction to the law for us, by giv- 
ing his life as an indemnity to govern- 
ment that no injury should result to 
its authority where sin should be for- 
given on gospel terms. 

14. My soul—“ Soul” is here taken 
in the sense of je. Wish me evil 
— Will or purpose ‘‘evil” tome. It is 
translated desire, Psalm Ixx, 2, and 
sometimes delight, but generally signi- 
fies either will, or that disposition of 
mind which induces will or choice. 

15. Desolate—The word may be 
taken in the sense of astonished, struck 
dumb with fear, Jer. xviii, 16, or of laid 
waste, as Hzek. xxxv, 12. The verb is 
in Kal future, and may be rendered, 
they shall be astonished. The words 
“ desolate,” “ashamed,” “confounded,” 
“driven backward,” in this and the 
previous verses, must be applied to tem- 
poral visitations, in defeat of their 
wicked plots. Aha—An exclamation 
at once of mockery and triumph, Psa. 
xxxv, 21; Hzek. xxy, 3; xxvi, 2. 

16. Those that seek thee...such 
as love thy salvation — A descrip- 
tion of character in marked contrast to 
that of his enemies. The Hebrew 
word rendered “salvation” is used 
to denote deliverance of any kind, 
temporal or spiritual, and the con- 
nexion must indicate its quality and 





extent. Here it is spiritual, alluding 
to verses 1-3. It is often thus used, 
(Psa. Ixix, 13; Ixxix, 1,) but never ap- 
plied to the wicked as such. Itstands 
in connexion with the divine attri- 
butes of righteousness and faithfulness, 
Psa. xxiv, 5, and xxy, 5, or with joy, 
spiritual gifts, ete., Psa. li, 1; xviii, 
19, 26. In the text, as in Isa. lxii, 11,- 
Zech. ix, 9, it refers to Christ and his 
method of redemption. 

17. Thinketh upon me—The word 
denotes special thought, either in the 
sense of esteem, value, or of plan, device. 
Both united in David. God regarded 
him with marked favour, and devised 
for his deliverance. His love and his 
wisdom are ever towards the humble. 
A more touching appeal, or childlike 
trust, is not given in the Bible. The 
psalm begins with grateful praise for 
deliverance past, and ends with ago-— 
nizing prayer for instant relief from 
still impending dangers. 
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This psalm closes the first book of 
the Hebrew Psalter. Its strong resem- 
blance to Psalm xxxyiii indicates a 
similar occasion, while the prominence 
given to the perfidy of David's intimate 
companion and table friend allies it to 
Psalm lv: but with this difference: the 
treachery of Ahithophel had now orly 
first discovered itself as giving secret 
encouragement to Absalom’s plot ~— 
“All that hate me whisper together 
against me,” verse T—while in Psa. lv, 
the mask is fully thrown off. See 
2 Sam. xvi, 15-23. We must, therefore, 
date this psu]m earlier, while the con- 
spiracy was still immature. David is 
sick, and his life hangs in doubtful sus- 
pense. 


His enemies are active, hypo- 
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= PSALM XL 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 

LESSED *is te that considereth 
1the poor: the Lorp will deliver 
him 2in time of trouble. 2 The Lorn 
will preserve him, and keep him alive; 
and he shall be blessed upon the earth: 
and thou wilt not deliver him unto 


a Prov. 14. 21.—1 Or, the weak, or, sick.— 
2 Heb. in the _day of evil. Psa, 27. 12.— 
_ 3 0r, do not thou deliver. 


zritical, and cruel; visiting him under 
friendly pretensions, but whispering 
abroad slanders; professing fealty, but 
concocting rebellion. The internal evi- 
dence of the psalm shows that it was 
_written after lis forgiveness and moral 
restoration, though still suffering per- 
sonal judgments. In verse 9 we finda 
marked type of Judas Iscariot in the 
faithless friend of David, and the Mes- 
siavic principle pervades the psalm, 
with respect both to the character of 
Christ and that of his persecutors. 
Both David and Christ were watclied by 
wily enemies under the guise of friend- 
ship; both were betrayed by intimate 
friends; and the traitors in both cases 
came to a similar end. See 2 Samuel 
xvii, 23 and Matt. xxvii, 5. 

The psalm falls into three general 
divisions: verses 1-3, are introductory, 
and set forth the blessedness of him 
who considereth the poor; verses 4-9, 
contain a complaint against his ene- 
mies; verses 10-12, are a prayer for 

_ recovery, with expressions of grati- 
tude and trust. The last verse is a 
’ doxology in the form of epilogue. 

1. Considereth the poor—A duty 
of the first rank in Christian morality. 
It is a discreet and appreciative care, 
flowing from a true sympathy in the 
welfure both of soul and body. See 
Matt. xxv, 36. Poor — The word 

‘ineans, sick, weak, or helpless, from 
whatever cause. David had practiced 
this sympathy for the sick and afflicted, 
(Psa. xxxv, 13, 14,) and while he com- 

forts himself with the promise that 
God will remember him now and re- 
ward him good, his words also are an 
implied rebuke of the conduct of his 
enemies. See verses 6, 7, and Psalm 
xxxv. 15 

~ 2. Preserve him — Namely, from 
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the will of his enemies.. 8 The Lorp 
will *strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing: thou wilt +make all his 
bed in his sickness, 

4 I said, Lorp, be merciful unto me: 
*heal my soul; for I have sinned against 
thee. 5& Mine enemies speak evil of me, 
When shall he die, and his name per- 


i 





2 Cor, 4. 16,17; Phil, 2, 26,274 Hebrew, 
turn,—d 2 Chron. 30, 20; Psa, 6.23 147. 3—— 
é Job 18.17; 20.7; Prov. 10. 7. 





destruction and from the hurtfulness 
of adversity. Keep him alive— 
Restore him to health, raise him up. 
Blessed upon the earth—He shall be 
happy, prosperous in the land. Wilt 
not deliver him unto the will of his 
enemies—They shall gain no advan- 
tage over him on account of his sickness. 

3. Strengthen him—The figure be- 
longs to the sick bed. Thou wilt prop 
him up, support him, as a careful nurse 
would a sick person. See Song of Sol- 
omon ii, 6. Make all his bed—TZurn, 
turn over, change all his bed, namely, 
for the greater ease and comfort of the 
sick one. The most delicate and ten- 
der care is here described. God's lov- 
ing presence will make a sick bed 
easy. As the word rendered ‘“ make,” 
here, properly means to turn, and thie 
word “bed” is derived from the verb to 
lie down, and sometimes means recume 
bency, it has been supposed that the 
turning the sick bed, that is, the reeum- 
bency or bedridden condition, denotes 
convalescence. ‘Thus Delitzsch: ‘ He 
gives complete turn to the sick bed 
towards recovery.” But the forrmer 
is the mcre easy and natural sense. 

4, Isaid—The 1” isemphatic. “As 
for me, I said,” ete. It stands opposed 
to ‘‘mine enemies speak,” etc., verse 5, 
The contrast is given by a comparison 
of verses 1-3 witl verses 5-8. I 
have sinned — Here is a depth of 
contrition, and an openness of confes- 
sion, which point unmistakably to the 
psalmist’s one great sin—forgiven, in- 
deed, but always lamented. 

5. When shall he die—This shows 
that his death was expected, and his 
enemies were impatient for it. His 
name perish — His memorial perish. 
They wished to blot out his fame, and 
influence, and posterity. 
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ish? 6 And if he come to see me, he 
‘speaketh vanity: his heart gathereth 
iniquity to itself; when he goeth abroad, 
hetelleth iz. 7 All that hate me whisper 
together against me: against me do they 
devise >my hurt. 8 ®An evil disease, 
say they, cleaveth fast unto him: and 
now that he lieth Ne shall rise up no 
more. 9 *% Yea, 7mine own familiar 


quite them. 
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friend, in whom I trusted, "whiel did 
eat of my bread, hath 8 lifted up Ais heel 
against me. 

10 But thou, O Lorn, be merciful un- 
to me, and raise me up, that I may re- 
11 By this I know that 
thou favourest me, because mine enemy 
doth not triunph overme. 12 And as 
tor me, thou upholdest me in mine in- 





S Psa, 12.2; Prov. 26, 24-26. —d Heb. evi/ to 
me.—6 Heb. A thing of Belial.—g 2 Sam. 
13. 123 Job 19, 19; Psalm 45. 12, 18, 20; Jeremiah 








6. If he come to see me — Pro- 
fessedly to inquire after my health as 
a friend. He speaketh vanity—His 
professions of friendship are empty and 
hypocritical. His heart gathereth 
iniquity—Not only is his false profes- 
sion of friendship an accumulation of 
his guilt, but itis in his heart even 
there to gather up material for my in- 
jury. Nay, this was the real object 
of his protessedly friendly visit. Com- 
pure with this the feigned friendship 
but real malignity of Cirist’s enemies. 
Luke xx, 20. He telleth it—He re- 
ports my si:kness, and my private 
conversation, in a way to hurt me 
with the people. 

1. Whisper together— The con- 
spiracy was conducted with the ut- 
most privacy. 

8. An evil disease... cleaveth 


fast unto him—Hehrew, An affair of 


Belialis firm in him. On Belial, see Psa. 
xviii, 4. 937, (dabar,) (Hnglish version 


disease,) may take the sense of matter, 
cause, forensically, that is, swt at law, 
as Hxodus xviii, 16, 19, 20; and py, 


(yatzook,) (Kinglish version, cleaveth fast,) 
takes the sense of firmness, jinedness, 
as in Job xli, 23, “they are jirm in 
themselves;” and verso 24, “ His heart 
is as firm as a stone; yea,as hard as a 
pivee of the nether millstone.” [ Heb. of 
vers. 15, 16.] The sense is, that David’s 
sickness was regarded as evidence of a 
hopeless controversy with God, in whieh 
the king, who is supposed to be fixed 
and stubborn, would surely fall. 

9. Yea—p3, (yam,) here takes the 


sense of also, moreover, even, as giving 
an accession to what had already been 
said. Not only had enemies conspired 
against him, but even his own famil- 





20, 10.—7 Hebrew, the man of my peace.— 
h aes 7; John 13. 18.—8 Hebrew, mag- 
nified. 





iar friend — Hebrew, A man of my 
peace, my trusted counsellor, Which 
did eat of my bread—My table com- 
panion. A designation of familiar con- 
fidence. See a further description, 
Psalm ly, 13,14. Hath lifted up his 
heel—Hebrew, hath magnified his heel, 
a proverbial phrase for a formidable 
and treacherous conspiracy. On “heel,” 
see note on Psalm xlix, 5, where the 
same word occurs. The reference is 
to Ahithophel, 2 Sam. xvi, 23. Our 
Lord quotes this passage as prophetic 
of Judas Iscariot, John xiii, 18, where 
in verse 21 he interprets, ‘lifted up 
his heel,” by “one of you shall betray 
me.” See the introductory note of this 
psalm. ‘ 

10. That I may requite them— 
Their sin was high treason, which by 
the laws of all nations 1s punishable 
with death. Butas they had conspired 
against the throne of David no less 
than against his person, the issue lay 
primarily between them and God,’ who 
had anointed David as king, and prom- 
ised perpetuity to his dynasty. The 
stability of government, involving the 
public welfare, demanded that proper 
notice should be taken of their pro- 
ceedings. 

11. By this I know — Alreadv 
David discovers the hand of God in hia 
favour, because, although not yet re- 
stored to health and power, his ene- 
mies do not sueceed. 

12. And as for me—Literally, And 
I. The “I” is emphatic, as in verse 4. 
He contrasts God's treatment towards 
him with that of his enemies, whom 
God had doomed to destruction. Mine 
integrity—As between him and his 
enemies David could plead his blame- 
lessness, but as between his soul and 
God he confessed, as in verse 4, his 
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tegrity, und ‘ settest me before thy face 
for ever. 13 * Blessed be the Lorp God 
of Israel from everlasting, and to ever- 
lasting. Amen, and Amen. ; 


PSALM XLII. 
To the chief Musician, 1 Maschil, for the sons 0 
Korah, 
S the hart *panteth after the wa- 





@Job 36,7; Psalm 34. 15.—+ Psalm 104, 48. 
—1 Or, A Psalm giving instruction of the 


sons, ete., 1 Chron, 6, 33, 37; 25, 5.—2 Heb. 
brayeth. 





sin. Settest me before thy face—A 
mark of noble rank and royal favour. 
See Psalm xxxiv, 16. For ever—To 
eternity, which only is the duration of 
this rule and dignity of David, realized 
in: his illustrious seed, Messiah, who is 
blessed for evermore. 

13. From everlasting, and to ev- 
erlasting—Literally, from the eternity, 
and unto the eternity. The sentence 
must be taken literally, and proves the 
faith of the author in the immortality of 
mun. The Amen, and Amen, are a 
climax of the doctrine of the doxology, 
and of faith in the word of God. 


aS 
BOOK II.—Psalms XUII-LXXII. 
PSALM XLII. 


With this psalm begins tle second 
book of Psalms, which is distinguished 
from the first book by its use of the 
divine name. The first is Jehovistic, 
the second Elohistic. The name Je- 
hovah occurs two hundred and seventy- 
two times in the first book, and the name 
Eluhim. God, only fifteen times; while 
the name God occurs one hundred and 
sixty-four times in the second, and 

, Jehovah only thirty times. (Delitzsch.) 
David was almost the exclusive author 
of the first book, while in the second 
an entire series is attributed to some of 
the Leyiticalsingers. In the psalm be- 
fore us the author is absent from Jeru- 
salem and the sanctuary, which he la- 
nients, aud longs to return. He seems 
to be in the region east of Jordan, 
with a prospect of possible banishment 
still farther, even to Hermon. Verses 
6,7. From the valley of Jordan and 
the hills of Gilead he utters his lament. 
‘Brom these heights,” says Stanley, 
« Abner in his flirht from the Philis- 
tines, David in his flight from Absa- 
lom, the Israelites on their way to 
Babylon, and the Christian Jews of 

_ Pella, [in their flight from Jerusalem, 
Matthew xxiv, 15-18,] caught the last 
glimpse of their familiar mountains.” 





The psalm is elegiac throughout. Un- 
doubtedly David wrote it on his way 
to Mahanaim, in his flight from Absa- 
lom, 2 Sam. xvii. Psalms xlii and xlii 
are commonly considered as having 
been originally one, as in many MSS. 
they are so written, though in the 
Septuagint and other early versions, 
and in the present Hebrew text, they 
are divided. Plainly enough they be- 
long to the same author and occasion. 
In verses 1 and 2, of our psalm, David 
breathes out his ardent desire for God 
in the sanctuary; verses 3-7 are a 
complaint; verses 8-11 express his 
hopeful trust in God; and if we add 
Psa. xliii, we have an earnest prayer 
offered in a more subdued tone of con- 
fidence and hope. Verses 5, 11, and 
Psalm xliii, 5, are a plaintive refrain. 
Taking the two psalms together, and 
dividing by the refrains, we make three 
strophes of five, six, and five verses. 
TITLE: Maschil—See note on title 
of Psalm xxxii. For the sons of 
Korah—Koruah was a great grandson 
of Levi, (Exod. vi, 16, 18, 21,) destroyed 
suddenly for rebellion in the wilder- 
ness, Num. xvi. . But his descendants, 
called Korahites, or Korhites, or sons 
of Korah, attained lonourable rank 
among the Levites, and in later times 
were attached to the singers, Heman 


himself being one of them. 1 Chron. 
vi, 33; 2 Chron. xx, 19. (But see note 
on title of Psalm Ixxxviii.) Twelve 


psalms are ascribed to them, (or deliv- 
ered to them for performauce,) namely, 
Psalms xlii—xlix, lxxxiv, Ixxxv, ]xxxvi', 
lxxxviil. 

1. As the hart panteth—‘ Hart,” 
though here construed with a femin‘ne 
verb, (which would require it to be 
rendered hind,) should be taken as a 
common gender. The ‘‘hart” repeat- 
edly stands connected with “roebuck”’ 
in the Pentateuch, (Deut. xii, 15, 22,) 
as belonging to the same family, and 
of the class of cleananimals. It is the 
symbol of ficetness, of surefootedness. 
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ter brooks, so panteth iny soul after 
thee, O God. 2 * My soul thirsteth for 
God, for >the living God: when shall I 
come and appear before God? 3 ° My 
tears have been my meat day and night, 
while “they continually say unto me, 
Where is thy God? 4 When I remem- 


ber these things, *I pour out my soul iu 
me: for I had gone with the multitude, 
‘I went with them to the house of God, 
with the voice of joy and praise, with a 
multitude that kept holyday. 

5 & Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou disquieted in 





\ "@ Psa. 63. 1; 84, 2; John 7. 37.01 Thess. 
1. 9, c Psa. 80. 5; 102. 9. —d Verse 10; Psa. 
79. 105 115. 2. 





é Job 30. 16; Psa, 62. 8——/Isaiah 30. 29.—- 
es: 11; Psalm 43, 5.—23 Hebrew, bowed 
oon. 





of timidity and innocence, Psa. xviii, 33; 
Tab, iii, 18, 19; Song of Solomon ii, 
8, 9; and is here represented as hotly 
pursued, faint, and thirsty —an em- 
blem of the fugitive and weary king. 
Water brooks —The term applies 
often to streams which dry up in sum- 
mer, The pursued hind would pass 
the dry beds of such brooks with ag- 
gravated thirst at the disappointment. 
Job vi, 15-20. So David had found 
treachery where he looked for fidelity, 
and nothing could revive him but the 
everliving waters of divine grace. 

2. Thirsteth for God...the living 
God—Not for any gift or benefit out 
of God, but God himself; personal com- 
munion with him could alone meet 
his longing, languishing desire. Here 
was the source of all his greatness and 
prosperity as a king, or joy and delight 
as a human soul, and hence his first 
want. These expressions of longing 
after God have nothing to excel them 
for spirituality aud intensity in holy 
Scripture. Appear before God—The 
sanctuary worship is here intended, as 
containing the most lively symbols of 
God, and the nearest visible approach 
to him. 

3. Tears have been my meat— 
Because their ceaseless flow mingled 
with his food. Psa. xxx, 5, and cil, 9. 
Where is thy God—This was not 
the taunt of atheists or heathen, but of 
men who believed in the Hebrew the- 
ism, and affected to believe God had 
abandoned David. See Psalm xli, 8, 
and Ixxi, 11. 

4, When I remember these 
things—It is more easy and simple to 
take “these things” as referring, not 
to what follows, as some do, but to the 
psalmist’s sorrow and to the cruel taunts 
of his enemies; and he appeals to his 
habit of worship in vindication of his 
sincerity. With the voice of joy 





———=: 


and praise--The description here ap- 
plies to theis great festivals and most 
public occasions of worship. in which 
he led the procession with singing and 
joy, freely placing himself among the 
masses, as on the removal of the ark, 


2 Sam. vi, 14. Kept holy day—yin, 


(hhagag,) translated ‘kept holyday,” 
primarily means, to move, or dance in a@ 
circle, and thence to move in a proces- 
sion, to celebrate a feast. .In this last 
sense it is always rendered in the Eng- 
lish version, except in 1 Sam. xxx, 16, 
where it is translated dancing. In the 
earlier Hebrew history dancing, which 
was often little else than a graceful 
keeping of step with the music, was, 
though not of Mosaic origin, an early 
accompaniment of their festivals, (Judg. 
xxi, 19-23,) and always of public cele- 
brations of victory. Exodus xv, 20; 
2 Sam. vi, 14; see also on Psa. xviii, 
11,25. From a too literal construction 
of ‘David’s words it has been supposed 


by some that he introduced dancing at ~ 


the great festivals: but of this there 
is no evidence, though it reappeared in 
later Maccabean times. It was univer- 
sal as a religions ceremony in heathen 
festivals, but never obtained any per- 
manency among the Hebrews. In 
Psa. xxx, 11; exlix, 3; cl, 4, a differ- 
ent word is used, where see nc es. 
the text it means no more than “the 
multitude, celebrating the feas3,” not a 
“ festive crowd dancing in a circle.” 

5. The apostrophic address of this 
verse shows the highly impassioned 
state of the author, Cast down—(Cal- 
vin says, ‘‘ David here presents himself 
divided into two parts.” “It is the 
struggle,” says Perowne, “between the 
spirit of faith and the spirit of dejection 
—hetween the higher nature and the 
lower.” ‘Tt is the spirtt, mighty in 
God, which here meets the trembling 


In- 


‘down within me; 
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me? "hope thou in God: for I shall yet 
+praise him 5 for the help of his counte- 
hance. 6 O my God, my soul is cast 
therefore will I re- 





h Lam, 3. 24.—4 Or, give thanks,—5 Or, 
his presence is salvation. 





soul.”’—Hengstenberg. For the help 
of his countenance — Hebrew, The 
deliverance, or salvation, of his face; that 
is, the deliverance which is assured by 
the turning of his face to me, or look- 
ing upon me, according to the Oriental 
custom of looking upon the suppliant 
as a sign of granting his request, or 
turning away the face as a token of 
denial. See note on verse 11. 

6. Therefore—That is, because of 
my distress. From the land of Jor- 
dan—From beyond Jordan, or east of 
Jordan. Hermonites—Mount Her- 





niember thee from the land of Jordan 
and of the Hermonites, from ¢*the hill 
Mizar. '7'} Deep calleth unto deep at 
the noise of thy waterspouts: ‘all thy 





6 Or, the little hill, Psa. 133. 3.—#4 Jer. 4. 203 
Ezek, 7. 26.—*s Psa. 88.7; Jonah 2, 3. 





mon bounded Palestine proper on the 
northeast, and the Hermonites inhab- 
ited the adjacent lower lands south aud 
southeast of the mountain. Hill 
Mizar — Or the simull mountain. It 
applies to some hill of Gilead, or more 
probably, some peak of Anti-Lebanon. 
Nothing definite is known of it, but 
these references to place indicate that 
David’s Hight would be northeastward 
if compelled to go beyond Malanaim. 
The facts illustrate the faith, courage, 
and resolution of the king. 


7. Waterspouts —The word nat- 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































urally refers us to a water fall, or cat- 
aract: the idea is that of noisy, rush- 
ing waters, which call or echo to each 
other. David now lay encamped on the 
east of Jocdar /2 Sam. xvii, 22,) within 
hearing of some of the rapids of that 
river, of which there are twenty seven 
between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea. (Lt. Lynch.) To the nightly 


roar of these an answer might have 


Forp OVER TUE JORDAN, 


been given by some mountain tor- 
rents on the side of Gilead, east of 
the royal tent. “Thus was deep call- 
ing unto deep, their solemn chiming 
symphonizing with the sombre feel- 
ings of the king. The word rendered 
“deep,” though ordinarily applicable 
only to the ocean, may fitly be used 
here, where the feelings and the imag- 
ination hold sway. Waves and... 


pp 
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waves and thy billows are gone over me. 
8 Yet the Lorn will! command his lov- 
ingkindness in the daytime, and™ in the 
night his song shall be with me, and my 
prayer unto the God of my life. 9 I 
will say unto God my rock, Why hast 
thou forgotten me? "why go I mourning 
because of the oppression of the enemy ? 
10 As with a 7sword in my bones, mine 
enemies reproach me; ° while they say 
daily unto me, Where zs thy God ? 


11 ? Why art thou cast down, O my — 
soul? and why art thou disquieted with- 
in me? hope thou in God: for I shall 
yet praise him, who zs the health of my 
countenance, and my God. i 


PSALM XLII. 
UDGE® me, O God, and » plead my 
cause against an }ungodly nation: 
oh deliver me ?from the deceitful and 
unjust man. 2 For thou art the God 





Z Lew, 25. 21; Deut. 28.8; Psa. 133.3.—1 Job 
$5.10; Psa. 32.7; 63. 6; 149, 5.—n Psalm 38, 6; 
43, 2.- -7 Or, killing.—o Verse 3; Joel 2.17; 
Micah 7. 10. 


p Verse_5: Psalm 43. 5. —a Psalm 26. 1; 
35. 24.——b} Psalm 35, 1.—1 Or, wnmerciful. 
—,2 Hebrew, from a man of deceit and 
iniquity. 





billows — Probably, breakers and bil- 
lows, as the word for “ waves” comes 
from a verb signifying fo break. 

8. In the daytime, and in the 
night—Faith here rallies. God shall 
command, or make sure, confirm, his 
merey to n¥ by day, and in the night 
his song shall be with me; a 
picture of unintermitted trust, prayer, 
and praise. ‘ His song” means a song 
concerning Him, as celebrating his glo- 
rious attributes and acts. While God 
makes sure his mercy, David is cease- 
less in praise and confidence. 

9. I will say unto God—That is, 
in order to bring about the deliverance 
just assured, “I will say,” ete. He 
will urge his cause to this end. 

10. With a sword in my bones— 
The reproaches of my enemies pierce me 
to the bones like a dagger, or they are 
as a crushing “in my bones.” 

11. Why art thoucast down,O my 
soul—The refrain is repeated from ver. 
5, where see note, Whether we take 
5), (soul,) here as distinet from ny, 


(spirit,) according to the later Greek 
trichotomy, or consider the former as 
synonymous with the latter. in either 
ease, and from the very design of the 
apostrophe, we have here the highest 
proof of a nature in man superior to 
the organic or psychical, rising by faith 
in God victorious over all infirmiti s 
and disasters of the latter, as its nature 
and existence are distinct from and 
ind: pendent of it. It is the spiritual 
and iramortal uature asserting its supe- 
riority over the instinctive and per- 
ishable. Health of my counte- 
nance—Hebrew, Deliverance, or sa'va- 
tion, of my face. The word rendered 





‘‘ health,” here, is the same as is ren- 
dered ‘‘help” in verse 5, where also we 
have ‘‘his” (God’s) countenance, instead 
of “my” countenance, as here. Thatis, 
in verse 5 God turns his face towards 
David as a token and pledge of his de- 
livering grace, and this revives and 
gladdens the countenance of the sup- 
pliant. The language is strongly 
oriental. 
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We shall treat this psalm as the 
third strophe of Psalm xlii, to the in- 
troductory note of which the reader is 
referred, It was written on the same 
occasion, with the same refrain, of the 
same enemies, and the same lamented- 
absence from the sanctuary. 

1. Judge me, O God — It was 
David’s habit to appeal his cause to 
God, because he would be judged only 
by the divine law and justice. Psalm 
vii, 8; xxvi, 1. Plead my cause— 
The petition is, that God would enter 
as a third person in the suit, or contro- 
versy, and argue and conduct it for 
the petitioner. It answers exactly to 
the idea of intercessor or advocate. 
See Psa. xxxv, 1; Heb. ix, 24; 1 Joln 
ii, 1. Ungodly nation—It may mean 
a nation devoid of piety, or one not 
kindly disposed, unmerciful, hostile. So 
Psa xii, 1. Entering the controversy 
in behalf of David, God is asked to do, 
in word or deed, whatever the equity of 
the case, or the chosen mode of contro- 
versy, calls. for. Deceitful and un- 
just man—This may apply to Ahitho- 
phel, or, taking the noun collectively, 
to any man of his class. 

2. The God of my strength—The 
psalmist ascribes to God such appella: 
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‘of ‘my strength: why dost thou cast 
‘me off? * why go I mourning because of 
the oppression of the enemy? 3° Oh 
send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me; let them bring me unto 
Aa holy hill, and to thy tabernacles. 
4 Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
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unto God 3 my exceeding joy : yea, upon 
the harp will | praisethee, O God my God. 
5 © Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou disquieted with- 
in me? hope in God: for I shall yet 
praise him, who is the health cf my 
countenance, and my God. 


i 





c Psa, 28 7.—d Psa, 42. 9.—e Psa, 40. 11; 
8 57. 3.7 Psalm 3. 4. 


tive titles as befit his condition. He 
aoeied “strength.” and that belonged to 
Gow only. Why go I mourning— 
Why these delays of justice? This 
is the “mystery of God” (Rev. x, 7) 
m all ages, and the stumbling block to 
weak faith. The same complaint as is 
_made Psalm xlii, 9. The means of vic- 
tory in such cases is recorded Psalm 
xxviil, 7. 
3. Thy light and. ..truth—These 
alone can vanquish sin and oppression. 
When men regard things in God’s 
“light and truth,” then wrongs and 
- contentions will cease. Psalm lvii, 3. 
Unto thy holy hill—Unto Mount 
Zion. ‘Tabernacles—The plural may 
signify the sacred tent and its apart- 
ments and cloisters, or tlie tent on Zion 
and tabernacle at Gibeon. See 1 Kings 
iii, 4; 1 Chron. xvi, 39. 

4, Then will I go unto the altar— 
“Then,” is emphatic. When God's 


“light and truth,” which he shall 


“send forth” with authority, shall 
have executed the divine plan of judg- 
ment and mercy, “then” he would go 
“ unto the altar of God,” his ‘exceeding 
joy.” And then shall the righteous 
ejoice and lift up their heads. Here 
is the hope of the Church. The last 
verse closes with the same sad yet hope- 
ful refrain as Psalm xlii, 5, 11. 
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The internal evidence refers the oc- 
easion of this psalm to the reign of 
Hezekiah, and is the counterpart of 
Psalm xlvi. No other hypothesis is 
tenable. It was written in a time of 
great and prolonged trouble. Multi- 
tudes of the northern and eastern 
tribes had been carried into captivity, 
verses 11-13. The kingdom of Israel, 
though crushed and bleeding, and its 
extinction threatened, was yet in exist- 
euce, with a hope of success in the 





eens ee 


3 Hebrew, the gladness of my joy.—g Psalm 
42, 5, 11. 


pending struggle if they returned to 
God, verses 4-8. The kingdom of 
Judah, which had also suffered greatly, 
was at this time faithful, and the judg- 
ments were not to them a punishment 
for present defection from the law of 
Moses, verses 17-21. The distress is 
not treated by the author as local, but 
general to the whole Hebrew family, 
(verses 11, 22;) and the enemy was 
insolent and blasphemous, verse 16 
Now if the reader will compare the 
effects of the Israelitish-Syrian war, 
(2 Chron. xxviii, 1-15,) in the reign of 
Ahaz, preceding that of Hezekiali—the 
invasion and re-subjugation of the 
kingdom of Israel in the beginning of 
the reign of Hoshea, (2 Kings xvii, 3)— 
the pious but abortive attempt of Heze- 
kiah to rouse and reclaim it (2 Chron. 
xxx, 1-12)—the final invasion of Shal- 
maneser and the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Israel, (2 Kings xvii, 4, 
seq.,) and the invasion of the kingdom 
of Judah by Sennacherib, eight years 
later, (2 Kings xviii, 13-37, and chap- 
ter xix, and Isa. xxxvi, xxxvii,)—he will 
find all the conditions fully and literal- 
ly met for the above probable date of 
the psalm. 

The argument of the psalm naturally 
falls into five divisions. In the midst 
of the perils and devastations of war 
the poet reverts to God’s ancient care 
and protection of his people, and how 
he fought their battles and gave them 
the land, verses 1-3. By this he is in- 
spired still to confess God as the-de- 
liverer of Israel, and to hope for suc- 
cess, verses 4-8. But the land is 
wasted, the people are in distress and 
reproach, and many are already sent 
into exile, verses 9-16. Yet have 
they not forgotten God, nor dealt 
falsely in his covenant, verses 17-22. 
The psalmist, therefore, calls loudly 
upon God to awake for their help, 
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To tLe chief Musician for the sons of Korah, 
Maschil, 


E have heard with our ears, O 

God, * our fathers have told us, 
what work thou didst in their days, in 
the times of old. 2 How ’thou didst 
drive out the heathen with thy hand, 
and plantedst them ; how thou didst af- 
flict the people, and cast them out. 
3 For ‘they got not the land in posses- 
sion by their own sword, neither did 
their own arm save them: but thy right 
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hand, and thine arm, and the light of 
thy countenance, “because thou hadst a 
favour unto them. 

4 °Thou art my King, O God: com- 
mand deliverances for Jacob. 5 TLiough 
thee ‘ will we push down our enemies : 
through thy name will we tread them 
under that rise up against us. 6 For §{ 
will not trust in my bow, neither shall 
my sword save me. 7 But thou hast 
saved us from our enemies, and hast 
4 put them to shame that hated us, 8} In 
God we boast all the day long, and praise 
thy name for ever. Selah. 





@ Exod. 12. 26,27; Psa. 78. 3. Exod. 15. 17; 
Deut, 7.1; Psalm 78, 55; 80. 8.—e Deut. & 17; 
Josh, 24, 12. 


d@ Deut, 4. 37; 7-7, 8—e Psa, 74. 12.—/Dan. 
8, 4.—g Psa. 33. 16: Hos, 1. 7.——/A Psa. 40. 14. 
—i Psa, 34.2; Jer. 9. 24; Rom, 2. 17. 








verses 23-26. Thus we have a rem- 
iniscence, a profession of trust, a 
complaint, an avowal of fidelity, and 
an earnest and plaintive prayer. 

TitLE: See note on title of Psalm 
xliii. 

1. Our fathers have told us— 
This is not a reference to oral tradition, 
but an allusion to Exod. x, 2; xii, 26; 
xiii, 8, 14; Deut. vi, 20-23; where 
God commands the fathers to teach 
the meaning of the written law, and 
the history of their settlement in Ca- 
naan, to their children. They had been 
taught in childhood, by the command 
of God, that the Hebrew title to the 
land was of divine authority. This is 
here appealed to as the basis of the 
plea and prayer against dispossession, 
which the heathen now threatened. 

2. With thy hand—By the direct 
interposition ofthy power. Plantedst 
them—That is, the Hebrew people. 
The figure is borrowed from Exodus 
xy, 17, and is often used: Psa. lxxx, 8; 
Isa. v, 1-7. It denotes a fixed abode, as 
opposed to a wandering or nomadic 
lite. Afflict the people—The nations 
of Canaan. The word signifies to do 
evil to. By their corrupt and cruel 
practices they had forfeited their right 
to the land. God gave them warning 
to depart, and many dd, as Procopius 
informs us, spreading themselves over 
Northern Africa. Cast them out 
—This may apply to the Canaanitish 
nations. But the verb often means, in 
a good sense, to enlarge, to send forth, to 
make free, and thus may better apply 
to Israel, who enlarged, or sent forth, his 
root and branch. This accords with 





the figure of planting just used, and 
with Psalm Ixxx, 11, ‘She sent out her 
boughs unto the sea, and her branches 
unto the river.” It also better pre- 
serves the antithetic parallelism. Thus 
Conant: 

“Thou, with thy hand, didst dispossess the 

heathen, 
And them thou plantedst; 


Didst erush peoples, 
And them thou didst extend.” 


Or Bishop Mant: 


“Thy hand the people forth didst cast, 

And Jacob plant instead ; 

Thy hand the stranger tribes didst waste, 

And make thine Israel spread.” : 

3. Because thou hadst a favour 
unto them — The ultimate reason of 
this favour to Israel was not personal 
merit, but because they were chosen 
nationally for certain great purposes of 
divine wisdom in the historic unfolding 
of the plan of redemption. 

4, Thou art my King—Literally, 
Thou art he, my King. This same God 
is still confessed to be Israel’s King, 
The retrospect emboldens faith. De- 
liverances — Salvations; the piural 
used for fulness, completeness. 

5. Through thee will we push 
down—lf our theocratic King Le the 
same now as of old, deliverance shall 
come to Jacob now as then, Push 
down...tread them under—An al- 
lusion to the mode of attack of the 
buffalo, whose strength is in his horns 
and neck. 

8. In God we boast—Or, rather, 
dropping the preposition as a pleo- 
nasm, God we have praised ail the day. 
Praise...for ever —Give thanks for 


- 


owed in the train of defeat. 
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9 But * thou hast cast off, and put us 
to shame; and goest not forth with our 
armies. 10 Thou makest us to ! turn 
back from the enemy: and they which 
hate us spoil for themselves. 11 ™ Thou 
hast given us 1 like sheep appointed for 
meat; and hast "scattered us among 
the heathen. 12 ° Thou sellest thy 
people ?for naught, and dost not 
increase thy wealth by their price. 
13 ° Thou makest us a reproach to our 
neigt:bours, a scorn and a derision to 
therr that are round aboutus. 14° Thou 
mukest us a byword among the hea- 





& Psa. 60.1, 10; 74. 1: 88 14; 89.38; 108. 11.— 
ZLev. 26. 17; Deut. 28. 25; Joshua 7. 8, 12.— 
m Rom, 8, 36.—1 Heb. as sheep of meat.— 
nm Deut. 4. 27; 28.64; Psalm 60. 1.—o Isaiah 42. 
8,4; Jer. 15. 13.2 Heb. without riches. 





ever. The past and future are here em- 
braced. The praise already given for 
former mercies shall be the pledge of 
future and endtess thanksgiving. 

9-16. The strain suddenly turns to 
lamentation and complaint, and the 
poet spreads the national distress before 
God. Verses 9-12 clearly portray a 
state of war, of general defeat, and of 
the captivity and slavery of multitudes. 
See introduction, and reference there 
made. Thou hast cast off — All 
their distress results from this one 
cause, Goest not forth with our 
armies—In vain did they muster their 
hosts when God was not with them. 
They ...spoil for themselves—That 
is, at will, to their heart’s content, with 
mone to hinder. Like sheep ap- 
gointed for meat—Hebrew, sheep of 
food, or, as verse 22, sheep for slaughter, 
sheep counted out for slaughter. The 
figure is expressive of great numbers 
and helplessness. Sheep make, when 
attacked, a feeble and vain resistance. 
Scattered us among the heathen— 
Anciently captivity aud dispersion fol- 
Thou 
sellest thy people for naught—The 
allusior. is to the selling of captives as 
slaves, The market is overstocked, 
and the price is as nothing. See Deut. 
xxviii, 68 and Joel iii, 3. The Hebrew 
reads, for no: wealth. This was the 
last downward step in their degrada- 
tion. The multitude of captives and 
the hatred of the nations towards the 
Hebrews. made them unvaluable as 
slaves. The northern and eastern 
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then, ‘a sbaking of the head among 
the people. 15 My confusion 7s contin- 
ually before me, and the shame of my 
fuce hath covered me, 16 For the 
voice of him that reproacheth and blas- 
phemeth ; *by reason of the enemy and 
avenger. 

17 ‘ All this is come upon us; yet 
have we not forgotten thee, neither have 
we dealt falsely in thy covenant. 18 Our 
heart is not turned back, “neither have. 
our %steps declined from thy way ; 
19 Though thou hast sore broken us in 
‘the place of dragons, and covered us 





p Deut. 28. 87; Psalm 79. 4; 80. 6.—dgq Jer. 
24, 9.—-r 2 Kings 19. 21; Job 16, 4; Psalm 22. 7, 
— s Psalm 8) 2.—7 Daniel 9. 13. — wu Job 
23, 11; Psalm 119, 51, 157.—3 Or, goings,— 
@ Isaiah 34. 135 35, 7. 
tribes had gone into captivity, and the 
kingdom of Judah itself was invaded. 
[The final fall of the nation by the Ro- 
mans, A.D. 70, was still more dreadful. ] 
Dost not increase—A delicate figure 
of speech (the Uitotes) for thow decreuse 
est, The idea, though not literally a 
purallel, is well expressed Proy. xxii, 16. 
God is confessed as the author of the 
national judgments, and it is reverently 
pleaded that they appeared in excess 
of profitable chastisement. Verses 
13, 14, show the extent of the humil- 
iation of the people, by the terms re- 
proach, scorn, derision, byword, 
shaking of the head, and how these 
had taken effect is confessed verse 15. 
Enemy and avenger—Tlic words 
may mean any opponent or adversary 
of revengeful temper, (Psa. viii, 2,) and 
may fitly apply to Sennacherib, who 
also “reproached and blasphemed.” 
Iga. xxxvii, 17, 23. 

17. All this is come—All men- 
tioned in verses 9-16. Yet have we 
not forgotten thee — Verses 17-22 
contain the assertion of the kingdom 
of Judah’s fidelity to God, emphatical- 
ly during Hezekiah’s reign, which was 
more closely modelled after David’s 
example, and more uniformly pious, 
than that of any other king of Judah, 
except the brief reign of Josiah. 


19. Place of dragons—If p‘nm 


(tannim, dragons) is the name for jack- ’ 
als, as is commonly supposed, their 
“place” must sigmfy the locality or 
regions where they inhabit, frequent, 
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" with the shadow of death. 20 If we 
have forgotten the name of our God, or 
* stretched out our hands to a strange 
god; 21 ’Shall not God search this 
out? for he knoweth the secrets of the 
heart. 22 7*Yea, for thy sake are we 
killed all the day long; we are counted 
as sheep for the slaughter. 








ao Psa. 23. 4.—w Job 11, 18; Psalm 68, 31.— 
y Job 31.14; Psa, 139.1; Jer. 17. 10.—2 Rom. 
8. 36.—a Psalm 7, 6; 85. 233 59. 4, 5; 78. 65. 





cr congregate nightly, (for they go in 
large companies.) Thus while the sur- 
viving captives were sold into slavery 
till they brought no price, (verse 12,) 
their dead in battle were left to be 
devoured on battle fields, where jack- 
als congregated. See on Psa. Ixiii, 10, 
and Judges xv, 4. 

20. If we have forgotten—Com- 
pare Job xxxi. 

21. Shall not God search this— 
The psalmist appeals to the omniscience 
of God for the confirmation of his words. 

22. Flor thy salke—Because of thee 
we are killed. The issue was a relis- 
ious one, and the canse was Jehovah’s, 
The war had come upon Hezekiah be- 
cause he had renounced allegiance to 
the king of Assyria, which Ahaz, his 
father, had impiously tendered for po- 
litical ends, having first declined the 
offered help of the Lord. See 2 Kings 
xvi, 7; Isa. vii, viii; 2 Kings xviii, 7. 
In this Hezekiah had acted in the in- 
tegrity of a theocratic king, but it 
drew down upon him the wrath of 
Sennacherib. Counted as sheep for 
the slaughter—That is, counted out 
of, and set apart from, the flock for 
slaughter. See on verse 11. 

23. Awake — An anthropomorph- 
ism. God appears to sleep when he 
withholds answer to prayer, and help 
from the distressed. The same impas- 
sioned language is used in verse 24. 
Verses 23-26 are an earnest cry for 
help. 


PSALM XLV. 


The first verse is a dedication of 
the ode to the king. From verse 2-9, 
the king is praised; 1.) for his person, 
verse 2; 2.) for his conquests, verses 
3-5; 3.) for his righteous government, 
verses 6, 7; 4.) for the magnifivence 


iI give the former precedence. 
_ king is in the line of theocratic mon- 
‘arehs, and it is this feature of the . 





23 * Awake, why sleepest thou, O 
Lord? arise, ° cast ws not off for ever. 
24 ° Wherefore hidest thou thy fuce, and 
forgettest our affliction and our oppres- 
sion? 25 For ‘our soul is bowed down 
to the dust: our belly cleaveth unto the 
earth. 26 Arise ‘for our help, and re- 
deem us for thy mercies’ suke. 





b Verse 9.—ce Job 13. 24; Psalm 13.1; 88.14 
—  d Psalm 119. 25. 4 Hebrew, a@ help 
Jor us. ; 











of his palace and the renown of his 
family, verses 8,9. Verses 10-15 are an 
address to the queen, while verses 16, 17 
are an anticipation of their UWustrious 
progeny and the perpetuation of the 
royal dynasty. The psalm is evidently 
a marriage song, though not wholly 
restricted to that limit. It is prophetic, 
also, though, in conformity to the com- 
mon law of typical Messianic prophecy, 
it retains a historic basis. It may not 
be always easy to discover, as Dean ~ 
Milman has said, “what are the ir- 
repealable truths of the Bible, and 
what the imaginative (poetic) vesture, 
or frame work, in which truths are 
set;” and yet by the spiritually minded 
Bible student the line of distinction is 
always traceable. The order of pro- 
cedure is obvious. The historie and 
literal sense should be first ascertained, 
and through this the prophetic and 
spiritual, The literal, as in parables, 
is always the step of ascent to the 
spiritual. So in the psalm before us. 
The question arises, Was it a Hebrew 
or a Persian monareh to whom the 
psalm is dedicated? The highly ori- 
ental style would assign it to one of 
these. Plausible considerations plead 
for the latter, but, contrary to a former 
opinion, (my ‘‘ Psalms Chronologically 
Arranged,” etc.,) upon mature thought, 
The 


psalm (verses 6, 7) which is quoted by 
the author of the Hebrews in chap- 
ter i, 8, 9. This is decisive of a He- 
brew sovereign; and the current of 
critical opinion is in this direction. 
The strong resemblance of the style 
to that of the Song of Solomon, of 
which poem it is “a concise model,” 
(Hale,) seems sufficient to decide him 
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PSALM XLV. 


_ To the chief Musician lupon Shoshannim, for 
the sons of Korah, 2 Maschil, A Song of loves. 


\ | Y heart *is inditinga good matter: 
I speak of the things which I 


1 Psa. 69, 80, title.- —2 Or, ef instruction.— 
8B Heb, doileth, or, 0 ubbleth Up. 
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have made touching the king: my tongue 
is the pen of a ready writer, 2 Thou 
art fairer than the children of men: 
* srace is poured into thy lips: therefore 
God hath blessed thee for ever. 

3 Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 








a@ Luke 4. 22, —0 Isa, 49. 2; Heb. 4. 12; Rev. 
1,165 19. 15. 








to be the author as well as the sub- 

' jest; and as Stanley says of the Song, 
we may say of the psalm: ‘“ The scene 
is such as could bave been laid in Sol- 

~ omon’s court, and in no other period 
of the Hebrew monarchy.” If, as has 

_ been supposed, the beautiful ‘ Abishag 
the Shunammite,” (1 Kings ii, 21, 22,) 
was the same as the ‘Shulamite”’ 
(Song of Solomon vi, 13) who was 
the heroine of that incomparable pas- 
toral, it is different in the case before 
us. Here the bride, or queen consort, 
is of foreign extraction, as appears 
from verse 10, the favourite of the king, 
which corresponds with the daughter 
of Pharaoh, 1 Kings iii, 1. 

The psalm, as above stated, is not 
wholly an epithalamium, though in 
that strain, but fits better Solomon’s 
maturer years, when lie had acquired 
fame for wisdom, for government, and 
for war, verses 3-5. It was not till 
the twentieth year of his reign, ac- 
cording to Hale, (twenty second year 
according to Calmet and Usher,) that 
is own palace and that for his Egyp- 
tian wife were finished. 1 Kings vii, 8; 
ix, 24; 2 Chron. viii, 11. His mar- 
riage with that princess occurred early 
in his reign: too early for the display 

_ of those wonderful qualities which are 
celebrated in this psalm 1 Kings iii, 1. 
It was after the twentieth year of his 
reiyvn, and after he had finished his 
great buildings within and about Jeru- 
galem, that God appeared to him ina 
dream and renewed to him his cove- 

-nant with David. 1 Kings ix, 1-65. 
Solomon was now in the zenith of his 
power and fame, and at this time his 
kingdom was modelled after that of 
his father’s. His great offence and 
defection occurred later, ‘‘when he was 
old,” about the thirty-fourth year of 
ais reign and the fifty-fifth of his age. 

‘1 Kings xi,/1, et seg. It seems most 
suitable, therefore, to date this psalm 





at the removal of his Egyptian wife 
from Zion to her new palace, and her 
formal occupancy of the same 

TirLeE: Upon Shoshannim — The 
plural of Shooshan. See note on title 
of Psalmlx. Sons of Korah—See ou 
title of Psalm xlii. Mlaschil—See on ° 
title of Psalm xxxii. A song cf loves 
—Or, a song of loveliness, the plural 
feminine being used in the abstract; or, 
a song of the dearly beloved, as in Jer. 
xii, 7, where the same word occurs. 
This phraseology allies the psalin to 
the Song of Solomon. 

1. My heart is inditing—Literally, 
is boiling over. Lam full of my subject. 
A good matter—A pleasant word, or 
discourse, equal to ‘a song of loves,’> 
in the title. Which I have made 
touching the king—Literally. J am 
speaking my words to the king; that is, 
the king is my thenie, or, I dedicate my 
works to him. Ready writer—A 
rapid scribe, an expert. Verse | is a 
dedicatory introduction. 

2. Thou art fairer — The poet 
strikes at once into the heart of his 
theme, the king; and first, of his person. 
Grace is poured into thy lips— 
“Grace,” in the sense of benignity, kind- 
ness, favour. From the beauty of his 
person the description rises to the 
beauty or loveliness of his character, 
evidenced by his words or discourse. 
Eccles x, 12. Therefore — Because 
of this faultless character. God hath 
blessed thee for ever—. The most 
compreliensive expression for happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

3, Gird thy sword—He proceeds 
to describe tiie king as a conqueror. 
This has been supposed to be inappli- 
cable to Solomon, whose reign was 
peaceful. 1 Kings iv, 25. But after 
the death of David, Syria-Zobah and 
Kdom, two powerful nations, which 
David had subdued with difficulty, re- 
volted. 1 Kings xi, 14-25. Moreover, 
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*O most mighty, with thy glory and thy 


PSALM XLY. ‘pie 


6 ‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever und ~ 


majesty. 4 “And in thy majesty tride| ever: the sceptre of thy kingdom is a 


prosperously, because of truth and meek- 
ness and righteousness; and thy right 
hand shall teach thee terrible things. 
5 Thine arrows are sharp in the heart 
of the king’s enemies ; whereby the peo- 
ple fall under thee. 


right sceptre. 7% ®Thou lovest right- 
eousness, and hatest wickedness: there- 
fore ® God, thy God, ‘ hath anointed thee 
with the oil ‘of gladness above thy 
fellows. : 

8 | All thy garments smeld of myrrh, 








ce Isuiah 9. 6.—d Revelation 6, 2.—4 He- 
brew, prosper thou, ride thou.—e Numbers 
24, 8; Zechariah 9, 13, 14, 


the sword belonged to the rank of the 
king as an emblem of power, courage, 
and victory. O most mighty — 0 
mighty one. “‘ Most” is not in the text. 
The title applies to one mighty in 
deeds, especially in war. Thy glory 
and thy majesty—Kinely attributes, 
generally ascribed to God, as Psalm 
xxi, 5. 

4. Ride prosperously—tThe figure 
is that of a conqueror in his war 
chariot. Because of truth and meek- 
ness and righteousness — It is bet- 
ter to understand this as referring to 
the issue or object of the war in the 
sense of “in the cause of truth,” etce., 
as in Psa. lxxix, 9. We may suppose 
Solomon to have quelled the rebellion, 
(verse 3,) to which allusion is here 
made. But the language is Messianic. 
The war is not carnal, but spiritual, 
2 Cor. x, 4. See Rev. xix, 11-16. 
The Christian war is for and in truth, 
meekness, and righteousness. 

5. The people fall — There is no 
withstanding the power of the war- 
king. His enemies submit and return 
to duty, or perish. See Psa. ii, and ex. 

6, 7, From the king in war, (verses 
3-5,) the poet now turns to the king in 
peace—his rank and the quality and per- 
petuity of hisgovernment. Thy throne, 


O God — The title “God,” prby, 


could apply to Solomon only in the 
theocratic sense, as the representative 
of God, or, as Calvin says. “ because 
God hath imprioted some mark of 
his glory in kings,” and thus the same 
title is sometimes used. Hxod. vii, 1; 
Psalm Ixxxi, 1,6; compare John x, 34. 
But the historie view fulls far into the 
background, and the language passes 
clearly into the typically prophetic, as 
quoted in Heb. i, 8, where see note, 





f Psalm 93.2; Heb. 1. 8.—g Psalm 33, 5.— 
h Isaiah 61. 1.—7 1 Kings 1. 39, 40.—4 Psalm 
21. 6.2 Sol. Song 1. 3. 








Messiah, not Solomon, is now the 
theme. God, thy God — This, as 
Perowne says, makes a distinct per- 
sonality of this theocratic king Zrom 
God himself. The pronoun refers to 
Messiah, the perpetuity of whose 
throne is for ever and ‘ever, or tc 
eternity and eternity, applying to Da- 
vid’s throne only as a type, 2 Sam.- 
vii, 16, Psalm Ixxxix, 36, and as it 
merges and reappears in Christ. Acts 
ii, 30. The terms right, righteous- 
ness, hatest wickedness, are charac- 
teristic of the king and government, 
and are a pledge that sin will be pun- 
ished and obedience lovingly rewarded 
—two elements of all perfect govern- 
ment and of the gospel kingdom. 
John iii, 35, 36; 2 Thess i, 7-10. 
Anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness—Not as a coronation cere- 
mony, but as a token of joy and the 
reward of a righteous administration, 
as the therefore, stating the reason of 
this anointing, and the past tense of 
the verbs, indicate. Fellows—Thy 
companions, associates. See this ful- 
filled in Solomon, 1 Kings iii, 12, and 
iv, 30, 31; and in Christ, Eph. i, 20-22, 
Phil. ii, 9. 

8, 9. The description of the king eul- 
minates in these verses. He has heen 
praised as a man, as a warrior, aus a 
ruler, and now as bridegroom. The 
scene supposes the bridegroom issuing 
from the palace attended by musical 
bands to welcome and escort him to 
the queen. Thy garments smell of 
myrch—Literally, All thy garments 
myrrh, aloes, and cassia, as if the sub- 
stance of his garments was of costly aro- 
matics. The Orientals are lavish of 
perfumery, especially on festive occa- 
sions, upon their persons, clothes, beds, 
and apartments. Song of Solomon i, 3, 
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and aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory 
palaces, whereby they have made thee 
glad. 9 ™ Kings’ daughters were among 
thy honourable women: "upon thy right 
hand did stand the queen in gold of 


ee 
m Sol. Song 6. 8.——n See 1 Kin. 2. 19.—0 See 


iv, 11, 16. The Hebrews obtained it 
mostly from Southern Arabia. Ivory 
palaces—Palaces inlaid with ivory, or 
adorned with ivory furniture. 1 Kings 
xxii, 39; Amos iii, 15. Such seenis to 
have been the ‘* tower of David, builded 
for an armory,” (Solomon’s Song iv, 4, 
vii, 4,) situated at the northeast corner 
of Zion, “at the turning of the wall.” 
(Neh. iii, 19.) The same is probably 
the edifice called, 1 Kings vii, 2, “ the 
house of the forest of Lebanon,” which 
was built by Solomon. See also Isaiah 
xxii, 8. The reader must not con- 
found this with the so-called “‘ tower, 
or castle, of David,” on the northwest 
corner of Zion, near the Jaffa gate. 
Sce note on Psa. xlviii, 12. Whereby 
they have made thee glad—The 
Hebrew is somewhat obscure from the 
doubtful meaning of %3!3, (minnee,) 


translated “whereby.” Some take it 
as they do }1), (min,) with paragogic 


yod, (°,) and read from the wory palaces, 
therefrom they rejoice thee. Others 
‘take it as a proper noun for Minni, a 
province of Armenia, (Jer. li, 27,) but 
in Jeremiah’s time subject to Media, 
and read, from palaces adorned with 
Armenian iwory they make thee glad. 
Others still regard it as an apocopated 
form of the plural D319, (minneem,) 


which word in Psalm cl, 4 is translated 
stringed instruments, and read, Out of 
the wory palaces with stringed instru- 
ments they delight thee, which is the 
more common and probable interpreta- 
tion. 

9. Kings’ daughters — Historically 
the description here given could apply 
only to Solomon.. Queen—The word 
means bride, or queen consort. Right 
hand—The place of honour. 1 Kings 
ii, 19. Im gold of Ophir—With gar- 
ments trimmed and decorated with 
gold. Where Ophir was is not known. 


It was a country reached only by sea, | 








and hence known only to the Tyrians, , 


Vou. V.—10 


Ophir. 10 Hearken, O daughter, and 
consider, and incline thine ear; ° forget 
also thine own people, and thy father’s 
house; 11 So shall the king greatly 
desire thy beauty: ? for he is thy Lord; 








Deut. 21. 13.—g Psalm 95. 6; Isaiah 54. 5. 





and to the Hebrews in David’s time 
through them. 

10. The address is henceforward to 
the bride. With a traceable line of 
historic allusion, a higher and mystical 
sense attaches to the descriptions. As 
the king was typical of Christ, so now 
is his bride of the Church, according 
to a frequent metaphor of Scripture. _ 
The personal character of the queen 
must here be left out. It is her rela- 
tion to the king, not her piety, which 
gives the foundation of the metaphor. 
Hearken, O daughter—The address 
is in the familiar style of a parent or 
senior, like 1 Jolin ii, 1, and the three- 
fold call for attention—hear, see, ex- 
tend the ear, (or lan jorward,) that you 
may catch the sounds better—suggests 
the importance of the matter to be com- 
municated. Forget also thine cwn 
people — Tlis is the momentous 
thought to which the poet had invoked 
so careful attention. Taking the bride 
to be Pharaoh’s danghter, this might be 
considered as an earnest exhortation to 
her to forsake the idolatry of her ances- 
tors and people, and identify herself 
in religion and nationality with the 
Hebrew family. This, had she thor- 
oughly heeded, might have had a pow- 
erful influence for good over the 
king’s after life. But although we 
may suppose her native superstition 
was much modified, the fact that her 
queenly residence was fixed outside 
the walls of Zion, for rel'gious reasons; 
(2 Chron. viii, 11,) indicates a public 
disfavour to her religion. But the ex- 
lortation is to the Church, as a people 
called out from the world, to forsake 
people and kindred, even all, for Christ. 

11. For he is thy Lord—“ Lord,” 
here, is 11g, Adon, (often written IN 


Adonah,) which is here to be under- 

stood of Christ in its prophetic appli- 

cation, the bride being the Churelh, of 

which, figuratively, he is. the Head 

and Lord. Kph, v, 23-25. In Psalm 
0. T, 
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and worship thou him. 12 And the 
daughter of Tyre shall be there with a 
gift; even ‘the rich among the people 
shall entreat ®thy favour. 

13 * The king’s daughter 7s all glori- 
ous within: her clothing is of wrought 
gold. 14 *She shall be brought unto 
the king in raiment of needlework: the 
virgins her companions that follow her 


shall be brought unto thee. 15 ' Witt 
ladness and rejoicing shall they be 
Btousht : they shall enter into the king’s 
alace. 16 Instead of thy fathers shall 
e thy children, "whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth. 17 "I 
will make thy name to be remembered 
in all generations: therefore shall the 
people praise thee for ever and ever. 





_g Psa. 22. 2); 72. 10; Isa. 49. 23 ; 60. 3—5 Heb. 
thy fuce.—- Rev. 19, 7, 8.—s Sol. Song 1. 4. 


fIsa. 35.10; 51. 11,—w 1 Pet. 2. 9: Rev. 1.6° 
3.10; 20. &6——v Mal. 1. 11. 





xevii, 5, (see note on Psalm xcevii, 7.) 
he is called ‘t Lord of the whole earth ;” 
and in Psalm ex, 1, 5, he is specially 
distinguished from Jehovah, as here, by 
the title Adonah; and in Psa. ii, 2, 6, 7, 
by “ Messiah,” “king,” “Son of God.” 
Historically this verse, as to conjugal 
relation, must be viewed in the light of 
oriental custom and civilization. See 
Gen, xvili, 12; 1 Pet. iii, 6. Worship— 
Bow down to him, the eastern method 
of reverence to superiors, and the ap- 
propriate form of divine worship, (Psa. 
xev, 6,) and in its highest spiritual 
sense applied to Christ, Eph. ili, 14; 
Phil. ii, 10; Heb. i, 6. 

12. The daughter of Tyre—A 
fizurative expression for the people of 
Tyre, as the frequent phrase ‘‘ daugh- 
ter of Zion” is a poetic form for the 
inhabitants and worshippers in Zion. 
There is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that Tyre and other na- 
tions should represent themselves with 
valuable gifts at Solomon’s nuptials 
with the daughter of the powerful 
king of Eeypt, or on the memorable 
occasion of the formal occupancy of 
her new palace. But prophetically 
we know this honour is to he conferred 
on Christ and his Church. Psalm 
Ixxii, 10, 11; Isaiah xlix, 23. 

13. King’s daughter is all glori- 
ous within—That is, in her interior 
apartments of the harem. Gesenius 
supposes it to be the inner wall of the 
house, opposite the entrance, the place 
of the throne, and hence equal to 
“upon the throne.” But it seems 
more natural and more in accordance 
with usxge to simply understand it of 
her own apartments, which Solomon 
had finished in such magnificence. 
Clothing is of wrought gold—(old 
inwrought with the texture of the fab- 
ric; au embroidery of gold settings. 











14, 15. Having described (verse 13) 
the splendour of the “ king’s daughter,” 
in her private chamber as one attire¢ 
for the marriage, the psalmist now pro 
ceeds to the ceremony of escorting her 
to the king’s palace, or more probably 
to her own house, which Solomon had 
prepared with such unwonted tasie. 
The imagery is intensely Oriental_ 
See Esther ii, 15; Solomon’s Song i, 4. 
On the allegorical interpretation of the 
“bride” and her attire, which at once 
symbolizes the richness and purity of 
the Church, see Rev. xix, 7; xxi, 2, 9. 
Compare Isa. xlv, 5; Ilxi, 10; 2 Cor. 
xi, 2; Eph. v, 23-27. 

16,17. From the wedded pair the 
poet turns to the illustrious progeny. 
Instead of thy fathers shall be thy 
children — A proverbial expression 
for a renowned posterity. The children 


‘shall excel their fathers, who will de- 


rive more honour from having such sons 
than from ali their titlés of grandeur 
and royalty. Princes in all the 
earth — The diffusion of the royai 
family in their proper rank and char- 
acter will give a world wide fame to 
the dynasty. Such shall be the glory 
of the sons and daughters born to God 
inthe Church. Thy name...remem- 
bered in ail generations—Literally, 
in every generation and generation, that 
is, perpetually, without intermission. 
People praise thee for ever and 
ever—Literally, to eternity and jper- 
petuity. This applies to Christ and his 
Chureh only. The language is too 
lofty and emphatic for any literal ap- 
plication, even giving the most liberal 
allowance for the oriental imagination. 
Thus shall Christ be glorified in his 
Chureh. To recapitulate, he shall be 
gloriied in the beauty of his person 
and the grace of his words, verse 2: 
for the might and majesty of his victo 
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PSALM XLVI. 
To the chief Musician 1 for the sons of Korah, 
2A Song upon 3Alamoth, 
OD is our * refuge and strength, °a 
A very present help in trouble.. 
2 Therctore will not we fear, though 
the earth be removed, and though the 
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mountains be carried into 4the midst of 
the sea; 3 ° Though the waters thereof 
roar and be troubled, though the moun- 
tains shake with the pwrelliig thereof. 
Selah. 4 There is “a river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad ‘the city of 
God, the holy place of the tabernacles of 





1 Or, of —2 Psalms 48, 66.——3 | Chron, 
15. 20.—@ Psa. 62. 7,83 91. 2; 142. 5. Deut. 
4.7; Psa. 145. 18. 


4 Heb. the heart of the seas. —c Psa. 93. 3, 43 
Jer. 5, 22; Matt, 7. 25.—d See Isaiah & 7.— 
é Psa. 48. 1,8; Isa. 60. 14 








ries as the ‘‘captain of our salvation,” 
yerses 3-5; for the righteousness and 
holiness of his government, verses 6, 7; 
for his magnificence as the bridegroom 
of the Church, verses 8, 9; for the 
beauty, purity and excellence of his 
bride, the Church, verses 10-15; and, 
as a culminating joy, for the noble 
character of the converts—* princes in 
all the earth””—which shall be born to 
him in the Chureh, through whom, in 
an exalted measure, “shall be made 
known to the principalities and pow- 
ers in heaveuly places, the manifold 
wisdom of God,” in moral government 
andredemption. LEpb. iii, 10: 2 Thess. 
i, 10. Amen and amen. 
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The psalm celebrates « great victory 
over the heathen armies, verse 6. It 
was not a foreign war, for the scene 
is laid in Judah. The capital had 
been threatened, (verses 4, 5;) and its 
sudden deliverance (verse 9) the peo- 
ple are now invited to approach and wit- 
ness. Verse 8. The Jehovah Immanu, 
—Jehovah with us, verses 7, 11—equal 
to Immanuel, God with us, (Isa. vii, 14, 
viii, 8,) has led some to suppose Isaiah 
was the author, but this, though pos- 
sible, is unnecessary; and, as in the 
title, we may safely assign it to the 
Korahitie familys The mention of 
“chariot,” (versé 9,) as the pride and 
reliance of the enemy, decides that the 
occasion could not have been the over- 
throw of the Arabians in J ehoshaphat’s 
reign, (see introduction to Psalms xlvii, 
xlviii,) with whom the use of the war 
chariot was impossible, but could ap- 
ply only to Sennacherib, (2 Kings 
xviii, 13. See notes for further evi- 
dence.) The joyful praise and trium- 
phant faith of the psalm are suited to 
the Church in her greatest militant 
victories. 





TirLE: Sons of Korah—See on 
title of Psalm xlii. Upon Alamoth— 
*“ Alamoth ” is taken by Furst to denote 
a musical choir, dwelling perhaps in Ale- 
meth, a town supposed by Schwarz 
and others to be the same as Almit, 


|or Almuth, about a mile northeast of 


Anathoth, and about four miles from 
Jerusalem. 1 Chron. vi, 60. Others, 
for etymological reasons, suppose it to 
denote an instrument of music, as a 
lute; others, with more probability, 
understand a mode of music, a virgin 
mode. 1 Chron. xy, 20. See on title 
of Psalm ix. > 

1, Refuge and strength — Two 
stroig words to express complete 
safety. Wery present help—titer- 
ally, God has been found a help in dis- 
tress exceedingly. The idea is of great- 
ness and sufficiency of help. 

9. The all-sufficiency of divine aid 
precludes fear. The earth be re- 
moved—The most stable and abiding 
of figures. Psalm civ, 5; Kecles. i, 4. 
Mountains — Emblems of strength 
and firmness. Job ix, 6; Psa. xvni, 7. 
The suppositional conditions imply the 
greatest disorder, if not the dissolution 
of the system of nature, illustrating 
human catastrophes terrible and world 


wide. The propnetic writings abound 
in such imagery. Compare Hab. 
iii, 17-19. 


4, A river—The word denotes & 
perennial river, as distinguished from a 
winter torrent. The streams whereof 
—That is, its divisions, or channels. The 
idea is, that of a copious, living stream 
distributed by pipes and aqueducts. 
Make glad the city of God—lts 
abundant supply, even during the close 
siege from which they had been deliv- 
ered, should refresh and enliven the city. 
The water supplies of ancient Jerusalem 
were the admiration of the world. If 
Assyria boasted of her Tigris, Babylon 
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of her Euphrates, Damascus of her 
Abana and Pharpar,and Egypt of her 
Nile, so could Zion, in her nest among 
the mountains, glory in-her peaceful 
and living Shiloah, especially as the 
emblem of the unfailing grace of Is- 
rael’s God. The holy place, etc.— 
Hebrew, The holy, the dwelling places of 
the Most High. The reference to the 
temple and its outer buildings is clear. 
“ Holy place” is not a synonymous 
parallel to ‘city of God,” but is an in- 
tensive carrying forward of the de- 
scription, asif it read ‘the city of God, 
even the holy place” [temple.] The 
“river” here alluded to is, doubtless, the 
same as Shiloah, (Isaiah viii, 6,) known 
in later times as Siloam, (John ix, 7,) 
where it applies only to a pool sup- 
plied as we shall see by this river. 
The psalmist alludes to this stream, 
not because it was the only supply, 
but an important one, which had just 
then, by Hezekiah’s energetic war 
preparations, gained unprecedented 
celebrity by having been diverted and 
brought through the city. Of this river 
it is said, 2 Chron. xxxii, 3, that it ‘tran 
through the midst of the land,” which 
the Septuagint reads: ‘ flowed [lit- 
erally, made a division] through the 
city.” That Hezekiah caused it to 
flow through the city none will doubt. 
But in what direction, and where the 
‘“Upper Gihon’ was located, are not 
so clear. Future discovery must final- 
ly determine this. Robinson supposed 
that the source of the stream was 
“the ancient Fountain of Gihon, on 
the higher ground west of the city,” 
northwesterly from the Jaffa Gate. 
This would bring its waters to the so- 
called Pool of Hezekiah, within the 
modern walls, and, eastward between 
Acra and Zion, to the temple area. But 
Ritter says: ‘It seems much more 
probable, much more conformable to 
all the conditions of the case, that 
they were connected with the north 
side of Jerusalem;”? and with Krafft 
he locates the ‘Old Pool” of Isaiah 
(xxii, 11) and “ Upper Pool” of Isaiah 
(xxxvi, 2, the source of Shiloah) near 
the modern Damascus gate. To the 
same effect Barclay argues. (City of 
the Great King, p. 304, et seg.) The 
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entire evidence on this subject, which 
seems quite conclusive, would deter- 
mine the source of Shiloah to be some 
copious spring or fountain—the chief, if 
not the only one of the city—situated 
north, not far from the source of Kidron, 
supplied with tanks or reservoirs, prob- 
ably the same as are still found there. 


Serpent's Poot =| 


Old Pool 
co 


DAMASCUS GATE y 


JERUSALEM 


WITH WATERS OF SHILOAH 


This fountain was closed up by Heze- 
kiah, and the overflow of its waters, 
brought down southward by an under- 
ground conduit, (2 Chron. xxxii, 4, 
Keelus. xlviii, 17,) through the natural 
valley between Bezetha and Moriah 
on the east and Acra and Zion on the 
west, till, coming opposite the modern 
mosque Haram-es-Sherif, about mid- 
way of the temple area, it was turned 
eastward to the great reservoir under 
the temple, (under modern es-Sukrah, or 
the Rock ;) thence, as it appears, south- 
ward to supply other subterranean 
tanks and cisterns known to exist 
within and around the mosque el-Aksa, 
on the southern limit of the ancient 
temple enclosure; thence southeasterly 
to the Fountain of the Virgin; thence 
southward to the Pool of Siloam; and 
thence to the Kidron and the Dead 
Sea. The waters of the fountain-head 
are known to resemble in taste those 
under the mosque, (the old temple site,) 
and those of the pools of the Virgin 
and of Siloam, showing that they have 
a common origin. It is already known 
that these pools are fed by the same 
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the Most High. 5 God is‘ in the midst 
of her; she shall not be moved: God 
shall help her, Sand that right early. 
6 ©The heathen raged, the kingdoms 
were moved: he uttered his voice, * the 

J Deut. 23. 14; Isa. 12, 6: Ezek, 43. 7,9; Hosea 
11.9; Joel 2. 27: Zeph. 3.15; Zech. 2. d, 10, 115 
8. 3.—5 Heb. when the morning appeareth. 
See Exodus 14. 24, 27; 2 Chron. 20. 20; Psalm 
stream whose rock-cut channel has 
been traced from Siloam to the south- 
eri wall of the old temple enclosure; 
while on the north, travellers, by put- 
ting their ears close to the ground, 
near the Damascus gate, “hear the 
noise of running water, which may be 
traced through the middle of the city 
{as above described) as far as oppo- 
site to es-Sukrah,” already mentioned. 
This is well attested, and this stream 
would seem to have been the main 
artery of the city and temple water 
works. Certainly the diversion of its 











waters through the city was one of 


the great acts of Hezekiah’s reign. 
Vast subterranean reservoirs, protected 
by heavy arched stone and mason 
work, and connected by pipes, still ex- 
ist under the temple area and the city, 
which were filled partly by rain, but 
mostly by running water from abroad. 
These were reached through mouths, 
shafts, or wells in the temple enclo- 
sure, (Isa. xii, 3, John vii, 37, 38,) and 
elsewhere. This mysterious river, 
whose “streams,” or divisions, glad- 
dened “the city of God and the holy 
place,” has a further symbolic signifi- 
cance of gospel grace and eternal life. 
See the figure expanded, in Hzekiel 
xlvii, 1-12, Zech. xiv, 8, and ‘‘the 
river of life” proceeding ‘out of the 
throne of God atid the Lamb,” Rev. 
xxii, 1. Tacitus (Hist, book 5, § 12,) 
mentions the ‘fountain of living wa- 
ter” under the temple at Jerusalem, 
which Milton calls 
 Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 

Isaiah (viii, 6) refers to the gentle flow 
of its waters, imparting life and cheer 
to the city. 

5. God is in the midst of her— 
Not the natural strength of the city, 
nor its improved fortifications, com- 
missary supplies, extensive water 
works, military discipline, and arsenal 


earth melted. 7 ‘+The Lorp of hosts 
is with us ; the God of Jacob is 6 our ref- 
uge. Selah. 

8 *Come, behold the works of the 
Lorp, what desolations he hath made in 
30. 5; 143. 8——g Psalm 2. 1.——h Joshua 2. 
9, 24.——é Verse 11; Numbers 14. 9; 2 Chron. 
13. 12.—6 Hebrew, « high place for us, Psalm 
9. 9.—& Psalm 6b, 4. 
stores, on which Hezekiah had be- 
stowed such timely attention — not 
these were the strength of the city, 
but God, who was in the midst of her. 
Right early—Literally, at the wncov- 
ering of dawn; the earliest day streak, 
before the dawn proper: that is, im- 
mediately, in the orportune moment. 

6. The heathen raged—Compare 
Isa. x, 24-34, on Sennacherib’s entrance 
into Judah, and 2 Kings xviii, 17-35, 
on his blasphemous boasting. He 
uttered his voice—The voice of 
God is opposed to the arrogant and 
impious boasting of the enemy. This 
availed nothing, that caused the earth 
to melt, that is, the hearts of the ene- 
my to dissolve in fear. See also Josh. 


ii, 9. The Hebrew Sip, (kohi,) “‘ voice,” 








does not always apply to the humaz 
“voice,” or even to articulate sound, 
but always means an audible sound o1 
some sort of definite import, as “a 
voice of rain,” (thunder,) 1 Kings 
xviii, 41; and “voice of chariots, ana 
voice of horses,” 2 Kings vii, 6. So 
“the voice of a marching in the tops 
of the mulberry trees,” 2 Sam. v, 24, 
(where see note,) might have been 
caused by a wind miraculously ordered. 
Isaiah (xxxvii, 7) describes the over- 
throw of Sennacherib’s army to have 


been by a blast, or wind, (my,) which 


would fitly apply to the simoon, the 
scourge and terror of Palestine and the 
Desert. See on Psa. ciii, 16, and xi, 6. 
Though its approach is heard at a 
great distance, in this case it awoke no 
soldier, owing to the preternatural 
sleep referred to in Psa. lxxvi. 6, where 
see note. 

7. A refrain, as in verses 1 and 11, 
which see. 

8. Come, behold—An invitation to 
survey the fearful field of death. Read 
2 Kings xix, 35. 
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the earth, 9 'He maketh wars to 
cease unto the end-of the earth; he 
™breaketh the bow, and cutteth the 
spear in sunder; "he burneth the 
chariot in the fire. 10 Be still, and 
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know that I am God. °I will be ex- 
alted among the heathen, I will be ex- 
alted in the earth. 11 °The Lorp of 
hosts zs with us; the God of Jacob is 
our refuge. Selah. 





UIsaiah 2, 4m Psalm 76. 3.—wn Ezekiel 


39. 9.—o Isaiah 2. 11, 17.—p Verse 7. 





9. Burneth the chariot in the fire 
—tThis, according to Ezek. xxxix, 9, 10, 
would mean that the chariots should 
sorve us common fuel for the inhabitants. 
Thus what was intended as an engine 
of destruction God couverts into the 
humblest use of peaceful life. Thus 
the sword also shall be beaten into 
the ploughshare, Isa. ii, 4. God will 
rebuke the pride and ambition of man. 
The allusion to the war chariot could 
apply only to Sennacherib’s army, not 
to the Arabians in Jehoshaphat’s reign, 
(2 Chron. xx,) and is decisive against 
dating the psalm at the latter inva- 





























sion. See the introduction to Psalm 
xlvii. 

10. Be still, and know that I am - 
God—The great moral lesson of the 
psalm. The uproar of war is ended, the 
elements are hushed. The address is to 
Hebrew and Assyrian. Let the former 
‘he still,” cease from his fears and 
anxieties, the latter from his arrogance 
and pride. Let God alone be exalted. 
He only is to.be feared. Psa. Ixxvi, 8. 

11. The Lord of hosts, ete.— This 
is the befitting refrain (verses 1 and 7) 
for closing, as itis the key note and 
central idea of the psalm. 




























































































































































































EXxcavatTED SEA UNDER THE TEMPLE AREA. 


PSALM XLVII. 


The fundamental idea of Psalms 
xlyi and xlviii is the same, namely, 
praise to God as the true King and 
Saviour of Israel. They agree, also, as 
hymns of praise on the occasion of 
some great deliverance, without a bat- 
tle, from heathen armies. In Psalm 
xlvii, however, there is no allusion to 
“chariots,” as in Psalm xlvi, 9: nor to 
supplies of water as the pride of Jeru- 
sulem, with a pointing to Hezekiah’s 


reign. See note on Psa. xlvi, 4. But 
with Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, Moll, 
and others, we may safely refer Psa. 
xlvii to the reign of Jehoshaphat, con- 
cerning the invasion of the hostile 
Arabians, whose object was to expe} 
the Israelites from the land, 2 Chron. 
xx, 11, as alluded to in verse 4 of the 
psalm. The jubilant praises of the 
Korahite choristers accord well, also, 
with 2 Chron. xx, 19, 22. The subju- 
gation of the heathen nations to Jelho- 
vah was the common medium through 


— 
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PSALM XLVII. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm 1 for the sons 
of Korah. 

H * clap your hands, all ye people ; 
shout unto God with the voice of 
triumph. 2 For the Lorp most high ts 
>terrible; °Ae és a great King over all 
the earth. 3 ‘He shall subdue the peo- 
ple under us, and the nutions under our 
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feet. 4 He shall choose our ‘inheri- 
tance for us, the excellency of Jacob 
whom he loved. Selah. 

5 ‘God is gone up with a shout, the 
Lorn with the sound of atrumipet. 6 Sing 
praises to God, sing praises: sing praises 
unto our King, sing praises. & For 
God és the King of all the earth : sin 
ye praises ? with understanding. 8 ' Go 





¥ Or, of —a Isa. 55. 12.— Deut. 7. 21; Neh. 
2 5; Psa. 76, 12—e Mal. 1. 14.——d Psa. 18. 47. 
—¢ 1 Pet. 1. 4. —/ Psa.68.24,25.—g Zech.14.9, 





h1 Cor, 14. 15, 16, —2 Or, every one thut hath 
understanding, —— 41 Chron, 16, 31; Psalm 
93. 1; 96. 10; 97. 1; 99.1; Rev. 19. 6. 





which the Old Testament prophets 
contemplated the couquest of Messiah 
and his spiritual Church, and thus this 
psalm has been accepted both by Jews 
and Christians as Messianic. Verse 5 
has been commonly taken as referring 
to the ascension of Christ, with which 
its very joyful and triumphant tone 
throughout agrees. 

1-4. The first division of the psalm 
ends, (verse 4,) with a “selah;” but the 
theme is one throughout, namely, the 
universal dominion of Jehovah, of 
which Israel is the centre and glory. 
Clap your hands—The highest dem- 
oustrations of joy are called for on an 
oceusion of unexampled mercy. Psa. 
xeviii. 8; Isa. lv, 12. Most high— 
A descriptive title of Jehovah, as also 
great King, quoted by Malachi (i, 14) 
in the same relation to his dominion 
over the heathen as here. Subdue the 
..-nations under our feet—This is 
not a description of the conversion of 
the nations, but of their forced and un- 
willing subjection, like that of captives 
in war, or tributary nations. So the 
word denotes. See notes on Psalms 
Ixvi, 3; Ixxxi, 15; xviii, 44; com- 
pare, also, Dent. xxxiii, 29, He shall 
choose our inheritance for us—This 
is a salient point in the psalm, and 
touches its historic occasion. The 
future tense is to be taken as the pres- 
ent, or as the continuance of a past 
act. God had chosen Israel for his 
peculiar people, and the land of Canaan 
for Israel’s possession. The ancient 
act of election, which was one of grace 
and not of merit, (Rom. ix, 11,) was for 
all time, and involved the place of 
their dwelling. Gen. xv, 7. The 
enemy had intended nothing less 
than to cast out Israel from his land, 
(see 2 Chron. xx,11;) but by defending 


their title through the recent miracu- 
lous deliverance, God had reaffirmed 
the ancient election, and maintained 
the right and dignity of his Church, 
through which the nations should yet 
make their submission to Him. The 
excellency of Jacob—The pride or 
excellency of Jacob was the good land 
to which he became heir, according to 
the rank of the first born. Whom he 
loved—Sce notes on Mal. i, 2; Rom. 
ix, 13. God sovereignly vonferred on 
Jacob the birthright, with its high 
temporal and spiritual honours, for pub- 
lic ends, leaving lis personal salvation 
on the same ground of free grace and 
free will as that of Esau, or any other 
man. 

5-9. This second strophe continues 
the strain of praise to Jehovah the 
King. God is gone up—More fully, 
Psalm Ixviii, 18, ‘‘ Thou hast asceuded 
on high.” Prophetic of Christ, as 
quoted by Paul from the Sepiuagint of 
the last quoted passage. Eph. iv, 8. 
This going “up” of Jehovah is his re- 
turn to his throne, from whence he had 
descended for the purpose of executing 
judgment on the nations. His return 
is triumphal, as becoming a conqueror. 
See no‘e on Psa. vii, 7. Thus by the 
ancient prophets a Christologie event 
is often seen through the medium of a- 
Jehovistie act. This verse has led the 
Church to select this psalm for use on 
Ascension Day. Understanding—He- 
brew, with «a maschil. or causing lo under- 
stand; that is, a song that shall rehearse 
the acts of God, for this only could give 
instruction. On “maschil” see note on 
title of Psa. xxxii. Godis honoured by 
having his works understood, not as 
to their physical or civil relations only, 
but especially as to their moral and ul- 
timate design. Here the lesson is the 
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reigneth over the heathen: God sitteth 
upon the throne of his holiness. 9 *The 
princes of the people are gathered to- 
gether, even the people of the God of 
Abraham: ' for the shields of the earth 
belong unto God: he is greatly exalted. 





30r, The voluntary of the people are gath- 
ered unto the people of the God of Abraham. 
—A Kom, 4, 11, 12. 





universal dominion of God as king over 
all nations. 


8. God reigneth over...heathen 
—D'i3, (goyim,) Gentiles, heathen na- 


tions, and in verses 2 and 8, “king over 
all the earth” —verse 4, ‘‘ peoples.” This 
Jehovistie reign was fully vindicated of 
old by calling or defending his Church 
in the midst of hostile nations. Thus 
he displayed his sovereign power over 
Keypt, the nations of Canaan, Syria, 
Assyria, Babylon, and Arabia. But the 
language takes a prophetic form, and 
is fully realized only in the eall and 
gathering of the nations under Messi- 
ah’s reign into one spiritual common- 
wealth, so often and strongly brought 
out by the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
See Eph. i, 10; ii, 11-19; iii, 10. God 
sitteth upon the throne—To which 
he had ascended, (verse 5,) and where 
he receives the homage and submission 
of the nations. 

9. The princes of the people 
are gathered—Literally, the willing 
minded of the nations are gathered. ‘The 
word rendered “princes” means, willing 
minded, free, voluntary, and hence nobles, 
princes, These had voluntarily as- 
sembled, as representatives, to pay 
tribute to Jehovah, their liege Lord and 
sovereign. The language has a pro- 
phetic outlook of gospel times. The 
poet had just announced that “ God 
reigneth over the Gentiles,” (verse 8 ;) 


and now the princes of the OMDY, am- 


meem—peoples, nations—meet to tender 
their submission and homage. Ewen 
the people of the God of Abraham 
—The word ‘‘even”’ is not in the He- 


brew, and “people,” here, (Qy,) is in the 


singular, of which peoples in the pre- 
ceding line is plural. Taking the sin- 
gular in its definitive sense of ‘ people 
of the God of Abraham "—the Hebrew 


PSALM XLVIII. 
A Song and Psalm 1! for the sons of Korah, 


( Seo is the Lorp, and greatly 
to be praised *in the city of our 
God, in the » mountain. of his holiness. 





Z Psalm 89. 181 Or, of —a Psalm 4¢. 4; 
pi .——b Isaiah 2. 2,3; Micah 4,1; Zechariah 





stock—and the plural in the sense of 
peoples, or nations of the Gentiles, 
which is in harmony with the connex- 
ion and admissible in usage, we derive 
the idea of the Church universal gath- 
ered out of all the nations: or, with 
Delitzsch, we may suppose “the prin- 
ces of the nations band themselves in- 
to a people of the God of Abraham.” 
Shields of the earth belong unto 
God—“ Shields of the earth” are, prob- 
ably, here put for the princes of thenations 
just mentioned, who are the’ natural 
protectors of society. See Hos. iv, 18, 
where shields is translated rulers. So 
God is called “our shield,” Psalm 
lxxxiv, 9. These centres and heads of 
civil power are in the hands and at the 
disposal of God, and when they sub- 
mit the people will follow. 


PSALM XLVIII. 


Psalm xlviii belongs to the same oc- 
casion, and is written in the same 
triumphal strain, as Psalm xlvii, with 
this peculiarity, that it celebrates the 
strong fortifications of Zion as the 
circumstance which caused terror to 
the enemy. It would seem that a re- 
connaissance lad secretly surveyed this 
fortress, (verses 4-6,) and pronounced 
it impregnable, about which a dispute 
and division arose among the invaders, 
which, with the surprise and confu- 
sion caused by the ‘“ambushments,’ 


}(2 Chron. xx, 22,) threw the bandit na 


tions into mutital suspicion and alarm, 
and finally turned their weapons upon 
each other. The whole history, to 
which the psalm is a companion piece, 
is highly characteristic of be Arsbian 
nations. 

The divisions are three. Verses 
1-8, the introduction; verses 4-8, the 
destruction of the enemy; verses 8-14, 
a thanksgiving. 

1-3. These verses declare the glory of 
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2 © Beautiful for situation, ‘the joy ofj 
the whole earth, 7s mount Zion, °on the 
sides of the north, ‘the city of the great 
King. 3 God is known in her palaces 
for a refuge. 

4 For, lo, * the kings were assembled, 
they passed by together. 5 They saw 
it, and so they marvelled; they were 





¢ Psa. 50. 2; Jer. 3,19; Lam. 2. 15; Dan. 9.9; | 
11. 16.—d Ezek, 20. §,—e Isa, 11. 13,7 Ma't. 
5. 35. —g 2Sam. 10. 6, 14, 16,18, 19. 


God in Zion, and the glory of Zion in the 
whole earth, first, for her strength and 
beanty, but chiefly as the abode and 
city of God. Thus the glory of God 
and of his Church is shown to be in- 
separable. Joy of the whole earth 
—'The strength of Jerusalem was the 
admiration of the nations, but proba- 
bly “joy of the whole earth” should 
read, “joy of the” whole land, namely, 
of Palestine. To the Hebrew only it 
could be a “joy.” The sides of the 
north—The hill Zion was cut on the 
north, northeast, and east by the deep 


Tyropeon valley. If we take ‘37, 


(yarkethe,) dual, for the “two sides of 
the north,’—that is, north and north- 
east of Zion,—the description answers 
literally to the central strength and 
glory of Jerusalem in her earlier his- 
tory, especially as beyond the Tyropeon, 
on the east and north, lay the rocky 
prominences of Ophel and Moriah, 
with their inaccessible fortifications, 
’ erowned with the palace of Solomon 
and the temple. It is wonderful that 
at this present time the excavations 
of Jernsalem are developing the amaz- 
ing strength of the ancient walls and 
substructures in this same locality. 
But this strength of Zion is only a 
type of the imperishable defences and 
stability of the true Church. Matthew 
xvi, 18; Isa. xxvi, 1. God is known 
in her palaces—This was her crown- 
ing glory. It was “the city of the great 
King.” 

4-8. In this division is noted the de- 
struction of the people’s enemies. The 
kings were assembled—Pointing to 

_aconfederate army and a war council of 
the chiefs. This does not suit the As- 
gyrian army, in which one ruling spir- 


e 


it, Sennacherib, held absolute sway. 

















troubled, avd hasted away. 6 Fear 
» took hold upon them there, ‘and pain, 
as of a woman in travail. '7 Thou * break- 
est the ships of Tarshish 'with an_east 
wind. 8 As we have heard, so have 
we secn in ™the city of the Lorp of 
hosts, in the city of our God: God will 
“establish it for ever. Selah. 





h Excd. 15. 15.—#é Hosea 18. 183.—k Ezekiel 
27. 26,1 Jer. 18, 17.—m Verses 1, 2.—n Isa. 
2.2; Micah 4, 1. 





2 Chron. xxxii. See notes on Psa. xlvi. 
The definite article, “the kings,” indi- 
cates a specific number, perhaps known 


to the writer. So also the verb ;y3, 


(noa’doo,) were met, denotes an appointed 
meeting. It was a council to set- 
tle the plan of attacking Jerusalem, 
and here, evidently, the diyision and 
quarrel among themselves began, 
which on the morrow culminated in 
their overthrow. ‘They marvelled 
_..troubled...hasted away — The 
several steps leading to their ruin. 
They met in formal council, but broke 
up in confusion and fied in terror. 
Fear took hold upon them—They 
now saw they had committed them- 
selves to an impossible enterprise, and 
being divided in counsel, and having-no 
common bond but that of hatred to 
the Hebrew and love of plunder, mutu- 
al hate and jealousy soon predominated 
over all considerations of prudence 
and valour, and fear and disappoint- 
ment soon rose to universal panic and 
frenzy. Meanwhile a “supernatural 
dread of the God of Israel] had seized 
upon them. To this must be added the 
alarm of the ambushments already 
noticed. 2 Chron. xx, 22. Thou break- 
est the ships of Tarshish—This fig- 
ure occurs nowhere prior to Jehosha- 
phat, but aptly coincides with his 
reign; (1 Kings xxii, 48; 2 Chron. 
xx, 35-37;) and corroborates the date 
we have assigned to the psalm. 
“Ships of Tarshish” are ships built 
for the voyage to Tarshish, and hence 
proverbial for great and strong ships, 
and figuratively of “ worldly powers B 
with formidable war preparations. See 
Isa. ii, 16; xxiii, 1. But where Tarshish 
was is not certain. 

9-13. Here begins the special strain 
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-9 We have thought of °thy loving- 
kindness, U God, in the midst of thy 
temple. 10 According to ?thy name, 


O God, so is thy praise unto the ends of 


the earth : thy right hand is full of right- 
eousness. 11 Let mount Zion rejoice, 
let the daughters of Judah be glad, be- 
cause of thy judgments, 
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12 Walk about Zion, end go round 
about her: tell the towers thereof, 
13 2Mark ye well her bulwarks, *con- 
sider her palaces; that ye may tell iz 
to the generation following. 14 For. 
this God is our God for ever and 
ever: he will ¢be our guide even unto 
death. 





o Psa. 26.3; 40, 10.—p Deut, 28. 58; Joshua 
7, 9: Psa, 118. 8; Mal. 1. 11, 14—2 Heb. Set 


of thanksgiving and praise. We have 
thought...in the midst of thy tem- 
ple —The king and people had re- 
paired to the temple to ask counsel of 
God. See 2 Chron. xx, 3-13, t» which 
this alludes. Thus the spiritual Church 
in all ages, in her deep afiliction, re- 
news her faith from the same source. 
According. ..name — According to 





the fame of thy works. The ‘‘name” of 


God is that by which he is known; not 
a title merely, but the sum of his mani- 
festations. These offer a broad aud 
endless ground of fear, trust, and praise, 
unto the ends of the earth. Mount 
Zion...daughters of Judah — The 
devout poet calls upon the chief cities 
of the kingdom to unite with the cap- 
ital in this public rejoicing. 

12, 13. Walk about Zion—The call 
is not in the spirit of boastiug or self 
confidence, but of gratitude, that they 
may witness for themselves the un- 
harmed condition of the city, despite 
the pr-ud threats and malicious plans 
of the enemy. Tell the towers... 
mark... her bulwarks—Couwnt the 
towers, set your heart to the strongholds. 
The fortifications of Jerusalem were a 
marvel to tlie heathen, as the remains 


of them are to modern archzologists. 


Ruins as old as the days of Solomon 
and of the first Herod are still traceable. 
They are seen in the foundations on 
the south and southwest of tlie temple, 
ard in the ‘‘citade]” on the north- 
west corner of Zion, just south of the 
modern Jaffa gate. In this latter place 
the first furty feet of elevation of the 
principal tower is allowed to date as 
far back as Herod the Great, and was, 


‘probably, built upon foundations as 


old as David or Solomon. Rabbi 
Schwarz, (Pales., p. 273,) supposes this 
may ve the “house of the heroes,” or 
the “corner of the armory house,” 


- 





your heart to her bulwarks,— Or, raise 
up.—q Isa. d8. 11. 





Neh. iii, 16, 17. Tradition has given 
it the name of “tower, or fort, of 
David,” but without authority. See 
note on Psalm xlv, 8. Various are the 
traces of massive, ancient fortifications 
in Ophel, Moriah, Zion, and the western 
and northern city walls, which mod- 
ern discoveries have brought to light. 
Extensive excavations will do vastly 
more. But it is not to these physical ~ 
strongholds, the terror of Zion’s ene- 
mies, to which the prophet would con- 
fine attention. These, to his eye, bore 
a higher significance as types and 
symbols of the surer defences of the 
living Church of God, in which sense 
the language of verses 12, 13, finds 
its true fulfilment. See the notes on 
verse 14. 

14. For this God is our God— 
Glorious confession! to which the as- 
tonished people are led by their inspec- 
tion and circuit of the city walls. For 
ever and ever—Two of the strongest 
Hebrew words for endless duration. 
Eiven unto death—This certainly 
cannot be the idea of tle original, for 
besides that it is a great falling off 
from the previous sentence, it is 
against the connexion. The point of 
the argument is to show the Church or 
Zion indestructible. We must either 
drop the Makkeph, and change the 


yowel points so as to read nindy, (to 
eternity,) instead of nio-by, (unto death,) 
(and so the Septuagint, ele rove aldvac, 
for evermore, Vulgate, in swcula, which 
agree with the context and scope;) 
or, accepting the Masoretic or common 
text, take the preposition by, (al,) not 


in the sense of wnto, as in the common 
Version, but of ajter, through, over, 
against, and read, “lhe wil be. our 
guide after, throvgh, cver, or against 
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PSALM XLIX. 


To the chief Musician, A Psalm 1 for the sons of 
Korah. 

E I EAR * this, all ye people; give ear, 

all ye inhabitants of the world: 

2 Both °low and high, rich and poor, 


PSALM XLIX. 





together. 3 My mouth shall speak of 
wisdom; and the *meditation of my 
heart shall be of understanding. 4 41 
will incline mine ear to a parable: I will 
open my dark saying upon the harp. 

5 Wherefore should | fear in the days 
of evil, when * the iniquity of my heels 





1 Or, of-——a@ Proverbs 1. 20, 23; Matt, 11, 13, 
es b Psalm 62, Nad 


c Matt. 12. 35.—d Psalm 78. 2; Matt. 13. 35. 
é Psalm 38. 4, 





death.” Either of these renderings 
weuld be entirely according to the 
usuge of the proposition, and would sus- 
tain the sense and harmonize with the 
connexion, which assumes that God 
wil never resign the leadership of 
his people. Death is not a goal to 
~ be reached, as unto would imply, but 
aii enemy or terror now vanquished, 
surmounted, or removed. so as to offer 
no impediment. The outlook is not 
upon an earthly future, but an immor- 
tality. The stability and endless pros- 
perity belong not to the material Zion, 
but to the mystic, the Church in her 
spiritual and evangelical inheritance. 
“The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’ Psalm Ixviii, 20; Mat- 
thew xvi, 18. 


PSALM XLIX. 


The theme of the psalmist, as in Psa. 
xxxvil and Ixxiii, is the transient pros- 
perity of the wicked contrasted with 
the everlasting blessedness of the 
saints, offered, as is common in Serip- 
ture, as an explanation and defence of 
that standing mystery of Providence, 
the present sufferings of the Church. 
The psalm fitly comes in as a medita- 
tion, after the experiences of the two 
preceding. Verses 1-4 are an intro- 
~ duction; verses 5-15 contain the sub- 
ject-matter of the discourse; while 
verses 16-20 conclude with a horta- 
tive admonition. In the musical per- 
formance, after the introduction, the 
two parts following might have been 
marked by the refrain, verses 12, 20. 
The psalm is the sixth and concluding 
one of this division of the Korahite songs. 
The others are found in Psa. Ixxxiv, 
Ixxxy, Ixxxviiy Ixxxviii. It comes to 
us as a voice from the depths of the 
captivity. : 
_1. People ... inhabitants of the 
world.-—Tke subject is of world-wide 








concern, and the psalmist invites attene 
tion accordingly. {[t would xem by 
this call that the occasion of the psalm 
was one in which foreign nations, 
equally with the Hebrews, had cause 
to consider the brief and deceptive 


triumph of wickedness. abn, (iheled,) 


world, here means world with refer- 
ence to its duration—a period of time, — 
age. The psalmist’s call is upon all the 
dwellers of this age. 

2. Low and high—The classifica- 
tions of this verse are intended, by 
mentioning the extreme orders of so- 
ciety, to comprehend all the interme- 
diate ranks also, without exception. 
They are specifications under the gen- 
eral terms ‘all nations,” “all inhabi- 
tants of the age.” See note on Psa, 
iv, 2. 

4. A parable— A poem where 
similitude is used, and things ‘profound 
and spiritual are made more clear by 
comparison with things objective and 
sensible. Dark saying—That which 
lies beyond the realm of sense, partic- 
ularly revelations or oracles from God. 
Same as “parables,” just named, 
Upon the harp—That is, poetically, 
In this form the bards of a people, in 
the earlier ages, often preserved import- 
ant matter: (see an instance in Num. 
xxi, 27:) but especially prophets and 
inspired nen commonly delivered their 
messages in the diction, if not im the 
rhythm, of poetry. 

5. Wherefore should I fear — 
The psaimist strikes at once into his 
subject. Days of evil—Days of ea- 
lamity, persecution, and the apparent 
defeat of all his hopes. Iniquity of 
my heels—An unfortunate, because a 
too literal, translation. The word,-in- 
deed. means heels, but figuratively, 
—those that take by the heels, that’ is, 
supplaniers, false friends, deceitful 
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shall compass me about? 6 They that 
trust in their wealth, and boast them- 
selves in the multitude of their riches; 
7 None of them can by any means re- 
deem his brother, nor *give to God a 
ransom forhim; 8 (For"™the redemption 
of their soul zs precious, and it ceaseth 


for ever:) 9 That he should still live 
for ever, and‘ not see corruption. 

10 For he seeth that * wise men die, 
likewise the fool and the brutish person 
perish, 'and leave their wealth to others. 
11 Their inward thought is, that their 
houses shall continue for ever, and their 





J Job 31, 24, 25; Psa-52. 7; 62. 10; Mark 10, 24; 
1 Tim. 6. 17.—g Matt. 16. 26, 





enemies. In Josh. viii, 13, it is trans- 
lated “liers in wait,” ambushed ene- 
mies. The verb is rendered supplant, 
Jer. ix, 4; Gen. xxvii, 36. The ques- 
tion is, Why should I fear in the day 
of adversity, when the iniquity of my 
insidious foes has encircled or circum- 
vented me? To this question the psal- 
mist addresses his argument, 

6-9. His first argument is ground- 
ed on the insufficiency of wealth and 
worldly power to save life, or to bring 
back from the grave. Redeem... 
ransom—Two strong Levitical terms 
for regaining what has become legally 
forfeited—especially, where life had be- 
come forfeited—by paying an equiva- 
lent, or satisfaction, as in the case of 
the “firstborn.” Exodus xiii, 12, 13; 
xxxiv, 20; Levit. xxvii, 27; Numbers 
xviii, 15. Redemption of their soul 
is precious—That is, the redemption 
price of man’s life is costly—too costly 
for man to pay. This applies to all 
men, but the psalmist is specially 
speaking of ungodly men, who place 
their whole trust in their riches. God 
only can redeem a soul. (See verse 15.) 
“Soul,” here, though it may be rendered 
life, has the sense, as in other places, 
of the ego, selfhood, or personality, 
equivalent to the total man. Under 
the law, the firstborn, mortgaged lands, 
captives of war, might be redeemed 
with money, but no man can pay to 
God a ransom or a satisfaction for tie 
releass of eyvth a brother from the 
death penalty caused by sin. It 
ceaseth for ever—The ransom price 
is left of—absolutely and for ever 
omitted—or, as Ewald and others, ‘Is 
wanting forevermore.” Thelaw makes 
no mention of it, and no man is so 
foolish as to propose or think of offer- 
ing a redemption price, or satisfaction, 
for the release even of his body from 








A Job 36, 18, 19.7 Psalm 89. 48.—%z Kecles, 
2. 16.—/ Prov. 11. 4; Eccles, 2.18, 21. - 





ever, and not see corruption,” much 
less for the release of his soul from 
guilt. God alone could provide this. 
This eighth verse, though parentheti- 
cally read, stands in close connexion 
as to sense with verses 7, 9, 10, and 
might be transposed so as to read after 
verse 9, withont parenthesis. 

10. Wise men—A designation not 
only of men of learning and meoptal 
endowments, but of prudence, virtue, 
and piety. Fool...brutish person 
—The first is one who is dull, sluggish, 
of obdurate will, and averse to disci- 
pline, and always classed with impious 
persons: the second, “brutish,” are 
men whoare distinguished for living for 
appetite, being of strong passions, and 
savage temper and stupid minds. Die 
...perish—The wise men “‘die,” but the 
“fool” and “brutish” perish. There is 
awreck of their plansand hopes. They 
are not annihilated; the word will not 
bear this sense, and the whole argu- 
ment contradicts it; for the subject 
of discourse is moral rewards, not im- 
mortality of being. No language 
‘could define more diverse characters 
or rewards. Leave their wealth to 
others—So that herein they have only 
a momentary advantage, and that in 
things of inferior worth. 

11. Unable to redeem themselves 
from death, (vs. 6—8,) these worldlings 
bend their thoughts to schemes wliere- 
by they vainly hope to perpetuate an 
ideal immortality, as if they could se- 
cure a posthtimous enjoyment of their 
earthly grandeur. The futility of this 
scheme is tlie psalniist’s second ground 
of argument. Theirinward thought— 


The thought of their inmost being,(27p, 
kereb,) the produet of their profoundest 


faculty of reason and sensibility. The 
original is abrupt, but the sense is clear 


death, “so that he should still live for| and pungent. Here we have the true 


-wisdom. 
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dwellingplaces *to all generations; they 
™ call their lands after tlicir own names. 
12 Nevertheless "man being in honour 
abideth not: he is like the beasts that 

erish. 13 This their way és their ° fol- 
y: yet their posterity approve their say- 
ings. Selah. 14 Like sheep they are laid 


in the grave; death shall feed on them ; 
and? the uprightshall have dominion over 
them in the morning ; ‘and their 4 beauty 
shall consume 5in the grave from their 
dwelling. 15 But God * will redeem my 
soul from the power of 7 the grave: for 
he shall receive me, Selah. 





— 


2Heb. to generation and generation.— 
m Gen. 4, 17.7 Verse 20; Psalm 39. 5; 82. 7. 
—o Luke 12. 20,—3 Heb. delight in their 
mouth.—p Psa. 47. 3; Dan. 7. 22; Mal. 4.3; 
Luke 22. 30; 1 Cor. 6. 2; Rev. 2. 26; 20. 4. 


q Job 4, 21; Psalm 39. 11—40r, strength. 
—5 Or, the grive being a habitution to ev- 
ery one of them. —vr Psalm 56. 13, Hosea 
13. 14.—6 Heb. from the hand of the grar.& 
—7 Or, hell. 





measurement of their moral manhood ; 
the highest reach and deepest sound- 
ings of their soul-life, and their spirit- 


- life. 


12. Notwithstanding their impotence 
to avert, and the futility of their 
schemes to disguise, the utter desola- 
tions of death, they are not won to 
Abideth not—In verse 20 
it reads, “understandeth not,” and 
which the Septuagint, followed by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic, reads in 
this place, in order to make the two 
refrains correspond, but without author- 
ity, for variations in refrains are quite 
common. Like the beasts — All 
their attempts to perpetuate their 
name, and thus maintain an ideal im- 
mortality, are abortive, for still they 
“abide not,” but, like cattle, they die. 
The resemblance here seems to be not 
merely in the common fate of mortal- 
ity, as in Eccles. ili, 19, “ As the one 
dieth, so dieth the other, ... so that 
aman hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast,” but in their stupidity as to the 
life to come, and their not seeing that 
wealth cannot raise them above this 
condition. See on verse 20, 

13. Learning no higher wisdom by 
observation, their posterity eulogize 
the example of their fathers and per- 
petuate their folly. 

14. Like sheep—The imagery is 
startling. Death is personified as a 
shepherd, to whom these sensuous 
worldlings are committed. He leads or 
drives them into s/eol, the region of the 
dead, Laid in the grave—Placed, or 
appointed there. Death shall feed on 
them—‘On” is not in the original. 
The idea is rather, ‘‘death shall feed 
them,” that is, as a shepherd does his 
sheep. So also the Septuagint, sov- 
pavei avrove, feed them. The feed.ng 








also implies tending, governing. They 
are completely under his power anl 
dictation. What a shepherd, and what 
a flock! Upright shall have domin- 
ion—Literally, shall tread on them, as 
tle conqueror does upon the vanquished. 
The idea is that of complete domina- 


tion. In the morning—ypa, (oker,) 


here, will not bear the figurative sense 
of -soon, early, speedily, for the scene 
is laid in the invisible world. The 
word almost universally means ‘‘ morn- 
ing” literally, and so, also, here. The 
old commentators here found an allu- 
sion to the resurrection, and the eter- 
nal reign of the saints, and the lan- 
guage is perfectly suited to such an 
application, and to no other. There 
is no “ morning” after ‘death ” but at 
the resurrection, when the perfect and 
everlasting “dominion” of the saints 
here intended will obtain. See on verse 
15, and Matt. xix, 28. 

15. But God will redeem my soul 
—Surely “God will redeem” me. The 
particle is one of asseveration spring- 
ing from. undeubting faith. The word 
“redeem ?’’ supposes him to be first under 
the power of death. Faith in the res- 
urrection of the body here dise:verg 
itself. The author not only speaks in 
his own person, but for all of his class. 
It was the common faith. From the 
power of the grave — Literally, 
From the hand of sheol. .This does not 
teach that the righteous will not die, 
which would contradict not only the 
psalmist’s language here and at verse 
10, but all fact and all Seripture. The 
antithesis lies not between dying and 
not dying, but between continuing and 
not continuing under the power of 
death. In the matter of dying the 
youd and the bad are equal, but in the 
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16 Be not thou afraid when one is 
~ made rich, when the glory of his louse 
$s inereased ; 17 * For when he dieth he 
shall carry nothing away: his glory shall 
not. descend after him. 18 Though 
8while he lived the blessed his soul: 


and men will praisa thee, when thou 
doest well to thyself: 19 ® He shall "go 
to the generation of his fathers; they 
shall never see ‘light. 20 “Man that 
is in honour, and understandeth not, * is 
like the beasts ¢had perish. 





@ Job 27. 19.8 Heb. in his life—1t Deut. 
29. 19; Luke 12. 19. 9 Heb, The soul shall go. 





wu Gen, 15, 15.—v Job 33, 30; Psa, 66. 13,— 
w Verse 12.—z« Eccles. 3. 19. 





matter of redemption from death they 
are infinitely different. The victory 
_ of the righteous over the wicked does, 
indeed, partially appear in this life, 
but comes infallibly and in its fulness 
only after all have succumbed to death. 
The clear eschatological bearing of this 
passage cannot be avoided, and is’ fur- 
ther sustained in the next hemistich. 
For he shall receive me—The verb 
is the same as Genesis v, 24: ‘‘ For 
God took him.” So here, ‘for he will 
take me.” Keble: ‘ He takes me home.” 
With the examples of Enoch and 
Elijah before him, and from the con- 
nexion of the argument, no other sense 
could apply. The verb is the same, 
and the form more full, in Psalm 
Ixxiii, 24, “‘and afterward receive me 
to glory.” 

- 16-20. The remainder of the psalm 
is a hortatory application, with a partial 
rehearsal of what has been already said. 
Be not thou afraid—His argument las 
triumphed over doubt, and from the neg- 
ative form of reasoning, and the contin- 
gent proposition, (verse 5,) ‘‘ Wherefore 
should IJ fear?” the psalmist advances to 
the positive ‘tbe not afraid of,” or, thou 
shall not fear, the prosperous wicked. 
For when he dieth—The particle 
“ for,” here takes its usual ca usal sense, 
because when he dieth, or, because in 
his dying, not all shall he take, not all 
his glory shall descend after him. 
Clearly this shows that the eye of the 
writer is still on the final result of 
things, the rewards of the life to come. 
The wicked are not here supposed, as a 
common order, or as a certainty, to be 
disrobed of their wealth and power till 
in dying. Here only is his certain 
judgment. Compare Luke xvi, 25, 
“Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things,” ete. They shall never 
see light—Hebrew, for ever they shall 
not see light. “Light,” here, is to be 
taken spiritually for joy, hope, prosper- 











ity, blessedness, as in Job xvili, 5; Psa. 
xevii, 11; exii,4; Isa. lx, 1. This, apply- 
ing to the wicked after death, as a 
hopeless deprivation, has no douktful 
meaning. The opposite of this is the 
blessedness of the righteous. On 
these grounds the faith and hope of 
the Church rest, and endure the re- 
proach of the world and the struggle 
of the ages against wickedness and 
wicked persecutcrs. Understandeth 
not —Is ignorant or inconsiderate 
of his honourable rank in creation, 
and the glorious end for which he was 
made. Like the beasts—The si- 
militude here is in the want of under- 
standing, that is, spiritual wisdom. 
Both live lives of appetite and instinct, 
with no evidence of hope in a higher 
destiny. In verse 12 the resemblance 
was in their common mortality. Per- 
ish—Is not in the original, which sim- 
ply reads, ‘‘ He has been like the beasts, 
they have been alike.” 


PSALM L. 


This psalm fitly follows Psa. xlix, 
both from its didactic style, and its 
call upon the people for attention. 
Comp. Psa. xlix,land1,7. In the for- 
mer the Chureh is warned against fear 
or complaint at the prosperity of the 
wicked and the sufferings of the right- 
eous; in this they are reproved for a 
formal religion to the neglect of a vi- 
tal one. The former rebukes an envi- 
ous longing for this world, the latter a 
disrelish for spiritual things. Its ex- 
position of the true import and spirit 
of acceptable worship unfolds the true 
gospel of the Old Testament. 

Verses 1-6, introduce God as sitting 
upon the throne of judgment, and the 
covenant people arraigned before him; 
verses 7-15 are a rebuke of the delu- 
gion and emptiness of a merely ritual- 
istic worship; verses 16-23, contain a 
warning to such as live in secret imamo< 
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PSALM L. 
A Psalm 1 of Asaph. 

HE *mighty God, even the Lorn, 
hath spoken, and called the earth 
from the rising of the sun unto the “go- 
ing down thereof. 2 Out of Zion, the 
perfection of beauty, ° God hath shined. 
3 Our God-shall come, and shall not 
keep silence: “a fire shall devour before 
him, and it shall be very tempestuous 
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Li 


round about him. 4 °He shall call to 
the heavens from above, and to the 
earth, that he may judge his people. 
5 Gather ‘my saints together unto me; 
®those that have made a covenant with 
me by sacrifice. 6 And *the heavens 
shall declare his righteousness: for 
i God is judge himself. Selah. 

7 «Hear, O my people, and I will 
speak; O Israel, and I will tentify 





10r, for Asaph. See 1 Chron, 15,17; 25, 2; 
® Chron. 29. 80.—a Neh. 9. 32; Isaiah 9.6; Jer. 
89. 18.—— Psa. 48, 2.—c Deut, 33. 2; Psa. 80. 1. 
——d Lev. 10. 2; Num. 16, 35; Psa. 97.3; Dan. 


7. 10.—e Deut. 4. 26; 31. 23; 32.1; Isaiah 1. 2; 
Micah 6. 1, 2.—/7 Deut. 33. 3; Isaiah 13. 3.— 
g Exod. 24. 7A Psa. 97. 6.—? Psa. 73. 7.— 
& Psalm 81, 8 








rality while they profess to be God- 
worshippers. 

TirLeE: Asaph—A numerous family 
bore this name, of whom the father, a 
Levite of the family of Kohath, 1 Chron. 
vi, 39, was chosen to be one of three 
master musicians. 1 Chron. xv, 17, 19; 
xxv, 1,2. He was a man of distinc- 
tion as a poet, musician, and “seer.” 
® Chron. xxix, 30. The family flour- 
ished in the days of Jehoshaphat 
and of Hezekiah. 2 Chron, xx, 24, and 
xxix, 30, and after the captivity, Neh. 
vii, 44. Twelve psalms are ascribed to 
Asaph, of which the fiftieth is the first, 
the others standing in a group in the 
third book of the Hebrew Psalter, name- 
ly, Psa. Ixxiii-tIxxxiii, They are dis- 
tinguished as models of didactic psalms, 
with a vein of prophecy, and an ample 
retrospective view of the providential 
history of the nation. 

1. The mighty God, even the 
Lord, hath spoken— Hebrew, God, 
God Jehovah, hath spoken. The psalms 
of Asaph are Hlohistic. The name 
“God” appears ten times in this psalm, 
the name “ Jehovah” once, This accu- 
mulating of titles is not to give a turgid 
exordium, but to make a- solemn im- 
prossion of the judicial summons, verses 
4-7, for the trial of his people. The 
titles mark a gradation in the sense, 


pvr, (Hloheem, God,) plural, the plu- 


ralis excellentia, being more emphatic 
than by, (el,) the Mighty One. Asif he 


would say: ‘The Almighty, the most 
awful God, Jehovah,” ete. The fun- 
dainental idea of the first two titles is 
that of almightiness, the second being 
intensive of the first; that of the last 








is self-extstence. Called the earth— 
All nations, all mankind. From the 


rising of the sun—m7t?, (mizrahh,) 


east, where it stands opposed to west, 
as here, denotes the extreme east, the 
sun rising, that. is, the extreme part of 


heaven, a8 X}21D, (mahboh,) going down 


of the sun, does the extreme west, 
which, according to Hebrew ideas, 
represented the utmost boundaries of 

the world east and west. : 

2. Out of Zion — The seat and 
source of supreme authority. Perfec- 
tion of beauty—Not to be taken phys- 
ically, but morally, as the abode of God. 
Psalm xlviii, 2. 

3. Is an allusion to Lev. x, 2; Num. 
xvi, 26. See Psa. xcvii, 3. Tiempest- 
uous — Like the terrifying scenes of 
Sinai, Exod. xix, 16. Compare Psa. 
xviii, 8-14. 

4, The heavens...the earth—These 
are Summoned as witnesses, as Deut. 
iv, 26; xxx, 19. 

5. Gather my saints— My saints” 
are here defined as those that have 
made acovenant with me by sacri- 
fice. This “covenant” is recorded Exod, 
xxiv, 7, 8; comp. Heb. ix, 19,20. It 
was national, solemn, perpetual, sealed 
in blood, and compreliended all of 
God’s revealed will; and now God is to 
judge whether they have fulfilled it. 

7, Hear, O my people—The court 
and witnesses being called, (verses 1-6,) 
the case is now opened. The charge 
is, that they had backslidden in heart, 
lost the spirituality of their religion, 
and their worship consisted only in 
empty forms, Compare Rev. ii, 1-5. 
In verses 8-13 God is not to ba un- 
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against thee: 'I am God, even thy God. 
8 ™I will not reprove thee "for thy sacri- 
fices or thy burnt offerings, to have been 
continually before me. 9 °I will take 
no bullock out of thy house, zor he goats 
out of thy folds: 10 For ® every beast 
of the forest ¢s mine, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills. 11 I know all the 
fowls of the mountains:,and the wild 
heasts of the field ave 2mine. 12 If 
I were hungry, I would not tell thee: 
%for the world is mine, and the fulness 
therecf. 13 Will] eat the flesh of bulls, 
or drink the blood of goats? 14 * Offer 
unto God thanksgiving; and *pay thy 
vows unto the Most High: 15 And 





Z Exod. 20, 2.—m Isaiah 1. 11; Jer. 7, 22. 
n Hos. 6, 6. —o Micah t.6; Acts 17. 25,—p Jer, 





 27.5,6; Dan. 2. 38.—2 Heb. with me.—g Exod. 


19.5; Deut. 10. 14; Job 41, 11; Psa. 24.1; 1 Cor, 
10. 26, 28, ——r Hos. 14.2; Heb. 13. 15.—-» Deut, 
2B. 215 Job 22. 27; Psa. 76. 11; Eccles. 5. 4, 5. 


derstood as condemning their forms, 
as such, but only their substitution of 
forms for vital and heart piety. They 
had merged the spirit in the letter, the 
substance in the shadow, and thus their 
heartless worship became a lie. Comp. 
Matt. xxiii, 23. 

13. Will I eat the flesh of bulls— 
Such gross ideas of worship as linger 
in the mere forms, as if God delighted 
in them, arise from gross ideas of God, 
and this is the source of corruption in 
all heathenism and false religions. 

14. Offer unto God thanksgiving 
-—"The calves of the lips,” says the 
prophet, Hos. xiv, 2, which tlie apostle 
-ealls ‘‘ the sacrifice of praise to Go’,” 
Heb. xiii, 15. The Hebrew reass: 
Sacrifice to God a todah, The todah 
wes a praise offering, one of the species 
of ‘peace offerings,” described Lev. 
vn, 11-15, the fundamental idea of 
which was, thanksgiving to God for 
reconciliation, or peace, with him. So, 
also, the next line—pay thy vows 


-—refers to the * freewill offering,’’ an- 


other species of “ peace offering,” de- 
scribed in Lev. vii, 16. It was an of- 
fering which the individual had freely 
and voluntarily assumed The idea 
of the text is, that to offer to God, 
from the heart, thanksgiving and 
praise, and to heartily fulfil their cove- 
nant vows, the things signified by the 
“external sacrifice, is the real require- 
ment and intent of the Jaw, without 
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‘call ae me in the day of trouble: I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt "glorify 
me. , 

16 But unto the wicked God saith, 
What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldest take ny 
covenant in thy mouth? 17 YSeeing 
thou hatest instruction, and * castest my 
words behind thee. 18 When thou 
sawest a thief, then thou * consentedst 
with him, and shast been ” partaker 
with adulterers. 19 #Thou givest thy 
mouth to evil, and *thy tongue frame’ 
deceit. 20 Thou sittest and speakest 
against thy brother; thou slandevest 
thine own mother’s son. 








t Job 22. 27; Psalm 91. 15; 107. 6,13, 19, 28; 
Zech. 13. 9. w Verse 23; Psalm 22, 23, -— 
» Romans 2, 21, 22,—w Neh. 9. 26.—w Romans 
1, 32.—3 Heb. thy portion was with adulter- 
ers.—y 1 Tim, 5, 22,—4 Ileb, thow sendest, 
— Psalin 52. 2, 














which the form is only empty mockery- 
Compare 1 Sam. xv, 22, 23. 

15. Call upon me...I will de- 
liver thee — Acting upon these in- 
structions, and meeting the spirit and 
intent of the law, your prayers will be 
acceptable and will he answered. 

16. But unto the wicked—Hither- 
to God has addressed and judged the 
dead formalist—tle blind Pharisee. 
He now speaks to a class who add to 
the hypocrisy of ritualism an immor- 
al life, still holding the profession of 
the covenant people of God. 

17. Instruction ... words — The 
first refers to discipline, the last to 
verbal revelation; the one is designed 
to nourish and enlighten, the other to 
govern, the man. Compare ‘nurture 
and admonition [instruction and disci- 
pline] of the Lord,” Eph. vi, 4. Both 
are treated with hatred und contempt 
by the class now addressed. 

18. Thou consentedst—A charge 
of complicity and purticipation with 
civil wrongs and personal vices. These 
things they did covertly. 

19. Mouth to evil ... tongue 
frameth deceit — Wholly given to 
lies. Their business is to devise de- 
ceitful pretexts for unlawful gains and 
lustful pleasures. 

20. Thou...speakest against—In 
verse 19 they ure seen framing ‘de- 
eeit,” now it comes out into public 
slander. Thine own mother’s son 
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‘ 21 These things hast thou done, * and 
] kept silence; °thou thoughtest that I 
was altogether such @ one as thyself: 
but °I will reprove thee, and set them 
in order before thine eyes. 22 Now 
consider this, ye that ‘forget God, lest I 
tear you in pieces, and there be none to 
deliver. 

23 ¢Whoso offereth praise glorifieth 
me: and ‘to him Sthat ordereth hzs con- 


versation aright will I show the salva- 
tion of God. 
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To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, 
!twhen Nathan the prophet came unto him, 
after he had gone in to Bathsheba, : 


| AVE mercy upon me, O God, ae- 

cording to thy lovingkindness: 
according unto the multitude cf thy 
tender mercies *blot out my transgres- 








a Eccl. 8.11, 12; Isa. 26.10; 57,11.—b See Rom. 
2, 4.——c Psa. 90. 8.— —d Job 8.13; Psa, 9. 17; Isa. 
51, 18.—e Psa. 27. 6; Rom. 12. 1. 





F Gal, 6. 16,—5 Heb. that disposeth hisaoa-7, 
——12 Sam. 12.1; 11. 2, 4.——a Verse 9; Isaial 
43, 25; 44. 22; Col. 2. 14. 





—In polygamous countries brothers 
lave not always the same mother. 
Here the idea of a common mother- 
hood as well as fatherhood marks the 
closest relation, aud the crime of alien- 
ation and slander is thereby aggra- 
vated. 

21, I kept silence—The delay of 
judgment caused them to infer that God 
took no judicial notice of their sins. 
Thou thoughtest, etc.—Here is the 
‘ common delusion of siv. The more 
corrupt the heart, the less sinful will 
gin appear; and such persons form 
their estimates of the divine character 
hy comparison with themselves. Set 
them in order before thine eyes— 
The setting ‘in order” is a judicial 
opening and arranging the casé, as_to 
law, fact, and testimony. See Job 
xiii, 18; xxiii, 4, When God shall do 
this “every mouth shall be stopped, and 
all the world become guilty before God.” 
Romans iii, 19. 

23. Whoso offereth praise—Sac- 
rificeth a todah, or peace offering, be- 
cause he is reconciled to God. (See 
verse 14.) That is, whoso ‘ offereth” 
heart-felt thanksgiving with the ac- 
customed peace sacritice, uniting the 
form and the spirit. ‘This stands op- 
posed to the formalist, verses 7-13. 
Ordereth his conversation — He- 
brew, his way, that is, his daily. moral 
life. This applies reprovingly to the 
immoral class, verses 16-22. Thus, to 
worship God in spirit and truth, and 
to regulate the moral life according to 
the divine law, will alone assure ‘‘ the 
salvation of God.” 
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The date, authorship, and occasion 
of this psalm point to 2 Samuel xii, as 











fully suggested by the title. Asa pen- 
itential psalm it holds a pre-eminent 
rank. Its profoundly spiritual, doctri- 
nal, evangelical character, has caused 
it to be widely repeated in the Church 
in all ages in homily, in hymns, and 
in litanies. It fathoms the depth of 
true contrition and confession, and is 
the true out-reaching of a sinking soul 
after God. Z 

The most general division of the 
psalm may be rendered in two parts, 
the prayer for forgiveness, verses 1-6; 
the prayer for renewal, verses 7419. 
In verse 13-15, vows of praise and ot 
activity in leading back transgressors ~ 
are mingled with prayer. The last two 
verses have an air of litnrgical supple- 
mentation to the psalm, as if by a la- 
ter hand, but they should be consid- 
ered as the natural outgoings of a 
king’s heart for the safety and pros- 
perity of his people and capital, with 
an undertone of deprecation of that 
public wrath which was now due to 
his sins, and threatened his kingdom. 

TirLE: Chief Musician—The pre- 
centor. When Nathan the prophet 
came unto him—See 2 Sam. xii, 1-13. 
After he had gone—About a year 
after. 2 Sam. xii, 14. 

1. Have mercy upon me—Verses 
1, 2, are a simple, earnest plea for 
mercy. In the greatness of David’s guilt 
the compassion of God afforded tke 
only ray of hope. According to thy 
lovingkindness—The infiuite “kind- 
ness”’ of God conld alone supply a rule 
of measurement for that grace which 
the enormity of his offences cilled for. 
(Compare ‘according to the riches of 
his glory,” Eph. iii, 16.) This quality 
and fulness of grace are trvice urged 
by the particle “according.” M{ulti- 
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sions. 2°Wash me thoroughly from 
_ mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
sin. 

3 For ‘I acknowledge my transgres- 
sions: and my sin is ever before me. 
4 “Against thee, thee only, have I 
sinned, and done ¢his evil *in thy sight; 


“that thou mightest be justified when 
thou speakest, and be clear when thou 
judgest, 5 *Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity; "and in sin did my mother 
‘conceive me. 6 Behold, thou desirest 
truth ‘in the inward parts: and in the 
hidden part thou shalt make me to know 





b Heb. 9. 14; 1 John 1, 7,9; Rev. 1. 5. Psa. 
82. 5; 38. 18—d Gen. 20. 6; 39. 9; Lev. 5. 19; 
6. 2; 2Sam. 12. 13, e Luke 15. 21.— Rom. 


tude of thy tender mercies—The 
greatness and manifoldness of grace 
are still kept in view. 

2. Wash me thoroughly—Literal- 
ly, multiply to wash, or wash me much, 
or many times. The word belongs to 
the fuller’s art of cleansing by tread- 
ing with the feet, or scouring, and is in- 
tensive of thorough work, because of 
the difficulty of cleansing on account 
of deep stains. 

3. In verses 3-5 are brought ont 
more distinctly the psalmist’s clear 
sense of guilt, and his free confessions. 
I acknowledge — Literally, Jf will 
know. ‘The word is expressive of clear 
interral perception of sin. The will- 
inguets to know sin is the first step 
towails repentance, and the open ex- 
pression of this knowledge is the exact 
idea of acknowledge, confess. Trans- 
gressions—He uses the plural here as 
in verse 1. He had caused the death 
of Uriah, used deceit, covered his sin, 
hardened his heart, dishonoured his 
family, and weakened his kingdom, 
added to the breach of the seventh 
commandment. Tlus one sin never 
stands alone, but, as Perowne says, 
~ each single transgression is the moth- 
er of many.” Each sin has a malig- 
nant and multiform embryonic vitality. 

4, Against thee, thee only—The 
particle rendered ‘‘only,” should here 
take its radical signification of separate- 
ly, apart, as it often does elsewhere. 
The sense is, “against thee, against 
thee” apart, or separately, from all hu- 
man relations of my offense, have I 
sinned. His sin against liumanity 
was great, but he now sees more 
clearly than ever that each sin against 
humanity is a sin against God, and 
it was the divine law. the relations of 
his soul to God, which gave sin its 
_ peculiar turpitude. That...mightest 


3, 4.— 9 Job 14. 4; Psa. 58.3; John 3.6; Rom 
5. 12; Eph. 2. 3.—A” Job 14. 4.1 Heb. warm 
me.—i Job 38. 36. 


be justified—the telic use of “ that” 
appears strongly here, and the doc- 
trine stands thus: From the relation 
of all souls to God every sin against 
man lies primarily against God, to the 
end, or final consequence, that God, 
who is the supreme and-ultimate judge 
of all human conduct, may be justified 
in his sentence upon the wicked. 

5. I was shapen in iniquity;... 
in sin...conceive me — The verb 
rendered ‘‘shapen” simply denotes 
the being born. The words ‘in siu,” 
ete., do not imply any thing sinful in 
the means leading to that birth, but 
merely the being born with a sinful 
nature. The text is of like import with 
Eph. ii, 3, “And were by nature the chil- 
dren of wrath, even as others.” This 
confession of natural depravity was 
not made in abatement of actual trans- 
gression, but to show that David not 
only abandons every plea of self-jus- 
tification, but also of self-restorative 
power. 

6. In the inward parts:...the hid- 
den part—Literally, the reins and the 
covered parts, two synonymous words 
which, in Hebrew psychology, corre- 
spond to the New Testament phrase, 
“inner man,” or “inward part,” Luke 
xi, 39; Rom. vii, 22; 2 Chron. iv, 16; 
Eph. iii, 16; and must bere be under- 
stood generically of the entire spiritua: ~ 
aud psychical nature of man. In Job 
xxxviil, 36, the connexion, and the 
parallel word rendered heart, require 
us to understand the mind, intellect.~ 
See also Psalm xvi, 7. David assigns 
inward part as the seat of trulh and 
wisdom, which determines it to be the 
seat of thought and purpose as well as 
feeling. The Hebrews lad no meta- 
physical system of thouglt, but located 
the mind or sensibilities phenomenal- 
ly; that is, according to their sensible 
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wisdom. 7 *Purge me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean: wash me, and I 
shall be 'whiter than snow. 8 Make 
me to hear joy and gladness; that the 
bones which thou hast broken ™ may 
rejoice. 9 "Hide thy face from my 
sins, and ° blot out all mine iniquities. 


10 ° Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew 2a right spirit within me. 
11 Cast me not away *from thy pres- 
ence; and take not thy * Holy Spirit 
from me. 12 Restore unto me the jo 
of thy salvation; and uphold me wit 
thy * free Spirit. 





ke Lev. 14. 4, 6,49; Num. 19. 18; Heb. 9. 19.— 
7 Isa,.1. 18,—mm Matt. 5, 4. —n Jer. 16, 17.— 
o Verse 1, 


p Acts 15. 9; Eph. 2. 10.—2 Or, a constant 
spirit, Gen, 4. 14; 2 Kings 18. 23. r Rom, 
8. 9; Eph, 4, 30.—s 2 Cor. 3. 17. 








effect on thenerves. Truth here takes 
the sense of integrity, uprightness, and 
wisdom that of the knowledge of God. 

7. Purge me with hyssop —The 
allusion is to the purification from 
death-corruption, as recorded Num. xix, 
xxxi, 19, the substance and ritualistic 
form of which ‘were the strongest and 
most imposing known to the Mosaic 
Jaw. Both the sprinkling and wash- 
ing are referred to: ‘‘ Sprinkle me with 
hyssop; wash me,” etc. See Numbers 
xix, 19. The pollution by the touch 
of a dead body was considered as the 
infection of death, and the purifying 
element, which must be correspon- 
dingly strong, was the essence of the 
blood and flesh of the ‘ted heifer,” 
with the alkali from the ashes of the 
“ cedar wood ” mixed with living wa- 
ter, partaking at once of the nature 
of a sin offering and a holocaust, or 
burnt offering; that is, of an expia- 
tion, and a complete surrender to God. 
The idea of purification from the cor- 
Tuption of inreigning death as the pen- 
alty of sin, was fundamental to the in- 
stitution. Whiter than snow—Com- 
pare Isa. i, 18. 

8. Bones which thou hast broken 
—The crushing of the bones, says 
Perowne, constituting, as they do, the 
strength and framework of the body, 
is a very strong figure, denoting the 
most complete prostration, mental and 
body. Psa. vi, 2. 

10, Create in me a clean heart 
—The spiritual work, heart renewal, is 
constantly before the royal penitent, and 
this is nothing less than a new creation. 
The word create is the strongest known 
in the Hebrew for bringing into be- 
ing that which did not before exist, as 
Gen. i, 1. Comp. Nph. ii, 10; iv, 24; 
and “new creation,” 2 Cor. v, 17; Gal. 
vi, 15. The renewal of the heart by 
creative eneryy is a purely evangelical 








idea. Right spirit—The word means 
a steadfast, established mind; one that 
could stand firm and resist temptation. 
See Psa. Ixxviti, 37. 

ll. Take not thy Holy Spirit 
from me— That Spirit which came 
upon David at his anointing as king, 
(1 Sam. xvi, 13,) and by which_he had 
achieved all his victories, he had now 
forfeited, and he deprecates the justice 
which would take back the forfeiture. 
With the divine rejection, as with 
Saul, would follow that by the people 
of-Israel. 1 Sam. xvi, 14; 2 Kings 
xxiv, 24. The order follows in moral 
sequence no Jess than in judicial judg- 
ment—loss of the favour of God, loss 
of providential rank and honour, loss of 
the soul. ‘They that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed.” 1 Sam. ii. 30. 

12. Uphold me with thy free 
Spirit—The idea of ‘ uphold,” here, is 
to confirm, render permanent. David de- 
sires that the restored state be sus- 
tained and abiding. This is the point 
of the petition. But he has not in him- 
self the elements of this stability. God 
only can “restore the joys of salva- 
tion,” and he alone can cause lim to 
stand firm in this restored life. The 
word “free,” in the Hebraw, is often 
used as a substantive t> denote a 
prince, noble, grandee; aid thus the 
Septuagint and Jerome understood it. 
This gives the sense of a gcverning, or 
princely Spirit, with the idea of liberal: 
ity implied, (see Isa. xxxii. 6, 8,) and 
this meets the point of thu request: 
By thy governing Spirit establis me. If 
we understand by “free spirit,” “ not 
the Holy Spirit, but the human spirit 
made free from the dominion of sin by 
the Holy Spirit,” (Delitzsch,) still the 
doctrinal recognition of the Holy 
Spirit’s influence upon the heart is the 
same. But the sense we have given 
more naturally connects with verse 11 
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13 Then will I teach transgressors thy 
ways; and sinners shall be ‘converted 
unto thee. 14 Deliver me from § blood- 
guiltiness,* O God, thou God of my 
salvation: and ‘my tongue shall sing 
aloud of thy righteousness. 15 O Lord, 
open thou my lips; and my mouth shall 


zt Psalm 19.7; Matt. 18. 3; James d. 19, 20,— 
8 Heb. blood s.—w1 Sam. 11. 17; 12.9. Psa. 
35, 28.—0 Num. 15. 27, 30; Psalm 40. 6; 50. 8; 


show forth thy praise. 16 For “thou 
desirest not sacrifice ; +else would I give 
az. thou. delightest not in burnt offer- 
ing. 17 *The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit: a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 

18 Do good in thy good pleasure u1- 





Isaiah 1, 11; Jer, 7. 22; Hos. 6. 6.——4 Or, thas 
ig nde bees it. —@ Psalm 34, 18; Isaiah 
57. 15; 66. 2, 





and the parallelism, and is sustained 
~by usage. 

13. Will I teach transgressors— 

Thus the psalmist would show forth 
his gratitude for that renewal and 
establishment in righteousness for 
which he agonizes. And for this he 
would be prepared only when he him- 
self should be fully reinstated in the 
divine favour. How he fulfilled this 
promise is shown in some of his sub- 
sequent psulms, as Psalm xxxii, xl, and 
ciii, which should be read in this con- 
nexion. Thy ways—The way of thy 
commandments. Shall be converted 
—Shall turn to thee. The verb is ac- 
tive, and is broadly significant of en- 
tire and hearty repentance. The ex- 
ample of his forgiveness should en- 
courage others to repent. 

14. Bloodguiltiness — A direct al- 
lusion to 2 Samuel xi, 14-17. He cov- 
ers nothing of his sin, but openly calls 
things by their right names. The 

_word rendered “ bloodguiltiness ” is in 

the Hebrew simply bloods, (plural.) In 
the singular it is often used for wilful 
blood shedding, the taking of human 
life by; violence; in the plural, as here, 
uniformly so. Sing aloud of thy 
righteousness — Thus, after forgive- 
ness, according to the law of Moses, 
comes the offering of praise and 
thanksgiving. See on verse 19, and 
Psalm evii, 22. 

15. Open thou my lips—His lips 
were closed as to praise and thanks- 
giving. How can a guilty soul speak 
the praises of God? He longs for the 
return of the spirit and frecdom of 
praise. See Psalm xl, 3, which was 
written after his recovery. 

16. Thou desirest not sacrifice— 


The word M3}, (2ebahh,) sacrifice, is the 
generic term for bloody offerings, but 








more especially for sin and trespass 
offerings. The law of Moses made no 
provision for the forgiveness or expia- 
tion of such sins as David had com- 
mitted. See Num. xv, 30, 31. He 
felt that he had passed the ordinary 
limits of expiable sins. Forms and 
types now availed nothing. But if 
the letter and the form were impo- 
tent, he would still appeal to the 
spirit of the sacrificial system. If the 
blood of a bullock or of a lamb could 
avail nothing now, and the death pen- 
alty still hung darkly over him, yet 
God would not overlook the true 
spirit of contrition, and a heart bleed 
ing and broken by penitential sorrow. 
This is another instance of his pro- 
foundly evangelical views of the ex- 
piatory system of Moses, as pointing 
to au expiation and a pardoning power 
beyond the letter of the law. After- 
wards he referred back to this crisis of 
his agony, where he felt tle conscious 
insufficiency of the bloody sacrifices 
under the law, and it became the oc- 
casion of a glorious Messianic prophe- 
cy. See on Psa. xl, 6-8, and compare 
Heb. x, 5-10, and the notes there. 

18. Do good...unto Zion—As a 
king he feels he has exposed his people 
and kingdom, no less than himself, to 
judgments, and these public calamities 
bad been sternly foretold by Nathan. 
2 Sam. xii, 10-12, They must suffer 
with him; yea through their suffering 
the king more protoundly suffers. ” 
Build...the walls of Jerusalem 
—A figurative exp-ession for the pros- 
perity and strength of the nation, andas | 
a proof or symbol of the divine protec- 
tion. See Psalm lxix, 35. Or, it may 
be an allusion to the unfinished walls 
and fortifications in David’s time, 
which were completed in Solomon's 
reign. 1 Kings iii, 1; ix, 15,19. Itis 
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to Zion: ¥ build thou the walls of Jeru- 
salem. 19 Then shalt thou be pleased 
with “the sacrifices of righteousness, 
with burnt offering and whole burnt 
offering: then shall they offer bullocks 
upon thine altar. 





y Isa, 58, 12; Dan. 9. 25; Mic. 7.11; Zech, 2. 5. 
2 Psa. 4.5; Mal. 3. 3. 


no’. necessary to suppose these last 
two verses of the psalm to have been 
added by the returned exiles, much 
less that they are proof that the entire 
psalm was written at that date and by 
another hand than David’s. The word 
rendered “build” is never, in our ver- 
sion, translated rebuild, and seldom bears 
that sense. Hitherto David’s wars had 
been carried on in the enemy’s coun- 
try, and it would be but natural that 
he should anticipate the possibility of 
» recoil of his foreign victories by an 
invasion that would test the strength 
of the fortifications of his capital. 
Having finished his penitential prayer 
for himself, and with his eye on the 
fiery denunciation of the prophet above 
alluded to, “‘the sword shall never de- 
part from thy house,” his kingly heart 
turns to his people in prayer for their 
safety and the stability of his kingdom. 

19. Sacrifices of righteousness— 
The construct or genitive relation of 
the no.ns yields the sense of sacrifice 
in order to justijication—expiatory sacri- 
fices. So the word denotes verse 16. 
In perfect analogy with this construc- 
tion, the phrase sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
the exact opposite, occurs; that is, sac- 
rifices for, or to express, thanksgiving for 
justifying favour received. See Psalm 
evii, 22; cxvi, 17. Burnt offering 
and whole burnt offering — Two 
synonymous words, the latter in appo- 
sition to the former, and added for em- 
phasis, as in 1 Sam. vii, 9. The order 
of sacrifices here observed is to be no- 
ticed. The “sacrifices of righteousness” 
were for expiation, or atonement; the 
“ burnt offering” ‘‘ was the sacrifice of 
entire, full, unconditional surrender to 
Jehovah.” The former for justification, 
the latter expressive of complete self- 
consecration. Bullocks— Young * bul- 
locks,” as being fat, vigorous, and full of 
life. The description gives the climax 
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PSALM LIL. ; 
To the chief Musician, Maschil, A Psalm of 
David, l|when Doeg the Edomite came and 
2 told Saul, and said unto him, David iscome - 
to the house of Ahimelech, 
HY boastest thou thyself in 
mischief, O * mighty man? the 





1 1 Samuel 21.7; 22. 9.2 Ezekiel 22. 9, 
@1 Samuel 21, 7. 





of acceptable worship and of national 
prosperity. 


PSALM LIT. 


The title sufficiently indicates the 
occasion of the psalm in the tragic 
story found in 1 Samuel xxii, 6-19. - 
Though the psalm wears a personal 
aspect, it is of general application. The 
wicked man who is the hero of the 
song, is the impersonation of the cruel- 
ty, falsehood, and hypocrisy which in 
all ages have betrayed the living 
Church into the hands of its persecu- 
tors; and what Doeg does to David and 
to the priests of Nob has been re- 
peated throughout the world upon a 
larger scale. The psalm is the begin- 
ning of three maschils, (Psa. lii, liv, lv,) 
written-by David in a similarly didae- 
tic style, and belonging to the Sauline 
period. Its matter falls into three di- 
visions. Verses 1-4 are a description 
of the falsehood and hypocrisy of his 
persecutor; verses 5-7, of his down- 
fall; verses 8, 9, of the psalmist’s as- 
sured prosperity and trust in God. 

TITLE: Doeg the Edomite—How 
this foreigner came to acquire such in- 
fluence and rank in the councils of Saul 
isnot known. Nothing is known of him 
beyond the statements of 1 Sam. xxii, 
except that in chap. xxi, 7, we learn 
that he was ‘the chiefest of the herd- 
men.” From the fact that it is there 
said that he was ‘detained before ihe 
Lord” at Nob, it has been inferred he 
might have been a proselyte, detained 
for the fulfilment of some yow. See 
further on verses 1 and 7 of the psalm. 

1. Why boastest thou—Thig mus¢ 
be understood as an address to Doeg, 
not to Saul, to whom David ever ob- 
served a respectful and loyal deference, 
‘Tt is bad enough to behave wickedly, 
but bad in the extreme to boast of it 
as a heroic act.”—Delitzsch. He that 
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go0dmss of God endureth continually. 
2» Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs; * like 
a sharp razor, working: deceitfully. 
3 Thou lovest evil more than good ; and 
4lying rather than to speak righteous- 
néss. Selah. 4 Thou lovest all devour- 
ing words, ! 0 thou deceitful tongue. 

5 God shall likewise ?destroy thee 
for ever, he shall take thee away, and 
pluck thee out of thy dwellingplace, and 
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© root thee out of the land of the living. 
Selah. 6 ‘The righteous also shall see, 
and fear, ®and shall langh at him: 
7 Lo, this is the man that made not 
God his strength; but "trusted in the 
abundance of his riches, and strength- 
ened himself in his § wickedness. i 
8 But 1 am ‘like a green olive tree in 
the house of God: I trust in the merey 
of God for ever andever. 9 I will praise 











> Psa, 50. 19.—c Psalm 47. 4; 59.73 64. 3.— 
d Jer, 9. 4,5 -—1 Or, and the deceitful tongue. 
— -2 Heb. deat thee down,—e Prov, 2. 22. 





baists of success in evil doing boasts 
of evil doing. O mighty man—He- 
brew, O hero! A hero incrime. He 
had gained the title by slaying eighty- 
five priests of Nob and hetraying 
David. This had brought him into 
favour with Saul as a supple tool for 
the accomplishment of his purposes. 
He was also chief of Saul’s servants, 
1 Sam. xxii, 9. Goodness of God 


-endureth continually — Therefore 


trusting in it I shall triumph at last. 

3 Elvil more than good — The 
sense is, evi/ and not quod, falsehood 
and not speaking “‘rightecusuess.” The 
good and the true were not loved at all. 

4, All devouring words—Literal- 
ly, all words that gulp down. Words 
which swallow_a man, as a voracious 
animal gulps his food without mastica- 
tion. All such words of falsehood this 
“hero” in crime and perfidy loved, 
and none others. It is evident that 
Doeg was a wan of marked ability, and 
of artful, insiuuating address. 

5-7. These verses describe the down- 
fall of this wicked man. God shall... 
destroy thee — Literally, God shall 
break thee down: cause thee to full with 
yerash. Sudden and irretrievable ruin 
would end his boastful career of crime. 
For ever—The fall of the wicked is 
without relief or hope. Pluck thee 
out of thy dwellingplace . .. root 
thee out of the land—Descriptions 
of the utter extirpation of lis planus and 
social standing. 

6. The righteous. . .shall see, and 
fear—They shall be filled with awe and 
reverence at the signal judgments of 
God, whereby the turpitude of sin and 
the holiness and justice of God are 
made manifest. To deter men from 


gin, and to inspire confidence in the re- 








Ff Tob 2. 19; Psa. 37. 34; 40. 3; G49; Mal. 1. 5. 
— “g Psalm 58. 10,.—/ Psa. 49. 6, —3 Or, sub- 
stance.—i Jer. 11.16; Hos. 14. 6, 





warding government of God towards 
the righteous, are the chief exemplary 
ends of moral punishment. See Deut. 
xili, 11; xvii, 3; xix, 20; Rev. xv, 4. 
And shall laugh at him—Not asa 
vanquished enemy, which the Old Test- 
ument morality forbade. (Joh xxxi, 
29, 30; Prov. xvii, 5; xxiv, 14,) but 
at the impotence of his futile schemes 
as against the rule of God. See on 
Psa. ti, 4; lviii, 10, 11. 

7. The righteousnow speak. Lo, this 
is the man—Literally, Behold the strong 
man, or the hero. The same word is 
rendered, in verse 1, “mighty man.” 
The moral points in the history of this 
fallen man are, He made not God his 
strength; he trusted in the abun- 
dance of his riches, for acquiring 
which his office and rank gave great 
opportunity, 1 Sam. xxi, 7; xxii, 9; and 
he strengthened himself in his wick- 
edness; tliat is, in the success of his 
wicked devices. Worldly men might 
ascribe his downfall to political causes, 
as the death of Saul and tue transfer of 
the kingdom to David, but fuith dis- 
cerns ii it the avenging hand of God. 

8. But I am like a green olive 
tree—Tle contrast now appears be- 
tween the psalmist aud his enemies. 
These had been uprooted, (verse 5;) 
he had taken deeper root and had sent 
out a more fruitful branch. The olive 
was the emblem of peace, riches, pros- 
perity and beauty, Gen. viii, 11; Hab. 
iii, 17, Hos. xiv, 6. In the house of 
God—The idea of the “ olive tree in the 
house of God,” Stanley suggests, is bor- 
rowed from the choice trees, (among 
which was ‘the venerable olive,’) 
planted of old in the sacred enclosure 
of the temple, and then, as now in the 
game place, (the Harem es-Sherif, or 
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thee for ever, because thou hast done 7 ¢ 
and I will wait on thy name; * for i¢ is 
good before thy saints. 


PSALM LIII. 
To the chief Musician upon Mahalath, Maschil, 
Psalm of David, 
HE *fool hath said in his heart, 
Thereis no God, Corrupt are they, 
and have done abominable iniquity: 
* there is none that doeth good. 2 God 
‘looked down from heaven upon the 
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children of men, to see if there were any 
that did understand, that did ‘seek God. 
3 Every one of them is gone back: they 
are altogether become filthy; °¢there is 
none that doetk good, no, not one. 

4 Have the workers of iniquity ‘no 
knowledge? who eat e my people as 
they eat bread: they have not cailed 
upon God. 5 &There 1 were they in 
great fear, where no tear was: for Gid 
hath ® scattered the bones of him tLat 
encampeth against thee: thou hast put 





i Psa. 54, 6.—a Psa. 10, 4; 14. 1.—0 Rom. 
8. 10.—c Psa, 83. 13.—d@ 2 Chron, 15, 2; 19. 3. 
—e Rom. 3. 12. 


SF Jer, 4, 22.—g Lev. 26. 17,36; Provertis 28, 1. 
——1 Heb. they feared u fear, Psalm 14, 5.—~ 
h Ezek. 6. 5. 





noble Sanctuary of the Moslems.) pro- 
verbial for their beauty and sanctiiy. 
Dayid knew no piety that was not 
rooted in God, and fed by the ordi- 
vances of his house. Though now ex- 
iled and persecuted, he was in union 
and fellowship with all lovers of the 
true Church. 

9. Because thou hast done it— 
Because thou hast dove what I had 
hoped for, namely, overthrown the 
wicked and vindicated and upheld the 
righteous. This was cause of praise 
and rejoicing, as it is in all ages 
with all lovers of God and the well 
being of society. I will wait on thy 
name — Parallel to, I trust in the 
mercy of God, verse 8. The “name” 
of God is often used for God himself; 
to “wait on” his ‘‘name,” is to wait for 
him, for the manifestation of his glory. 
It is good before thy saints—That 
is, that men should ‘trust’ and hope 
in God, and “ wait” the unfolding of his 
plans and the rewards of his righte- 
ousness. 


PSALM LIII. 


This psalm is a reproduction of Psa. 
xiv, with a slight revision, perhaps to 
adapt it to another occasion or anoth- 
er style of music. The upon Maha- 
lath, in the title, (sickness, sorrow.) would 
seem to denote some instrument or 
mode of music of a mourniul kind, 
‘after a sad tone or manner,” — De- 
Utesch.) The word occurs only here 
and in Psa. Ixxxviii, title, (where see 
note,) and in both psalms a pensive 
and desponding strain prevails, though 
in Psa. lili, it is slightly alleviated by 
hope. In this psalm the word Jeho- 





vah does not occur, but Eloheem, God, 
occurs seven ffmes. In. Psa. xiv the 
latter name occurs three times, and 
Jehovah four times. In both, the 
number seven is preserved. It remains 
for us only to notice the few varia- 
tions from Psa. xiv which are of any 
exegetical importance. : 
3. Every one of them—The dis- 
tributive, each one, denoted by the 
suffix pronoun instead of the collec- 
tive, the all, the totulity, denoted by the 
prefix article in Psa. xiv, 3. The two 
passages, taken together, furnish the 
most literal declaration of universal, 
total, depravity, that words can give. 
5. There were they in great 
fear—The particle Dv, (sham,) may 


refer to time as well as place; then 
they trembled with fear, ete. Where 
no fear was—Where there was no 
ground of fear, no visible cause. This 
has been supposed to refer to a su- 
pernatural panic, such as God struck 
his enensies with at different times. 
Thus Hammond: ‘God struck then 
with a sudden consternat.on for which 
there was no visible cause, and so thry 
fled.” Others suppose it may mean, asin 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, 
that “in the midst of their proud seeu- 
rity, when they were free from al ap- 
prehension, they were sinitten with ter= 
ror.” —Perowne. So, also, Venema. Itis 
a warning to the proud enemies of God 
and persecutors of Zion, that their de- 
struction will come by the invisible 
agencies of God at a moment of 
fancied and fatal security. See Job 
xv, 21; 1 Thess. v, 3. For God hath 
scattered the bones—The judgment 
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them to shame, because God hath de- 
spisedthem. 6 '2Oh that the salvation 
of Israel were come out of Zion! When 
God bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel 
shall be giad. 


PSALM LIV. 


To the chief Musiciaz: on Neginoth, Maschil, A 
Psulm of David, 1 when the Ziphim came and 
said to Saul, Doth not David hide himself 





. with us? 
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sare me, O God, * by thy name, and 
judge me by thy strength. 2 Hear 
my prayer, 0 God; give ear to the words 
of my mouth 3 Sur “strangers are 
risen up against me, and oppressors 
seck after my soul: they have not set 
God before them. Selah. 

4 Behold, God is mine helper: °the 
Lord is with them that uphold my soul. 
5 He shall reward evil unto ?mine 
enemies: cut them off ‘in thy truth, 











# Psa, 14, 72 Heb. Who will give salwa- 
gations, etc.—1 1 Sam. 23. 19; 26. 1.—a Psa. 
20.1; 48.10; Prov. 18. 10. 





> Psalm 86, 14.—c Psalm 118. 7.——2 Heb, 
Sas thut observe me, Psalm 5. &—d Psalm 








is from God, sudden, wide, wasting, ter- 
rible. Their “bones” should be dis- 
membered, and strewn upon the earth 
without burial, to bleach in the sun. 
Thou hast put them to shame— 
This address is to the persecuted 
righteous. The enemies of the Church 
had already ‘encamped against” 
them. But the righteous shall ‘“ put 
them to shame, because God hath de- 
spised them.” Thus faith triumphs 
and the godly are delivered. 


PSALM LIY. 

The interpretation of the psalm must 
fall in line with its title, remembering 
the great law of revelation, that no 
Scripture is of exclusive reference to 
one person, but every part illustrates 
a principle of universal application. 
2 Pet. i, 20. 

Tire; Neginoth, Maschil—See 
on titles of Psa. iv,and xxxii. Ziphim 
—See the history, 1 Sam. xxiii, 19; 
xxvi, 1. The city of Ziph was about 
twenty three miles south of Bethlehem, 
in the mountains of Judah. ‘Ihe ruins 
are still seen, called by the Arahs Zi. 
Doth not David hide himself— 
Compare the history, and verse 3 of 
the psal. 

1, By thy name—For, or op ac- 
eount of, thy name. The name of God 
is that by which he is known: the 
manifestation of his nature and attri- 
putes, whether by titles or acts. It is 
the honour of God—his public fame 
a3 avenger of wrong and defender of 
the oppressed—to which David appeals. 
Comp. Exod. xxxii, 12; Josh. vii, 9; Psa. 
xx, l. By thy strength—The divine 
nature and strength are his dependence. 


God is both disposed and able to save. | 





3. Strangers—The word denotes 
foreigners, heathen, those who are not 
of the seed of Israel. If the reference 
is to the Ziphites, such they were to 
David in spirit, and in this moral sense 
the word often occurs. Compare Jer. 
xxiii, 14; Matt. xviii, 17. But it may 
refer to Doeg the Edomite, and the 
political intrigues of his nation through 
him, to destroy the Hebrew monarcliy. 
Oppressors seek after my soul— 
Fierce men search after my life. They 
were Saul’s spies, and the allusion 
seems to be to the king’s order, (1 Sam. 
xxiii, 23,) ‘See therefore, and take 
knowledge of all the lurking places 
where he hideth himself, and come ye 
again tome...and I will go with you.” 

4. Behold, God is mine helper— 
From the treachery and enmity of men 
the psalmist turns in confidence to God. 
Help, here, literally means to surround, 
as if to protect on all sides. The com- 
plementary word in the next hemistich 
is uphold, support, make strong. The 
participial form of the two words de- 
notes a present helping and upholding, 
as if faith already felt the prayed-for 
relief, Calvin: ‘Then must it necds 
be that he excelled wonderfully in 
strength of faith, whereby, surmount- 
ing so many obstacles, he penetrated 
even from hell to heaven.” The form 
is very expressive, not only counting 
God in the class of his helpers, but 
placing him as his sole reliance. 

5. He shall reward evil unto mine 
enemies—The “evil” they sought to 
do to me shall recoil upon themselves. 
God shall turn it back upon them. So 
the word rendered “reward” properly 
signifies, Jt is another instance of 
the lex talionis. Cut them off in thy 
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6G I will freely sacrifice unto thee: I 
will praise thy name, O Lorp; © for 77 78 
-good. ‘7 For he hath delivered me out 
of all trouble: ‘and mine eye hath seen 
hig desire upon mine enemies. 








é Psa, 52, 9.—/ Psa. 59. 10; 92. 11. 


truth—The optative sense, here, is to 
be taken in connexion with the quali- 
fying words “thy truth.” Only in ac- 
cordance with this does David invoke 
divine interference. Immutability and 
authority of law are the gist and es- 
sence of the prayer. If these fail all is 
lost. Prayer for the deliverance of the 
righteous cannot be answered without 
the reformation or the destruction of 
the wicked; that is, destruction as to 
their power to do evil. 

6. I will freely sacrifice — He- 
brew, with a free-will offering I will 


sacrifice, ete. 27), (nedabah,) is al- 


ways\used for the free-will offering in 
the Pentateuch, and generally else- 
where. Its peculiarity consisted in its 
pure spontaneity, springing solely from 
the willing heart of the worshipper, 
without the prompting of a legal re- 
quirement or an antecedent vow, with 
which it, namely, the votive offering, 
stood in contrast. The free-will sacri- 
fices of the text ‘‘ were not spiritual in 
opposition to the ritual sacrifices, (as in 
Psa. 1, 14; li, 17,) but ritual as an out- 
ward representation of the spiritual.” — 
Delitesch, The free-will offering be- 
longed to the class of peace offering 
on receiving the answer of prayer, and 
assured acceptance and fellowship with 
God. The remaining members of the 
verse corroborate the view here given. 
It is good—That is, thus to give 
thanks. 

7. Hath delivered... hath seen 
—The past tense of the verbs is the 
language of faith, which speaks of fu- 
ture events as already accomplished, 
“and ealleth those things which be not 
as though they were.” Romans iv, 17. 
Mine eye hath seen, etc.—The words 
his desire are not in the text, which 
simply reads, Mine eye has looked on 
my enemies; an expression to be in- 
terpreted idiomatically. Not merely 
that they had approached so near that 
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PSALM LV. 


To the chief Musician on Neginoth, Maschil, 4 
Psalm of David, 


IVE *ear to my prayer, O God; 
and hide not thyself from my sup- 


@ Psa. 80. 4; 143. 7; 1 Peter 3. 12, 





he saw them in their retreat, which, 
indeed, is quite probable, but that he 
“calmly surveyed them without alarm, 
for he feels that the shield of God’s 
power and love is cast over him to 
protect him,” (Wordsworth,) with the 
idea further implied, that God had 
given him to see their downfall in the 
miscarriage of their plans, as in Psa. 
lix, 11; xcii, 12, where “his desire” is 
not in the text. 


PSALM LY. 


We must decline all other opinions, 
and accept the more common one that 
the psalm is Davidic. The kingly 
author is in grief: betrayed by many 
of his chief men, especially his favour- 
ite counsellor, the nation in a state of 
alarm, the capital in commotion, goy- 
ernment in the whirl of revolution, 
while falsehood and rumour are ram- 
pant. The style is bold and impas- 
sioned, suiting a soul agitated to its 
depths. The descriptions suit no oc- 
casion so well as the condition of. 
David at the moment when Absalom’s 
rebellion had reached its culmination. 
2 Sam. xv. 

The psalm may be grouped in two 
general divisions. The first, verses 
1-15, depicts the distressed condition 
of the psalmist, caused by the personal 
hatred of his enemies against himself, 
verses 3-8; by the tumult and misrule 
of his capital, verses 9-11; and by tke 
treachery of his chief counsellor, verses - 
12-14. The second group is in the 
tone of coufidence and prayer, versea 
16-23. There is a strong blending 
throughout of personal grief and com- 
miseration of public calamity. But 
above the lowering, surcharged storm- 
clond, he at length rises in the calm 
spirit of trust and hope. 

* Tite: Neginoth—Stringed instru- 
ments. IMaschil—A “maschil” is a 
didactic psalm. Thus Psalm xlvii, 7, 
Sing a maschil, (Hebrew,) is to sing a 
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plication. 2 Attend unto me, and hear 
me: [ >moum in my complaint, and 
make a noise; 3 Because of the voice 
of the enemy, because of the oppression 
of the wicked: ‘for they cast iniquity 
upon me, and in wrath they hate me. 

_ 4 ‘My heart is sore pained within me: 
and the terrors of death are fallen upon 
me. 5 Fearfulness and trembling are 


come upon me, and horror hath 1 over- 
whelmed me. 6 Aud I sad, * Oh that 
I had wings like a dove! for then would 
I fly away, and be at rest, 7% Lo, then 
would ‘I wander far off, and remain 
in the wilderness. Selah. 8 I would 
hasten my escape from the windy storm 
and tempest. 

9 Destroy, O Lord, and divide their 








. disaiah 32, 14,—c 3 Samuel 16. 7, 8; 19. 19. 
d Psalm 116. 3. 








psalm for tnstruction, or causing to un- 
derstand. 

1. Give ear.. hide not thyself— 
Strong, anthropomorphic words. His 
urgent cause requires instant person- 
al attention and public action. God 
seems to conceal himself, or not to 
hear, when he withholds or delays the 
sensible answer of prayer. Isa. i, 15; 
Lam. iii, 56. 

2. I mourn in my complaint— 
I wander about in my complaint. As 
one who ‘has lost his way, I go up 
aud down in meditative grief. The 
word rendered “mourn” signifies to 
wander, 10 roam about. ‘Here it is 
used of the restless tossing to and fro 
of the mind filled with cares and anx- 
ieties.”— Perowne. Make a noise—I 
groan, and cannot repress my cry of 
pain. The Hiphil form of the verb 
gives the sense of compulsion, cet am 
forced to ery out,” I have no power to 
repress my complaint. 

“3. They cast iniquity upon me— 
The figure is borrowed from setting in 
motion, or casting down from a height, 
weighty stones, or other instruments of 
death, upon an enemy, as Psa. exl, 10. 
They had hurled iniquity upon him by 
false accusations, threats, and dark 
conspiracies. See 2 Sam. xv, ‘gateie 
xix, 19. 

_ 4, Sore pained—Literally, writhes. 
Terrors of death—Terrors which pre- 
cede or accompany death. 

5. Horror—A rare word, translated 
trembling, Job xxi, 6; fearfulness, Isa. 
xxi, 4; and horror, Ezekiel vii, 18. 
Overwhelmed me—Septuagint, dark- 
ness has enveloped me. The psalmist 
was involved in doubt aud apprehen- 
sion. Thus far the inward commo- 
tion of his mind gives itself utterance. 
The next three verses voice not only 





1 Hebrew, covered me,—e Jeremiah 9, 2. 
J1 Samuel 27. 1. 





his desire of present safety, but the 
longings of his heart to escape the 
turmoil of political strife and the fury 
of human passions. 

6. Wings like a dove—The “dove” 
is here alluded to, not only because it 


was strong and swift of wing, (Isa. _ 


lx, 8, Gen. viii, 8-12,) in its wild state 
choosing its quiet abode in the clefts 
of the rocks, (Songs of Sol. ii, 14, Jer. 
xlviii, 28,) but for its proverbial purity, 
innocence and love, (Song of Sol. v, 2,) 
which made it a favourite bird in the 
Hebrew sacrifices. Gen. xv, 9; Lev. 
i, 14; v, 7-11. Be at rest — One 
word in the Hebrew, signifying to 
abide, to dwell. He would abide in 
that far-off place of quict, composed 
and self-resigned. 

7. Remain— Another word of the 
same signification as abide, be at rest, 
verse 6. Compare Jer. ix, 2. Of the 
thirty-eight years of David's public life 
twenty six bad been disturbed and 
embittered by the persecutions of Saul; 
by the rivalry and civil war of Ishbosh- 
eth, Saul’s son; by foreign wars with 
the Syrian aud Arabian nations; and 
by the conduct and conspiracies of 
Absalom. 

8. Storm and tempest—The de- 
scription is of one of those tropical 
winds which swept away every Inove- 
able thing in its course. From such a 
scene in society and government he 
would gladly hasten his escape; and the 
mountain gorge on his present route, so 
proverbial for its dangers, might well 
suggest verses 7, 8. From these sor- 
rowful and plaintive longings a sudden 
transition is made to just imprecation 
and a review of public affairs. 

9. Destroy--Literally, swallow them 
up. Let their destruction be sudden 
und at a single blow, as Psalm evi, 17, 
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tongues: for I have seen ® violence and 
strife in the city. 10 °Day and night 
they go about it upon the walls thereof: 
mischief: also and sorrow aré in the 
midst of it. 11 ‘Wickedness is in the 
midst. thereof: deccit and guile depart 
not from her streets. © ; 

12 * For 2 was not an enemy that re- 
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proached me; then I could have borne 
it + neither was it he that hated me thaé 
did’ magnify himself against me; then 
I would have hid myself from him: 
13 But i¢ was thou, ?a man mine equal, 
™my guide, and mine acquaintance. 
14 3 We took sweet counsel together, 
and ® walked unto the house of God in 





g Jer. 6. 7.—/ 1 Sam. 19, 11: Micah 2. f, 2. 
4 Acts 7, 51, 52.—A Psa. 41. 9.—1 Psa. 35. 26; 
88, 16.—2 Hebrew, @ man according to my 





rank,—m 2 Sam, 15.12; 16. 28; Psalm 41.9; - 
Jer, 9, 4. —3 Heb. Who sweetened cownsel.— 
a Psalm 42, 4, 








Divide their tongues — Aun allusion 
* to Genesis xi, 7; compare Isaiah xix, 3. 
This was done when the conspira- 
tors were divided in counsel, the first 
and fatal step in Absalom’s downfall. 
Compare 2 Sam. xv, 31, ‘“‘ And David 
said, O Lord, I pray thee, turn the 
counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness.” 
Accomplished, 2 Sam. xvii, 1-14. Vio- 
lence and strife in the city—“ All 
kinds of party passions have broken 
loose.” —Delitzsch. 

10. They go about it upon the 
walls—That is, the conspirators, or 
their spies, mentioned verse 3. A 
strict watch was kept against the 
friends and emissaries of David, but 
little attention was given to the public 
order and peace. Sorrow — Rather, 
miquity, wrong doing, as the word more 
commonly denotes, (verses 10, 11,) de- 
scribe the misrule of the city during 
the whirl of revolution. In the midst 
contrasts with ‘upon the walls” of the 
city. Sharp espionage and confusion 
were everywhere. 

11. Wickedness...deceit and guile 
— Rampant lust, perfidy, and craft 
everywhere prevailed. Depart not 
from her streets—It is better to un- 


derstand 3m; (rehhobd,) here translated 


street, to signify market place, open 
space, public square, or broad way be- 
fore the gates, where courts were held, 
as in 2 Chron. xxxii, 6; Kzra x, 9; 
Neh. vili, 1, 3, 16. In Jer. v, 1, itis 
translated broad places ; in our English 
Bible, and in Neh. ii, 4, broad ways. 
In these open courts of the city, where 
justice was usually dispensed, wicked- 
ness, extortion, and decett, prevailed. 
Compare Psalm ix, 14. 

12. For...not an enemy—" For” 
indicates the reason of the impreca- 
tion, verse 9. From this rapid survey 


of the general calamity, David turns 
to the chief supporter of the rebellion, 
his former chief counsellor, Ahithophel, - 
whom he describes, verses 12-14, 
Nothing can excel this touching rem- ~ 
iniscence of former friendship, or the 
base ingratitude and perfidy of the 
chief conspirator. Mr. Blunt, how- 
ever, (Undesigned Coincidences, pages 
144, 145,) offers this explanation, © 
which, if true, relieves somewhat the 
character of the arch traitor. ‘* Kliam 
the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite,” 
and “Uriah the Hittite,’ both be- 
longed to David’s guard. 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 34-39. In 2 Sam. xi, 3 we learn 
that Uriah had married ‘“ Bathsheba, 
the daughter of Eliam.” If this latter 
Eliam is identical with the former, then, 
Bathsheba was the granddaughter of 
Ahithophel, and the conduct of David 
in causing Uriah to be slain, and taking 
Bathsheba to wife, inflicted a wound 
and an insult upon the family honour, 
which Ahithophel probably never for- 
gave, and which perhaps led him to 
join Absalom’s rebellion in revenge of 
the injury. This may have been; but 
the sudden popularity of Absalom’s par- 
ty would naturally attract one like 
Ahithophel, who seems to have given 
more attention to politics than to moral 
principles. 

13. A man mine equal--A man of 
my-rank. Guide—A word indicating 
at once his princely rank and _ his 
familiar friendship with the king, 

14. We took sweet counsel to- 
gether—Tiicir mutual counsel on pub- 
lic affairs had been made sweet by 
friendship and contidence. The word 
“counsel” is rendered secret, secret cown- 
sel, Psa. xxv, 14; Ixiv, 2; Prov. ili, 32, 
Thus far their personal and political 
life had been blended. The secrets of 
government and state policy were 
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company. 15 Let death seize upon 
them, and let them ° go down quick into 
‘hell: for wickedness is in their dwell- 
ings, and among them. 

16 As for me, I will call upon God ; 
andthe Lory shallsaveme. 17 ° Even- 
ing, and morning, and at noon, will 1 
pray, and ery aloud: and he shall hear 





o Num. 16. 30.—4 Or, the grave.—=p Dan. 
4 ED Luke 18, 1; Acts 3,1; 10. 8, 9,30; 1 Thess. 





wel! knewr te Ahithophel. But more 
than this wus their religious life. ‘ We 
¢..walked unto the house of God in 
eompany.” 

15. Again the subdued and tender 
strain of the muse is suddenly broken 
by one of the harshest imprecations in 
the Book of Psalms. The style is ex- 
ecedingly impassioned. Let death 
seize upon them—The word ‘‘death” 
is needlessly harsh. The Hebrew is 
simply, Destructions upon them! The 
idea is, desolation, not deoth; andit may 
be understood of his public fame and 
his plans. Let them go down quick 
into hell—Literally, they shall descend 
alive into the grave, or region of the dead. 
Prov. i, 12. Sheol is not to be under- 
stood here of the place of future pun- 
ishment, but of the grave, underworld, 
region of the dead. The Saxon hell 
is modernly restricted to signify the 
place of future punishment, and is not 

now, as formerly, an adequate trausla- 
tion of sheol. The description is based 
on Num. xvi, 30, where sheol is ren- 
dered pit, “ and they go down quick into 
the pit.” David’s conspirators had all 
forfeited their lives for the highest 
crime against the State, and the judg- 
ment is only suited to their desert, and 
to the exigency of the kingdom. But 
gee on Psa. cix. 

16. As for me—The pronoun is em- 
phatic, and indicates the contrast be- 
tween himself and his enemies. “I 
[or, as for me, I] will call upon God, 
and Jehovah will save me.” From this 
point the psalm rises into the serene 
atmosphere of fvith and hope. 

17. Evening, and morning, and at 
‘noon—Hither at so many stated times, 
as Daniel vi, 10, or poetically for con- 
tinual prayer, as Psa. ]xxxviii, 1; Eph. 
vi, 18. 
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my voice. 18 He hath delivered my 
soul in peace from the battle that was 
against me: for ‘there were many 
with me. 19 God shall hear, and afflict 
them, ‘even he that abideth of old, 
Selah. 5 Because they have no changes, 
therefore they fear not God. 20 He 
hath * put forth his hands against such 





3, Cheon. 82. 1, &—r Deut, 28, 27.5 Or, 
A h whom also there be 20 changes ei e 
Jear not God,—s Acts 12. 1. oo aH 








18. For there were many with 
me—tThe sense is obscure. The He- 
brew preposition may take the sense_of 
“ with,” co-operative, or “‘ with,” antag- 
onistic. In the former it would be ex- 
plained by 2 Chron. xxxii, 7,8; 2 Kings 
vi, 16: in the latter we must translate, 
for there were many against me. In this 
sense itis used verse 20, ‘he hath put 
forth his hands ‘with’ (against) such 
as be at peace,” and in Psa. xciv, 16, 
“Who will rise up for me ‘ with’ [that 
is, against] the evil doers?” and else- 
where. As Perowne says, ‘‘ The prepo- 
sition must be understood according to 
the context.” The allusion is evidently 
to David’s Syrian wars, where there 
were many allied nations fighting “ with 
lim,” that is, against him. God de- 
livered my soul then, and “he shall 
save me” now. 

19. God shall hear, and afflict 
them—He “shall hear” me and afflict 
them. Or, aS Hengstenberg: ‘God 
will hear the tumult of the enetnies 
and answer them judicially.” He 
that abideth of old—Or, is enthroned 


from eternity, taking DIP, (kedem,) to 


denote time. But the word often de- 
notes east, and First renders “eveu he 
who is enthroned, or rideth along, 
upon the east wind,” (the Simoon,) 
and this accords with tlhe warning tone 
of the psalm, for when God goeth forth 
to judgment he is represented as sit- 
ting enthroned upon the cherubim, or 
riding upon the tempest. See on Psa. 
xlvi, 8; Ixxx, 1; xviii, 10; civ, 3. 
Because they have no changes— 
Because they, the wicked, are not for- 
cibly arrested and turned aside from 
their wicked course by the divine judg: 
ments, therefore they fear not God 
Compare Eccles. viii, 11. 
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as tbe ut peace with him: *he hath 
broken his covenant. 21 * The words 
of his mouth were smoother than butter, 
tut war was in his heart: his words 
were softer than oil, yet were they drawn 
swords. 

22 * Cast thy 7 burden upon the Lorn, 


‘and he shall sustain thee: * he shall 
never suffer the righteous to be moved. 
23 But- thou, O God, shalt bring them 
down into the pit of destruction: 
x8 bloody and deceitful men ®” shall] not 
live out half their days; but I will trast 
in thee. 








¢ Psa. 7, 4.—6 Heb. he hath profumed, 
w Psalm 23.3; 57. 4; 62. 4; 64.3; Prov. 6. 3, 43 
12. 18.—~ Psalin 37.5; Matt. 6.25; Luke 12. 22; 
1 Peter 5, 7.—7 Or, gift. 


w.Psalm 37, 24. Psalm 5, 6.—8 Heb. men 
of bloods and dec. it,—9 Hebrew, shall not 
halee their days.—y Job 15, 32; Prov. 1Q 273 
Eccles, 7. 17, 





- 20. He hath broken his cove- 

nant—The covenant that was implied 
by their close friendship, Here again 
Ahithophel appears to view. See 
verse 14. 

21. The words of his mouth were 
smoother than butter —It would 
seem from this verse that Ahithophel 
had for a long time concealed from 
David his real purpose of revenge by 
his courtly address. This exactly 
suits the view suggested in note on 
verse 12, which see. 

22. Cast thy burden—The Hebrew 
word for “burden” literally means g7/i, 
that which ts given, and hence that 
which is allotted, ‘Leave to God thy 
lot.” The sense of “ burden ” is easily 
deduced, for that which is given us of 
God, as an affliction, he may be said to 
lay upon us. The idea of care as a 
burden is carried out by the Septna- 
gint, exactly according to 1 Peter v, 7, 
and all those passages in the New Tes- 
tament where care, anxious thought, is 
prohibited. Thus David returns to a 
sweet resting in God. 

23. Thou...shalt bring them down 
into the pit of destruction — This 
yerse must be taken a3 a repetition of 
the sense and intention of verse 15, 
“it of destruction,’ here, being equal 
to sheol there. The Hebrew words ad- 
mit it, aud the unity of the psalm re- 
quires it. The verbs should be trans- 
lated in both.cases declaratively, not 
optatively, as in our Huglish version in 
verse 15, “Pit,” here, has allusion to the 
snare pit in which animals were en- 
trapped aud taken. The destruction 
of a conspiracy would follow from any 
cause which broke their harmony of 
counsel or unity of action as surely as 
a beast is taken wren fillen into a 
snare pit. This conspiracy was virtu- 
ally destroyed when Ahithophel with- 





drew. See 2 Sam. xvii 14. The word 
translated “shall bring them down,” de- 
notes an act of violence, as in Psa. 
lvi, 7, (where see note,) and@ this ac- 
cords with what follows of “bloody 
and deceitful men.” But iu Psa. 
lix, 11 (where see note) it stands di- 
rectly opposed to the death penalty. 
It is always right, while we trust alone 
in God for vindication and defence, to 
pray that wicked men may be brought 
to justice, but never from a feeling 
of revenge. See more on imprecations 
in Psa. cix. 
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There is no cause to question the 
correctness of the title which assigns 
this psalm to the time and perils of 
David’s sujourn at the court of Achish. 
1 Sam. xxi, 10. It was a bold and 
hazardous policy which led him to 
take refuge with a heathen king, an 
enemy of Israel, whose champion 
David himself had slain in single 
combat. But the mad fury of Saul 
seemed to make it necessary. His 
stay, however, was short. The con- 
spiracy of the courtiers threw him into 
the greatest danger, and he was glad 
to eseape with his life, though it was 
by strategy. At a later period King 
Achishgave David Ziklag, avillagein the 
south of the Philistine territory, where 
he dwelt secure from Saul, and from 
the intrigues of the Philistine court, 
though exposed to the Bedouin robbers 
of the desert. This psalm should be 


studied in connexion with Psa. xxxiv,” 


and exhi. The divisions are four, the 
tirst and third ending with a refrain. 
Versee 1-4 give utterance to his plain- 
tive prayer ad abiding trust in God 3 
verses 5-7 tell the wary and malicious 
methods of the conspirators; verses 
8-11 present the true characteristic of 


\ 
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: PSALM LVI. 
To the chief Musician upon Jonath-elem-recho- 
im, 1Michtam of David, when the 2 Philis- 
tines took him in Gath. 


lee “merciful unto me, O God, for 
man would swallow me up: he 
figliting daily oppresseth me, 2 *Mine 
enemies would daily "swallow me up: 





pla ah vel pee sateen 
1 Or, A golden Psalm of David. So Psalm 16. 
—2 1 Samuel 21. 11. 


@ Psa, 57. 1.——3 Heb. Mine observers, Psalm 
dA, 5. b Psalm 47. 3. 








_the author, the most childlike sensibili- 
ty in his appeals to God, blending with 
a heroic faith—verses i0, 11 being the 
refrain of verse 4, with some enlarge- 
ment; verses 12, 13, the profession of 
the vows of God, with praise for de- 
liverance. 

Tire: Upon Jonath-elem-recho- 
‘kim— Concerning the silent dove among 
strangers. -First thinks this to have 





been the title of an old poem, after 
which the psalm was to be sung; but 
it is better to regard it as enigmati- 
cal, denoting the subject of the psalm, 
that is, David himself, who was now 
as a silent dove in a far-off land. 





When the Philistines took him— 
“ When the Philistines seized him,” or 


held him prisoner. So TA8, ‘ahhaz} 


imports. He was evidently a prisoner 
when he feigned himself mad, and thus 
obtained release. 1 Sam. xxi, 13. In 
Gath—One of their five principalities, 
and the native city of Goliath. It was 
a rich and powerful city, but the site 
has long been lost. Dr. J. L. Porter, 
however, with much probability, iden- 
tifies it with the ruins of Zell-es-Sajfieh, 
on the borders of Judah and Philistia, 
ten miles east of Ashdod, and about as 
far south-east of Ekron. 
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TRriL-8-SA¥FIEH. 


1. Nothing can surpass the tender- 
ness and earnestness of David's eall 
for help. Man (Hebrew, frail man) 
would swallow me up — Literally, 
has panted, forme. The word denotes 
the hard breathing which is the effect 
of anger or eager desire, or of exhaust- 
ive pursuit, as of a beast of prey on the 


scent of his vietim—a panting eagerness 
to devour. Such were David’s enemies 
So Psalm lvii. 3. Fighting daily— 
Giving the idea not only of danger 
unintermitted, but of continuance. 

2, Mine enemies — Literally, my 
watchers, namely, the conspirators. 
Swallow me up— Have panted tor 
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for they be many that fight against me, 
O thou Most High. 


3 ‘What time I am afraid, 1 will trust 
4 *In God I will praise his 
word, in God I have put my trust; °I 


in thee. 


— 


PSALM, LVI. 


ee 


will not fear what flesh can do unte 
me. 

5 Every day they ‘wrest my words: 
all their thoughts are against me for 
evil. 6 &They gather themselves to- 





ce Psa, 34. 4; 2 Cor. 1, 8, 10.—d Verses 10, 11. 
—e Psa. 118, 6; Isa. 81.3; Heb. 13. 6. 





me, as a ravenous beast; same word 
aS in verse l. 
would seem from the sequel of the 
history, (1 Sam. xxvii and xxix,) that 
Achish, the king, favoured David, but 
was overpowered by the number and 
influence of his enemies. O thou 
Most High—ni/, (maroom,) is no- 


where else in Scripture translated as 
a title of Deity, and should not be 
here. The word means a high place, 
as Isa. xxii, 16, and figuratively a high 
office or dignity, and adverbially, in a 
bad sense, lo/tily, proudly; my enemies 
fight against me from a high place, or, 
they fight loftily, stately, as Psa. Ixxiii, 
8. In the Hebrew territory David had 
Saul and the government against him; 
here, in Philistia, the nobility and 
lords of the nation. Gath was the city 
of the giants, David’s mortal enemies, 
of whom he, as already mentioned, 
had killed Goliath, and of the four 
surviving, one was Goliath’s brother, 
2 Sam, xxi, 19. They all subsequently 
fell by the hands of David and _ his 
officers. 1 Chron. xx. He might well 
complain that those who sought his 
life were numerous and in high places, 
or of a lofty spirit. 
. 3. What time I am afraid—The 
history informs us, “ David...was sore 
afraid of Achish the king of Gath.” 
1 Sam. xxi, 12. I will trust in thee 
—Never was childlike confidence in 
the moment of danger more beautifully 
illustrated. “Here was his refuge, his 
tower of strength. There igs no absur- 
dity in supposing fear and trust to co- 
exist; for, as Calvin says, ‘‘ Experience 
shows that hope there in fact really 
reigns where some portion of the heart 
is possessed by fear. When it has 
been smitten with fear hope sustains 
and props it up.” 

4. In God I will praise his word 
—God’s ‘ word,” here, probably refers 
specially to that spoken by Sainuel when 


They be many—It 


J sa, 29, 20, 21; 


Matt, 22. 15; 2 Peter 3, 16.—= 
g Psa. 59.3; 140. 2. 





he anointed him, 1 Sam. xvi, 13; and 
also probably at Ramah, 1 Sam. xix, 18, 
by which David became the promised 
king of Israel. The phrase “in God 
I will praise,” etc., is equal to by his 
help, or through his grace, I will praise, 
etc. His faith held firmly to the word ~ 
of promise against contradictory ap- 
pearances. What flesh can do— 
What all mankind can do. When the 
word “flesh” is thus figuratively and 
generically used, it always takes the 
ad-signification of weakness, mortality. 
The same word occurs verse 1. The 
Hebrew punctuation places the text 
thus :— 


In God I have confidence, I will not fear : 
What can flesh [frail man] do to me? 


Noble words of a triumphant faith. 

5. They wrest my words — The 
word rendered “wrest,” means, fashion, 
shape; they shape my words to suit 
their purposes. The text implies that 
David had entered a defence of the 
innocent object of his visit, perhaps at 
different times, and as they were defi- 
cient in facts to convict him they 
sought occasion by torturing his lan- 
guage. Their thoughts— Their de- 
vices. 

6. They gather. . .together—They 
assemble for evil counsel. The word 
also signifies a temporary sojourn, or 
residence, aS Gen. xx, 1; Isa. xvi, 4; 
and it is not improbable that the eltief 
men in the conspiracy had taken rusi« 
dence at Gath, for the greater conve: — 
nience of concerted action. So the 
Septuagint: “They will dwell near, 
(wapotxjoovor,”) followed by the Vul- 
gate, inhabitabunt. The version of the 
Liturgy has it, “they hold all to- 
gether.’ They hide themselves— 
They lurk in ambush, either literally, or 
figuratively by deeply concealing their 
real motives. They mark my steps 
—Literally, they watch my heels. See 
on Psalms xlix, 5; Ixxxix, 51, “re- 


_ gether, they hide themselves, they mark 
my steps, "when they wait for my soul, 
Y Shall they escape by iniquity? ‘in 
thine anger cast down the people, O 
God. 8 Thou tellest my wanderings: 

ut thou my tears into thy bottle: “are 

_ they not in thy book ? 


- PSALM LVI. , 
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9 When I cry wnéto thee, then shall 
mine enemies turn back: this I know; 
for! God is forme. 10 ™In God will I 
praise Ais word: in the Lorp will I 
praise Ais word. 11 In God have I 
put my trust: "I will not be afraid what 
man can do unto me, 12 Thy vows 











h Psalm 71, 10,—# Jeremiah 10. 25; 18, 23.— 
& Malachi 3. 16, 


Z Rom. 8. 31.——m Verse 4.—7 Psalm 27. 13 
112. 7, 8s Isa, al. 7, 8. 





‘proached thie footsteps,” (Hebrew heels,) 
ete. This watching the heels, like a 
serpent beside the path, to seize from 
behind, denotes a malicious and das- 
-tardly surveillance of the private acts 
of one’s lite. When they wait for 
my soul— According as they strongly 
hoped for my life. The ideais, their ex- 
raordinary methods, past and present, 
agree well with their eager hope to de- 
stroy David. The “when” simply marks 
the agreement of all the several parts 
~ of their conduct with each other, and 
their whole scheme with their blood- 
thirsty desire. “Wait” literally denotes 
strong hope. They assuredly hoped 
to be avenged on David for the death 
of Goliath, and as the candidate for 
the sovereignty of Israel. 

7. Shall they escape by iniquity 
—Shall they escape because of (as the 
reward of) iniquity? Here was the 
point of his concern, lest the wicked, 
despite their evil doing, should slide 
away and escape justice, and their 
success embolden men in sin, and the 
righteous lose faith in moral govern- 
ment. The fearful question seems neg- 
atived instantly, and he adds: In... 
anger cast down the people—The 
“anger” of God is always to be under- 
stood of his moral displeasure at sin, 
coupled with his judicial purpose to 
punish it. The violence with which 
he would have the sentence executed, 
(“cast down,” bring down with vio- 
feuce,) is for the end that men may 
see that their downfall was a divine 
jndgment, and not due to mere sec 
ondary causes. People,” here, is in 
the plural, (peoples.) and in this form, 
according to usage, applies to the Gen- 
tile nations. 

8. Thou tellest my wanderings 
“ _-The word for “teilest” means the 
numbering and entering upon a roll, or 
book. To “number” his watderings is 
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to preserve a record of them as to times, 
places, distances, circumstances, with 
the implied idea that they were ap- 
pointed, accurately measured, and lim- 
ited. Compare ‘numberest my steps,” 
Job xiv, 16; and xxxi, 4, where the 
same thought occurs. David comforts 
himself with the assurance that in 
God’s book was kept a faithful record 
of his fugitive life, and that it would 
not exceed the proposed limit. Put 
thou my tears into thy bottle—An 
allusion, probably, to the Oriental prac- 
tice—onve universal—of bottling the 
tears of mourners at funerals. Thus 
Van Lennep: ‘As the mourners are 
sitting around and weeping, the master 
of ceremonies presents each one with 
a piece of cotton wool, with which he 
wipes off his tears; this cotton is after- 
wards squeezed into a bottle, and ‘the 
tears are preserved as a powerful and 
efficacious remedy for reviving a dying 
man after every other means has failed. 
It is also employed as a charm against 
evil influences.” The practice is still 
preserved in Persia, ~ “Tear bottles 
are found in almost every ancient 
tomb.” Thus Dayid. for the present, 
sobs out his grief in the bosom of God, 
who counts aud remembers all his 
tears. | 

9. Here is the transition point of the 
psalm from sorrow and complaint to 
assured faith and praise. When I 
cry—He dates the flight, the “ turning 
backward” of his enemies, at the day 
of his earnest outery to God. This I 
know—He knew it by faith. God’s 
word lad assured him by the mouth 
of Samuel, and his triumph is already a 
reality. 

10, 11. The refrain 
enlargement. 

12. Thy vows are upon me—Ho 
reaffirms all his previous vows. They 
are as sacredly binding here in Gath 

| oO. ‘T. 


of verse 4, with 
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are upon me, O God: I will render 
praises unto thee. 13, For ° thou hast 

elivered ny soul from death: wilt not 
thou deliver my feet from falling, that 1 
may walk before God in ? the light of 
the living ? 


PSALM LVII. 


To the chief Musician, 1Al-taschith, Michtam of 
David, 2 when he fled from Saul in the cave, 


E *merciful unto me, O God, be 
merciful unto me, for my soul 
trusteth in thee: > yea, in the shadow of 





o Psalm 116, 8.—p Job 33, 30.—1 Or, De- 
stroy not. 
Die oe 
as in lis own land—in exile as in the 
congregation of the saints. This re- 
minding God that he still held to his 
vows, leaves the fulfilment of the 
promises wholly depending upon the 
divine veracity. Iwill render praises 
—The form of speech—offer thanksgwv- 
ing—is sacrificial, meaning praise or 
thanksgiving as a sacrifice, or, as in 
Hos. xiv, 2, “the calves of our lips.” 
See Heb. xiii, 15. As the promise of 
‘(thank offering” immediately follows 
the mention of his vows, it is probably 
the votive offering which he promises, 
which was due after the condition of 
the vow had been met, and the bless- 
ing prayed for granted. This David 
waits for in faith. 

_ 13. Thou hast delivered — The 
perfect tense of the verb refers to 
eyents past, as in Psa. exvi, 8. Upon 
deliverances already experienced he 
strengthens himself in God for the 
future. Light of the living — Op- 
posed to the darkness of sheol, or 
region of the dead. But with pro- 
longed natural life the divine favour, 
or spiritual life, must be connected, ac- 
cording to the common form of Old 
Testament speech, in making the tem- 
poral and visible the sign and pledge 
of the spiritual and eternal. 


PSALM LVII. 


This psalm divides into two parts, 
each ending in the refrain, verses 5, 11. 
The first contains his prayer and com- 
plaint, the second, his trust and tri- 
umph. It belongs to the period of the 
Sauline persecutions, probably to 1 Sam, 
xxiv, and. with the other psalms be- 
longing to the same class, it has many 
points of resemblance, to which allu- 
sion will be made in the notes. 

Tittu: Al-taschith— Literally, De- 
stroy not. Supposed to be the initial 
words of an earlier song to the melody 








21 Sam. 22.1; 24. 3; Psa. 142, title.—a Psal-a 
56. 1.—b Psalm 17, 8; 63. 7. 





of which this psalm was to be sung. 
The Hebrews commonly gave the first 
word or words of a book, or song, as its 
title. Thus the book of Genesis is enti- 
tled Bereysheeth — In the beginning — 
and Exodus, Veeyleh shemoth, Now these 
(are) the names; and so of others. But 
more probably, as others suppose, the 
word in question was a maxim which 
David had adopted in regard to Saul, 
to remind him not’ to take his life, 
or oppose him with violence. It oc- 
curs also in the titles of Psalms lviii, 
lix, and lxxv. For Michtam, see on 
Psalm xvi, title. In the cave—Prob- 
ably the eave of Engedi, (1 Sam. xxiv, 
1, ete.,) not Adullam; see note on title 
of Psalm exlii. The place where David 
retreated was probably among the 
mountains north of the plain of En- 
gedi, especially the notable cliff Ras 
el-Mersed, “perhaps the highest and 
most inaccessible of all the cliffs along 
the western coast of the Dead Sea.’— 
Robinson.. Here, among its caverns 
and narrow passes, he enjoyed a brief 
respite, ‘upon the rocks of the wild 
goats.”’ 1 Sam. xxiv, 1, 2. (Jos., Antig., 
6, 18, 4.) Our psalm would seem to 
have been written earlier than Psalm 
lxiii, as appears from the calm tone of 
assured safety of the latter. The site 
of the city is at the base of the moun-- 
tain, near the sea, and before it 
stretches a beautiful and fertile valley 
not much over a mile square. [Sce 
eut on opposite page. ] 

1. Be merciful... be merciful—- 
The repetition springs from a soul in 
agony. Shadow of thy wings—The 
metaphor denotes protection and ten- 
derness. Psa. xciv, 1,4; Matt. xxii, 37. 
Until these calamities be overpast 
— The plural noun with a singular 
verb denotes that it is to be taken dis- 
tributively—until every one of these cal- 
amities shall pass. 


aw? 
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thy wings will I make my refuge, ° until 
these ealamities be. overpast. 2 I will 
cry unto God most high; unto God “that 
perfermeth all things for me. 3 ° He 
shall send from heaven, and save me 
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3 from the reproach of him that would 
‘swallow me up. Selah. God &shall 
send forth his mercy and his truth. 

4 My soul is anreng lions: and I lie 
even among them that are set on fire, 








eIsaiah 26. 20.—d Psalm 138, 8,—e Psalm 


5, 7.—23 Or, he reproucheth him that 





would swallow me up.—SF Psalm 56, 1— 
g Psalm 40. 113; 48.3; 61. 7. cA 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Sire or Ain Jipy—(EN-GEDL) 


2. Unto God that performeth all 
things for me—The verb for “ perform- 
eth” signifies to bring to an end, as Psa, 
vii, 9; also, to complete ; and in the ju- 
dicial sense, to bring to a righteous 
determination. David expresses his 
confidence that God will adjudge and 
bring to a righteous termination all 
things concerning him, whether prom- 
ises to himself or threatenings upon 
his enemies. See the same word in 
Psa. cxxxviii, 8, and compare, doctri- 
nally, Phil. i, 6. 

_ 8. He shall send from heaven— 
David steadfastly refused to take ven- 
geance into his own hands against Saul 
and his evil counsellors, butleft the ques- 
tions of his vindication and of his prom- 
ised accession to the throne wholly with 
God. The reproach — The slander 
of his enemies was the keenest edge 
of nis sufferings. 





Swallow me up— , 


See on Psa. lvi, 1,2. Mercy and... 
truth—Sce on Psa. xxv, 10, and com- 
pare “light and truth,” Psa. xiii, 3, 4. 
David asked and desired no merey 
which was against truth; but in the 
triumph of these lay all his hope. 

4, Among lions — ‘‘Saul and his 
courtiers are here ‘lions’ to David, as 
were the kings of Asshur and Babel 
afterwards to Israel, (Jer. i, 17,) the 
Roman emperor to Paul, (2 Tim. iv, 11,) 
and all wicked rulers over the poor~ 
people, (Prov. xxviii, 15.)”—Ainsu orth. 
The imagery of this verse is not unu- 
sual to David. I lie— That is, I lie 
down to sleep. Among them that 
are set on fire—Men inflamed with 
jealousy, envy, and malice. To lie 
down for rest in sorrow and fear was 
the emblem of calamity, (Job vii, 4, 
Isaiah 1, 11,) and the opposite of peace 
and happiness, (Leviticus xxvi, 6; Job 
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even the sons of men, "whose teeth are 
spears and arrows, aud ‘their tongue a 
sharp sword. 

5 «Be thou exalted, O God, above the 
heavens ; le thy glory be above all the 
earth. 6 !They have prepared a net 
for ny steps ; my soul is bowed down: 
they have digged a pit before me, into 
the midst whereof they are fallen them- 
selves. Sclah. '7 ™My heart is 4 fixed, 
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O God, my heart is fixed: I will sing and 
give praise. 8 Awake up, "my glory : 
awake, psaltery and harp: I myself will 
awake early. 9 °I will praise thee, O 
Lord, among the people: I will sing 
unto thee among the nations. 10 ° For 


thy mercy is great unto the heavens, — 


and thy truth unto the clouds, 11 ‘Be 
thou exalted, O God, above tac heav- 
ens: det thy glory de above all the earth. 





h Proverbs 30. 14.—i Psalm 55. 21; 64. 3.—— 
& Verse 11; Psa. 108, 5.—/ Psa. 7. 15, 16; 9. 15. 
-—m Psa. 108. 1, 





xi, 19; Prov. iit, 24.) Sharp sword 
—Malicious words cut deeper than the 
flesh. 

5. Be thou exalted, O God—The 
cause of David was the cause of God. 
The manifested glory of God as su- 
preme, implied David’s deliverance, 
and either implied the defeat of his 
enemies. His prayer against his ene- 
mies was, therefore, at once a prayer 
for deliverance and for the honour 
of God. The dawn of David's deliv- 
erance appears in this verse, and fully 
breaks forth in verse 8. 

6. They have prepared a net— 
He returns to the artful designs of his 
enemies, which he illustrates by an east- 
ern method of catching wild animals by 
snares and pitfalls. See Isa. xxiv, 17, 
18. Into the midst whereof they 
are fallen—By faith David sees the re- 
tributive justice of God meeting out to 
them the evil they had plotted against 
himself. Saul had fallen into Dayid’s 
hands, not David into Saul’s. Comp. 
1 Sam. xxiv, 2, 8. The selah, or pause, 
which to the reader isa call to medi- 
tation on the import of what is said, 
and is nearly equal to the amen, closes 
this first division of the psalm, which 
otherwise might be ended with the 
refrain of verse 5. 

1. My heart is fixed, O God— 
“Vixed,” here, may take the sense either 
of established or of prepared. He was 
established in his faith and purposes 
not to be moved by any adversity; or, 
he was prepared for all the will of 
God. The Septuagint gives the latter, 
(érowun,) “my heart is ready.” Thus 
he was one with God, and would re- 
joice in this consciousness. 

8. Awake up, my glory—Arouse. 
ayy soul. 9), (Kkebodee,) here ren- 








4 Or, prepared,.—n Psalm 16, 9; 30, 12: 108, 
1, 2,0 Psalm 108. 3.—p Psalm 36, 5; 71.19; 
103. 11; 108, 4. —-g Verse 5. 





dered glory, is sometimes used for the ~ 


soul as the most honourable and ex- 
cellent partofman. It is used synony- 


mously with wH3, (nephesh,) soul, by the 


law of parallelism, (Gen. xlix, 6, Psa. 
vii, 5,) and in the text it answers to I, 
myself. In verse 6 his soul is “bowed 
down,” now he calls upon himself to 
“awake,” arorge. See notes on Psalm 
xvi, 9 and xxx, 12. Awake early— 
Literally, I will awake the dawn. See 
on Psa. lxiii, 1, where this is fulfilled 
while David was in the same region. 
This preceding the literal daybreak 
was not only helpful to praise and wor- 
ship, but evidence of a willing and joy- 
ful heart. 

9. People ... nations —In each 
place the original word is the same. 
The repetition is for emphasis, and the 
plural (peoples, nations) must be under- 
stood of the Gentile nations. David’s 
deliverance should be so great, and its 
effects so public and glorious, that the 
nations around would be led to recog- 
nise the hand of God and to fear him. 
The psalmist suddenly rises to the 
sublime conception of the triumph of 
theocratic principles, which is the com- 
mon stepping stone, as here, for an 
anticipation of the gathering of the 
nations by the gospel. 

10. Unto the heavens. ..clouds 
—See on Psalm xxxvi, 5. 

11. The daydawn of triumph, which 
opened in verse 5, is here brought for- 
ward as a closing refrain. 


PSALM LVIII. 

The psalm is a bold and earnest re- 
buke of unjust rulers and judges; men 
who not only bartered justice for 
bribes, but perverted judgment’ from 


es 


Ye) Cree 


ae oe 
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PSALM LVI. 


To the chief Musician, 1 Al-taschith,? Michtam 
of David, 

D2 ye indeed speak righteousness, 0 

congregation? do ye judge upright- 

ly, O ye sons of men? 2 Yea, in heart 

10r, Destroy not, A golden Psalm of David. 


——2 Psa. 57, title-—a Psa. 94. 20; Isa. 10. 1.— 
d Psa. 51. 5; Isa. 48, 8——3 Heb. srom the belly. 
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ye work wickedness; *ye weigh the 
violence of your hands in the earth. 
3 >The wicked are estranged from the 
womb: they go astray °as soon as they 
be born, speaking lies. 4 ¢ Their poison 
is 4like the poison ofa serpent: thzy are 
like “the deaf ‘adder that stoppeth her 

c Psalm 140. 3; Eccles. 10. 11.—4 Heb, ae 


cording to the likeness. —d Jer. 8. 17,— 
5 Or, asp. 











personal hatred. The fearless and im- 
cena style is characteristically 

avidic, and the execrations must be 
considered as a prayer to despoil such 
rulers of power and office, now that 
reformation was hopeless. The psalm 
' evidently belongs to the Sauline period, 
as the Altaschith and the imagery indi- 
eate, and for the same reason has its 
present place in the psalter. The mat- 
ter falls into four divisions: verses 1, 2, 
an address to the judges themselves; 
verses 3-5, a statement of their evil con- 
duct and obstinate wieckeduess: verses 
6-9, a solemn execration; verses 10, 11, 
_the salutary effect of their public pun- 
ishment, and of the vindication of the 
righteous. 

TitLE: Al-taschith—The second of 
this designation: see title of Psa. Ivii. 
Michtam—See title of Psalm xvi. 

1, Do ye indeed speak righteous- 
ness, © congregation—Much per- 
plexity and doubt attend the rendering 
of this clause. The difficulty lies in 


the nbs, translated in the vocative, 


“© congregation.” Its verbal root 
signifies, to bind, to grow dumb, as if 
tongue-tied; and the noun signifies 
dwmbness, silence, and so it is used in 
Psa. lvi, title, the only other place of 
its occurrence. Our English Version 
Gerives the idea of congregation” from 
tie signification fo bind, which is not 
satisfactory. The address is not to 
the “congregation,” but to the judges. 
No light of criticism has hitherto 
_ given a smooth sense to the passage. 
_ If we retain the word in question, and 
not, as many, throw it out as an inter- 
polation, we may retain the radical 
sense to bind, and consider the judges 
_ or leaders of the nation addrossed as 
binders of the people by their oppres- 
sive decrees, or as confederates arrayed 
against justice; or, rejecting the word 





as au interpolation, read, '‘Do ye in- 
deed decree justice?” (Delitzsch ;) or, 


“Are ye indeed dumb [when] ye 
[should] speak righteousness [and] 
judge equitably?” — Alexander. It 


would seem safer to just criticism to 
retain the word in the text. 

2. Yea, in heart—Here is the seat 
of all iniquity. They sinned, not from 
ignorance, but from disposition and 
intention. Ye weigh — Ironically 
spoken. They professed to use equity 
and truth as weights in the scale of 
justice, but instead, they weighed vio- 
lence. On “weigh” see note on Psa. 
Ixxvili, 50. The “violence of” their 
hands, is ‘‘ violence” which they them- 
selves have wrought out by using, in 
their administration, tricks and devices 
instead of tle forms of justice. In the 
earth — In the lund; that is, publicly 
inall the kingdom! What the “heart” 
secretly devised, the hands fabricated 
into plans and written decrees, which 
become public law. 

3. Estranged from the womb— 
Alienated from God and his righteous- 
ness from birth. The same doctrine 
of original or birth sinfulness is taught 
in the next member. Sin thus : prings 
from the depth of our nature, and is the 
fruit of the unregenerate heart. See 
on Psa. li, 5; Isa. xlviii,8. Speaking 
lies—Falsehood is here put down ag 
the characteristic of all sin, as truth is 
for the genus of piety, Psa. li, 6. 

4. Their poison—All sin is of the 
nature of poison, but the sin of those 
men was like the poison of a serpent, 
active and deadly. The deaf adder— 
The-}nB (pethen) is here described as 


being untamuble by charming, and in 
Psa, xci, 13, as dangerous to the trav- 
eller. See note on Pga. exl, 3. The 
pethen is supposed to be the same as~ 
the asp of Scripture, or Egyptian cobra, 


ing. 
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ear ; 
voice of charmers, charming never so 
wisely. 

6 ©Break their teeth, O God, in their 
mouth: break out the great teeth of 
the young lions, O Lorp. 7 ‘Let them 








6 Or, be the charmer never so cunning.— 
é Job 4, 10; Psalm. 3. 7. 





sto the deafness, all serpents of the 
same apecies do not yield alike to the 
charmer. ‘Several of the serpent 


tribe [of Hindostan] are believed to be 


either quite deaf, or very dull of hear- 
I have frequently come close up 
to these reptiles, but they did not 
make any effort to move out of the 
way. They lurk in the path, and the 
victim on whom they pounce will ex- 
pire within a few minutes after he is 
bitten.”—Foberts. Serpents generally 
are comparatively dull of hearing, but 
it is the special temper of malignity 
in some more than others, not natural 
deafness, which resists the charmer, 
and this is the point of the metaphor. 

5, Charmers—From which it ap- 
pears that the art of serpent charming 
was known in David’s day. The ob- 
ject was to render them tractable and 
laarmless. See Hecl. x, 11; Jer. viii, 17. 
The art is still practised in Kgypt and 
the East as a profession, for amuse- 
ment, and for dislodging serpents from 
houses. 

6. Break their teeth—The allusion 
is to the custom of extracting the poi- 
sonous fangs of the serpent in order to 
render it harmless and abate the ma- 
lignity of its nature. This is still prac- 
tised, thongh not in every case, ac- 
cording to the writers quoted by Heng- 
stenberg, (Mgypt and the Books of 
Moses.) Great teeth of the young 
lions—The allusion changes from the 
fangs of serpents to the great teeth of 
lions, by which they tear their prey. 
The imagery is startling. ‘Young 
ions” (O°9.HD, kephereem) are those 


mn full vigour. of youth, and hence 
more active to destroy; distinguished 
from 993, (goor,) a sucking lion, Ezek. 
xix, 2,3; and from yv25, (laldee,) the 
great or stout lion, stronger but less 


active, Gen. xlix, 9; Num. xxiii, 24; 
and from vin, (Jayeesh,) an old lion en- 
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5 Which will not hearken to the | melt away as waters which run continu- 








ally; when he bendeth his bow to shoot 
his arrows, let them be as cut in pieces, 
8 As a snail which melteth, let every 
one of them pass away: © like the untime- 
ly birth of a woman, thaé they may not 





f Exodus 15. 5; Joshua 7.5; Psalm 112. 10.— 
g Job 3. 16; Eccles, 6. 3. 





feebled by age and perishing for lack 
of prey, Job iv, 11; Isa. xxx. 6. The 
seuse of the apparently harsh language 
of this verse is, according to the 
known import of the metaphors, that 
as his enemies could not be diverted 
or appeased, God would disarm them, 
—break their power to envenom or de- 
stroy. See the allusions explained Job 
xxix; 2%; Prov. xxx, 145° Joel~ 1G: 
It was not against them personally 
that the plea was entered, but against 
their power as officers of government 
and organized conspirators and perse- 
cutors. 

7. Melt away as waters— The 
allusion is to winter torrents, and the 
momentary streams occasioned by 
showers, which suddenly and totally 
disappear, having no permanent source 


of supply, so deceiving the expectation, 


of the traveller and the shepherd as a 
reliance for animal use. Comp. Job 
vi, 15-20. So deceitful and trartsient 
is the prosperity of the wicked! He 
bendeth his bow—Literally, he tread- 
eth his arrows, as Psa. Ixiv, 4, that is, 
he bends his bow by placing his foot 
upon it, with the arrow placed upon 
the string. A description of a mighty 
bow, Cut in pieces—Cut in two, or 
the head of the arrow cut off to render 
it powerless ot effect. Thus futile as 
a broken arrow from the bow of tke 
mighty shall be the plans and pur- 
poses of the haters of God. : 

8. As a snail which melteth — 
“ Referring to the well-known habits 
of the snail, which boldly comes forth 
from its shell, blind to all danger, and 
runs out its feelers to the utmost 
length, but quickly withdraws them at 
the slightest touch, and rapidly and 
timidly retreats within its fortress. 
The snail, moreover, is so frail that it 


may be crushed by its most insignifi- 


cant enemy, and aptly illustrates the 


utter impotency of the proudest and — 


x 


— 


So 


\ 


~ ocenpied by 
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see the sun. 9 Before your pots can 
feel the thorns, he shall take them away 
“as with a whirlwind, ? both living, and 
in Ais wrath. 

10 ‘ The righteous shall rejoice when 


1838 


he seeth the vengeance: “he shall wash 
his feet in the blood ofthe wicked. 11'So 
that a man shall say, Verily there is &a 
reward for the righteous: verily he is a 
God that ™judgeth in the earth. 








h Prov. 10, 25.—7 Heb. as living as wrath. 
— i Psa. 82. 6; 64.10; 107. 42. k Psa, 68. 23. 





T Psa, 92, 15.8 Heb, fruit of the, ete., Isa. 
3, 10._——m Psa, 67. 4; 96.12 98. 9. 











mightiest of the wicked.,—Van LEN- 
NEP, Bible Lands, p. 322. 

_ 9 Thorns—The atad, or southern 
buckthorn, (the Rhamnus paliurus of 
Linrzeus.) noted, like the retem or broom 
shrub of the desert for its crackling 
fieme and hot fire, and much used as 
ducl. See Eccles. vii. 6. Called also 
“ Christ’s thorn,” from a tradition that 
it was the same that furnished the 
mock crown for our Saviour. The 
figure of the text supposes a robber- 
feast over recent success, where all 
are abandoned to wild, delirious merri- 
ment, such as is narrated in 1 Sam. 
xxx, 16. In the preparations for the 
feast the catastrophe comes. The 
sense is given by Perowne: “As a 
sudden whirlwind in the desert sweeps 
away the thorns which have been gath- 
ered for cooking before the caldron 
has grown hot, so shall the wicked and 
all their inconiplete designs be swept 
away by the wrath of God.” On the 
whirlwind of the desert, see note on 
Psa lxxxiii, 13. Living—This is the 


usual signification of °n, (thah’y,) but 


as applied to meat, it may signify raw 


meat in opposition to that which is 
cooked, as in 1 Sam. ii, 15, which de- 
velops the point of the metaphor, 
namely, that though the fire was built 
in a calm atmosphere, the whirlwind 
should be so sudden as to sweep away 
the meat while yet raw.in the pot, to- 
gether with the fire of thorns and the 
putire ‘cooking apparatus.” 

10, 11. These verses present the ac- 
quiescence of the righteous in the just 
judgment of the wicked, and the happy 
deliverance of the godly. Vengeance 
—Judicial justice. "Wash his feet in 
the blood—The figure of a battle field 
is supposed, where the wicked are 
wholly defeated, and in the pursuit the 
righteous, in passing over the ground 


along the pursuit, wet their feet in their 





blood. ‘The language is harsh, suited 
to primitive times, but simply denotes 
the total discomfiture of the wicked. 
So also such passages as Deut. xxxii, 
42, 43: Psa. Ixvili, 23; Jer. xlvi, 10. 
A reward...a God that judgeth 
—The moral end of all the language 
and figures of the psalm must be quali- 
tied by, and is realized in, these words: 
There is a reward for the right- 
eous: verily he is a God that judg- 
eth in the earth. 
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David is herein represented as sur- 
rounded by personal enemies, who, 
without canse, watch and wait for his 
life. Iunocent, he is as a lamb in the 
midst of wolves. He is in a city; his 
enemies keep a strong night watch, 
patrolling the streets to prevent his 
escape, while they seek to arrest him 
privately. Their cruelty is terrible. 
The psalm is set to the melody of Al- 
taschith—the sign of great peril and 
hairbreadth escape. (See note on title.) 
There is no occasion for doubting the 
historic correctness of the title; and 
we must assign the psalm to the peril- 
ous days and nights at Gibeall, when 
Saul sought to kill David, especially the 
memorable night mentioned in 1 Sam. 
xix, Loe 

Topically, the psalm may be thus 
divided: verses 1, 2, an earnest ery to 
God for help; verses 3-7, a description , 
of the character and methods of his 
enemies; verses 8-10, an expression 
of trust in God for timely interference 
and rescue. A double refrain occurs, 
verse 6, answering to verse 14, ard 
both following the “selah;” verse 9 
answering tu verse 17. 

Vrte; Al-taschith — Destroy not. 
Chronologically, this is the first appear- 
ance of these words in the titles of the 
Davidic psalms, though it occurs in the 


the routed foe, and all | two preceding, and in Psa. lxxv. Their 


meaning as a musical designation is 


Lea 
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To the chief Musician, 1 Al-taschith,? Michtam 
of David ; 3 when Saul sent, and they watched 
the house to kill him, 

ELIVER *me from mine enemies, 

O my God: 4defend me from them 

that rise up against me. 2 Deliver me 

from the workers of iniquity, and save 
rie from bloody men. 

3 For, lo, they lie in wait for my 

suul: >the mighty are gathered against 


me; ‘not for my rie ty we no? 
Jor my sin, O Lorp, 4 They run and 
repare themselves without my fault: 
awake ®to help me, and behold, 
5 Thou therefore, O Lorn God of hosts, 
the God of Israel, awake to visit al. 
the heathen: *be not merciful to any 
wicked transgressors. Selah. 6 ‘They 
return at evening: they mak: a ‘pvise 
like a dog, and go round aout the 
city. 





1 Or, Destroy not, A golden Psalm of David. 
-—2 Psa. 57, title. 1 Sam. 19, 11.—a Psalm 
18, 48.4 Heb. set me on high. 


b Psa, 56. 6.—c 1Sam. 24, 11.—d Psa. $7.23; 
44, 23. 5 Heb. to meet me.—e Psa, 7. 11, 133 
Isa. 27. 11; James 2. 13.— / Verse 14 








not clear, further than that they occur 
only in the titles of psaliis which de- 
scribe great periis and wonderful de- 
liverances. Hengstenberg’s sugees- 
tion, that they were a watchword of 
David’s, based on Deut. ix, 26, “I said, 
O Lord God, destroy not thy people,” is 
plausible, and it is also not improbable 
that they were a constant reminder to 
David not to take vengeance into his 
own hands. See on Psalm lvii, title. 
Michtam—Commonly rendered golden 
psalm. When Saul sent—See 1 Sam. 
xix, 11, and introduction. 

1, Defend me—Literally, set me on 
high, as in a strong tower, or upon a 
rocky cliff. The first two verses are 
an earnest ery for help. 

2. Workers of iniquity—Whom 
God abhors, Psa. v, 5. 

3. They lie in wait—It would 
seem that Saul had sent spies through 
the city to watch for David, in hopes 
of assassinuting him privately, and that 
this had been going on for some time 
oefore the night when they finally sur- 
rounded his house, 1 Samuel xix, 11. 
David, in simplicity, tells God all the 
movements of the enemy. , The migh- 
ty—The strong ones; the chiefs of the 
nation. There is no appeal to any hu- 
man power above them, therefore he 
earries his cause directly to God. Not 
...for my sin—I have committed no 
olfence to cause this. 

4. They run and prepare them- 
selves—Military terms to denote the 
rapidity and order of their movements, 
and their eagerness for tiie combat. 
Awake to help me—Hebrew, to meet 
me. He prays that God’s, movement 
to meet him as a protector may be 





more expeditious than theirs to -Jestroy 
him. 

5. O Lord God of hosts—J-hovah 
God of armies. A term denoting his 
boundless power. God of Israel— 
A title denoting his covenant relation 
to his people, and his consequent spe- 
cial care of them, implying that Da- 
vid’s cause was the cause of Israel. 


Awake to visit all the heathen— 


Awake to punish the nations, that is, the 
heathen or Gentile nations. From this 
it would appear the issue lay between 
the ‘God of Israel,” and the ‘“ heathen 
nations.” We know that Doeg, the 
Kdomite, (1 Sam. xxii, 22,) was influen- 
tial in Saul’s court, and instigated him 
to desperate measures, and it is not im- 
probable that behind Doeg, an Edomit- 
ish policy, through the leading men of 
his nation, operated to make this venal 
man a political tool for the weaken- 
ing and overthrow of the new kingly 
government of Israel. This intrigue 
brought Edom into direct conflict with 
Jehovali’s designs concerning Dayid. 
See on verse 8, In the same way, 
Haman the Agagite, a descendau’ of 
the royal family of Amalek, sought to 
revenge his nation upon the Jews, 
Esther iii. 

6. They return at evening--The 
poetical account, whith here gives a 
deeper insight than the narrative in 
1 Sam. xix, 11-16, speaks of a suecession 
of nights. They not only patrolled the 
city, (see verse 3,) but had now closely 
beset his house. They makea noise 
like a dog—The half wild, gaunt, 
starved dogs of the East are scarcely 
less ferocious, and more disgusting, 
than wolves. They go in packs, and at 
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7 Behold, they belch out with their 
mouth: ¢swords are in their lips: for 
hwho, suy they, doth hear? 8 But 
‘thou, O Lorp, shalt laugh at them ; 
thou shalt have all the heathen in 
derision. 9 Because of his strength 
will I wait upon thee: ‘for God is 
émy defence. 10 The God of my 
mercy shall 'prevent me: God shall 
let ™me see my desire upon 7mine 
enemies. 
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11 "Slay them not, lest my people 
forget: scatter them by thy power; an 
bring them down, O Lora our shield. 
12 ° For the sin of their mouth and the - 
words of their lips let them even be 
taken in their pride: and for cursing 
and lying which they speak. 13 ” Con- 
sume them in wrath, consume them, that 
they may not be, and ‘let them know 
that God ruleth in Jacob unto the ends 
of theearth. Selah. 14 And‘ ateven- 





g Psa, 57. 4; Prov. 12. 12.—/ Psa. 10. 11, 13; 
64.5; 73. Tl; 94. 7.— | Sam. 19. 16; Psa. 2. 4. 
—_k Verse 17; Psalm 62. 2.—6 Heb. my high 


place,—l Psa. 21. 3. 





MAS a a Sl pe 
night their howling, barking, yelping, 
and growling are as frightful as they are 
discordant. See on Psalm xxii, 16. 

%. They belch out with their 
mouth—A continuation of the figure, 
verse 6. As applied to David’s ene- 
mies it is an expression of the lowest 
contempt. 

8. But thou...shalt laugh at them 


> _Indieating with what infinite ease 


God will frustrate them. See on Psa. 
ii, 4. All the heathen—This recur- 
rence to the Gentile nations suggests 
how strongly David’s mind is impressed 
that, back of Saul and the mercenary 
Doeg, there was a heathen plot, or jn- 
trigue, which had worked its way into 
Saul’s court and threatened evil to the 
Hebrew people. See note on verse 5. 
The preceding verses describe David’s 
enemies. Tlie adversative sense of the 
particle ve, but, at the beginning of 


‘yerse 8, changes the subject to the 


contemplation of the power, mercy and 
judgment of God. 

9. Because of his strength — 
Rather, O my strength, I will watch for 
thee, or, wait sor thee. David fully 


understood the strength and temper of 


his enemies and the power and faith- 
fulness of God, and he chooses to wait 
the vindications of Providence. God 
is my defence — My high place, or 
tower. 

10. God...shall prevent me— 
Shall go before me. Shall let me see 
my desire upon mine enemies—God 
will Gause me to look upon their over- 
throw. The word “ enemies,” here, 
signifies those who lie in wait, my spies, 
my watchers. 

11..Slay them not—Probably an 








m Psalm 54, 7; 92, 11; 112. 87 Heb, mine 
observers, Psa. 56. 2,—n So Gen, 4, 12, 15,— 
o Prov, 12. 13; 18. 7.-—p Psa. 7. 9.—g Psalm 
83. 18.—-r Verse 6. 





allusion to the punishment of Cain, and 
of the Israelites in the desert. Gen. 
iv, 12, 14; Num. xxxii,13. He would 
have their punishment exemplary, to 
deter others from sin. Scatter them 
—Cause them to wander. The word 
means to stagger, reel, and is applied to 
an irregular, objectless moving from 
place to place as a wanderer. The 
participle is translated fugitive in Gen. 
iv, 12,14. This was David's condition 
in his exile, 2 Samuel xv, 20. It was 
considered more terrible than death. 
Psalm cix, 10. 

12. For the sin of their mouth— 
Hebrew, the sin of their mouth, the word 
of their lips ; that is, every word of their 
lips is sin, Hammond: “So many 
words, so many sins.” And this con- 
tinuous falseliood, slander, and perjury, 
should be cause of divine procedure to 


judgment. 


13. Consume them...that they 
may not be—He speaks of them as 
a conspiracy, a combination of wicked 
men. In this sense they would lose 
their power and fall to pieces when 
they should become divided in counsel. 
This literally took place afterwards, on 
another occasion, when Ahithophel’s 
counsel was rejected, and consummat- 
ed when Absalom was slain. See note 


‘on Psa. lv, 9. Unto the ends of the 


earth—Again the intrigues of heathen 
enmity to Israel are referred to, as in 
verses 5 and 8, which see. The sense 
is, “They shall know to the ends of 
the earth that God ruleth.” Compare 
1 Sam. xvii, 46. 

14, And at evening let them re 
turn—Or, they shall return. A recur- 
rence of the refrain, verse 6, and an 
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ing let them return; andlet them make 
a noise like a dog, and go round about 
the city. 15 Letthem * wander up and 
down &for meat, and grudge if they be 
not satisfied. 

16 But I will sing of thy power; yea, 


I will sing aloud of thy merey in the 
morning: for thou hast been my de- 
fence and refuge in the day of my 
trouble. 1'7 Unto thee, tO my strength, 
will I sing: “for God is my defence, an 
the God of my merey. : 





8 Job 15. 23; Psalm 109, 10,8 Hebrew, to 
eat, —9 Or, if they be not satisfied, then 


they will stay all night.—+t Psalm 18. 1, 
uw Verses 9, 10. 





expression of the last degree of con- 
tempt, which must have produced in- 
imitable effect in the musical perform- 
ance. 

15. Let them wander—Or, they 
shall wandes The metaphor of hungry 
dogs prowling about the city for some 
offal v9 alleviate their hunger, but find- 
ing nothing, is here carried out to il- 
lustrate that God would punish these 
conspirators through their own blood- 
thirsty passions, by withholding the 
object of their desire and defeating 
their deadly schemes. Thus sin he- 
comes an instrument of its own punish- 
ment. Grudge—The Hebrew word 
should here take its more usual sense 
of to tarry, lodge, continue. The sense 
is: “If these hungry dogs, prowling 
for food, be not satisfied, they will con- 
tinue all night, even to exhaustion, in 
their fruitless search.” This completes 
the metaphor, and finishes the picture 
of their wretchedness. 

16. But I will sing of thy power 
—The antithesis is here brought out 
between Dayid’s enemies and himself. 
They shall wander up and down like 
hungry dogs for food and find nothing ; 
but I, fully rescued, will “sing of thy 
power,” ete. In the morning—Con- 
trasted with the night work of his 
enemies. They continue all night in 
fruitless attempts to destroy me, but I, 
in the morning, will sing...of thy 
mercy. 

17. God is my defence—A repeti- 
tion of the refrain of verse 9. The 
first double refrain (verses 6, 14) sets 
forth the vileness and impotence of his 
eueties ; the second, (verses 9, 17,) the 
Mujesty, power, and mercy of God. 
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Commentators have found some diffi- 
eulty in harmonizing the title of this 
psalm with the historic statements of 
2 Sam. vili, 13 and 1 Chiron. xviii, 12. 








Some links in the brief narrative are 
wanting, but thus much is evident: 
that during David’s Syrian wars Edom 
not only attacked Judah on the soi th, 
but probably ravaged and committed 
great barbarities along the border. 
To repel this invasion it would seem 
Joab was sent with a detachment of 
the northern army, (see title of this 
psalm,) after which another bloody en- 
gagement was had under Abishai’s 
command, (see 1 Chron. xviii, 12,) and 
David, as king and commander in chief 
of the army, may be said to have done 
what his generals had done by his 
order. See 2 Sam. viii, 13. Evidently 
several battles were fought. But the 
psalm is not a triumphal song, but a 
complaint; which, however, may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the first victory 
was not decisive, and that the great 
severity of the battles told heavily on 
David’s army. The psalm was evi- 
dently written while the final issue 
was yet pending, verses 9-12. See 
more in the notes, specialiy the intro- 
duction to Psa. eviii. 

Verses 1-3 are a bitter complaint at 
the withdrawal of God, and the terri- 
ble shock that had been given to the 
national cause. Verses 4-7 are a 
hopeful assurance of God’s favour, 
grounded on a former oracle respect- 
ing the unity of the tribes and the 
sovereignty of Judah. Verse 8 is a 
contemptuous figure expressive of the 
subjugation of Israel’s enemies. Verses 
9-12 are an ardent anticipation of a 
speedy and triumphant completion of 
the war. 

TrrLE: Upon Shushan-eduth —- 
Commonly translated, Upon the lily of 
the testimony. The plural, shoshanim, 
occurs in the titles of Psalms xlv, xix, 
and lxxx. But why “shushan” is called 
ly is not known. Jebb, after Schleus- 
ner, translates hexachord, or harp of six 
strings, and supposes it was called tha 
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2Michtam of David, to teach; % when he 
strove with Aram-naharaim and with Aram- 
zohah, when Joab returned, and smote of 
Edom in the valley of salt twelve thousand, 


O GOD, * thou hast cast us off, thou 
hast ‘scattered us, thou hast been 

4 Psa. 30.—2 Or, A golden Psalm.—3 28am, 
8. 3, 13; 1 Chron. 18. 3, 12.—~w Psa. 44.9. 














hexachord of testimony, because its 
music was first performed befvre. the 
ark of the testimony at Jerusalem. 
Others (as Gesenius, De Wette) think 
the name denotes a lily-shaped instru- 
ment, as a trumpet, or perhaps a well 
known song, after the measure and 
numbers of which this was to be sung. 
Furst thinks “Shushan” might be the 
name of a musical choir whose leader 
was of that name, and “Eduth” thename 
of the city where he dwelt, Adithaim, 
Josh. xv, 36. But keeping to the or- 
dinary meaning of the words, the trans- 
lation first given seems the proper one, 
and “shushan-eduth,” or “ shushanim- 
-eduth,” most naturally denotes either the 
instrument or the musical mode of per- 
formance. Michtam of David—see 
on title of Psa. xvi. To teach—De- 

litzsch thinks we must take /e-lammed, 
to teuch, according to 2 Samuel i, 18, 
“where David “bade them teach the 
children of Judah the use of the bow,” 
in honour of Jonathan. That is, in 
connexion with this mode of music, 
(the shushanim-eduth,) they were to 
practise the military use of the bow. 
It is ‘a song at the practice of arms: di 
and certainly Psalm 1x is a most martial 
song. Aram-naharaim — “ Aram” 
is the Hebrew word for Syria, and “na- 
haraim” means the two rivers. Syria 
of the two rivers is the same as Meso- 
potamia, situated between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris. Aram-zobah 
—That part of Syria lying north and 
northeast of Damascus between the 
_ Euphrates and the Orontes. Valley of 
salt—A desert valley, the lower sec- 
tion of the Ghor, south of the Dead 
Sea, about ten miles wide. Joab and 
Amaziah both fought decisive battles 
against the Kdomites in this valley. 
9 Sam. xii, 13; 2 Chron. xxv, Nils 
Joab returned, and smote—See in- 
troductory note. 
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‘| displeased; oh turn thyself to us again. 
To the chief Musician, 1 upon Shushan-eduth, 2 
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hou hast made the earth to tremble ; 
thou hast broken it: » heal the breaches 
thereof; for it shaketh. 3 °Thou hast 
showed thy people hard things: ‘thou 
hast made us to drink the wine of aston- 
ishment. . 4 ° Thou hast given a banner 

4 Heb. droken.—b 2 Chr, 7, 14.—c Psa. 71.20. 
—d Ia. 51. 17, 22; Jer. 25, 15.—e Psa. 20.5. _ 

1. Thou hast cast us off—The first 
three verses are a complaint but fee- 
bly relieved by prayer. Sorrow, disap- 
pointment, and astonishment prevail. 
Faith seems staggered. Compare Psa. 
xliv, 9-26. The resemblance of verse 1 
to Psalm xliv, 9, shows that the latter 
ig borrowed from the former. Thou 
hast scattered us—Zhow hast broken 
us down. The word denotes a forcible 
breaking down, or breaking through; a 
rending of what was trusted in as safe 
and firm. Hence they were totally 
baffled and humbled. The language 
throughout is highly impassioned. 

9. Barth to tremble. ..broken... 
breaches. ..shaketh—Fearful words, 
descriptive of an earthquake, to which 
the army and nation, tottering, recling, 
breaking, under the shock of disastrous 
war, are now compared. 

3. Wine of astonishment—Liter 
ally, wine of reeling, or drunkenness, 
called the “cup of trembling,” Isaiah 
li, 17, 22. This unexpected judgment 
had deprived them of strength, as one 
who reeled and staggered from intoxi- 
cation. 

4, Banner—The Hebrew word Dd, 








(nes,) which occurs only here in the 
psalms, denotes the military signal 
which was attached to a long pole and 
set upon conspicuous places, as city 
walls or high lills, as a war-signal to 
rally the people to arms; see Isa. v, 263 
xvili, 3: Jer. iv, 6, 21; Ww 12,20. 0G 
differs from Syn, (degel,) the military 


standard for each of the four divisions 
of the twelve tribes, Num. i; and from 
nix, (oth,) the ensign for a single tribe. 
Numbers ii, 2. Isaiah repeatedly uses 
it as a signul for assembling the exiles 
for their return to Jerusalem. Isa. xi, 
10, 12; lxix, 22; 1xii, 10, 11. In the text 
it may mean a military signal for a war 
muster, as the root verb dagal is used 
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to them that fear thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth. Selah. 
5 ‘That thy beloved may be delivered ; 
save with thy r.ght hand, and hear me. 





# Psalm 108. 6.—g Psalm 89. 35.—/ Joshua 


6 God hath & spoken in his holiness; 
I will rejoice: I will * divide i Shechem, 
and mete out "the valley of Succoth. 
7 Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine; 





1. 6.4 Genesis 12. 6. —& Joshua 13, 27. 





Psa, “xx, 5; or a token of victory and 
protection, which would be exactly the 
oriental proverbial sense, as, Song of 
Solomon ii, 4, ‘his banner, (degel,) 
over me was love.” Displayed—lt 
is better to follow our English versicn, 
and take DojINA, (hithnoses,) as a pe- 


culiar conjugation (Hithpoel) of DD), 


(nasas,) to elevate, lift up. It cannot be 
derived from p33, (noos,) to jlee, and 
make sense or agree with the context, 
for this second strophe, verses 4-8, 
opening with the triumphal strain, 
“Thou hast given a banner,” ete., is 
one of hope, victory, and exultation, 
not of retreat and dismay. ‘There is 
here a total change in the tone and 
spirit of the psalm from the complaint, 
verses 1-3. Because of the truth 
—The Septuagint (followed by the Vul- 
gate and Syriac, with some modern 
critics) reads: “Thou hast given a 
token to them that fear thee, to flee 
from before the bow.” But this takes 


DVI, (kohshet,) truth, the same as np: 


(kehsheth,) bow, which requires an ex- 
change of the final radicals, with a 
new vowel pointing. This, however, 
is not necessary. The word, as it 
stands in the text, has its ground form 
in Proy. xxii, 21, where it means truth, 
as also its corresponding Chaldee, 


(OiwP,) Dan. ii, 47, iv, 27, with the 
Bame meaning. This also requires 
that 19519, (mpenee,) literally Strom. the 


Jace of, before, be understood as indica- 
ting the reason or motive in the sense 
of because of, in consideration of, as in 
Deut. xxviii, 20; Neh. iv, oR Meu 
and in twelve other places. This 
makes Zech. ix, 16, a parallel passage. 
It also makes sense, which the other 
does not; for the idea of giving a ban- 
ner that they might fly before the 
archers is absurd. By this interpreta- 
tion, which is simply that of the Eng- 
lish text, the spirit of the context is pre- 


served, as already noticed; by the oth- 


er, itis completely destroyed. “Truth,” - 


here, must be understood in the sense 
of fidelity to the purpose and covenent 
of God to David touching his kit g- 
dom, which the allied nations had con- 
spired to overthrow. 

5. Thy beloved—The same word, 
radically, as Jedediah. the beloved of 
Jehovah, a title of endearment given 
to Benjamin and to Solomon, Deut, 
xxxilil, 12; 2 Sam. xii, 25. See Psa, 
evil, 6. Right hand—As the emblem 
of most excellent strength, fidelity, and 
honour. 

6. God. . .spoken—Hitherto David 
has spoken, figuratively, of a “ bawner 
displayed on account of the truth;” 
now, he speaks plainly of the divine 
oracle as the ground of his faith, 
“God hath spoken;” an allusion to 
Jacob's prophecy, Gen. xlix, 10; Sam- 
uel’s message, 1 Sam. xvi, 13: and to 
Nathan’s, 2 Sam. vii, 4-17. Delitesch 
says, it is possible, also, that at this mo- 
ment “David received an oracle from 
the high priest by means of the Urim 
and Thumimim which assured him of 
the unity of his kingdom and the soy- 
ereignty over the bordering nations.” 
Shechem ... Succoth —The former 
an open plain west of Jordan, and the 
latter a valley east of Jordan in the 
tribe of Gad, which has not been well 
identified by modern discovery, but was 
probably about the latitude of Suechem. 
These are alluded to ag patr-archal 
Stations when Jacob, on his zeturn 


from ‘ Padan Aram,” was searching a, 


central location for the settlement oi 
the Hebrew family, and are here used 
poetically for the total promised terri- 
tory east and west of Jordan. Com- 
pare Gen. xxxiii, 17,18; Josh. xiii, 275 
Judges viii, 4, 5. The dividing and 
meting out simply indicate absolite 
title and sovereignty. Numbers XXvi, 
55, 56; 2 Sam. viii, 2. 

1. Gilead is mine, and Manasseh 


is mine—As Shechem and Succoth, 


- 


aa 


ay 


a ae er 
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‘Ephraim also és the strength of mine 
head; ™Judah is my lawgiver; 8 * Moab 
is my washpot; °over Edom will I cast 








1 See Deuteronomy 33. 17. —m Genesis 49. 10. 


—n 2 Samuel 8. 2,02 Samuel 8 14; Psalm 


108. 9.—p 2 Samuel 8. 1, 





verse 6, geographically represented the 
total territory of Israel, so Gilead and 
Manasseh (east) are only a more literal 
and minute repetition of the same idea, 
poitically considered, of the territory 
east of Jordan, while Ephraim and Ju- 
dah represented the west. Ephraim 
...is the strength of mine head— 
My helmet, the defensive armour for 
the head, denoting how vital a part 
of the nation’s defence Ephraim was. 
Moses compared Ephraim and Manas- 
seh to the strength of the neck and 
horns of the buffalo. Deut. xxxili, 17. 
Judah is my lawgiver—A direct al- 
lusion to the blessing of Jacob, Gen. 
xlix, 10. Thus far David describes the 


’ continued unity and integrity of his 


kingdom, which his receut disasters 
had threatened, but which faith in 
the oracle of God had now reassured 
Ephraim and Manasseh were the jealous 
and disappointed tribes. See note on 
Psalm Ixxviii. Saul’s son had already 
sought to dismember the kingdom by 
their means. 2 Sam. ii, 8-11; iii, 2. 
The moment David’s career of victory 
was checked he feared the loss of his 
foreign conquests, followed by the re- 
vival of the old internal feuds. Faith 
has already triumphed over the latter, 
and he now proceds to express his ex- 
ultation over the bordering nations. 

8. Washpot—A vessel for common 
washing, as distinct from a seething 
pot, or a sacred vessel. Some suppose 
it the same as Herodvtus mentions as 
(book ii, ¢, 172) used for “spitting and 
washing feet.” The term is expres- 
sive of great contempt and degrada- 
tion. Cast: out my shoe—Rather, 
cast upon, or cast at, my shoe, The 
throwing the shoe at one, or striking 
him with it, was a sign of servile sub- 
mission and contempt. The language 
is highly oriental, and must be ex- 
plained in conformity with the usages 
and proverbialisms of the country. 
Wetzstein, however, thinks the most 
natural interpretation to be, “ Moab is 
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out my shoe: ? Philistia, § triumph thou 


because of me. 
9 Who will bring me indo the * strong 





Se Ce eee 

5 Or, triumph thow over me (by,an irony.) 
See Psa, 108. 9.6 Hebrew, city of strength ? 
2 Sam, 11.1; 12. 26. 





the vessel in which I wash my face 
and hands clean; that is, the country 
and people in which I acquire to myself 
(by its conquest) splendour and re- 
nown, and Edom I degrade to the place 
whither I throw my cast-off shoes; that 
is, 1 cause Edom to endure the most 
humiliating treatment, that of a helot” 
or slave. But the history of 2 Sam. 
viii, 2, suggests a degradation of Moab 
not less than that of Kdom. The figure 
is not to be compared with Ruth iv. 7, 
which was a civil transaction denoting 
legal transfer. Philistia, triumph... 
because of me—Not an irony. The 
word for “triumph” means simply to 
cry aloud, but whether for vietory or 
from alarm and distress the connexion 
must determine. In Hiphil it is used 
in both senses. For distress, the wail 
of the captive, see Judges vii, 21; Isa. 
xv, 4; Micah iv, 9. “The Hithpael 
may also be used of a loud outery 
of violence.” — Delitzsch, Translate: 
Philistia, wail [as a captive] because of 
me. The preposition admits this sense, 
and the connexion and history require 
it. See note on Psa. eviii, 9. 

9. Strong city—That is, Selah, the 
rock, afterwards called Petra, the cap- 
ital of Edom. It was situated in the 
eastern mountains of the Arabah, 
about fifty miles south, bearing east, 
from the Dead Sea, and about seventy 
miles from the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba. It was captured by David 
and by Amaziah. In 2 Kings xiv, 7, 
and Isa. xvi, 1, it is translated * Selah” 
in our English Bible, and in 2 Chron. 
xxv, 12, “the Rock.” Three hundred 
years before Christ it became the great 
transit point of commerce between the 
Bast and the West across the Arabian 
Desert, and was renowned for its 
wealth and strength Who will 
bring me into the strong city— 
Selah was situated in a hollow of the 
mountains, two thousand feet above 
the Arabah valley, surrounded east 
and west by high cliffs, with no mili- 
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city? who will lead me into Edom? 


10 Wilt not thou, O God, which + hadst 





qg Verse 1; Psalm 





44, 93,108, 11. 





tary roads on the west, and approached 
ou the east by caravans only through 
a narrow, though famous, ravine, the 
Sik. It was deemed impregnable. 
Who will lead me— Who has led me 
unto Hdom? The change of tense, in 
the Hebrew, would more naturally ex- 
plain itself by remembering God had 
directed the army of Israel to the 
border of Edom by an oracle from 
the priest; and the interrogatory form, 





on which the prayer and faith of David 
are founded, is suitable to an unfinisl ed 
act. They now stood in the border of 
Edom, checked and baffled, but hope- 
ful. The strong city, the key to the | 
whole kingdom, lies beyond them, and. 
the argument of the prayer is, that as 
God had already led them into Edom, 
so he would bring them into the cap- 
ital or strong city. See more in intro- 
ductory note to Psalm eviii. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Ruins oF Petra. 
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east us off? and thow, O God, which 
didst "not go out with our armies? 
11 Give us help fromtrouble: for * vain 
_ ts the 7 help of man. 





_ Joshua 7. 12.—s Psalm 118. 8; 146, 3 — 
3 Hebrew, salvation, Ber : ae 
10. Hadst cast us off—See ver. l. 
12. Do valiantly — Be victorious. 
~No.wvithstanding the severe rebuff 
i 








12 Through God ‘we shall do val- 
iantly: for he i¢ is that shall “tread down 
our enemies, 


‘ 


t Numbers 24. 18; 1 Chronicles 19. 13, — 
wu Isaiah 83, 3. 





through the divine displeasure, their 
trust and help are alone in God, and 
this is the moral lesson of the psalm. 

















Tur Kuznen, (TREASURY,) PETRA, 


PSALM LXi. 

Following the intimation of the selah, 
verse 4, we may divide this psalm in- 
to two parts of eight lines each. Verses 
j-4 are an earnest prayer, with grate- 
ful expressions of trust; verses 5-8 
are a joyful acknowledgment of the an- 
-swer of prayer, with praise and vows 
of fidelity. ‘The condition of the psal- 
mist 1s one of great and overwhelming 


sorrow: he is far from his throne and 
capital, his prayer is for protection and 
the preservation of life, for which the 
memory of past experience leads him 
to trust. No enemy is mentioned or 
described, which itself is suggestive 
He speaks like one of age and great 
experience, and his sorrow is dignified 
and chastened. Over all, faith rises in 
sublime control. There is teo much 
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PSALM LXI. - 
To the chief Musician upon Neginah, A Psalm 
of David, F 


EAR my cry, O God; attend unto 

my prayer. 2 From the end of 

the earth will I ery unto thee, when my 
heart is overwhelmed: lead me to * the 
rock that is higher than I. 3 For thou 


hast been a shelter for me, and a > strong 


F 


tower from the enemy. 4 °1 will abide — 


in thy tabernacle for ever: ‘I will 
1 trust in the covert of thy wings. Selah. 

5 For thou, O God, hast 
vows: thou hast given me the heritage 
of those that fear thy name. 6 *2Thou 
wilt prolong the king’s life: and his 





w Psa, 18, 46; 27. 53 40, 2; Isa, 32. 2.——d Prov. 
1s 10.—e Psa, 27. 4.—d Psa, 17. 83 57.1; 91. 4. 


1 Or, make my refuge.—e Psa.21.4.—2 Heh, 


Thow shalt add days to the days of the king, 





internal evidence and concurrent au- 
thority, to doubt that the occasion was 
that of David’s flight from Absalom, 
and his residence at Mahanaim. 2 Sam. 
Xvii, 27-29; xviii, 1-5. 

TITLE: Upon Neginah — The sin- 
gular of Neginoth. Delitzsch thinks 
that upon Neginath differs from in Negi- 
noth, Psa. iv, title, the former, taken as 
a feminine noun, signifying “upon the 
music of stringed instruments,” and 
the latter ‘‘with the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments.” 

2. From the end of the earth— 


Or, taking yx, (erels,) “earth,” in the 


sense of land, that is, the Hebrew ter- 


ritory, as it sometimes signifies, the] 


description would be literally true, for 
Mahanaim, where we suppose David 
now was, lay not far from the eastern 
border, in the central mountains of 
Gilead. But it seems far to be sepa- 
rated from the sanctuary. Over- 
whelmed—Or, faint, as Lam. ii, 19, 
“children that faint for hunger.” See 
Psa. cii, title. Rock that is higher 
than I—“ Rock,” here, is to be taken in 
the figurative sense of fortress, strong- 
hold, place of security. The “ Rock that 
is higher than J,’ is one that is above 
lis kingly command, safer than all itis 
railitary defences—the immediate pro- 
section of God himself. Out of him- 
seli, above himself, he seeks his refuge 
in God, The fundamental passage is 
Deut, xxxii, 4, and it is parallel to Isa, 
xxvi, 4, where “ everlasting strength” 
-is in Hebrew, the rock of ages, from 
which comes our hymn of that title. 
Compare Psa. Ixii, 2, 7: also, Ixxi, 3, 
where “strong habitation” denotes rock 
of habitation. 
3. For thou hast been a shelter 
-..a strong tower—A bringing out 
the figure of “the rock,,.higher than I,” 











in previous verse. Thou hast been 
— A remembrance of former mighty 
perils and deliverances. 
inspire confidence for the future. 


4, I will abide in thy tabernacle. 


The figure changes from a rock or jor- 
tress to a tabernacle, in itself an emblem 
of transitoriness and frailty; but the 
idea of security is still preserved. The 
allusion is to the “tabernacle” in the 
wilderness (‘‘thy tabernacle”) which, 
like the tent of the chief in a military 
encampment, is the place of honour, 
authority, and safety.. During the 
march through the wilderness the tab- 
ernacle was placed in the center of the’ 
camp, surrounded first by eight thou- 
sand five hundred Levites, in the form 
of a square, and beyond those, in the 
same form, by the entire population of 
the tribes, including over six hundred 
thousand warriors. See ‘on Num. ii. 
Thus the tent of Jehovah was the 
throne of power, in the midst of the 
people. The allusion is not uncommon. 
See on Psa. xxvii, 5; xxxi, 20; xxxii, 7; 
xci, 1. Trust in the covert of thy 
‘wings—The wings of the cherubim in 
the holy of holies in the “tabernacle.” 
Exod. xxv, 18-22; Psa. lvii, 1. 


eard my — 


Past mercies — 


5. My vows—A sacred bond of © 


union and covenant between him and 
God, and he appeals to them as such. 
Given me the heritage of those 
that fear thy name—‘ Fear” of God 
is often put for true piety in the Old 
Testament, and the promises of both 
temporal and spiritual good are re- 
stricted to this character. The posses- 
sion here named is real, as the word 
denotes, not merely promissory. God 
had conferred on him the portion of 
the righteous, and his enemies can- 
not wrest it from him. Comp, Psa. xxi, 
2-4, 

6. Thou wilt prolong the king's 


} - ’> 
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ears 3as many generations. 7 He 
shall abide before God for ever: oh pre- 
pare mercy ‘and truth, which may pre- 
serve him. 8 So will I sing praise unto 
thy name for ever, that I may daily per- 
form my vows. 


3 Heb. as generation and generatton.— 
SF Psa, 40. 11; Prov, 20. 28. 


life—The change from the first to the 
“third person is a poetical liberty. The 
insurrection was a couspiracy against 
the life of the king. If it succeeded he 
must die, but faith assures to him the vic- 
tory. The Hebrew is very simple, “thou 
shalt add days upon the days of the 
king; his years as gencration and gen- 
eration.” See Psa. xxi, 4-7; and com- 





pare 2 Sam. vii, 16, 19, 25, 29: from_ 


which it appears that the king’s “life,” 
here, includes his dynasty: perhaps, 
also, ina higher sense, the King Messiah. 
7. He shall abide before God— 
That is, he shall be established upon 
his throne in the presence, and by the 
favour, of God. ‘When kings are 
said to ‘abide’ or sit, itis commonly in 
the more formal sense of sitting on the 
tlirone, the judgment seat.”—Perowne. 
Oh prepare mercy and truth—Or, 
appoint mercy and truth, distinguishing 
qualities of the divine character and 
government. These he would have ap- 
pointed as his watch and guard, that 
his acts might conform to the divine 
model. 
8. So will I sing praise—The parti- 
ele ‘s0” indicates the agreement of what 
follows with what precedes. As if he 
would say, In accordance with these 
my petitions and their gracious fulfil- 
ment, I will sing praise to thy name 
for ever, etc. Neither prayer nor the 
answer of prayer will avail anything 
if che response of our lives and thanks- 
givings be not in harmony therewith. 
That I may daily perform’ my 
vows—To the end, or with the aim, 
of performing my vows daily. Thus 
the goodly effect of all grace given, 
“and all afflictions endured, shall cul- 
minate.in a devout and obedient life, 
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The historic background of this psalm 
answers to the preceding, aud the occa- 
sion of both is the same. The king’s 


Wow, V.—13 
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PSALM LXI. 


To the chief Musician, to 1 Jeduthun, A. Psalm 
of David. 

RULY?2 *my soul %waiteth upon 

God: from him cometh my saivation, 





11 Chron. 25, 1,3.—2 Or, Only,—-@ Psalm 
33. 20.—3 Heb. zs silent, Psa, 65. 1. 
mind has attained a dignified repose in 
“the Rock that is higher” than he, (Psa. 
Ixi, 2, comp. xii, 2,) and he now more 
calmly surveys the scene and circum: 
stances of the hour, The mactinations 
of his enemies, his own firm expecta- 
tion of deliverance, and the vanity of 
human pride and ambition, are the pro- 
lifie themes of his muse. The selah 
divides the psalm into three equal 
strophes of nine lines. The first, vers. 
1-4, is divided into two parts: verses 
1, 2, a declaration of his sole trust in 
God; verses 3, 4, a survey of the 
schemes and objects of his enemies. 
The second, verses 5-8, of which verses 
5-7 are a strong expression of his as- 
sured hope in God, and verse 8 an ex- 
hortation to the people to trust ouly 
in the same source of help: the third, 
verses 9-12, a warning address to his 
enemies; verse 9, describes the utter 
vanity of human ambition, even though 
it, for the time, succeed; verse 10, the 
short-lived glitter of ill-gotten wealth 
and power; verses 11, 12, the admoni 
tion that all power belongs to God who 
will righteously judge every mau. 

Tite; To Jeduthun—Here and in 
Psa. Ixxvii, title, it is upon “Jeduthun; M 
but in Psa. xxxix, title, to Jeduthun.” 


Taking the preposition by, (al,) in the 


sense of by or to, “‘ Jeduthun ” may here 
be understood as the proper name of one 
of the precentors of David's choirs. 
1 Chron. xxv, 1, 3, 6. But the more 
common rendering would be upon * Je- 
duthun,” which would require us to un- 
derstand “Jeduthun” here as the name 
of a choir, (so First,) or of an instru- 
ment. 

1. Truly — The word occurs six 
times in this psalm, and is translated 
truly, verse 1; only, verses 2, 4, 5, 6; 
and surely, verse 9. In every instance 
truly, or verily, would give the seuse, 
and it is better to adhere toa uniform 

©. T. 
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2 >He only és my rock and my salva- 
tion; he is my 4 defence ;. °I shall not be 
greatly moved. 3 How long will ye 
imagine mischicf against a man? ye 
shall be slain all of you: “as a bowing 
wall shall ye be, and as a tottering fence. 
4 They only consult to cast him down 
from his excellency: they delight in lies: 
®*they bless with their mouth, but they 
curse Sinwardly. Selah. 
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——— 


é 

5 ‘My soul, wait thou only upon 
God; for my expectation is from him. 
6 He only ts ¢my rock and my salva- 
tion: he 7s my defence ; I shall not be 
moved. % "In God ¢ my salvation 
and my glory: the rock of my strength, 
and my refuge, és in God, 8 Trust in 
him a 
your heart before him: God is * a refuge 
for us, Selah. 





b Verse 6. —4 Heb, high place, Psa, 59. 9, 17. 
—e Psa. 37. 24.—d Isa. 80, 13.—e Psa. 28. 3. 
—~+5 Heb. in their enward parts. 


J Verses 1, 2,—g Isa._ 45. 
A Jer, 3. 23,—~# 1 Sam, 1. 15 
2. 19.——k Psa, 18. 2. 


sali 42. 4; Lam, 





rendering. In this verse, and in verses 
2,5, 6, it has a kindred significance 
to amen, verily, in the New Testa- 
ment, and is the language of faith and 
solemn asseveration. The psalm must 
be supposed to have been written im- 
mediately before the battle described 
2 Sam. xviii, and is a specimen through- 
out of sage counsel and calm faith. 
Waiteth—Is sti/i—trusts calmly. It 
ig a description of perfect submission, 
or soul-rest in God. So verse 5, and 
Psalm iv, 4; xxxvii, 7. In Psalm 
exxxi, 2, it is rendered qudeted myself. 
2. My rock—See on Psalm 1xi, 1. 
My defence—My high place, an allu- 
sion to the high, rocky fortress, as 
2 Sam. v, 6-9, the strongest defence 
known to ancient military life. Great- 
ly moved—tThe insurrection will dis- 
turb, and for the time disarrange, many 
surface elements, but will not over- 
throw or unsettle my kingdom. Thus 
far he had received answer to prayer. 
3. How long will ye imagine mis- 
chief—He addresses the leaders of the 
rebellion. The Hebrew word translated 
“imagine mischief” ocgurs nowhere 
else, and its derivation las been vari- 
ously understood. The sense most in 
aecordauce with the imagery of the 
context, and sustained by modern 
oriental usage aud the ancient Ver- 
sions, is, to storm against, to break in 
upon, and hence to persecute, assail. 
How long will ye storm avainst, or 
break in upon, aman?” Ye shall be 
slain— Ye unll crush, all of you. The 
verb is to be taken in Piel, not passive. 
as deseribing what they would do, 
1.0t what should be done to. them; and 
the metaphor requires the radical sense 
as above, not the secondary sense as 
in the common Version. As a bow- 





ing wall...and...tottering fence. 


—As a leaning wall, a wall thrust at, 
or thrust down. The idea of the lat- 
ter, which is in the form of climax, is 
that of a wall which, from a violent 
shock, is thrown out of line and is ready 
to fall, or is already falling. Such was 
the contemptuous idea which the con- 
spirators held of David. Perowne trans- 
lates the passage: 

How long will ye rush against a man, 

Will ye all of you break [him] down, 

As [though he were] a bowing wall, a tot- 

tering fence? 

4. They only consult to cast 
him down—On only, truly, see verse 1. 
The object of the conspiracy was to 
cast David down from the height of 
his kingly power and honour, to which 
God had exalted him; and he here sub- 
mits the issue between them and God. 
They delight in lies—As their ob-. 
ject is unjust and dighonourable, so they 
do not scruple to adopt the basest hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood in order to ac- 
complish it. They bless with their 
mouth — Literally, they bless each one 
uith his mouth. They profess openly 


to the people that they are doing all _ 


for the public good. 

5. Wait thou only upon God—- 
David renews and reaffirms his trust as 
in verse 1, exhorting his soul to quiet 
submission and hope in God. 

6. A repetition of verse 2. In this 
and verse 7 he expresses in various 
forms, aud the strongest imagery, his 
sole trust and perfect security in God. 


all times; ye peopie, ‘pour out - 


i7; Hosea 1, 7—-=_ 
+ 





\ 


This is characteristic of the psalms | 


written on this occasion. See Psalms 
iv, 3-5; v, 5-8; Ixii, 3-7. pe 

8. We people—The address here is 
to his loyal subjects, who had been 


faint hearted. See Psalm iv, 6. He 
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9 ‘Surely men of low degree aye van- 
ity, and men of high degree are a lie: 
to be laid in the balance, they are ®alto- 
gether lighter than vanity. 10 Trust 
not in oppression, and become not vain 
in robbery: ™if riches increase, set not 

? Psa, 39, 5, 11; Isa. 40. 15,17; Rom, 3, 4.— 
6 Or, alike.—m Job 31, 25; Psalm 52.7; Luke 


12. 15; 1 Tim. 6. 17.——n Job 33. 14.0 Rev.19.1,. 
— Or, strength.—p Psa. 86. 15; 103. 8; Dan, 


exhorts them to trust only and fully 


in God As a military order it was 
worthy this unequalled theocratic sov- 
ereign, and was more effective, morally, 
at this hour, than the loudest preach- 
x. Pour out your heart before 
him—He had slready done it on this 
same occasior, (see Psalm xlii, 4,) and 


-at an earlier day when in distress, 


Psa. exlii, 2. The pouring out of the 
heart is an expression borrowed from 
an ancient custom of taking an oath by 
}pouring water on the ground. The 
water was “poured out before the 
Lord,” to signify that their words and 
promises had gone forth and. could not 
be recalled, being ‘“‘as water spilt upon 
the ground which cannot be gathered 
up again.” —Roberts. See 1 Sam. vii, 6; 
2 Sam. xiv, 14; Lam. ii, 19. 

9. Men of low degree... high 
degree—Men of all degrees, as Psa. 
xlix, 2.’ The first designation denotes 
in the Hebrew the masses of our race 
as descendants of Adam; the second, 
those classes which have attained dis- 
tinction on account of rank, wealth, or 
other circumstances. These all, apart 
from God, and of themselves consid- 
ered as sources of help or objects of 
trust, are, tle first class, vanity, the sec- 
ond, alie. To be laidin the balance 
—Literally, going up, or ascending in the 
balance, as being the lighter scale. Al- 


together lighter than vanity—The 


meaning is: Put every one of them to- 
gether in one scale of the balance, and 
vanity, or a breath, in the other, and 
they would mount up, as less than a 
‘breath. This estimate is not of man 
as God made him, but of man as sin 
and selfishness have corrnpted him. It 
is man apart from God, and fighting 
against God, and fitly applies to Absa- 
lom with his accomplices, and the 
thoughtless multitude that follow them. 

10. Oppression ... robbery—The 
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your heart. wpon them. 11 God hath 
oer "once; twice have I heard this ; 
that °7power belongeth unto God, 
12 Also unto thee, O Lord, belonge’s 
Pmercy: for ‘thou renderest to every 
man according to his work. 

9. 9.——g Job 34, 11; Prov, 24. 12; Jer. 32, 19; 
Ezek, 7..27; 33.20; Matt. 16.27; Romans 2, 6; 
1 Cor, 3, 8; 2Cor, 5.10; Eph. 6.8; Col. 3, 253 
1 Peter 1.17; Rev. 22. 12. 

two words differ more in the manner 
of acquiring than in the thing acquired, 
The former denotes that which is ac- 
quired by deceit and guile, the latter 
that which is gotten by force or vio- 
lence. In eiiher case the psalmist ad- 
monishes his enemies not to be elated 
by sudden success, nor put confidence 
in wealth or power thus gained, for 
both they and their works are subject 
to the judgment of God. 

11, 12. God hath spoken — Here 
is a formal affirmation of a direct reve- 
lation from God. Once, twice, have 
I heard—A Hebraism for many times; 
as it’ he would say, It is a familiar 
doctrine of the old dispensation that I 
am about to declare. See Job xxxiii, 14, 
xl, 5. The Septuagint reads it ‘Once 
God hath spoken; I have heard these 
two things.’ Power ... mercy— 
This is the matter of the revelation, 











that God is a God both of power and — 


love. Wherefore let offenders tremble 
ut the power that will dash in pieces 
all their schemes of iniynity and pun- 
ish all their sin, and let humble and 
contrite hearts take courage and trust 
in his love. For thou renderest— 
So that thow renderest. That is, the 
consequence of this power and love of 
God is, that he will render to every 
man according to his work. His ate 
tributes, his mercy, no less than his 
power and justice, compel to this ju- 
ridical distinction and judgment. See 
Rom. ii, 6; Rev. ii, 23. : 


PSALM LXIII, 


No psalm in the Psalter is more di- 
vinely sweet and spiritual than this, 
or awakens a deeper response in the 
soul that thirsts after God. As such 
itis the common property of the devout 
in all ages, and in the so-called Apos- 
tolie Constitutions was ordered to be 
sung every morning in the Church. 
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‘PSALM LXIIL 


A Psalm of David, 1 when he was in the wilder- 


ness of Judah. 








11 Sam, 22. 5; 23. 14-16. 





Taking the verbs as futures and not 
optatives, the psalm contains no prayer, 
but abounds in praise, thanksgiving, 
inward longing after God, and joy- 
ful trust. As to its occasion, modern 
criticism, against the older interpre- 
ters, inclines to David's flight from 
_ Absalom, 2 Sam. xv, 13, etc., making 
large relidnce upon verse 11, (where 
see note,) and upon the supposed alln- 
sion of verse 1, “a land dry and yy, 


(weary,)” to 2 Sam. xvi, 14, “and the 
king and all the people came D"5'y, 


(weary,)” ete., compared with chapter 
xvi, 2: xvii, 2. But though the coin- 
cidence agrees well enough with the 


hypothesis, it has no necessary force of 


proof that the occasions were the same; 
for the same person passing through 
different parts of the same desert at 
different times might describe his suf- 
ferings in similar terms simply from 
the uniformity of effect from the same 
physical conditions. Against this 
~hypothesis it may be further urged 
that the psalm is admitted on all 
hauds to be a morning lyymn; (verse 1;) 
but in David's flight froin Absalom he 
passed no morning in the “ wilder- 
ness of Judah.”” On the night of the 
same day that he left Jerusalem he 
crossed the Jordan. He had purposed 
to pass the night west of the Jordan, 
(2 Sam. xv, 28,) but tidings from the 
capital compelled him to pass over 
without delay, (2 Sam. xvii, 16, 22,) 
and the first morning was, therefore, 
passed on the ‘plains of Moab,” east 
of Jordan, not in the ‘wilderness of 
Judah.” Not less forcible is the in- 
ternal evidence of the psalm itself. 
It contains no prayer or confession, 
but abounds in thanksgiving, praise, 
and holy confidence, everywhere bear- 
ing the marks of a tranquil mind and 
a recent night of calm meditation, 
verse 6. Contrast with this the elegiac 
tone of his psalms written the first 
day and night of his compulsory abdi- 
cation, as Psa. iti, iv, vii, xlii, xlii, lv. 


\ 
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O GOD, thou art my God; early will 
I seek thee: * my soul thirsteth for 
thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry 





a Psa, 42, 2; 84.2; 143. 6. 








Tn addition we must cite the Septuagint, 
\ followed by the Vulgate, which gives in 
the title “the wilderness of Jdwmea,” 
instead of Judah. Now it is well known 
that after the Chaldean invasion, the 
Idumeans (Edomites) advanced their 
northwest border upon the desolated 
territory of Judah as far as the parallel 
of Hebron. (See 1 Mace. v, 65; Kzek. 
xxxvi, 5; Prideaux, part i, book 1.) 
So that by foreigners the southern part 
of Judah was called Idumea. This 
would leave Engedi, where we suppose 
the psalm to have been written, fully 
within the so-called Idumean territory, 
in the desert which might indifferenuy 
be ealled wilderness of Judah, or of 
Tdumea. The authors of the Septua- 
gint Version, themselves Alexandrian 
Jews, would naturally (as foreigners 
actually did) call that Idumean which 
a Palestine Jew would call Judean ter- 
ritory. This would harmonize the ap- 
parent difference between the Hebrew 
and Greek titles, and fully corroborate 
the assignment of our psalm to David’s 
sojourn in the vicinity of Engedi. 
1 Sam. xxiv. But the section of the 
wilderness of Judah farther north, em- 
bracing the route from Jerusalem to 
the mouth of the Jordan, which David 
took in his flight from Absalom, was 
neyer called Idumea either by Pales- 
tine or foreign Jews. Our psalm be- 
longs, with Psa. lvii, to’ the period of ~ 
Saul’s persecution, only a htue later 
than the latter, when the crisis of dan- 
ger had passed and a calmer sceva had 
succeeded. See introduction to Psa. 
lvii. Verses 1-8 describe his thirst- 
ing after God; verses 9-11, the sure 
and certain overthrow of his enemies. 
TirLn: Wilderness of Judah — 
Extending on the east of Judali, over 
all the territory between the central 
mountains and the Dead Sea, east and 
west, from the mouth of Jordan on tlie 
north to-the desert of Arabia on the 
south. Loealities were often called af- 
ter the nearest city, as wilderness of 
KEngedi, of Maon, of Ziph, of Tekoa. 








os 


‘| Chron. xvi, 39: 


i 


and 2thirsty land, where no water is; 
2 Tosee » thy power and thy glory, so as 
I have séen thee in the sanctuary. 
3 © Because thy lovingkindness és better 
than life, my lips shall praise thee. 


4 Thus will I bless thee ‘while I live: I 





2 Heb. weary. Heb. without water. 
B See 1 Sam. 4.21; 1 Chron.16.11; Psa. 27. 4; 78.61. 


SEI IS A ee i Ri ee 
1. My God—The “Our Father” 


-and “ Abba Father ” of the Old Testa- 


ment, expressive of the confidence and 
submissiun of all acceptable prayer or 
praise. Early — At daybreak, to be 
taken literally. See on Psa. xlvi, 5. 
Soul—It occurs four times, and ‘is 
the characteristic word of the psalm.” 
—Jebb. Flesh longeth—The soul 
thirsted for God, the fountain of living 
water; the flesh languished from hunger 
for the bread of life. Dry and thirs- 
ty land—Dry and weary land. A 
laud which exhausted life and fur- 
nished nosupply. Tobe taken literally 
of the land, but as an emblem, also, of 
his condition in exile, cut off from the 
ordinances of worship and the fellow- 
ship of saints. Where no water is— 
Not absolutely, but where it was fright- 
fully scarce. Hn-gedi, now Ain-jiddy, 
means “fountain of the kid,” from a 
beautiful fountain that breaks out of the 
rocks above the ruins of the ancientcity, 
and about 400 feet above the plain. But 
such fountains are very rare in the des- 
ert. The city stood far south, near the 
shore of the Dead Sea, in the heart of 
the desert, south by east from Hebron. 
Its immediate vicinity was exceedingly 
fertile and beautiful, but David was in 
the adjacent desert mountains, proba- 
bly el-Mersed, on the north. 

9. Sanctuary—The holy place. A 
title given to the sacred tabernacle, 
Exodus xxv, 8, first settled at Shiloh, 


- Joshua xviii, 1, afterwards at Nob, 


1 Sam. xxi, 1-6, and later at Gibeon, 
The ark of the 
covenant had been, from the date of 


_ Eli's judicature, at Kirjath -jearim. 


1 Sam. vii, 1, 2. Still the tabernacle 
was revered as holy, and oracles were 
given by Urim and Thummin, and an- 
swers of prayer obtained. 1 Kings iii, 
4,5; 1 Chron. xvi, 39. The tabernacle 


~ worship still supplied the higlest mian- 


ifested glory of God kuown in the 
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will lift up my hands in thy name. 
5 My soul shall be “satisfied as with 
4marrow and fatness ; and my mouth shall 
praise thee with joyful lips: 6 When 
I remember thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on thee in the night watches. 


c Psa.30.5.—d Psa. 104,33; 146.2.—e Psa, 36.8, 
—4 Heb. /uiness.—S Psa. 42. 8; 119. 55; 149. 5. 











Hebrew worship, for which the exiled 
psalmist now longs. 

3. Thy loving kindness is better 
than life—Thy mercy, by which life 
eternal is provided, is better than 
natural life with kingly honours super-— 
added. Compare 1 John iii, 1. The 
words, as Mrs. Conaut beautifully says, 
are ‘an implication of immortality. In 
what sense could his ‘loving kindness’ 
be ‘better than life,’ if it ceased with 
the cessation of ‘life?’ A conscious 
possession, independent of the earth- 
ly ‘life’? and superior to it — some- 
thing for which the earthly life might 
properly be sacrificed, something there- 
fore indestructible by the death of the 
body—can alone come up to the meas- 
ure of the thought here expressed.” 
See Dr. Conant’s version of the Psalms, 
in loc. These “implications of /mmor- 
tality” are everywhere scatterel over 
the pages of the Old Testament. My 
lips shall praise thee — Because, 
notwithstanding all my sufferings, the 
paramount good remains. 

4, I will lift up my hands— \n sol- 
emn posture of prayer. In thy name 
—Depending ouly on thee for su sh de- 
liverance as thou canst sanction. 

5. My soul shall be satisfied—The 
language is spiritual. ‘“ Soul” is here 
the rational nature—the ego—the same 
ag “thirsted after God,” (verse 1,) and 
“satisfied,” or satiated, expresses the 
abundant supply of every desire. hia 
fulness David finds only in God. John 
i, 16. Marrow and fatness —Sy- 
nonymous words, literally, fatness and 
fatness, a figure of @ sumptuous ban- 
quet of all that is most excellent, 

6. Meditate...in the...watches 
—Through all “the night watches ”— 
the whole night. The language of this 
yer-e dves not accord with a condition 
of alarm, agitation, and precipitate 
fligit, such as David experienced the 
first niglit of lis escape from ALsalom* 
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PSALM LXIIL : 


Se 





7 Because thou hast been my help, 
therefore £in the shadow of thy wings 
will 1 rejoice. 8 My soul * followeth 
hard after thee: thy right hand uphold- 


eth me. 9 But those that seek my 


soul, to destroy it, shall go into the ; 


lower parts of the earth. 10 '*They 
shall fall by the sword: they shall be a 





g Psalm 61, 4.’ Genesis 32. 26, 28; 2 Chron, 
81, 21; Isaiah 26, 9.—i Ezekiel 39. 4. 





nor do these calm night meditations 
answer to the deep disturbance and 
casting about of his soul then. (See 
introductory note.) But they perfectly 
puit the serene safety which ensued 
after the peaceful departure of Saul. 
1 Sam. xxiv, 22. Night watches— 
Of these the Hebrews reckoned three: 
the first, or ‘beginning of the watch- 
es,” ending at midnight, Lam. ii, 19; 
the “middle watch,” ending at the 
“ cock crowing” or about three o’clock, 
Judges vii, 19; and the ‘‘ morning 
watch,” ending at sunrise, Exod. xiv, 24. 
In the time of Christ the Jews had 
adopted the Roman method of reckon- 
ing four watches of three hours each, 
beginning at six o'clock in the even- 
ing. Mark xiii, 35. 

1. Because. ..therefore—His past 
experience offers assurauce to faith of 
future deliverances. Thus “ tribula- 
tion worketh patience,...experience,... 
hope.” Rom. y, 3, 4. Wings—Em- 
blem of teuder care and protection, 
Luke xiii, 34. The figure always re- 
fers to the cherubim whose wings shad- 
owed the “mercy seat.” 

8. My soul followeth hard after 
thee—Or, my sowl taketh fast hold be- 
hind thee. The figure is that of fol- 
lowing close behind, and taking fast 
hold meanwhile of, the person leading. 
“ He that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit.” 1 Cor. vi, 17; see Jer. xiii, 11. 
Thy right hand upholdeth me— 
See Song of Solomon ii, 6. It is not 
enough that we should take firm hold of 
God, but God must also take hold of us. 
Our feeble grasp would be insufficient, 
but ‘none can pluck us out of his 
hand,” “Soul,” here, must be understood 
of the inner and spiritual nature, as in 
verses 1, 5. 

‘9. But those—He turns from these 
soul yearnings and sweet thoughts of 
God to the stern battle of life before 
him. The strong adversative force 
of the conjunction, joined to the pro- 


noun, brings out the sharp contrast, 








5 Heb. They shall make him run out like 
water by the hunds of the sword. 
between him and his enemies. That 
seek my soul, to destroy it—The 
order of the Hebrew words is, but 
they to destruction will seek after my 
soul, that is, to their own destruction, 
and so the parallel clause, they shall 
go, etc., shows that it is not what they 
intended for him, which is clearly 
enough implied, but what should over- 


take them, that he is speaking of. The — 


word here rendered destruction radically 
denotes a loud noise, crash, and means 
tempestuous overthrow, ruin with a 
crash. Lower parts of the earth— 
Not a periphrasis for grave, as elsewhere 
and as in Eph. iv. 9, for in verse 10 he 
declares they shall be denied burial, ‘and 
being a threatened punishment of bad 
men, it must be understood of punish- 
ment in sheol, or the future world, tak- 








, 


ing the phrase as synonymous with our — 


Lord’s words, John viii, 23: ‘Ye are 
'ex TOV Kato, (from the beneath,)” using 
beneath as antithetic to “ra ava, (the 


above,)” in the same connexion; and - 


more sharply defined verse 44, ‘‘ Yeare 
ék TaTpo¢ Td dcaGoror, (from your father 
the devil.) And this is further evidence 


by their condition after death, verse — 


21, “Whither I go ye cannot come,” 
a denunciation conditioned on their 
“dying in their sins,” which shows 
that he is speaking of the future state. 
In the same verse (verse 23) our Lord 
says, ‘‘ Ye are ’ex tod xdcpov, (from the 
world,)” but Koouo¢, world, here is to be 
taken figuratively in the morally bad 
sense of a state of society at e1imi- 
ty with God, as in John xv, 8, 9; 
1 John ii, 15, 16. 


Different is John - 


iii, 31, where é« Tipe yijc, (of the earth.) is 


to be understood of humble, imperfect, 
perishable origin. It is clear, there- 
fore, that both the psalmist and the 
Saviour, in the words in question, use 
language Hebraistically of future pun- 
ishment. 

10. Sword. . .foxes—Denoting that 
they should die: violent deaths, and, 
being unhonoured with a burial, their 


ony re pe ~ 
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portion for foxes, 11 But the king shall 
rejoice in God; ‘every one that swear- 








k& Deut. 6. 13; Isa. 45. 233; 
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eth by him skall glory: but the mouth 
of them that speak lies shall-be stopped. 





65. 16; Zeph. 1. 5. 





-eareasses would become food for ecar- 


\~ 


rion eater’, a punishment and dishon- 
our of no ordinary grade. Foxes, bye, 


(shual,) the jackal, a naturel association 


JACKAL. 


11. But. . -king—' King,” according 
to the date given to the psalm, cannot 
here mean David, who never assumed 
that title during the life of Saul, 
though afterwards he thus spoke of 


himself in the third person, Psalm 


xxi, 1,7; Ixi, 6. It can, therefore, 
apply to none but Saul, and this emi- 
nently suits the unvarying tenor of 
David's loyalty; his high conceptions 
of the theocracy ; his marvellous rev- 
erence for Saul as the Lord’s an- 
oiuted; his constant refusal to take 
Saul’s life, when in two instances he 
could liave done it with a single stroke ; 
his uniform distinction between Saul 
as rightful sovereign and those lying 
flatterers who led him astray; and the 
unaffected lamentation and inimitable 
elegy upon his death. It further il- 
lustrates liis forgiving piety. Every 
one that sweareth by him—Wheth- 
er the pronoun refers to “God,” or to 
“kine,” in the preceding clause, may 
be grammatically indifferent; but it 
may be urged aguinst the latter, and in 
favour of the former, that though in a 
heathen country it might pass as an 
allowable custom to swear by the king, 
(see Gen. xlii, 15,) the Hebrews were 
strictly forbidden to swear by any but 


with his present desert life. No ani- 
mal body in the East can remain long 
exposed after death without being 
eaten by dogs or jackals. See 2 Kings 
ix, 35, 36. é 





Syrian Fox, 


God. Deut. vi, 13; x, 20; Tsa. xv, 16. 
What the prophet, Isa. xlv, 23, calls 
“ swearing.” the apostle, Rom. xiv, 1], 
calls confessing.” It was.a religious _ 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of 

God. But the mouth of them that 
speak lies—This, with the preceding 
line, forms an antithetic parallelism, faise- 
hood being opposed to truthful swearing 
in God’s name, and the rejoicing or boast- 
ing in God to the shutting up the mouths 
of those who ‘‘speak lies.” This con- 
firms the sense given of the passage. 


PSALM LXIV. 


This psalm bears no historic indi- 
cation of date or occasion, but is as- 
cribed to David in the title, which all 
internal evidence corroborates. From 
the description given of enemies, and 
his exultant confidence in the interfer- 
ence of God, we must assign it to one 
of the two great trials of his life—to 
the time of Saul or of Absalom; and in 
the absence of all recognition of per- 
sonal guilt, confession of sin, official 
impeachment by his enemies, allusion 
to deliverances in earlier perils, such 
as occur in the saddened strains of 
his later trial, we are safe in plac- 





ing it in the time of Saui. There is a” 
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PSALM LXIV. 
Te the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 

“HAR my voice, O God, in my 
rayer: preserve my life from 
fear of the enemy. 2 Hide me from 
the * secret counsel of the wicked; from 
the insurrection of the workers of in- 
iquity: 3 » Who whet their tongue like 
a sword, cand hend their bows to shoot 





PSALM LXIV. f 








their arrows, even bitter words: 4 That | 


they may shoot in secret at the perfect: 


suddenly do they shoot at him, and fear — 


not. 5 4 They encourage themselves in 
an evil 1 matter: they commune 2 of lay- 
ing snares privily; ®they say, Who 
shall see them? 6 They search out 
iniquities; %they aecomplish 4a d.li- 
gent search: both the inward thoughé 





@ 1 Samuel 23, 22, 23; Jer. 18. 23; Mal. 26. 3,4; 
Acts 23, 14, 15.—b Psa. 11, 2; 57. 4, —c Psalm 
58. 7; Jer. 9. 83.—d See Proverbs 1, 11—1 Or 
epeech, 





naturalness and simplicity of descrip- 
uion—a freshness of faith and hope— 
which intimate the earlier struggles 
and outgoings of his heart, probably 
that first great crisis when, having es- 
eaped from Gath and from Adullam, he 
heard, at Hareth, in the south of Judah, 
of the destruction of Nob and the plan- 
nings of Saul. See 1 Sam. xxii. 

The matter of the psalm is divided 
into a prayer for help, verse 1; a de- 
scription of his enemies, their character 
and methods, verses 2-6; his declared 
confidence of the divine interference 
for their overthrow, verses 7, 8; and 
the happy result which shall be real- 
ized in the diffusion of honour and 
praise to God, and encouragement of 
the joy and faith of the righteous, 
verses 9, 10. 

1. My prayer—The word “prayer,” 
here, takes the sense of complaint, as in 
Psalm lv, 2, and title of Psalm cii, “ vot 
in tones of pain, but in words.”— De- 
litzsch. 

2, Secret counsel — Conspiracy, 
dark plotting. Insurrection — The 
word signifies a tumuliuous assembly, a 
Tushing together of the masses, as Psa. 
ii, 1; a, noisy crowd, Psa. lv, 14. The 
secret counsel of Saul and the leaders of 
the nation gave birth to open demon- 
strations on the part of the people, 
both which are here deprecated. 

3. Bend their bows — Hebrew, 
They have bent their arrows, Same as 
‘bend the bow,” Psalm vii, 13, or pla- 
cing or aiming the arrow, Psa. lviii, 7, 
Bitter words—Better, a bitter word, 
An evi’ tongue is sharper than a sword, 
aud “} ster words” enter deeper into 
the sou .han barbed arrows. 

4. Shoot in secret—A mark at 








2 Heb. to hide snares.—e Psa, 10. 11; 4, 7 
3 On, we are consumed by thut whic, ao 
have Chow oginty searched.—4 Heb, a -¢27re 
searched. 





elty. See Psalm x, 8-10; and xi 2. 
They...fear not—‘ They cast tl cir 
arrows at men because tliey are not. 
seen by them, and they are not afraid 
of God, who does see them.”—Phillips, 
Psa. ly, 19. : 


5. They encourage themselves 
—They strengthen themselves in an evil 


plot or counsel. This ‘ hand to hand” 
wickedness, (Prov. xi, 21,) this embold- 
ening each other by mutual vows of 
support in crime, is the last degree of 
depravity. They commune — Jey 
reckon. “ Kach part of their evil plot 
being, as it were, carefully gone over 
and enumerated.”—Perowne. They 
say—tThey say ‘in their heart,” with- 
in themselves, as Psalm x, 6. Who 
shall see them—Literally, Who will 
look to at; that is, judicially, in order to 
punish it, See Psa, x, 11, 13; Lxxiii, 11; 
CLY, Us 

6. They search out iniquities— 


Mentally, and with great labour,they 


work out plans for accomplishing wick- 
ed ends, as Psa. lviii, 2, They accom- 
plish a diligent search — Literally, 
they have accomplished a search searched 
out; that is, an exhaustive investiga-— 
tion. But the verb accomplished (end- 
ed, finished) may'be taken in the first 
person plural, as a soliloquy of the con- 
Spirators, thus: We have finished a plot 
thoroughly wrought out! which gives 
dramatic effect. Both the inward 
thought—The word “ inward,” here, is 
the same as “inward part,” Psa. v, 9, 
and is here synonymous with heart, the 
seat of thought and affection. The én- 
ward part of a man, even the heart, as 
deep. This is the reflection of David 
alter reviewing the conduct of his en- 
emies, 


once of treachery, cowardice, and cru- | xix, 12; cxxxix, 23, 24, The prepa- 


See Jer. xvii, 9, 10; Psalms 





4 
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Foes. PSALM LXIV. 


of every one of them, and the heart, is 


mrs % 

Bet God shall shoot at them 
with an arrow; suddenly ‘shall they 
be wounded. 8 So they shall make 
their own tongue to fall upon them- 
selves: "all that see them shall flee 
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away. 9 ‘And all men shall fear, 
and shall "declare the work of God; 
for they shall wisely consider of his 
doing. 10 !The righteous shall be 
eet in the Lorp, and shall trust in 
im; and all the upright in heart shall 


glory. 





F Psa. 7. 12,13,—5 Heb, their wound shall 
be.—g Prov. 12. 13; 18.7. 


hPsa. 31. 11; 52. 6.——é Psalm 40. 3.—z Jer’ 
. 28; 51. 10,—Z Psa. 32. 11; 58. 10; 68. 3. 





rations cf his enemies are ended. The 
‘erisis has come. It is now time for 
God to work. 
~ , But God shall shoot at them 
with an arrow—Both the verbs in the 
two lines of this verse are in the past 
tense, and though the Hebrew gives an 
ambiguous idea as to interpunction, yet 
we should read: 

But God hath shot at them an arrow, 

Suddenly have come their wounds. 
Thus, when they had completed their 
deep schemes—when they had bent 
their bow to shoot in secret at the up- 
right,—(verses 3, 4,) in a moment, by 
the unseen arrow of God, they received 
their own death wound. See Psalms 
vii, 12; xxxviii, 2. 

8. Make their own tongue to fall 
upon themselves — The evil which 
they had proposed to bring upon the 
righteous by false testimony and vile 

slander, shall be visited back upon 
themselves to their ruin.” Psa. vii, 16; 
Prov. xii, 13; xviii, 7. “They were 
thinking of wounding the upright, but 
behold they are wounded themselves.” 
—Hengstenberg. All that see them 
shall flee—As the people fled at the 
ery of Korah and his company when 
_ they saw them swallowed up alive. 
Num. xvi, 34. But the word trausla- 
ed fice, signifies, radically, to move to 
ard fro, to shake; and hence, also, to 
wg or shake the head in derisive tri- 
amph, as in Jer. xviii, 16 and xlviii, 27, 
in which latter it is translated in our 
English Bible, “ skippedst for joy.” 
See also Psa. xiv, 14. So First trans- 
lates the text, “All that look upon 
them shake [the head].” In this sense 
the looking upon them signifies, “ the 
gratification of looking upon those who 
are justly punished, and rendered harm- 
less.”—Delitasch. See Psalm lix, 10; 

xcii, 11. 
9. All men shall fear—The wicked 








no less than the righteous shall recog- 
nise this judgment as of God. Psalm 
lili, 5. And shall declare—See on 
Psalm lviii, 11. 

10. The righteous shall be glad... 
trust...glory—On “glory,” see Psa. 
lxiii, 11. The effect of the divine judg- 
ment in the overthrow of his enemies 
would cause the wicked to fear and 
confess God, and the righteous to re- - 
joice, trust, and give praise. 


PSALM LXV. 


The scene and the subject presented 
by this psalm are beautiful and impos- 
ing. The people are assembled in Zion 
to give thanks. Prayer has been an- 
swered; a deliverance of some sort, 
and of vast public concern, has been 
granted; a public offence of some kind 


hhas been forgiven, (verses 3, 5;) and 


somehow these circumstances connect 
with previous despondency at the cut- 
ting off the supplies of food for the 
people, and joy for the now renewed 
rains, copiously watering the earth and 
reviving the promise of a plentiful 
harvest. With these surroundings the 
people join in praises to the God of 
providence for his special manifesta- 
tions in nature. To what occasion 
these intimations best fit we may not 
positively affirm. The mention of 
“ Zion” as the place of worship dates 
it after the settlement of the ark there, 
but gives no further intimation of time, 
The title assigns David as the author; 
and though this is not infallible, it is 
too respectable to be set aside without 
cause. “We cannot, with some, (as De- 
litzsch and Perowne,) assign the date 
to the overthrow of Sennacherib, for 
this does not suit the marked idyllic 
character of the poem. The large con- 
sideration given to rain, as the special 
form in which prayer had been an- 
swered, the joy of nature, and the ade 
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PSALM LXV. 

To the chief Musician, A Psalm and Song of 

David. 
RAISE ! waiteth for thee, O God, in 
Zion: and unto thee shall the vow 
be performed. 2 O thou that hearest 
E ayer, *unto'‘thee shall all flesh come. 
>2Jniquities prevail_against me: as 
1 Heb. is aulen, Psa. £2, Lae, Isa. 66, 23,— 
b Psa. 38, 4; 40. 1 or, Jfat- 
ters of iniquities, 








mission of ‘iniquities” and “ trans- 
gressinns,” (verse 3,) which manifestly 
had been the moral cause of the public 
calamity, do not suit Hezekiah’s ad- 
ministration. On the contrary, verse 7 
might suit this hypothesis. We should, 
therefore, probably look to the record 
of 2.Samuel xxi, 1-14—the sufferings 
by “the famine in the days of David, 
three years, year after year,” and to the 
deliverance therefrom—for the historic 
explanation of the allusions of the 
psalm. At that time ‘David sought 
the face of the Lord, and the Lord 
answered him.” 

In this beautiful psalm God is praised 
as “the God of our (his people’s) sal- 
vation,” verses 1-4; as the God of all 
nations and peoples, verses 5-8; as the 
God of nature, governing the elements 
and ordering the seasons for the sus- 
tentation and comfort of man and of 
all living creatures, verses 9-13. 

TiTLE: A Psalm and Song of Da- 
vid—A Psalm of David, a Song. See 
note on Psalm xxx, tiéle. 

1. Praise waiteth—Or, Praise is 
silent; or, To thee silence ts praise: see on 
- Psa. Ixii, 1, and Rev. viii, 1. Submit- 
ting all things to the will of God, and 
quietly resting there, is as praise; and 
this only could make praise or prayer 
acceptable, 

2. Thou that hearest prayer—A 
recognition o! dvity which gratitude dic- 
tates and experience attests. Sve in- 
troduction. Unto thee shall all flesh 
come—‘‘ All flesh ” is a term denoting 
all nations aud varieties of mankind. 
They shall yet come, in guilt aud in 
trouble, tothe one only Gd for deliver- 
ance. They shall yet confess him in 
prayer and hymns of praise. Isaiah 
Ixvi, 23. An anticipation of Messial’s 
universal reigu. 








| 





Sor our seanneressioae éiia shalt * purge | 


them away. 4 “Blessed is the man 
whom thou *chooxest, and causest to 
approach unto thee, that he may dwell 
in thy courts: f we shall be satisfied with 
the goodness 2 
holy temple. y tertible things in 
righteousness Pat thou answer us, O 





¢ Psa. 51.2; 79.9; Isa. 6.7; Heb.9.14+ 1 Jokn 
7, Psa, 38. 12; 84. 4. ——e Psa, ¢ 3,— 
F Psa. 36. pesky sod 4, 34: 10. 21; Isa. 37. 36, 


3. Iniquities prevail — Hebrew, 
words or matters of iniquities have pre- 
vailed. They have been too strong. 
Psalm xxxvili, 4; xl, 12. 
erit of the verb refers to sins, or mat- 
ters of public wrong, the conseyue:cegs 
of which they had not been abe to en- 
dure nor their guilt atone, till now God 
had interfered and directed the atone- 
ment, and delivered them. Against 
me—The sudden transition from the 
third to the first person siugular is a 
poetic freedom often used, the psal- 
mist representing the people. 


them— 3, (kaphar,) atone, expiate, 


cover. 
Testament for the expiatory act. 


The pret-. 


Purge 


house, even of thy- = 


The standing word in the Old 


4. Whom thou choosest—See Psa. - 


iv, 3. Causest to approach...thee— 
A priestly honour under the law, (Num. 
xvi, 8,) but offered now to all. (Heb. 


<< 19- 2%.) Satisfied with the good-— 


ness of thy house—To be “satisfied” 
with God’s gifts and favour, so that the 
heart gratefully rests there, is the high- 
est return we can make to him; while 
to profess his name and still seek ovr 
pleasure in the world is the greatest 
reproach to him and to the religion we 
profess. . Thy holy temple — The 
word is simply synonymous with the 
terms “thy courts” and “thy hotse” in 
this same verse, and is no proof that this 
psalm was of later date than David’s 
time See its use in 1 Sam. i, 9, and 
ili, 5, where it applies’ to the taber- 
nacle. 

5. By terrible things in right- 
eousness—(zod’s work of salvation is 
often atteuded with acts of terror and 
judyment, as in the deliverance of Isra- 
el from Egypt. He hates sin as he 


loves holiness, and his ‘wrath is ree 


vealed from heaven against it.” Rom. 


\ 


God of our salvation; who art the con- 
fidence of “all the ends of the earth, 
“and of them that are afar off won the 
sea: 6 Which by his strength setteth 
fast the mountains ; ‘being girded with 
power: 7 * Which stilleth the noise of 
the seas, the noise of their waves, 'and 
the tumult of the people. 8 They also 
that dwell in the uttermost parts are 


oa PSALM LXV. 
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afraid at thy tokens: thou makest the 
outgoings of the morning andevening ‘to 
rejoice. 9 Thou ™ visitest the earth, and 
4" waterest it: thou greatly enrichest tt 
°with the river of God, which is ful! of 
water: thou preparest them corn, when 
thou hast so provided for it. 10 Thou 
waterest the ridges thereof abundantly, | 
5 thou settlest the furrows thereof: ¢thou 





_ Rh Psa. 22. 27.—i Psa. 93, 1.—z Psalm 89. 9; 
407, 29; Matt. 8. 26.—Z Psa. 76. 10; Isa. 17. 12, 13, 


n Psa, 68: 9,10; 104. 13; Jer. 5, 24.—o Psalm 
46, 4. —5 Or, thow cdusest rain to descend in- 


‘af. | to the furrows thereof Heb. thow dis. 


— 3 Or, to sing.—zm Deut. 11. 12.—4 Or, af 
ter thou hadst made tt to desire rain, 

i, 18. Who art the confidence of 
all the ends of the earth—Not that 
God is actually known and trusted by 
all men, but that he is the only true 
confidence of all, and this, as Perowne 
says, is his claim upon “all the ends of 
the earth” tobe thus recognised and 
trusted. Tholuck thinks, “it implies 
the confession that the prayers of the 
heathen, (being offered in sincerity,) 
however erroneous their ideas of God 
may be, do after all ascend to the throne 
of the God of Israel,” which accords 
with Acts x, 34, 35, Rom. ii, 14, 15. 

6, 7. Mountains. ..seas.. . people 

—In these verses we are taught that 
the same God who ‘setteth fast the 
mountains,” and “stilleth the. . .seas,”” 
also hushes “the tumult” of nations. 
The God of nature is the God of his- 
tory. “Waves” area symbol of a peo- 

ple in a state of agitation, tumult, or 
war. 

8. Uttermost parts—The bounda- 
ries, the whole compass. The full phrase 
occurs Isa. xl, 28, “ The ends,” or com- 
pass, “of the earth.” So Job xxviii, 24. 
Afraid at thy tokens—The ‘“ terri- 
ble things” (verse 5) which God shall 
perform in the redemption of lis peo- 
‘ple, by his judgments upon guilty men 
and nations, shall cause all dwellers 
upon earth to fear him. See Rev. xiv, 7. 
Outgoings of...morning.. .evening 
—The breaking forth, or place of going 
forth; that is, the portals of morning 

and evening. These shall sing. That 
is, all creatures within the compass of 
the earth, from the gates of the east to 
those of the west, shall be made to re- 
joice. Such shall be the benign reign 
of the one only God and Jesus Christ 
his Son. 

9. The psalmist having finished his 











solvest it. 


ee _ 


contemplation of God’s work among 
the nations, (verses 5-8,) now turns to 
his providence in nature, in adapting 
its forces and the order of the seasons 
to the uses and wants of man. Thou 
visitest the earth—Thouw hast visited 
the earth. he verb is in the preterite 
—a fulfilment of the promise, Deut. xi, 
11, 12. But there is a special appli- 
cation of these descriptions to the 
season then present, as appears from 
the interchange of the past and future 
tenses of the verbs. The word visit, 
here, denotes a special visit, as if God 
came down in person to attend to the 
wants of the earth Thou...waterest 
it — Causest the water to overflow it. 
Greatly enrichest it — The earth 
was barren before because of its dry- 
ness, but God’s showers have made it 
rich. Palestine and Arabia would 
now become fruitful with all the prod- 
ucts suited to them, if well watered. 
River of God—Not any particular 
“river” or channel of Palestine, but a po- 
etic expression for the fulness of those 
celestial waters which are sent down 
to enrich the earth by the wonderful 
provision of (od, Preparest them 
corn, when thou hast so provided 
for it—A beautiful thought beautifully 
expressed. The verb prepare is re- 
peated, to show that it is God who 
foresees and tenderly cares for our 
wants, and that the rain is his pledge 
of harvest. “Thou wilt prepare their 
corn, because thus (for this end) thou 
wilt prepare the earth,” 

10. Waterest the ridges...set- 
tlest the furrows—-The idea is that 
of complete saturation, which would 
level the surface of a ploughed field; 
further expressed in “Thcu makest it 
soft with showers,” Blessest the 
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makest it soft with showers, thou bless- 
est the springing thereof. 11 Thou 
crownest 7the year with thy goodness; 
and thy paths drop fatness. 12 They 
drop wpon the pastures of the wilder- 
ness: and the little hills ‘rejoice on ev- 
ery side. 13 The pastures are clothed 
with flocks; ? the valleys also are covered 
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over with corn; they shout for joy, they 
also sing. : 
PSALM LXVI. 
To the chief Musician, A Song o7 Psalm, 
i | AKE® a joyful noise unto God, 
tall ye lands: 2 Sing forth the 
honour of his name: make his praise 





7 Heb. the yeur of thy goodness.—8 Heb, 
are girded with joy. 


p Isaiah 55. 12,—da Psalm 100, 1.—1 Heb, 
all the earth, 








springing— The sprouting. The tender 
shoots, the earliest promise of the year. 

11. Crownest the year—From the 
sprouting (verse 10) to the harvest, the 
year is honoured, distinguished, by 
God's blessing. The crowning, as with 
a chaplet, is at once a finishing act and 
a token of honour, and completes the 
eyele of blessings on the year. Thy 
paths. ..fatness—God’s ‘‘ paths” are 
his ways, or modes of procedure, and 
whether in nature, moral government, 
or redemption, his footsteps, or, as the 
word literally means, the tracks of his 
chariot, are rich in blessings of wis- 
dom, power, and grace. Here his way 
is in nature, with its lesson «of provi- 
dence to man and all living creatures. 
“He maketh the clouds his chariot,” 
(Psalm civ, 3,) which along their path- 
‘way distil ‘‘upon the pastures of -the 
wilderness,” and “the little hills” are 
girded with joy. 

13. Pastures—The word properly 
means sheep, young sheep: but in Isaiah 
xxx, 23 it must take the sense of pas- 
ture, So here the connexion imposes 
the same sense, only the idea is sheep- 
walk. The sheepwalk shall be clothed with 
sheep, The mountains and uplands of 
Palestine begin to appear brown and 
barren ag early as June, for want of 
moisture. The valleys—Contrasted 
with the upland downs or sheepwalks. 
As the latter are clothed with sheep, 
so are these with corn—all kinds of 
edible grain. And in this richness of 
divine blessing animals and inanimate 
nature shout for joy, yea, they also 
will sing. 
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Here, again, we rely upon internal 
evidence for a clew to the date and oc- 
casion of the psalm. The nation had 
been delivered from great and cruel op- 














pression, (verses 10—12,) and that deliv- 
erance had been brought about by ter- 
rible judgments, of which the nations 
of the earth had been witnesses, (verses 
3-5,) in view of which they are now 


called to join in ascribing honour and_ 


glory to the true God, by confessing 
him supreme, verses 1, 2. Of this de- 


liverance and of these judgments the | 


passage of the Red Sea was a type, 
verse 6. 
song of a psalm of resurrection,” probably 
founded on verses 9, 12, (see notes,) so 
great a deliverance being equal to a 
resurrection. But to what event or 


period of history do these apply? — 


Hengstenberg says, Modern criticism 
“ pretty generally affirms that the de- 
liverance celebrated in this psalm is 
the deliverance from the Babylonish 


captivity,’ and there is no objection of’ 
sufficient weight to overthrow this - 


opinion. See the notes. 

The strophic divisions are three: 
verses 1-7, a call upon the nations of 
the earth to give glory to God on ac- 
count of his judgments and his power; 
verses 8-12, a call upon the eovenant 
peonle to bless God for his great deliv- 
erance; verses 13-20, a pledge of the 
Chureh to perform the vows made in 
affliction. 

TirLE: A song or psalm—4A songs 
psalm. 

1. All ye lands—Literally, all the 
earth, as in verse 4. The call is uni- 
versal, 

2. Make his praise glorious— Give 


glory as his praise, or make his alory- 


praise, The nouns are in apposmon, 
and the sense not easy. The English 
version, by treating one as an adjec- 
tive, has given euphony of sound with- 
out clearness of thought. The idea 
seems to be, that as the praise of God 
consists in thankfully confessing and 


The Greek title has it, “A ~ 


See on title of Psalm xxx. =~ | 


thy name. 


‘atrous nations with terror. 
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lorious. 3 Say unto God, How ° terri- 
le art thow in thy works! °through 
the greatness of thy power shall thine 
enemies 2submit themselves unto thee. 


4 * All the earth shall worship thee, and 


eshall sing unto thee; they shall sing to 
Selah. 

5 ‘Come and see the works of God: 
he is terrible in his doing toward the 
oS Si ae ae a 


> Psa, 65. 5.——c Psalm 18, 44; 81, 15.—2 Or, 
yield feigned obedience. Heb. lied Psa. 


ASN St i al at a £ aOaES 
declaring his acts, we thus make his 
peculiar glory to consist of praise. 
This is the thought repeated and exe- 
getically amplified in the next verse. 
3, Say unto God—Tlie psalmist 
now directs how to fulfil the require- 
ment of verse 2: namely, by rehears- 
ing at.d proclaiming the great events 
which have transpired, and ascribing 
them to God. Terrible. ..thy works 
—The redemption of Israel from Egypt 
and Babylon was accomplished by acts 
of divine power which struck the idol- 
Thus is 
it in all ages. The triumph of the 
Church is the downfall of Christ’s ene- 
mies. Grace and judgment play their 
respective parts. See Pralm ii; Rey. 
xviii; xix, 1-8. Submit themselves 


—wnd, (kahhash,) rendered “ submit,” 


r 


properly signifies to deceive, to lie, to 
jcign, and must be here understood of 
that feigned submission, outward and 
formal but unreal and heartless which 
captives yield to a conqueror. So in 
Psa. xviii, 44; Ixxxi, 15. Thus “the 
haters of the Lord shall submit them- 
jselyes” with forced confession, being 
subdued aud terrified at the majesty, 
power, and glory of God. / 

“4, Shall worship thee—Shall pros- 
trate themsclves, as in Psa. xxii, 11, 
whether in forced submission from the 
ovorawing prevalence of divine truth 
or from loving obedience is not stated. 

5. Come and see the works of 
God—The address is still, as in verses 
1-3, to the nations of the earth. ‘The 
works of God” here referred to par- 
ticularly relate to the great political 


~ yevolutiong of the kingdoms attending 


the downfall of the Babylonian mon- 
archy, and the uprising of that of the 
Medo-Persian, eventuating in the ful- 
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children of men. 6 ®He turned the sea 
into dry land: "they went through the 
flood on foot: there did we rejoice in 
him. 7 He ruleth by his power for 
ever; ‘this eyes behold the nations: 
let not the rebellious exalt themselves. 
Selah. 

8 Oh bless our God, ye people, and 
make the voice of his praise to be heard: 
Soe a ere ee ae ee 


22, 97; 67.3: 117.1.—e Psa. 96.1,2,.—/ Psa. 46.8, 
—g Ex, 14, 21.-—/ Josh. 3. 14,16.——?@ Psa. 11. 4. 





filmeut of the divine purpose and prom- 
ise tvward his Church in its libera- 
tion and re-establishment. Compare 
Dan. v, 30, 31 and vi, 28 with chap. ix 
and Ezrai. ‘Terrible in his doing 
—See verse 3. Children of men— 
Poetically for men, mankind, especially 
the world as opposed to Israel. 

6. He turned the sea. ..the flood 
—That is, the sea and the river. The 
allusion is to the crossing the Red Sea 
and the river Jordan by the Israelites. 
There did we rejoice in him—Tiere 
let us rejoice, or, there will we rejoice in 
him. The address now is to the con- 
gregation,to rejoice that the God of an- 
cient Israel is the same to his people 
in all ages, as he has reassured them 
by his recent acts, The adverb “there” 
should here take the sense of therein, 
as in Hos. vi, 7, and read, Therein will 
& we rejoice in him.” 

7, His eyes behold — His eyes 
watch. A police-watch is intended. 
Thus exact knowledge and_ perfect 
power leave no hope of impunity. Na- 
tions—The Hebrew word is almost ex- 
elusively used of the Gentiles, or heathen 
nations, throughout the Bible. It is 
to these he has chiefly addressed him- 
self hitherto. Verse 8 opens a new di- 
vision of the psalm, with new associa- 
tions. Let not the rebellious—A 
caution to the haughty monarchs who 
eontemned Israel. See Psalm ii, 3, 12; 
2 Kings xvii, 29-35; Dan. iii, 19. 

8, Bless our God, ye people— 
The second strople is here introduced 
by a call to the Church, “ People” 
stands for the covenant people Israel, 
the Church, as ‘‘nations” does for Gen- 
tiles, verse 7; and “all ye lands,” “all 
the earth,” and “children of men” do 
for the same, verses 1, 4,5. In the 
former verses he speaks of ‘* God,” now 
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9 Which *holdeth our soul in life, and 
*guffereth not our feet to be moved. 
10 For'thou, O God, hast proved us: 
™thou hast tried us, as silver is tried. 
11 "Thou broughtest us into the net: 
thou leidst affliction upon our loins. 
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12 ° Thou hast caused men to ride over ~ 
our heads; P we went through fire and — 
through water: but thou broughtest us —_ 
out into a 4 wealthy place. ora 

13 41 will go into thy house with 
burnt offerings: ™I will pay thee my 





3 Heb. putteth.—k Psa, 121, 3.—/ Psa. 17.3; 
Isa, 48.10. Zech. 13.9; 1 Pet.1.6,7,— Lam, 





1. 183.0 Isa. 51, 2°8.——p Isaiah 43. 2. —4 Heb, 
moist,—g Psa.100:4; 116, 14,17-19, —?r Bec. 5,4, 





he speaks of “our God.” Hitherto he 
has warned haughty kings and nations, 
now he invites them to spiritual wor- 
ship. - 
9. Holdeth our soul in life—VSet- 
teth up, placeth firmly, our soul in the 
life; that is, in the true condition. and 
life of thy covenant people; a literal 
description of an anastasis, or resurrec- 
tion, where the Hebrew Dx, (soom,) to 
place, put, set up, aud the corresponding 
Septuagint Gewévov, answer to the New 
Testament dvacraacic, resurrection, ‘‘the 
person or thing put, [ placed, set up, | re- 
garded as standing erect rather than 
lying down.”—Delitzsch. This idea is 
here sustained by the parallelism, thus: 
Placing [erecting] our soul in the life, 
And hast not given over (delivered, abandoned] 
our foot to the sliding. 
The firm, erect posture is contrasted 
with the tottering and sliding condition. 
Comp. Psa. ix, 13, and the use of Dxy, 
(set up,) Psa. Ixxiv, 4; Job v, 11, e¢ al. 
This mode of speech, which is not un- 
frequent, belongs to a people who had 
an idea of the resurrection of the hu- 
man body. 

10. As silver is tried—Such fig- 
ures indicate that the agt of refining 
the precious metals a a to the 
Hebrews. The history of the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness shows them 
to have been advanced in the art of 
metallurgy, which they had learned of 
the Egyptians. See Psa, xii, 6; Exod, 
XXV. 

In the peninsula of Mount Sinai are 
still found numerous excavations of 
ancient Hgyptian mines of iron and 
copper, also turquois and manganese, 
with shafts, vast slag heaps, ruins of 
smelting furnaces, dwellings, temples 
and hieroglyphics, dating anterior to, 
and at the time of, the exodus, In 
their oppressed condition it is not im- 
probable that many of the Israelites 
wo.ked in these mines. Moses led the 








people within a few miles of a princi- 

pal colony of miners, (in Serabit ol 

Khadim,) then evidently in full oper- 

ation, ‘having most probably a con- 

siderable military establishment to 

preserve discipline, as the miners were 
chiefly selected from criminals and~ 
prisoners of war.”—PALMER’S Desert of 

the Exodus. 

11. Net—More properly a fastness, a 
stronghold, as the word almost always 
means; here referring to the prison of 
their captivity, like the labyrinths of a. 
mountain cavern. Verses 11, 12 de- ~ 
scribe their sufferings and degradation. 

12. Thou hast caused men to ride 
over our heads—Rabbi Scliw:urz, of 
Jerusalem, thinks (Pulest., p. 422) this 
an allusion to the method of transport- 
ing travellers over the wadies in the 
rainy seasons, when the streams over- 
flow their banks. “ When they begin 
to grow a little shallow, and the tray 
ellers are tired of waiting, a set of taD 
and strongly built Bedouins make theii 
appearance, and, as it is their busines» 
to transport men and baggage across 
the stream, they undress themselves 
completely, take the traveller — who 
embraces their head quite firmly—on 
their shoulders, and wade through 
whilst the water often stands up to 
their breast, and place their burden 
safely on the other shore.” The ser- 
vice is alluded to as quite servile and 
humiliating. 

13. I will go into thy house-- 
Here begins the closing division of the 
psalm. The poet changes the first 
person plural, ‘‘our,” ‘we,” for the 
first person singular, “I.” Hitherto 
he has spoken for the Church, now_he 
speaks as an individual; yet from the 
heart of the Church, ‘Thy house,” 
here, must be understood of the place 
where God was worshipped,’ whether a 
temple or a tent, (1 Sam. x, 20,) or the ~ 
place of the great altar. Ezra iii, 1-6 
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vows, 14 Which my lips have *ut- 
tered, and my mouth hath spoken, when 
I was in trouble. 15 I wi!l offer unto 
‘thee burnt sacrifices of * fatlings, with the 
ineense of rams: I will offer bullocks 
“with goats. Selah. 

16 *Come and hear, all ye that fear 
God, and-I will declare what he hath 
done for my soul. 17 I cried unto 








him- with my mouth, and he was ex- 
tolled with my tongue. 18 ‘If L re- 
gard iniquity in my heart, the Lord - 
will not hear me: 19 But verily 
God "hath heard me; he hath at- 
tended to the voice of my prayer. 
20 Blessed be God, which hath not 
turned away my prayer, nor his merey ~ 
from me. 































Pus, aie SE = ee ee 
tJob 27. 9; Prov. 15, 29; 28. 9; Isaiah 1. 16% 


5 Hebrew, opened. ——6 Hebrew, marrow. 
John 9. 31; James 4, 3.—vw Psa. 116, 1, 2. 


—s I’salm 34. 11 








He speaks to the covenant people, and 
such as fear God among the nations. 
Such only could understand or profit 
by the recital. Many among the hea- ° 
then had learned to fear God by means 
of the miracles during the captivity, 
among whom were the kings Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Darius, and Cyrus. Daniel ili, 
28, 29; iv, 373. vi, 25-28; Ezra i, 1-4. 

17-19. He rehearses the steps of his 
experience. I cried — Kurnestly 
prayed. Extolled with my tongue 
—Made open, verbal confession, and of- 
fared praise. If I regard iniquity— 
To be free from “iniquity,” the .psal- 
mist had to be sincere in purpose and 
in act, his motives heing known to 
and judged by God, who looketh at the 
heart. God hath heard me—The 
answer came. The tning asked was 
given. A simple narrative and testi- 
mouy. 

20. Hath not turned away my 
prayer, nor his mercy—Prayer and 
mercy comprehend all. They belong 
together. Prayer represents our true 
attitude and implies our whole duty 
to God, and mercy compreheuds the 
whole work of God for us. 
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The leading thought of the prececing 
psalm—that the nations are to be 
brought to God through the knowledge 
of his works—ruus through this. There 
is a ‘mission tone” in both, with this 
difference: Psalm lxvi contemplates 
the submission of the heathen through 
the providence of God over the na- 
tions, while this looks to the same re- 
sult from his providence in nature, in- 
securing the earth’s increase. In ei- 
ther case God’s blessing upon Israel, 
according to the Jewish expectation, 
would be the chief cause of this world 


Compare Gen. xxviii, 19. where “ Beth- 
el,” house of God, applies to a place. 
‘With burnt offerings—“ In the burnt 
offering t!ie animal was entirely burnt, 
and the act of burning was the culmi- 
nating point. It was the sacrifice de- 
signed to give expression to enure, 
full. unconditional self-surrender to Je- 
hovah.”—Kurtz. This was befitting in 
acknowledgment of so great a deliver- 
ance as the nation had experienced. I 


_will pay thee my vows—The 773, 


(neder,) or sacred vow, was a solemn 
promise to do something in considera- 
tion of some good, yet future, which 
God should bestow. Such vows never 
-pecame due till afier the blessing for 
which they had been made was re- 
ceived, but then they must be prompt- 
ly fultilled, (Deut. xxiii, 21-23,) with or 
without sacrifice, according to the con- 
‘ditions. Here, as appears from tlie 
connexion, (verse 15,) the object of the 
_ yow was sacrifice the most costly, pro- 
fuse. and spiritually significant, and the 
psalmist hastens with joy to perform it. 
; 15. He enumerates the victims to be 
offered in fulfilment of his vow. F'at- 
lings—Fut sheep, or ‘“‘marrowy lambs.” 
Those were for his ‘burnt offerings.” 
¥erse 13. Another kind of sacrifices 


% follows, Du, (shelamim, or peace- 


_ offerings, consisting of rams, bullocks, 
and goats; but as these were offered as 
shelamim for Aaron and the tribes, 
(Lev. ix, 4, Num. vii,) we should con- 
sider the psalmist here as speaking in 
behalf of the whole people, while the 

- costliness and number of the sacrifices 
indicate his zeal and devotion. 

~ 16, A beautiful illustration of a per- 
~ gonal confession and experience of di- 


 yine grace. All ye that fear God— 
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PSALM LXVII. 


, Tc the chief Musician on Neginoth, A Psalm 


or Song, 
“OD be merciful unto us, and bless 
us; and * cause his face to shine 
1upon us} Selah: 2 That ’thy way 





a. Num, 6, 25; Psalm 4.6; 31.16; 80. an a 
119, 135, —1 Heb, with ws. ”} Acts I 


may be known upon earth, “thy saving 
health among all nations. Let the 
ea praise thee, O God; ve all the 
p eople praise thee. 4 Oh let the nations 

e glad and ne for joy : for * thou shalt 
judge the people righteously, and 2gov- 
ern tlie nations upon earth. Selah. 


ce Luke 2, 30, 31; Titus 2, 11d Psalm 63. 4 
—e Psa. 96. 10, 13; 98. 9.——2 Heb, lead. 














wide reformation. This hoveful out- 
look upon the world’s conversion was 
stimulated, at different epochs, by the 
success of David’s Syrian wars, by the 
promise of Nathan to lim, by the 
brilliant opening of Solomon’s peaceful 
reign, by the piety and renown of Heze- 
kiah and the events of his times, but 
on no occasion so much as on tlie re- 
turn of the exiles from Babylon. See 
the latter half of Isaiah’s prophecy. As 
Israe] obtained favour of the Egyp- 
tians at the Exodus, (Hxod. xii, 33-36,) 
so did they receive honour and favour 
in the sight of the nations on their re- 
turn from Babylon. See Psalm exxvi, 
1, 2. Not only had learned Jews from 
time to time been elevated to public 
otfice in Babylon, but Nebuchadnezzar, 
Darius the Mede, Cyrus, Darius Hys- 
taspes, and Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
during the Captivity and the earlier 
period of the Restoration, issued edicts 
in favour of the Hebrews and their re- 
ligion, and of the restoration of their 
national polity. See Daniel iii, 28, 29; 
chap. iv; vi, 25-27; Mzra i, 1-4; vi, 
6-12; vii, 11-26; Neh, ii, 7, 8, 

We must place this psalm at the time 
of their immediate expectation of return; 
or, if the preterite of the verb in the 
first line of verse 6 (see the note) be 
retained, it would fitly apply to the in- 
gathering of the first harvest afier their 
return, 

TrrLE: On WNeginoth — On the 
string:d instruments, a simple designa- 
tion of the mode of performance to be 
observed by the preceutor. A Psalm 
or Song—Sometimes tlie words are 
reversed, for no apparent ‘reason, as 
Psalm Ixvi, title, A song or psalm. See 
on title of Psalm xxx. 

1. God be merciful unto us—An 
invocation, repeated in verses 6, 7, and 
founded on the form of blessing by the 
high priest, Mum. vi, 23-26. 


2. That thy way may be known 
—Literally, for the knowing thy way. 
The telic use of the preposition denotes 
the end or object for which the bless- 


4 


1 


8. 


ing (verse 1) is invoked upon the~ 


Church, namely, to the end that the 
ways of God may be made known in 
the earth. Thus, in all ages, through 
his Church, the world is to learn his 
ways with men. Thy way — Thy 
method, particularly thy plan of grace. 
“Way,” here, is the parallel word te 
salvation in the next line of the verse, 
Saving health—Hebrew, simply, sal- 
vation. “Health” has nothing to an- 
swer to it in the original. The fuller 
form occurs Psalm xxviii, 8, where 
“saving strength,” is literally ‘strength. 
of salvations. “All nations—All Gen- 
tie nations. The word usually bears 
this sense. 

3. Let all the people praise thee 
—Hebrew, the peoples, or nations, shall 
give thee thanks, all of them. A beauti- 
ful refrain, repeated in verse 5, and in 


musical performance sung as a respon- 


sive chorus. 
4. Oh let the nations—The word 


DWDY, (ammeem,) peoples, occurs in the 


plural seven times in this short psalm ; 
Dla, (goyeem,) nations, Gentiles, once; 
and PAN, (eretz,) earth, the “world, four 


times, always in connexion with the - 


universal knyledge of God, and the 
happy effect of the universal acknowl- 
edgment of him. The verbs which, in 


our Inglish version, are rendered opta- 


tively as expressing a wish, as, ‘ Let al] 
the people praise thee,” ete., should be 
read as predictions in the declarative fu 
ture, ‘‘ All the people shall praise thee,” 
etc. The psalm is a glorious anticipa- 


tion of the universal spread of the gos- _ 


pel, and the conversion of the Gentiie 
nations, Judge...govern—The lat- 


eg ae 
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5 I.et tho people praise thee, O God; 
let ull the people praise thee. 6 ‘Then 
shall the ensth yield her increase ; and 
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God, even our own God, shall bless us. 
7 God shall bless us; and “all the ends 
of the earth shall fear him. 





F Leviticus 26, 4; Psalm 85, 12; 
ter word signifies to lead, as in Psalm 
xxii, 3, and xxvii, 20, and is the office 
of a shepherd. As a ruler, God will 
judge righteously; as a shepherd, he 
will lead gently; and when he shall be 
-accepted in these offices by the nations, 
“Truth shall spring out of the earth, 
and righteousness shall look down from 
heaven.” Psa. lx«xv, 11. 

6. Then shall the earth yield her 
increase — Which shows that godli- 
ness has ‘‘promise of the life that now 
is.” 1 Tim. iv, 8; Psa. lxxxv, 12. The 
Hebrew prophets always associated 
the complete dominion of God in the 
earth with righteousness, peace, and 
plenty to all mankind ; and that such 
a state would obtain in Messiah’s 
reign was their expectation. Tsaiah 
ii, 1-5; Psalms Ixxii, and xevi, 10-13. 
But the verb is in the perfect tense, 
“The earth has yielded her increase,” 
as if in acknowledgment of a recent, 
abundant harvest, which the author 
accepts as a pledge of universal blessing 
yet to come. 

1. And all the ends of the earth 
shall fear him—This is the ultimate 
moral end of all gracious dispensation. 
Universal piety is here, as every-where 
in the prophets, held forth as the guar- 
anty of universal gladness and pros- 
perity, (ver. 2,) and God will cause the 
world to see it, “ for a witness unto all 
pations,” (Matthew xxiv, 14,) whether 
they accept the gospel or not. 
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It is not necessary to follow the dis- 
“‘gursive paths of modern criticism in 
attenipting to fix the date, occasion, 
-and authorship of this majestic and 
incomparable lyric. Two thoughts 
chiefly pervade it: the ark of God as 
the abode of the divine majesty, aud 
the trausceadent power of God as dis- 
-played in the victories of Israel over 
his enemies. The language is exceed- 
ingly rich, exhaustive of all the grand- 
est conceptions of the older Hebrew 
poetry and the chief wonders of Israel 8 
providential lustory, carrying with it 

Vou V.—l4 













Ezekiel 34. 27.—g Psalm 22. 27, 


an outlook upon the future submission 
of the nations, and, as is usual in the 
highest flights of the prophetic rhap- 
sody, a foregleam of Messiah. The 
reference to Egypt and Ethiopia (veras 
31) as the ruling foreign nations knowa 
to Israel, with the absence of all -allu- 
sion to Assyria and the East, indicate 
that the psalm dates before Israel came 
in contact with the eastern monarchies. 
Expositors have not always paid/due 
regard to the vast moral and national 
importance of two events as furnishing 
subjects for the lyric muse, namely, the 
recovery of the ark from the power of 
God’s enemies, and its removal to Zion 
instead of Shiloh, under the strong ~ 
protection of David’s government. Our 
psalm is of earlier date, but of the 
same general occasion, as Psalm xxviii, 
(which see,) the latter a maschil, or in- 
structive psalm, the former a triumphal 
ode of the primitive type. See the 
notes for further proof. Hitzig calls 
this psalm “a Titan which it is not 
easy to master;”’ and Delitzsch says, 
“Tt isin the style of Deborah, (Judg. v,) 
stalking along upon the highest pinna- 
cles of hymnic feeling and recital.” 
The psalm celebrates the sovereignty 
of God in Israel’s history, and his fu- 
ture rule over the nations. The pro- 
phetie outlook is grandly evangelical. 
The strophic divisions may be thus 
given: Verses 1-6 extol the righteous- 
ness of God as tle deliverer of his peo- 
ple and the punisher of the wicked; 
verses 7-14 are a retrospection of God’s 
providence over Israel in earlier days ; 
verses 15-18 celebrate Zion as the hill 
of God where the ark should rest, 
which is the central idea of the psalm ; 
verses 19-28 must be construed pro- 
spectively, as a celebratiou of victories 
yet to be given as the completion of 
the divine plans couceruing Israel; 
verses 29-31 are a prediction of the 
moral effect of the divine judgments in 
the conversion of the natious to the 
true worship; verses 32-34, a call 
upon all nations to join in praising 
God for his power, majesty, and grace; 
Oo. FE 
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To the chief Musician, A Psalm or Song of 
David. 


be “God arise, let his enemies be 
scattered: let them also that hate 
him flee before him. 2 °As smoke is 
driven away, so drive them away: °as 
wax melteth before the fire, so let the 
wicked perish at the presence of God. 
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3 But let the righteous be glad ; let s 
them rejoice before God: yea, let them 


2 exceedingly rejoice. 
4 °Sing unto God, sing praises to his 
name: ‘extol him that rideth upon the 


heavens * by his name JAH, and rejoice’ 


before him. 5 "A father of the father- 
less, and a judge of the widows, is God 
in his holy habitation. 6 ‘God setteth 





@ Num. 10. 35; Isa. 33. 3.1 Heb. from his 
qe Y Isa. 9. 18; Hos, 18. 3. c Psa, 97, 53 
icah 1. 4. —d@ Psa. 82. 11; 58. 10; 64. 10. 











—S Deut. 33. 26; verse 33.—g Exod. 6. 3.-~— 
fh Psa. 10. 14,18; 146. 9, —7 1 Sam. 2.5; Psa. 113.9 





verse 35 an epode of devout ascription 
to God as terrible to Israel’s enemies 
and mighty to save his people. 

On the Psalm or Song in the title 
see the preceding psalm and Psalm xxx. 

1. Let God arise — Tlie form of 
words pronounced by Moses upon the 
breaking up of the camp of Israel. 
Num. x, 35. The previous psalm be- 
gan with the form of blessing which 
Aaron and his sons were to use. See 
on Psa. Ixvii,1. Thus the judgment 
upon Jehovali’s enemies aud his bene- 
diction upon his people stand in con- 
trast. The future of the verb denotes 
the scattering of God's enemies to be 
an event yet to come, but we are not 
to suppose a state of war now existing, 
or a battle impending, but to construe 
the prayer, or prediction, as general. 
The Church is always surrounded by 
enemies, and her march should be al- 
ways victorious. It was for chanting 
this psalm by the noble Christian 
matron, Publia, with her virgins, in 
the city of Antioch in Syria, in the 
summer of A. D. 362, during the apos- 
tate Kmperor Julian’s stay there and 
while he was passing her door, that 
the enraged monarch ordered her to be 
buffeted on either side of her face. 
Julian wes engaged in restoring the 
heathen rites, but unsuccessfully, in 
that early seat of Christianity. Acts 
xi, 22-26. (Theod., book iii, chap. xix, 
quoted by Jtiiner.) 

2. Smoke. ..wax— Emblems of the 
feebleness aud instability of such as 
fight against God. 

4, Extol him—Hebrew, Cast up to 
him. The same word is used Isaiah 
lvii, 14, and 1xii, 10, and elsewhere, for 
the levelling and smoothing (grading, 
as we would say) of public royal and 
tnilitary highways. The sense of “ ex- 





tol’’—exal: by praises—is admissible, but 
the figure requires the sense of prepare, 
cast up, as of a highway for Jehovah. 
Rideth upon the heavens—Hebrew, 


Rideth (niaiy3, ba-Araboth) along the 


desert plains. The word is in the plu- 
ral; the singular, Arabah, is the name 
anciently given to the great valley ex- 
tending from the sources of the Jordan 
to the Gulf of Akaba, in Arabia, called 
modernly el-Ghor in its norther: and Ar- 
abah in its southern half, (BURCKHARDT, 
Travels in Syria, pp. 441-443,) but may 
apply to any desert plain or steppe. It 
often occurs in Seripture, and is almost 
always translated plain, never ‘ heay- 
en,” except in this place. Desert plain 
is the idea, which here literally applies 
not only to the Arabah just mentioned, 
through the entire length of which 
the Israelites marched, (Deut. ii, 1-3,) 
but to the valleys and plains of Arabia 
as well. The imagery is military. Je- 
hovah, the sovereign, marches through 
the lands where of old he led his peo- 
ple, and a suitable way should be pre- 
pared. <A herald goes before and calls 
upon the tribes and nations to cast up 
a highway along the desert steppes. 
The figure is resumed in verse 7. Tho 
spiritual sense, without which the lan- 
guage is simply turgid, is found in 
Isa. xl, 3; Luke iii, 4,5. Jah—A po- 
etical form for Jehovah. Read—Cast 
up [the way to] him who rides in the 
ceser't pluins by his nane Juh. 
his essential name, 


5. Father of the fatherless—This | 


fatherly tenderness toward the most 
helpless of our race is ‘ Jal’s” espee- 
ial honcur, while coupled with the char- 
acter of a righteous judge, as in the 
next sentence. Is God in his holy 
habitation—Of which the place of the 


a 


2Heb. rejoice with lige gee Psa, 66. 4, 


This is 


_ rendering of nj3q) O's, ( 





the solitary %in families: * he bringeth 
eut those which are bound with chains: 
but '‘he rebellious dwell in a dry land. 

7 O God, ™ when thou wentest forth 
before thy people, when thou didst 
march through the wilderness; Selah: 
8 "The earth shook, the heavens also 





8 Heb. in a house.—k Psa. 107. 10, 14; 146.7; 
Acts 12. 6, Z Psa. 107, 34, 40.—m Exod, 13. 21; 
Judges 4, 14; Hab. 3. 18.—mn Exod. 19. 16, 18; 








shekinah in the “holy of holies” was 
the symbol. 

6. Setteth the solitary in families 
—This is not necessarily restricted to 
conjugal life, but is a direct expression 
of sympathy for those who, by provi- 
dential causes, are bereft of kindred 
and thrown out as waifs upon society. 
God leads them, with or without mar- 
riage, to a family relation which re- 
stores their social status. and opens to 
them the hopes and enjoyments of life. 
But the promise applies only to such 
as fear and trust God. 

7. Wentest forth...didst march 
—Military phrases, specially denoting 
the going forth to battle, Psalm xliv, 9; 
Hab. iii, 13; Num. xxvii, 17. The tri- 
umphal march of verse 4 is resumed, 
and the proper theme of the psalm is 


here taken up, which is, to show that 


God, who has always acted as the eap- 
tain and leader of his people, disposing 
every thing concerning them by his su- 
preme command, has now directed the 
settlement of the ark at Zion. See verses 
15,16. Verses 7-9 are a quotation from 
Judges v, 4,5. Wilderness — The 
desert of Sinai, which Moses calls “ the 
waste, howling wilderness.” Deut. 
xxxii, 10. In Judges v, 4 the desert 
of Sinai aud the Arabah south of the 
Dead Sea, (verse 4,) are both mentioned. 

8. The heavens. ..dropped—That 
is, distilled. The accusative of the thing 
“ dropped,’ namely, water, must be here 
undérstood. In the parallel place, 
Judges v, 4, the same word is used, 
and supplemented by ‘ the clouds also 
dropped water.” In verse 9 it is ex- 
plained by plentiful rain, where the 
word rendered plentiful, (Heb. plural, 
plentifulnesses,) not only denotes copious- 
ness, but regularity, as if both a liberal 
and stated supply were given. First's 
(geshem neda- 
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dropped at the presence of God: even 
Sinai itself was moved at the presence of 
God, the God of Israel. 9 ° Thou, O 
God,-didst 4send a plentiful rain, where- 
by thou didst 5 confirm thine inheritance, 
when it was weary. 10 Thy congrega- 
tion hath dwelt therein: ? thou, O God, 





Judges 5. 4; Isaiah 64. 1, 3.—0o Deut, 11, 11,125 


Ezekiel 34. 26.——4 Heb. shake_out.—-5 Ileb, 


conjirm it.—p Deut. 26, 5,9; Psa, 74, 19. 


both,) by “rain of libations, that is, of 
plentiful gifts of manna,” is totally ins 
admissible. In Psa. xxvii, 17, 18, the 
same is described asa copious rain, ‘the 
clouds poured ont water,” accompanied 
with thunder and lightning. Much of 
the region about Sinai is fertile in its 
numerous wades, and formerly more 
so than now. Plentiful woisture, with 
care, would even now restcre it. The 
text indicates that by providential and 
abundant rains—one of the marked 
blessings of their desert life—the fer- 
tile valleys and gorges were made to 
yield much more than common for the 
wants of the people and their flocks, 
besides cooling and reudering more re- 
freshing the atmosphere. At the 
presence of God—Literally, From the 
face of God, as signifying its direct and 
miraculous impartation. God of Is- 
rael—The covenant title of God. It 
first occurs Exod. xxiv, 10, and dates 
at Sinai because there, by the delivery 
of the law, God entered more closely 
into covenant with his people. 

9. Confirm thine inheritance, 
when it was weary—Literally, Thine 
inheritance, when i was faint, thou hast 
established. The privations of the des- 
ert naturally induced impatience,doubss,. 
and murmurings, but from time to time 
the people were re-established in faith 
and constancy by those oppertune sup- 
plies. Thus, God tempers the trial, 
1 Cor. x, 13. ‘ Inheritance” is a term 
of endearment, and points to the inti- 
mate relation of Israel to God as Father, 
Proprietor, and Lord, Deut. xxxii, 9. 

10. Thy congregation hath dwelt 
therein—Literally, Thy living creatures 
have dwelt in tt, that is, in the desert. 
The word rendered ‘‘ congregation ” de- 
notes any thing that has die, a living 
creature of any kind, and is often used 
substantively for antmal, beast, Here 
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hast prepared of thy goodness for the 
poor. 11 The Lord gave the word: 
great was the ®company of those that 
published i. 12 1 Kings of armies 7did 


6 Hebrew, army. q Num 
_ Josh. 10,16; 12. 8. 





. 31, 8 9, 54s 





it includes flocks and herds with the 
people. So the Septuagint, 7a Cad cov, 
thy living creatures, or animals: Vul- 
gate, animualia tua habitabunt, thy ant- 
mals shall dwell. See same word in verse 
30. It is spoken of as a wonder that 
such a multitude of people and animals 
could subsist so long in the desert of 
Sinai, where climate and soil yielded 
no adequate natural supplies, and the 
simple fact was a standing evidence 
of tlhe power and care of God. The 
supposition that it applies to the peo- 
ple alone, considered as a flock, is 
against usage, and the reference to 
2 Samuel xxiii, 11, 13 is too dubious to 
give any satisfaction. The word never 
means “congregation,” as in the Eng- 
lish text. For the poor—The af 
fiicted, with the accessory idea of hum- 
ble, meek. 

11. The Lord gave the word— 
The scene abruptly changes. The suf- 
fering Church in the wilderness is no 
longer under reproach and privation, 
but now rises to nationality, power, 
andhonour. What follows must not be 
taken as a description of any one bat- 
tle, or any series of battles, but of the 
changed fortunes and growth of the 
nation from nomadic to national life— 
from the time they emerged from their 
wanderings in the desert down to the 

ime of David and onward. It is a 
rapid generalization of national prosper- 
ity and development under the theoc- 
racy, with a prophetic anticipation of 
the universal kingdom of Jehovah. 
“ Word,” here, is to be taken generical- 
ly for the oracle of commandand promise 
which gave impulse to the nation from 
time to time, and from whence all their 
victories arose. Great was the com- 
pany of those that published it— 
The Hebrew participle, translated 
“those that published,” is in the femi- 
nine gender, and should be rendered, 
the women that published. Women were 
accustomed to celebrate victories in 





flee apace: and she that tarried at home 
divided the spoil. 13° Though ye have 
lain among the pots, ® yet shall yz be as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver, and 





7 Hebrew, did flee, did flee. —r Psa. 81. 6. 
8 Psa. 105. 37. 


song. See verse 25 und Exod. xv, 20, 
21; Judges v, 1, 12; 1 Sam. xviii, 6; 
2 Sam, i, 20. The original is simple, 
The female tiding-bearers, a great host; 
or, The women publishing {the victory 
are] a great host. The word hosi, here, 
is to be taken, not in its commoi sigs 
nification of army, but its more rare 
sense of mulcitude, company. The da- 
tive sense of the participle, ‘The 
publishers [of victory] to the great 
army,” (First,) or “females announced 
the glad tidings ¢o the mighty host,” 
(Gesenius,) cannot be accepted, be- 
cause females never announced a vic- 
tory to thearmy. The genetival sense, 
‘of the women bearing tidings there 
is a great host,” is to be~ preferred. 
The Septuagint spiritualizes the clause _ 
and reads, “The Lord God will give a 
word to them that preach, in great 
power,” in which it is followed as usual 
by the Vulgate, Zvangelizantibus vir- 
tute multa. Compare Isaiah xl, 9, and 
Lipa: 

12. Kings of armies—That is, kings 
with their armies. Did flee apace— 
Hebrew, Shall flee, shall flee. The rout 
shall be total and irretrievable. She 
that tarried at home—That is, the 
housewife, as the words denote; she that 
dwelt in the house, as distinguished 
from the husband, who went out to 
battle. Divided the spoil—Shared 
the spoil, which, by a law of equity, 
fell, by distribution, to her. husband. 
See 1 Samuel ‘xxx, 24; and compare 
Judges vy, 28-30. The wealth of the 
enemy shall enrich the households of 
the victors. The language is highly 
martial and oriental. 

13. Among the pots—Literally, and 
more properly, Between the sheepfolds, 
or catile-pens. The word is in the dual, 
and refers to the double or divided en- 
closure in which the cattle or sheep 
were placed at night for safety. Be- 
tween the apartments were troughs, 
ana some render, Though ye have lain 
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her feathers with yellowgoid, 14*When 
the Almighty scattered kings °in it, it 





t Num. 21.3; Josh. 10. 10; 12.1, 
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was white as snow inSalmon. 15 The hill 
of God is as the hill of Bashan ; a high 














8 Or, for her, she was. 
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among the troughs. The allusion is to 
the easy quiet of the shepherd, with his 
soiled and neglected apparel, sleeping 
with his flocks and herds by night— 
exactly the idea of Judges v, 16 and 
Gen. xlix, 14, where ‘tcouching down 
between two burdens ” should be ren- 
dered, lying between the hurdles, or cat- 
tle-pens, which accords with verse 15. 
Wings of a dove—Delitzsch hits it: 
“The new circumstances of ease and 
comfort [and honour] are likened to 
the varied hues of a dove disporting it- 
self in the sun.” The class of oriental 
dove knowa as the pigeon, says Van 
Lennep, ‘is always blue, with touches 
of white or black, and silvery or even 
golden hues, according to the species.” 
The indolent and pent-up life of the 
herdsman is contrasted with the free- 
doina id beauty of the doveas it glances 
on thy wing. 

14, Scattered kings—These kings 
are enumerated in Joshua xii. In it 
—That is, in the land. The allusion 
seems to be specially to the conquest 
of the nations of Canaan by Joshua. 
See chapters x and xii, White as 
snow in Salmon—It is not neces- 
sary to add the word “white” to the 
translation, and the Hebrew conjunc- 
tion for ‘‘as” ig wanting. The Kng- 
lish Version proceeds upon the sup- 


SHEEPFOLD, 





position that the whiteness of “snow” is 
the point of the figure. But the word 
is a verb in Hiphil, and simply means, 
Thou wilt cause it to snow; or, under- 
standing it in the preterite, Thou didst 
cause it to snow. It is the falling of. 
snow flakes, not the whiteness of snow, 
which is the point intended; and if we 
are to seek a historical basis of the 
allusion as in the preceding member of 
the verse, taking “Salmon” or Zalmon, 
(the words are the same in Hebrew,) 
not as an appellative, but the name of 
amountain near Shechem, Judg. ix, 48, 
it is easy to perceive that an atmos- 
phere that would discharge so terrible 
uw hail storm at Bethhoron (see Joshua 
x,11) might be darkened by snow- 
flakes at Salmon, twenty-five miles dis- 
tant, and thus, by sucli an unprecedent 
ed phenomenon, spread alarm among 
the mustering tribes of the northern 
section. 

15. The hill of God—A Hebraistic 
superlative for most excellent of its 
kind. The psalmist turns to the central 
thought of the psalm, which he strikes 
in the next verse—the hill Zion, which 
God has chosen to dwell in. As a 
mountain, physically, it cannot be com- 
pared with wany others, but in historie 
association it transcends all and awak- 
ens the envy ofall, Bashan— The dis- 
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hill as the hill of Bashan. 16 " Why 
leap ye, ye high hills? ‘¢Ads is the hill 
which God desireth to dwell in; yea, the 
Lorp will dwell ¢x 2 for ever. 

17 “ The chariots of God are twenty 
thousand, ®even thousands of angels: 








u Psa. 114, 4,6,—w Deut, 12. 5,11; 1 Kin, 9. 3; 
Psa. 87. 1,23 132, 13, 14. —vw Deut. 33. 2; 2 Kings 
6. 16,17; Dan. 7. 10; Heb, 12, 22; Rev. 9. 16. 
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the Lord is among thera, as iz Sinai, in 
the holy place. 18 * Thou hast ascended 
on high, ¥thou hast led captivity cap- 
tive: ?thou hast received gifts 1for 
men; yea, for * the rebellious also, » that 
the Lorp God might dwell among them. 





9 Or, even many thousands.—® Acts 1. 93 
Eph. 4. 8.—vy Judg. 4, 12,——z Acts 2. 4, 32. 
10 Heb. in the man,—a1Ti.1,13. b Ps.78.69. 














trict of Bashan, mainly identical with 
the encient kingdom of Og, lay east of 
the Jordan, and extended from the 
Jabbok to Hermon. Deut. iii, 8; Josh. 
xii, 4, 5. But the “hill of Bashan” 
is nowhere mentioned, and as it is 
here spoken of as chief of the moun- 
tains, it is probable that either Hermon 
or the whole range of Gilead is in- 
tended. High hill—Hebrew, Moun- 
tain of heights. The relative height of 
mountains is the point of comparison, 
aud Hermon was the loftiest of all. 

16. Why leap ye, ye high hills 
—The word translated “leap,” which 
oecurs nowhere else, would be better 
rendered in the sense of locking as- 
kance, watching insidiously. Why will 
ye be jealous, or envious, ye lofty moun- 
tains? These mountains on the north- 
ern outskirts of Israel might, as inhab- 
ited mostly by heathen, be supposed 
to be envious of the honour ascribed 
to Zion, (somewhat as the rivers of 
Damascus to Jordan, 2 Kings v, 12,) 
and, according to the heathen idea of 
worshipping upon high places and the 
tops of lofty mountains, might claim 
the precedence. But God looketh not 
to such outward and material grandeur, 
and, in choosing Zion, rebukes it. This 
is the hill which God desireth— 
Namely, Zion. It was not necessary 
to name it, it is identified by the fact 
“God desireth to dwe:] in” it. 

17. Chariots of God—War chariots. 
The verse contains a strong anthro- 
pomorpliism, as Hab. iii, 8-15, and here 
represents the triumphal march of God 
to Zion as exceeding in grandeur all 
displays of earthly power. Twenty 
thousand — Literally, Twice ten thou- 
sand. The Hebrews could not carry 
their exact enumeration above ten 
thousand; beyond this they proceeded 
by multiplying the myriad. Hence, 
thousands of angels, are literally, 





thousands of repetition, that is, thousands 
many times repeated, or thousands of 
thousands, a term for a great but in- 
definite number. The word “angels” 
is not in the text, but is inferred from 
Deut. xxxiii, 2, where, on the same 
theme, it reads, ‘Ten thousands of his 
holy ones.” The Lord is among 
them, as in Sinai—The meaning is, 
that Zion, though not equally honoured 
with the external displays of the majesty 
of God, is not inferior to Sinai as the 
place of the revelation and manifesta- 
tion of the divine glory. In the same 
sense the glory of the second temple 
exceeded that of Solomon. Hag. ii, 9. 

18. Thou hast ascended on high— 
Literally, Thou hast gone up to the height. 
That this has a typical application to 
the ascension of Curist is proved by 
Eph. iv, 8, 9. But it must have had 
a historical significance in the ascent 
of the ark to Zion, when “all Israel 
brought up the ark of the Lord with 
shouting: ” (2 Sam. vi, 15: compare also 
Psa. xlvii, 5; Jer. xxxi, 12; Hzek. xx, 
40:) or, if taken as an allusion to the king 
ascending to the judgment-seat, see on 
Psa. vii, 7. Thou hast led captivity 
captive—See a similar form of speech 
Judges v, 12, also Deut, xxi, 10, where 
the Hebrew is, “ And thou hast led 
captive thy captivity,’ the noun be- 
ing in the abstract, “ captivity,” as in 
verse 13, not in the concrete for captive, 
prisoner. To lead “captivity captive ” 
denotes the most perfect triumph. The 
source and cause of captivity is itself 
led captive. Received gifts for men 
—Literally, Received gifts in men, as if 
the chief spoils of the victory were the 
prisoners. -But the grand prophetic 
idea must take the ascendency here, 
No close rendering, or mere historie 
application, can give the fullness of the 
language. All is explained by the 
apostle. Eph, iv, 8-12; Col. ii, 15. 
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19 Blessed be the Lord, who daily 
~ loadeth us with benefits, even the God of 
eur salvation. Selah, 20 He that is 
eur God és the God of salvation; and 
“unto Gop the Lord delong the issues 
from death. 21 But ‘God shall wound 
the head of his enemies, * and the hairy 
sealp of such a one as gocth on still in 


his trespasses. 22 The Lord said, I 
will bring ‘again from Bashan, I will 
bring my people again * froin the depths 
of the sea: 23 "That thy foot may be 
pe me es in the blood of thine enemies, 
i and the tongue of thy dogs in the same. 

24 *They have seen thy goings, O 
God; even the goings of my God, my 






















¢ Deut, 32. 39; Prov. 4.23; Rev. 1.18; 20. 1,— 


21, 33.—g Exod. 14, 22, i, Psa. 58, 10.—11 Or, 
a Psa, 110.6; Hab,3.183.—e Psa.55.23, 7 Num, 


red.— 1 Kings 21. 19.—< Psa. 24. 7,10; 47. 5,7. 


23. Thy foot...dipped in... blood— 

The Hebrew word for “ dipped’ means 
to dash, crush, and is translated wound 
in verse 21. The Septuagint has it, 
Barto, (bapte,) to dip, stain, colour. ‘The 
metaphor is that of passing over the 
dead bodies of the slain on the battle- 
field while pursuing a retreating ene- 
my, when the feet become stained with 
blood. Same as “treading under foot’? 
an enemy, Psalm xliv, 5; see, also, Isa. 
lxiii, 1. The idea of great slaughter 
is conveyed. So “dipping the foot in 
oil ” has the idea of copiousness. Deut. 
xxxiii, 24; Job xxix, 6. See, of God’s 
enemies, Rev. xix, 17, 18, 21. And 
the tongue of thy dogs—An expres- 
sion of great contempt and dishonour 
of the dead. See 1 Kings xxi, 19. 
Wild dogs and jackals always followed 
an army. Thus will the enemies of 
Jehovah perish. 
24. They have seen—That is, The 
people at large, the nations. The vic- 
tories of Moses and Joshua, and the 
miraculous interferences in behalf of 
Israel in the times of the Judges, were 
publicly known to all the neighbouring 
nations. In the sanctuary—ZJn the 
holy place; so translated in verse 17. 
But here the connexion requires the 
“ark,” or the “holy of holies,” where 
the ark rested, to be specially under- 
stood, as in Exodus xxviii, 43, and 
xxix, 30. With the ark, the “ goings” 
or marchings of God in the wilderness 
were regulated. See Num. x, 35, 36, 
and note on Psa, lxi, 4. Later, the 
Philistines had seen God’s “goings” 
in, or with, his ark. See 2 Samuel v 
and vi. Thus the nations, as well as 
Israel, had seen the jealous care and 
loving protection which God had of 
his own abode and worship, and were 
impressed with his supreme majesty 
and holiness. 














Verse 19 is a doxology for the great 
ap abundant grace just described. 

20. Suddeuly the psalmist leaves the 
-triumphal procession at Zion, to cele- 
brate the martial power of God over 
Israel’s enemies, Issues from death 
— Goings forth, or escapes from death. 
‘In his hands are the methods leading 
to and from death. See Eccles. vii, 18. 

21. Hairy scalp—tThat is, The hair- 
covered crown. Luxuriant hair was a 
sign of beauty and strength, and an 
occasion of pride and lofty airs, and 
_ shaving the head a sign of degradation. 
See Deut. xxxii, 42, where, instead of 
“ from the beginning of revenges upon 
the enemy,” translate, from the un- 
coverings of the head of the enemy. 

22. I will bring again from Ba- 
shan—Bring whom? The verb has no 
object. Some suppose the enemies of 
Israel are meant, whom God will bring 
back from their flight and hiding-places, 
whether in mountain or sea, and quote 
Amos ix, 1-3 as a parallel passage. 
Others suppose Israel is intended, and 
certainly the most simple and natural 
‘solution is to preserve the historic 
‘form of the allusion. The conquest of 
Bashan, under Moses, Num. xxi, 33-35, 
was a markedevent. It completed the 
victories east of Jordan, and accom- 
plished the first important step in the 
settlement of the tribes. Thus it be- 
came an iius.rions example and pledge 
of God’s power in saving his people. 
He will restore them as at Bashan. 
From the depths of the sea—From 
the heights of the battle-fields in Gil- 
ead and Bashan, the poet suddenly 
turns to the passage of the Red Sea. 
The latter delivered from Egypt, the 
former introduced to Canaan. These 
heroic reminiscences are the pledges 
that no. obstacles shall baffle the all- 
conquering power of God. 
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King, in the sanctuary. 25 ' The sing- | }3and their council, the princes of Zebu- 


ers went before, the players on instru- 
ments followed after; among them were 
the damsels playing with timbrels. 
26 Bless ye God in the congregations, 
even the Lord, 12 from ™the fountain of 
Israel. 27 There és "little Benjamin 
with their ruler, the princes of Judah 


21 Chron, 13. 8; 15, 16; Psa, 47. 5. —12 Or, ye 
that are of the fountain of Israel,—m Deut. 
83, 28; Isaiah 48. 1.—s1Sam, 9, 21.—13 Or, 
with their company. 








25, “ What is now described, in verses 
25-28, ig not the rejoicing over a vic- 
tory gained in the immediate past, nor 
the rejoicing over the earlier deliver- 
ance at the Red Sea, but Israel’s joy- 
ful celebration when it shall have ex- 
perienced the avenging and redemptive 
work of his God and Kine.”— Delitzsch. 
The Jehovic victories through Israel of 
the Old Testament, become the harbin- 
gers and types of Messiah’s triumphs 
through the New Testament Church. 
The singers went before—The order 
of the triumphal procession to Zion is 
now given. ‘The singers” precede; 
the “ players on instruments ” follow, 
in the midst of, or between, the vir- 
gins “playing with timbrels.” See on 
verse 11, and compare Exod. xv, 20, 21; 
1 Chron. xiii, 8; 1 Sam. xviii, 6, 7. 

26. From the fountain of Israel 
—That is, Ye who are of the fountain 
of Israel; of the pure Hebrew stock or 
ancestry. 

27. Little Benjamin— Or, Benja- 

-min the younger, as the word often sig- 
nifies, (Gen. xliii, 33, and xlviii, 13;) or 
it may here denote ‘‘little” or few as to 
numbers, compared with’ other tribes, 
and from the cause mentioned Judges 
xx, 47. This also would contrast with 


Judah, if we tuke 71979, (rigmah,) coun- 


cil, in the more obvious sense of muil- 
titude, thus: “ Little Benjamin... the 
princes of Judah, their multitude.” The 
tribes mentioned represent not only 
the extreme parts of the land, but such 
as had distinguished themselves by 
their valour, strength, or dominion. 
There—JIn the procession. Benja- 
min with their ruler—Compliment 
to Saul, who had signalized himself by 
conquest. 1 Sam. xiv, 46-48. Princes 
of Judah—Scee Gen. xlix, 8-10; Psa. 


lun, and the princes of Naphtali. 

- 28 Thy God hath ° commanded th 
strength: strengthen, O God, that whic 
thou hast wrought for us. 29 Be2ause 
of thy temple at Jerusalem P shall 
kings bring presents unto thee. @&0 Re- 
buke 14the company of spearmen, ‘the 





o So Psalm 42. 8.—p 1 Kings 10. 10, 24; 253 

2 Chron, 82, 23; Psalm 72. 10; 76.11; Isaiah 60, 
16, 17.—14 Or, the beasts of the reet's, Jer. 
51. 32, 33.—g Psalm 22. 12, 
lx, 7. With their council— With 
their throng of population, as above. 
Zebulun, and. ..Naphtali — Two of 
the most distinguished of the northern 
tribes. Judges v, 18. 

28. Thy God hath commanded 
thy strength—The great victories aud 
dominion celebrated verses 19-27 ure 
all of God, who only can confirm and 
strengthen the nation in such honour, 
Isa. xxvi, 12. But the Messianic appli- 
cation must here prevail. 

29. From this to verse 31 the effect 
upon the nations produced by this dis- 
play of the majesty and grace of God in 
Israel is recorded, (comp. Psa. Ixvi, 3,) 
but its full realization is only in the 
Redeemer and the triumphs of his gos- 
pel. Thy temple at Jerusalem— 








“Temple,” here, is to be understood ~ 


of the tabernacle, as 1 Sam. i, 9; 2 Sam. 
xxii, 7; and note on Psa. Ixv, 4. 

30. Rebuke the company of 
spearmen—Literally, Rebuke the wild 
beast of the reed, or cane-brake. This is 
commonly supposed to be an Eeyptian 
phrase, the beast of the reed denoting 
the crocodile, and symbolizing the Egyp- 
tian tyrant. But it is more in harmony 
with both the connexion from verse 11, 
and the historic age of the psalm, to 
suppose the imagery to be purely He- 
brew. The banks of the Jordan, es: 
pecially north, in the valley of Huleh, 
(Waters of Merom,) abounded [u thick 
cane-brakes, where the wild beasts from 
Lebanon found a covert, and the lion 
lurked for his prey. The lion or wild 
beast of the cane-brake, symbolizes a 
northern enemy, probably Syria. The 
multitude of the bulls — Literally, 
(preserving the figure,) The herd of the 
strong ones ; but wild bulls are intended, 
which also frequented Huleh, Hermon, 
and Bashan. See on Psa. xxii, 12, and 
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multitude of the bulls, with the calves 
of the people, till every one * submit 
himself with pieces of silver: 1°scat- 
ter thou the people ¢hat delight in war. 
31 ° Princes shall come out of Egypt; 
t Ethiopia shall soon "stretch out her 
hands unto God. 

_ 32 Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of 
the earth ; oh sing praises unto the Lord; 
Sciah: 33 To him ‘that rideth upon 


' r%&Samuel 8, 2, 6&.—15 Or, he scatter eth. 
a Usa, 19, 19, 21.—+ Psa. 72. 9; Isa. 45, 145 Zeph. 
B 10; Acts 8. 27.——w Psa. 44. 20. 











1, 13; Isa. xxxiv, 7; Jer. 1. 11, where 
the same word is translated “bulls,” a 
fit emblem of powerful and pitiless kings 
who make war for conquest and plun- 
der. Calves of the people—Either 
an emblem of “wild mercenary troops 


of all kinds of people,” (First,) or of 


young, wanton, and untamed princes, 
from whose power this deprecatory 
prayer pleads deliverance. See the fig- 
ure, Jer. xxxi, 18; Hosea iv, 16 Para. 
xxix, 6. Scatter thou the people, 
-ete.—Better, Thou hast scattered, or put 
to flight. The verb is in the past tense, 
not imperative; the deed is done, God 
has already given the victory. This is 
exegetical of the preceding imagery, 
and comprehends all; a large advance 


from “rebuke,” in the first member of 


the verse. 

31, The language is henceforward 
only prophetic of the victories of Mes- 
siah, his majesty and glory, and the 

submission of the nations. Bgypt— 
The first of the nations who oppressed 
Israel, shall adopt her faith and sub- 
mit to Jehovah. Comp. Isa. xix, 18-22. 
Etthiopia— Hebrew, Cush, the dark 
skinned, which more commonly applies 
to Arabia, but in later times some- 
times to Ethiopia proper. Stretch out 
her hands unto God—That is, pray 
to God, (for this was the form of prayer, 
Psa. xliv, 20.) in evidence that she had 
cast off her idolatry. Psa. xxviii, 2. 

32. Sing unto God —The eall is 
upon all the kingdoms of the earth. 
The reign of Messiah is cause of uni- 
versal joy. 

33. The heavens of heavens — 
The highest ‘ heavens.” Of old — 
That is, the primeval heavens. He is 
God the Creator, ruling the worlds and 

“riding along in the primeval heavens 


/ 
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the heavens of heavens, which were of 


old; lo, *he doth 18 send out his voice, 
and that a mighty voice. 34 *Ascribe 
ye strength unto God: his excellency 


as over Israel, and his strength ¢s in 


the 17clouds, 35 O God, *éhow art 


terrible out of thy holy places: the 


God of Israel is he that giveth strength 
and power unto /is people. Blessed 


be God. 





» Psa. 18, 10; 104. 3; ver. 4. —zw Psa, 29, 3.— 
16 Heb. give.—a Psa. 29. 1.—17 Or, heavens, 


—y Psa, 45. 4; 65. 5; 66.5; 76, 12. 





of heavens.” A description of the glory 
and majesty of God anterior to the 
creation of man. See Deut. x, 14 and 
xxxiii, 26; Psa. xviii, 10. But when 
he connects his sovereignty with hu- 
man history, he rides along the steppes, 
or desert plains. See on verse 4. His 
voice...a mighty voice—In nature 
the thunder, Psa. xxix, 3-9; but it may 
allude to Sinai, Exodus xx, 18, 19, and 
emphatically to his word and provi- 
dences to the nations in all ages. 

35. Holy places — Or sanctuaries. 
The plural is used either for heaven 
and earth, as places of his abode and 
worship, or to denote that his earthly 
sanctuary, where he may be statedly 
found, is manifold. Giveth strength 
and power unto his people—Pre- ~ 
cious thought! 

“This awful God is ours, 
Our Father and our love.” 

The psalm properly closes with an 

ascription of praise to God. 
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The psalmist is overwhelmed in af- 
fliction. Reproach and scorn have bro- 
ken his spirit. His enemies are numer- 
ous and strong} and he has become the 
song of the drunkard. The peculiar 
shade of his sorrow was not so much 
that of a king for the loss of his throne, 
or of a citizen for the loss of his free- 
dom and country, ay that of a godly 
man for the loss of that respect and 
honour due to integrity and virtue. 
Nay, his reproach and persecution are 
because of his firm and faultless adher- 
ence to the right, and he makes no plea 
for himself above what would be due 
to the poor in spirit and humble in any 
sphere. Yet he links his cause with 
that of the public good, and of the 
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To the chief Musician 1 upon Shoshannim, A 
Psalm of David. 

AVE me, O God; for * the waters are 

come in unto my soul. 2 °I sink in 

2deep mire, where there ts no standing : 

I am come into * deep waters, where the 

floods overflow me. 3 °I am weary of 


PSALM LXIX, 


my crying: my throat is dried: “1nine 
eyes fail while I wait foriny God. 4 They 
that:* hate me without a cause are more 
than the hairs ot mine head: they that 
would destroy me, bing mine enemies 


wrongfully, are mighty : then I restored 3 


that which I took not away. 
5 O God, thou knowest my fool'sh- 





1 Psa. 45, title Verse 2, 14, 15; Jonah 2. 5. 
— Psa. 40. 2.—2 Heb. the mire of depth. 





righteous in alltimes. The disposition 
of his case will settle a principle and 
precedent which will determine the 
destiny of Zion and the Church. Tt is 
evident enough that it is the king who 
is speaking, as the title states, yet he 
speaks only from the heart of the hum- 
ble and godly man. In short, his is 
the case of one suffering wrongfully 
for righteousness’ sake, and his appeal 
to God is grounded wholly on the as- 
sumption that it is God’s cause, to be 
adjudged by him alone according to 
what was due to his own name as iden- 
tified with his suffering ones. The 
psalm suits David’s condition while at 
Mahanaim, during Absalom’s rebellion. 
See the notes in further proof of this 
view. The Messianic allusions are rich 
and manifold, ranking next to Psa. xxii. 
According to the nature of all typical 
prophecy, the sufferings of Christ are 
seen through the medium of the proph- 
et’s afflictions. 

The argument of the psalm runs 
thus: Verses 1-4 are a complaint, set- 
ting forth the psalmist’s sufferings and 
the power and injustice of his enemies. 
Verses 5-11, a plea—notwithstanding 
his former sin and ill-desert—that for 
his zeal and piety alone has this pres- 
ent aggravated persecution been set 
on foot. Verse 12 shows the depth 
of the contempt and scorn visited 
upon him. Verses 13-18 are a prayer 
for deliverance, urged from the great- 
ness of his sufferings, and from God's 
merey and truth. Verses 19-21 are a 
‘urther statement of his misery and the 
cruel conduct of his enemies. Verses 
29-33 are an expression of trust and joy- 
ful triumph in behalf of himself and all 
such ag thus suffer for riyhteousnegs’ 
sake. Verses 34-36 contain a call for 
universal praise for God's interference 
to save and build up his Church, 





3 Heb. depth of waters.—c Psa.6.6.—d Psa, 


119. 82, 123; Isa. 38. 14.—e Psa, 35.19; John 15,95, Zz 





TITLE: Upon Shoshannim — See 
note on Psalm 1x, title. Of David— 


There is no occasion for rejecting the - 


authorship thus assigned. The strain 
is David's, and the facts are not incon- 
sistent with his history. See the 
notes. 

1. Waters—Great “ waters” are a 
common, emblem of extreme distress 
and danger. Psa. xviii, 4, and xxxii, 6. 
Unto my soul—I am as one upon the 
point of strangulation by drowning. 
The waters are rushing into me, even 
to my heart. See Lam. iii, 54; Jonah 
li, 4. 

2. Deep mire—The figure changes 
to mud, quicksand without bottom. Yet 
God ean save even here. Comp. verse 
15 and Psa. Ixviii, 22, and xl, 2. 

3. My throat is dried—Literally, 
burnt, parched, by grief and weeping. 
Byes fail— Pine away, ‘consume, as 
Ley. xxvi, 16, and 1 Samuel ii, 33, from 
excessive weeping. 

4. They that hate me—These bear 
a threefold distinction. 1. They are 
more than the hairs of mine head. 
Psa. xxxix, 12. 2. They are mighty ; 
3. They hate without cause—wrong- 
fully. The whole psalm is highly 
Messianic, and our Lord directly refers 
to this latter description of his enemies, 
John xv, 25." Then I restored that, 
ete.—I surrendered that which I had. 
never taken, and which they had no 
right to demand. I was made legally 
answerable for acts which I never com: 
mitted. See Jer. x, 15. The language 
seems to be used proverbially. Bishop 
Mant versifies it: 

“For rapine, which my hands ne’er knew, 

Content I paid the atonem -nt due.” 

How true of David! How much more 
true of Christ! 

5. Thou knowest my foolishness - 
—Suddenly complaint turns to coufes- 
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ness; and my ¢sins are not hid from 
thee. 6 ‘Let not them that wait on 
thee, O Lord Gop of hosts, be ashamed 
for my sake: let not those that seek 
thee be confounded for my sake, O 
God of Israel. '7 Because for thy sake 
I have borne reproach; shame hath 
cuvered my face. 8 £I am become a 
stranger unto my brethren, and an alien 
unto my mother’s children. 9 "For 








the zeal of thine house hath caten me 
up; ‘and the reproaches of them that 
reproached thee are fallen upon me. 
10 *When I wept, and chistened my 
soul with fasting, that was to my re 
proach. 11 I made sackcloth also my 
garment; !and I became a proverb to 
them. 12 They that sit in the gate 
speak against me; and ™I was the song 
of the 5 drunkards. 





AH. guiltiness.—S Psa. 25, 3; 35.26; Isa. 
- 49, 23. —g Psalm 31. 11; Isa. 538. 3; John 1. os 








99, 50, 51; Rom. 15, 3. Je Psalm 35. 13, 14.— 
71 Kings 9 7; Jer. 24. 9.—m Job 30. 9; Psa. 35, 
15, 16.—5 Heb. drinkers of strong drink. 











7-5.——h Psa, 119. 139; John 2. 17.——# See Psa. 


-sion. Suffering connects with remem- 
pered sin, which, though now forgiven, 
still develops its consequences. David 
never fully recovered from the deadly 
effects of the great sin of his life. 
‘He does not attempt to assert his 
innocence before God, but that his ene- 
mies are unjust and malicious in their 
~ attacks.” —Perowne. 

6. Ashamed for my sake—Literal- 
ly, ashamed in me. The form of speech 
is exactly similar to “offended in me.” 
Matt. xi, 6. The meaning is, Let not 
them that wait on thee be turned out 
of the way on account of my sufferings 
and apparent abandonment. The hnu- 
mility, poverty, and persecutions of Je- 
sus were the occasion of turning many 
aside. See Matthew xii, 21, 57; xxvi, 
3 ee ae 

7, Because for thy sake — The 
true point of the temptation to weak 
faith, deprecated verse 6, is here fully 
brought out. My sufferings are not 

for my faults. as between me and my 
enemies, but for thy sake. Rom. xv, 3. 
I sulfer because I am innocent, because 
I love God and hate sin. As applied 
to Christ how true! Fidelity to all 
the will of God provoked the hatred 
‘and hostility of the world. See on 
verse 4; John vii, 7; xv, 24. 

8. A stranger unto my brethren 
—Historically. no doubt, the statement 
might measurably be applied to David, 
but prophetically and more emphatical- 
ly to Christ. Mark iii, 21; John vii, 5. 

9. The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up—Ha’h conswmed or de- 
voured me; absorbed my faculties and 
my being. This is directly applied to 
Christ, John ii, 17. It may be sup- 
posed noprobable that David, the king, 
go povular at home and so reuowned 





abroad, should suffer persecution for 
his religious zeal; but all history de- 
elares that the restraints of pure re- 
ligion provoke enmity, and have been 
the chief source of persecution of the 
Church in all ages, not less in kingly 
courts than among the baser sort, nor 
less from one’s own family and kin than 
from strangers. See Matt. x, 21, 36; 
John vii, 5. David’s family (verse 8) 
looked for selfish aggrandizement, he 
for the glory of God. Joab and Abish- 
ai, his nephews, and in power next 
to himself, had no sympathy with his 
piety. The Hebrew particle for, should 
here take its causal signification, “ Be- 
cause the zeal,” ete. ‘The house of 
God must be understood of his wor- 
ship,” (Hupfeld,) which was chiefly at 
the tent on Mount Zion, or the taber- 
nacle at Gibeon. 

10,11. When I wept... with fast- 
ing...sackcloth — Possibly because © 
of the public depravation of morals, 
and the alienation from spiritual wor- 
ship; perhaps for his own sin. Psalms 
xxxvili, xli, li. That was to my re- 
proach — They made it the theme of © 
jibes and merriment, as if it were un- 
fitting my station, or insincere and for 
effect. I became a proverb—-That 
is, a by-word, a theme of satirical dis- 
course, aS Deut. xxviii, 37; 2 Chron, 
vii, 20; Psa. xliv, 14; Jer. xxiv, 9. 

12. In the gate—The usual place 
of courts, trade, and business, and 
hence of large gatherings of the peo- 
ple. Speak against me—I am the 
common theme of talk and criticism, 
and men freely give utterance to their 
unfriendly opinions. Song of the 


drunkards—Driukers of 7Dy%, (shekar,) 


strong drink. This is the last and low- 
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13 But as for me, my prayer is unto 
thee, O Lorn, "in an acceptable time: O 
God, in the multitude of thy mercy hear 
mie, 1n the truth of thy salvation. 14 De- 
liver me out of the mire, and let me not 
sink: ‘let me be delivered from them 
that hata me, and out of ?the deep wa- 
ters. 15 Let not the watertlood over- 
flow me, neither let the deep swallow 
me up, and let not the pit 4shut her 
mouth upon me. 16 Hear me, O Lorp; 
‘for thy lovingkindness is good: *turn 
unto me according to the multitude of 
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thy tender mercies. 
thy face from thy servant; for Iam in 
trouble: ®hear me speedily. 18 Draw 
nigh unto my soul, and redeem it: de- 
liver me because of mine enemies. 

19 Thou hast known "my reproach, 
and my shame, and my dishonour: mine 
adversaries are all before thee. 20 Re- 
proach hath broken my heart; and Iam 
full of heaviness: and ‘I looked for 
some 7 to take pity, but there was none; 
and for * coinforters, but I found none, 


21 They gave me also gall for my meat; 





m Isa, 49. 8; 55. 6; 2 Cor. 6. 2.—o Psa, 144. 7- 
—-p Ver, 1, 2, 15.—¢ Num. 16, 33.—~ Psa. 6. 3- 
——8 Psa. 25. 165 86. 16.—7 Psa, 27, 9; 102, 2. 





e3t_lodgment of a dishonoured name. 
The drunkard’s song knows nothing 
below it in the description of the vile. 

13. But as for me—The emphatic 
contrast between his conduct and theirs 
now appears. In all these particulars 
how fitly are the character and circum- 
stances of the suffering Saviour set 
forth! = 

Verses 14, 15 are similar to verses 
J, 2, which see. 

15. The pit shut her mouth upon 
me—David had used the figures of deep 
“waters” and of “mire” without bot- 
tom, and now he adds the horror of 
having the “ mouth” of the “pit” into 
which he had sunk close upon him, 
thereby shutting out the last ray of 
hope. The allusion does not appear 


to be to Num. xvi, 32. ANA, (deer,) well, 


pit, may allude to the dangerous asphal- 
tum pits, (Gen. xiv, 10;) but as in Da- 
vid’s time such pits were rare, and not 
objects of commen dread, we may take 
the word in its most common signifi- 
cation of well, Stanley says of the 
humerous vestiges of ancient wells in 
Palestine, that “they have a broad 
Inargin of masonry round the mouth, 
and often a stone filling up the orifice.” 
This covering the well’s mouth when 
a human person was within was a fig- 
ure of burying alive, which the psal- 
mist deprecated. See 2 Samuel xvii, 
18, 19. 

16. Good—To be understood in the 
sense of perfect adaptation to satisfy 
the soul’s want, and all wants of the 
creature. Psa. lxiii, 3. 

19, Thou hast known—He returns 








6 Heb. make haste to hear me,— u Psa.22. 6,7; 
Isa. 53. 2; Heb, 12. 2—~v Psa, 142, 4; Isa. 63. 5. 
—7 Heh. to lament with me. w Job 16, 2 











to a review of his miserable state, and 
of the conduct of his enemies, and 
comforts himself in the thonght that 
all is “known” to God, and this appeal 
to the omniscience of God implies that 
he will, in his own time, arise to judg- 
ment. Only to the righteous is the 
perfect knowledge of God a consola- 
tion. 

20. To take pity—Z bemoan ime, 
or lament with me. The passage is el- 
liptical, bnt the idea is clearly that he 
expected sympathy—some one to sor- 
row with him—and found none. For 
this sense of the word see Job ii, 11, 
xlii, 11; also Jer. xlviii, 17, where it is 
rendered sourn and bemoan. David 


was cut off from the sympathy of kind- _ 


ness; but more emphatically so was 
Messiah in his sufferings, who is here 
typified. See John xvi, 32; Isa. liii, 3; 
Ixiii, 5. 

21, They gave me...gall for... 
meat—‘ Gall,” here, properly denotes 
active poison of avy kind, whether in 
food or drink. See Jer. viii, 14; Amos 
vi, 12. Sometimes the word signifies 
a poisonous herb, as Deut. xxix, 18; 
Hosea x, 4. Comp, 2 Kings iy. 88-41. 
They gave me vinegar to drink— 
A direct foreshadowing of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, quoted Matthew xxvii, 
34, 48; John xix, 29. When they 
came to the place of crucifixion ‘they 
gave him vinegar to drink ming ed 
with gall.” Mark says, “wine, (that 
is, soured wine, vinegar,) mingled with 
myrrh,” or bitter drug, answering to 
“gall,” Matt. xxvii, 34. This was to 
stupify him, and so render him less sen- 
sible to pain: but he declined it. Later 


es 


17 And thide not- — 
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>unil in my thirst they gave me vinegar 
to drink. 22 ’Let their table become 
a snare before them: and that which 
should have been for their welfare, let it 
become a trap. 23 * Let their eyes be 
darkened, that they see not; and 
make their loins continually to shake. 
24 *Pour out thine indignation upon 


them, and let thy wrathful anger take 
hold of them. 25 ° Let *their habita- 
tion be desolate ; and #let none dwell in 
their tents. 26 For ‘they perrecute 
¢Rim whom thou hast smitten; and 
they talk to the grief of those whom 
thou hast wounded. 27 *Add Uin- 
iquity unto their iniquity: ‘and let them 


Sw 





a Matthew 27. 34, 48; Mark 15. 23; John 19, 29. 
—-y Rom. 11, 9, 10.—=< Isaiah 6, 9,10; John 12. 
£9, 40; Rom. 11. 10; 2 Cor. 3, 14—da 1 Thess. 
2. 16,—— Matt. 23, 38; Acts 1. 20.——8 Heb. their 


palace,—9 Heb. let there not be a dweller 
—e See 2 Chron. 28.9; Zech. 1. 15.—d Isa,53.4- 
——10 Heb. thy wounded.—e Rom, 1. 28,—-— 
11 Or, punishment of iniquity.—TS Isa. 26, 10. 








pe een ese 
they offered him vinegar as a stimu- 
256, of which it does not appear that 
he drank further than tasting, as it 
was put to his lips. 

92. From this to verse 28 the strain 
turns to solemn imprecation. On the 
grammatical and moral sense of these so- 
called imprecations see notes on Psalm 
cix. Let their table become a snare 
—kKating together is, in the Kast, pro- 
yerbially both a token and a pledge of 
friendship. No Oriental betrays his 
own guest. That which should have 
been for their welfare...a trap 
—Literallv, and the things of peace for 
ztrap. The idea in both members of 
the verse is, that they would be 
brought to such a condition of alarm, 

_danger, and distrust, that the occasions 
and things which seemingly proffered 
the greatest safety and friendship 
would turn out to be only snares and 
traps. To this condition they had al- 
ready reduced David; but, more than 
this. the passage prophetically applies 
to Christ, and the perfidy of Pharisees 
and false ‘riends. 

93. Let their eyes be darkened 
—The Hebrew verb is simply in Kal, 
future, as in the preceding verse, and 
should be rendered, Their eyes shall be 
darkened; the darkness being that of the 
mind, and the fruit of perversity. Men 
became blinded by evil desire, passion, 
‘acd projudice, and in this state rush 
madiy on to ruin, God, meanwhile, 
withdrawing his Spirit in judgment. 
See Rom. i, 21-26; 2 Thess. ii, 9-12. 
Their loins...shake—That is, through 

- fear and apprehension, as not knowing 

- whom to trust. See ver. 22. ‘ Loins” 

care here mentioned as the foundation 

of a man’s strength. Paul quotes it: 

“ Bow down their back alway,” which 

would be only the effect of weakness 








and trembling of the ‘“‘Joins” and limbs... 
Rom. xi, 10. 

25. Let their habitation be deso- 
late—Again the verb should take the 
declarative, not the optative, sense: 
Their habitation shall be laid waste. The 
imagery is nomadic, after the true 
Arab life, and the word “habitation ” 
may take the sense of encampment, or 
village life in the desert, with the radi- 
eal idea of fortified, or strong, “ habita- 
tion,” where the greater safety was en- 
joyed. To lay these waste by plunder 
and rapine, or by divine judgments, 
was a most terrible calamity to a Shem- 
ite. In verse 23 their “loins” are repre- 
sented as shaking through fear and 
alarm ; here their safest dwellingplaces 
are laid waste, and they hence rooted 
out. Let none dwell in their tents 
—The Apostle Peter says of this en- 
tire verse, that ‘the Holy Ghost by the 
mouthof David spake [it] before coucern- 
ing Judas.” Actsi, 16-20. Itis, there- 
fore, in harmony with eternal justice, 
and with the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, no less than with that of the Old. 

26. They persecute...whom thou 
hast smitten—Such is their cruelty to 
man and their impiety to God. David 
acknowledges the hand of God in his 
affliction; but this does not justify the 
excessive cruelty of hisenemies. They 
talk—Not their acts only, but theit 
words, aggravate the sorrow of one al- 
ready suffering under the strokes of di- 
vine chastisemeut. 

97. Add iniquity unto. . iniquity 
—That is, “Let it all stand against 
them in thy book; one sin after another, 
as commitied, not being blotted out, 
but only swelling the fearful reckon- 
ing."—Perowne. Hold them account- 
able for every act, omitting nothing, 
See Jer. xviii, 23; Eccles. xii, 14. The 
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not come into thy righteousness. 28 Let 
them £be blotted out of the book of the 
living, "and not be written with the 
righteous. 

29 But I am poor and sorrowful: let 
- thy salvation, O God, set me up on high. 
30 iI will praise the name of God 


with a song, and will magnify him with 


thanksgiving. 31 *This also shall please 
the Lorp better than an ox or bullock 
that hath horns and hoofs. 32 'The 
12humble shall see this, and be glad: 
and ™your heart shall live that seek 
God. 33 For the Lorn h<areth the 
poor, and despiseth not "his prisoners. 
34 °Let the beaven and earth praise 





g Exod. 32. 32; Phil. 4.3; Rev. 3. 5; 13. 8&.—_ 
h Bzekiel 13. 9; Luke 10. 20; Hebrews 12. 23. 
eet PER EL ee ee ae 
terribleness of such a condition can 
be realized only by comparing such 
passages as Job ix, 3, Psalm exxx, 3, 
avd cxliii, 2. Let them not come 
into: thy righteousness—That is, as 
wicked men let them not avail them- 
selves of the benefits or immunities of 
righteousness, as if they were righteous 
persons. The case is now supposed to 
have gone to judgment, and the offend- 
ers stand by their works alone. This 
corresponds with the first member of 
the verse. As they have despised 
mercy and stand upon justice, so add 
up their sins without omitting one, and 
withhold the benefits of law which 
would accrue to a righteous man. 
However harsh this may seem, it is sim- 
ply the course of justice. An irregular 
and inexact accountability, with an 
undiscriminatiug award of justice, be- 
long only to the worst of human goy- 
ernments. But such expressions as 
these always assume the case to be ove 
of obstinate and contemptuous impeni- 
tence, like Matt. xxiii, 33-36. Only 
upon the contingeucy of their remain- 
ing in this state do the maledic:ions, or 
rather, the forewarning predictions, ap- 
ply, for they are to be construed as 
warnings to arrest their course. See 
on Psalm cix, 6. <A righteous God 
could not treat them otherwise. With 
such as despise both justice and mercy, 
human obligation and divine authority, 
the law must take itscourse. Penalty, 
in such a case, is the last resource of 
government fur the protection of the 
innvcent, the support of law, aud the 
vindication of the character of God. 
The whole current of the imprecatory 
psalms carries along with it this view, 
and is herein coincident with the whole 
scheme both of moral government and 
redemption, whether under the Old 
Testumeut or New. God has no law, 





ke Psa. 50. 13, 14, 23.1 Psalm 34. 2.—12 Or, 
meek.—m Psa. 22. 26, Eph. 3, 1.—o Psa. 
96. 11; 148. 1; Isa. 44. 23; 49. 13. f 
either in respect to its precept or pene 
alty, concerning which it is not proper 
for us to pray that it may be applied or~ 
enforced according to his mind and pub- 
lished purpose. See Matt, vi, 15, vii, 2, . 
and xviii, 35; Jas. ii, 13; Rev. vi, 10. 

28. Blotted out of the book of the 
living—Or, the book of life. The allu- 
sion is to the public genealogies, where 
the names of all the living were re- 
corded. These civil lists were_the ul- 
timate vouchers of pure Hebrew de- 
scent and citizenship, and of title, not 
only to lands, but also to Chureh priy- 
ilezes and covenant blessings. To 
erase the name was to extinguish these 
rights, but does not necessarily suppose 
natural death. See Exod. xxxii, 32, 33; 
Isaiah iv, 3; Dan. xii, 1. Only in the 
New Testament is the idea clearly de- 
veloped of a “ book of life” containing 
the names of such only as are entitled 
to the life of future and eternal bless- 
edness. Phil. iv, 3; Rev. xx, 12, 15. 

30, 31. I will praise the name of 
God—The just dist nection between the 
righteous and the wicked, and their 
treatmentaccording tocharacter, prayed 
for verses 22-28, shall vindicate the 
pure in heart, and call forth their praise 
aud thanksgiving, which shall be more 
pleasing to God than the offering of 
an ox or bullock. That ?ath 
horns and hoofs—This descrij tion 
simply distinguishes the animal as full 
grown and possessing the “legal quali 
fications for being sacrificed.” Of the 
same class of clean animals they ~ 
might also take for food, signifying 
that ‘ man, offering the support of his 
owu life, appeared to offer that life it- 
self.’ —Witsius. Leviticus xi, and Deut. ~ 
xiv. The humble shall see...and be 
glad— It is this class who are interest- 
ed in the regular process of justice in 
government. These, taking Ged’s side 
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him, the seas, ?and everything that 
13 moveth therein. 35 °*For God will 
-save Zion, and will build the cities of 
Judah, that they may dwell there, and 


p Isa. 55, 12.—13 Heb, creepeth. 


have it in possession. 36 * The seed 
also of his servants shall inherit it. and 
they that love his name shall dwell 
therein. < 





q Psa. 51, 18; Isa. 44, 26.—~r Psa. 102, 28, 





of law aud holiness, pray that both 
may be upheld, which can only be, in 
the case of obstinate offenders, by the 
enforcement of penalty. Verses 30-34 
magnify the praises of Jehovah for his 
rig’useous government and the redemp- 
tion of his people. 

35. God will save Zion—Despite 
the roaring, threatening tumult of re- 
bellion. This verse of itself suits well 
enough the perilous times of Jeremiah, 

and not less the time of David, who 
uses the same language at a time when 
his capital and chief cities stood in 
their strength, as in Psalm li, 18. It 
cannot, therefore, be urged, as some 
do, against the Davidic origin of the 
psalm. 

36. Seed also of his servants shall 

_ inherit it—This is the result to which 
faith has struggled up, and where it 
now calmly rests. Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah shall be fortified, not 
destroyed; the kingdom of David shall 
je established, the misrule of the 
wicked shall end, and Gou’s servants 
and such as love his name shall 
dwell therein. This was God’s will 
and his answer to David’s prayer; and 
_ by the | ght of this, the ultimate object 
sought, must all the imprecatory peti- 
tions be construed; that is, they sought 
“and coutemplated ouly this end, and 
were conditioned on their necessity in 
order to cffect it. 
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With much reason this psalm has 
een considered by many as an intro- 
duction to Psalm Ixxi, but the evidence 
not being entirely conclusive, we shall 

~ eonsider it apart. It is evident enough 
that it was taken from Psa, xl, 13-17, 
and this decides its Davidic authorship. 
It is equally evident that it was ex- 
cerpted and put in this independent 
form for a2me special occasion, by its 
formal assignment to the precentor for 
public use, and the historic intimation 
of the tile, “ ‘lo cause to remember,” 













to which the Septuagint adds, “ fos the 
Lord saved me.” Jt was not uncom- 
mon for David to thus borrow from 
himself. 

The occasion of it was, beyond doubt, 
one of great peril. David is in close 
conflict with his enemies, and a crisis 
is upon him, The language, “ Let them 
be turned back,” twice uttered; thrice, 
also, ‘‘ Make haste to help me;”’ besides 
the negative form, ‘ Make no tarrying;” 
with the further military tinge of the 
words, ‘* Let them be ashamed and con- 
founded,” “deliver me,” “thou art 
my deliverer,” with its admitted rela- 
tion to Psalms Ixix and 1xxi, all lead 
us to the eve of some decisive battle. 
We way, therefore, safely date it after 
2 Sam. xviii, 6, when the army of Dae 
vid had marched out of the city to meet 
the hosts of Absalom. It would be 
natural enough for David to call to 
mind this portion of a former psulm, 
so expressive of his condition at this 
hour, and, with unimportant alterations, 
place it by itself. The psalm is an 
earnest ery for instant help, and that 
God would show in his administration 
the difference between those who cuon- 
temptuously set him at naught and 
those who seek his salvation. 

TirLE: To bring to remembrance 
— This occurs elsewhere as a super- 
scription only intitle of Psa.xxxvili. Its 
exuct import has been variously given. 


The original, spain, (le-hazkir,) siraply 


means fo cause to remember. But what 
is to be remembered? Is it a memo- 
rial of the author’s sufferings? Or is 
in to remind God of the condition of 
his imperilled servant, whom, by the 
delay of help, he seems to forget? 
(Hengstenberg.) The usage of the 
phrase does not decide it. The word 


itself refers us to the 773I&, (azkaral,) 
which was that portion of the minchah, 


or vegetable offering, which was select- 
ed to be offered by fire upon the altar. 
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To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, 1to 
bring to remembrance. 
ny 


AKE haste, *0 God, to deliver me; 

make haste 2to help me, O Lorp. 
2 ° Let them be ashamed and confound- 
ed that seek after my soul: let them be 
turned backward, aud put to confusion, 
that desire my hurt. 3 °Let them be 





turned back for a reward of their shame 
that say, Aha, aha. 4 Let all those 
that seek thee ‘rejoice and be glad in 
thee: and let such as love thy salvation 
say continually, Let God be magnified. 
5 °But I am poor and needy; ‘ make 
haste unto me, O God: thou art my help 
and my deliverer; O Lorp, ¢make no 
tarrying. 





1 Psa. 38,title.—q Psa.40.13; 71.12.49 Heb. fo 
ny help.—b Psa. 35, 4,263 71.13, —c Psa. 40,15. 





@ Isa.61.10; 65.13,14; John 16,20.—e¢ Psa, 4073 


—S Psa, 14]. 1.—g Heb. 10. 37; Rev. 2. 20. 





Tey. ii, 2, 9, 16, and v, 12, ete. It was 
éédled “ A sweet savour unto Jehovah,” 
a.d was a confession that all things 
same from God, and all things should 
be given back to him. It was a con- 
secration of the offerer and his daily 
life, with its product, to God. As a 
memorial, it was ‘‘ to bring the offerer 
into gracious remembrance before God.” 
(Kurtz.) Thus the suffering Church, 
in all ages, has her azkarah offerings, 
for ever-renewed consecration, and for 
grateful remembrance before her Lord. 

1. O God—For ‘‘O Jehovah,” Psa. 
xl, 13. Make haste-—-The “Be 
pleased,” (Psa. xl, 13,) left out. 

2. That seek after my soul—' To 
destroy it,” omitted. Turned back- 
ward—Asga military phrase the words 
denote a complete repulse and over- 
throw of the enemy. 

3. Turned—A different and softer 
word than “turned” in verge 2, without 
the strengthening word “backward ” 
atiached,as there. But the same sense 
of military, or at least, judicial, defeat, 
or forcible turning back from their evil 
purpose, is intended. The scope, aud 
the law of parallelism, require it, and 
the use of the word Psa. vi, 10, justifies 
it. In Psa. xl, 15, a stronger word is 


used, DOW, shamem, literally, to be struck 


dumb with amazement at the wasting 
judgment. Aha, Aha— The words 
express a taunting exultation over a 
fallen enemy, (Psalm xxxv, 21: Ezekiel 
xxv, 3; Xxvi. 2; xxxvi, 2;) or contempt 
of an unconqnered enemy, (Job XXXix, 
25 3) or any shallow joy. Isa. xliv, 16. 
4. Let God be magnified—In Psa. 
xl, “Jehovah,” for Eloheem, (God,) here. 
5. But I am poor and needy— 
Compare Psa. lxix. 29. Make haste 
unto me, O God—For this Psalm 








xl, 17 has, “Yet the Lord (Adonai) 
thinketh upon me.” O Lord, (Jehovah,) 
make no tarrying—For this Eloheem, 
God, is used Psa. xl, 17. 

We have traced tlie verbal variations 
of this psalm from its original, but for 
further notes, see Psa. xl, 13-17, 


PSALM LXXT. 

No title or author is given to this 
psalm in the Hebrew text, but the 
Septuagint assigns it to David, and 
adds, Of the sons of Jonadab, and the 
Jirst that were taken captive. From 


this it is evident that a Jewish tra-_ 


dition existed in the third century be- 
fore Christ (the date of the Greek Ver- 
sion) to the effect that this psalm was 
sung “by the sons of Jonadab (tlie 
Rechabites) and the first (Assyrian) 
captives,” as befitting the calamities 
of the nation at that time. See 2 Kings 
xvii. We know that Jonadab was the 
stern reformer and preserver of his 
tribe, causing them to adhere to the 
worship of God with an ascetic se- 
verity of self-denial in tiie dissolute 
ages of the decline and fall of the 
kingdom of Israel, and that the Re- 
chabites served in the temple at Jeru- 
salem before and after the captivity, 
though they chiefly had their dwellings 
among the northern tribes until after 
the Assyrian invasion referred to. See 
1 Kings x 15; Jer.xxxv. ‘Lhe Greek 
title, therefore, is not improbably cor- 
rect. The arguments that Jeremiah 
was the author are not satisfactory. 
The spirit and strain are strongly 
those of David’s sorrowing muse, and 
it is only natural to suppose he might, 
in his later years, repeat himself, as he 
does here, in those parts where his 
circumstances’ and mental sufferings 


,are strikingly similar to those which 
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PSALM LXXI. 
N * thee, O Lorn, do I put my trust: 
let me never be put to confusion. 


2 Deliver me in thy righteousness, 


and cause me to escape: ‘incline thine 
ear unto me, and save me. 3 *!Be 
thou my strong habitation, whereunto I 
may continuaily resort: thou hast given 
*commandment to save me; for thou 
art my rock and my fortress. 4 ‘ De- 


liver me, O my God, out of the hand of 
the wicked, out of the hand of the un- 
righteous and cruel man. 5 For thou 
aré ®my hope, O Lord Gon: thou art 
my trust from my youth. 6 "By thee 
have I been holden up from the womb: 
thou art he that took me out of my 
mother’s bowels: my praise shall be con- 
tinually of thee. 

7 iT am asa wonder unto many; but 





“a Psa, 25, 2,3: 31. 1.—d Psa. 31. 1—¢ Psa. 
17. 6.—d Psa. 31, 2,3.—1 Heb. Bethou tome 
Jvr a rock of habitution. 


e Psa. 44. 4. —/ Psalm 140. 1, 4g Jer. 17. 
. 17.—A Psa. 22. 9,10; Isa, 46, 8.—d7Isaiuh 
& 18; Zech. 3, 8; 1 Cor, 4. 9. 





he had, in earlier life. celebrated in 
song. The psalm is in perfect har- 
mony, both in style, spirit, and cir- 
cumstantial surroundings, with Psalms 
lxix and Ixx; and though the elegiac 
strain would snit well enough the sor- 
rowful spirit of Jeremiah, and its frag- 
mentary, loose, and excerptive form 
coincide with the limited poetic ge- 
nius of that prophet, yet there is no 
sufficient reason to wrest it from the 
author and occasion of the two pre- 
ceding psalms. 

The general matter may be grouped 
as follows: the first thirteen v2rses 
are a prayer against David’s enemies, 
interspersed with tender retrospections 
of God’s care of him from his earliest 


being, and urged by various argu- 
_ ments. 


From verse 14 to the end the 
prevailing strain is that of hope, praise, 
and vows of thanksgiving, with a con- 
fident outlook of triumph, which closes 
the song. 

1. The first three verses are bor- 
rowed from Psa. xxxi, 1-3, which see. 
Confusion—The same word. is ren- 
dered “ashamed,” Psa. xxxi, ], andit is 
always translated by either one or other 
It denotes, literally, 
the paleness of countenance which is 
caused by the perplexity, fear, and 
mortification of great disappointment. 

3. Strong habitation — Literally, 
my rock of habitation. Psalm xxxi, 2. 
Continually resort — Continual go- 
ing to God is the only safety. Com- 
mandment to save me—This is the 
languaye of faith. If God had com- 
mauded “to save,” no man could dis- 


aunul or make void the decree, Psalm 


xliv, 4. God commands to be done what 
is promised, when the conditions of the 
promise are fulfilled. 


Vou. V,—15 


4, The unrighteous and cruel man 
—If this refers to any one individual, 
and we have rightly judged the ocea- 
sion of the psalm, the allusion might 
well be to Ahithophel. See our note 
on Psa. lv, 12. But it may be a gona- 
eral and abstract term for any and 
every man who is “unrighteous und 
cruel.” 

5. My trust from my youth— 
Happy the mau who can say this! 44 
life-long habit of faith gives strength 
to character, and support and assur- 
ance to prayer. : 

6. By thee have I been holden 
up from the womb— Jom the birth, 
or since the birth. The tender care of 
God for bim had been like that of a 
mother, holding up and carrying the 
child from the moment of birth. Thou 
art he that took me out of my 
mother’s bowels —He has already 
retrospected God’s care from youth to 
manhood, and from earliest childhood 
to youth. He now delicately tracis 
back the divine tenderness during all 
his unconscious life until the act itself 
of birth. Psa. cxxxix, 15,16. After 
his life-long and life-giving tenderness 
and care, can God now forsake him in 
old age? 

7. [am as a wonder unto many 
—“As ua prodigy or wonder, an object of 
contemptuous astonishment was I, or 
have I been, to many, on account of my 
extraordinary sufferings.”—slecander. 


But Did is often used in the sense 


sign, symbol, or token, indicating the 
divine will or purpose, as in Kzekiel 
xii, 11, “Say, I am your sign: like as 
I have done, so shall it be doue unto 


them:” and xxiv. 24. “Thus Ezo- 
ciel is unto you a sign: according. to 
OF Ts 
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thou art my strong refuge. L y 
mouth befilled with thy praise and wit 

thy honour all the day. 9 ‘Cast ine 
not off in the time of old age; forsake 
me not when my strength faileth. 
10 For mine enemies speak against me; 
and they that ?lay wait for my soul 
mtake counsel together, 11 Saying, 
God hath forsaken him: persecute and 
take him; for there is none to deliver 
him. 12 "O God, be not far from me: 
O my God, °make haste for my help. 


PSALM LXXI. 


8 Let * my | 13 > Let them be confounded and con- 


sumed that are adversaries to my soul ; 
let them be covered with reproach and 
dishonour that seek my hurt. 

14 But I will hope continually, and 
will yet praise thee more and mre. 
15 *My mouth shall show forth thy 
righteousness and thy salvation all the 
day ; for * I know not the numbers there- 
of. 16 I will go in the strength of the 
* Lord Gop: I will make mention of tl. 
righteousness, even of thine only. 17 





i Psa. 35. 28,—Z Verse 18.—2 Heb, watch, 
or, observe.—m 2 Sam. 17. 1; Matt. 27. 1.— 
er 22. 11, 19; 35, 22; 38. 21, 22.——o Psalm 


_—__ 
all that he hath done shall ye do.” 
This sense is quite common. So, in the 
text, the psalmist was a sign or token to 
many, illustrating by his high example 
what God will do with the righteous 
and the wicked, and the principles on 
which he will reward or punish men, 
Thus, in allages, individual experience 
has been used as illustrative of the 
settled methods of divine grace and 
jndgment for the admonition and en- 
couragement of others, Isaiah viii, 18; 
Zech. iii, 8, where “men wondered at,” 
should be “men of a sign.” David 
seemed conscious of this public relation 
of his personal and official life. 

8. Let my mouth be filled with 
thy praise—My mouth shall be filled, 
ete. The review of his wonderful his- 
tory (verses 5-7) inspires this purpose. 

9. In the time of old age—Accord- 
ing to Usher, David was now sixty- 
two years old; according to Hale, 
sixty-four years; and sucha life as his 
had been must have already made its 
mark upon his physical frame. He 
died at the age of seventy. The 
word ‘Joes not necessarily denote ex- 
treme old age, but he had entered the 
period of old age. ‘“ He is already an 
old man, though only just at the be- 
ginning of old age.”—Delitzsch. That 
he had. still before him a hopeful 
future appears from verse 18. 

11. Saying, God hath forsaken 
him—This lis evemies reported of 
him, and thus they reasoned that if 
God had withdrawn his protection 
they could attack him with impunity 
aud uke him a prey. But they did 
not penetrate the deep designs of God 





p Verse 24; Psalm 35. 4, 26; 40. 14; 70. 2.—— 
g Verse & 24; Psa. 35. 28.—7 Psalm 40. 5; 139, 


17, 18.——e Matt. 6. 33; Rom. 1.17; 3. 21; 10. 33 


Phil, 3. 9. 


So eee 
connected with his marvellous history, 
and did not consider they were fight- 
ing against God. See on Matthew 
xxvii, 43, and Acts v, 38, 39. © 

12. Make haste for my help— 
David’s familiar ery in his deepest 
distresses, which identifies the ocea- 
sion with Psalm lxx. 1. See xxii, 19. 

13. Let them be confounded— 
This, with some variation, forms a 
refrain with verse 24. This is the 
language of desire, that of experience— 
the fulfilment of his prayer. 

15. Thy righteousness and thy 
salvation—Two words literally trans- 
lated and everywhere well detined. 
“‘God’s salvation stands to his right- 
eousness in the relation of effect to 
cause. God has pledged himself to 
save those who put their trust in him, 
and as a righteous God he cannot 
deny himself.” — Perowne. Compare 
Heb. vi, 10. ‘See note on verse 19. I 


know not the numbers—Thatis, the” 


limits, or measures, (First,) of the 
righteousness and salvation just spoken 
of. But the Hebrew word, which oc- 
curs nowhere else, may be taken in 
thesense of enumerations, as in Eng] sh 
version, and applied to God’s acta af 
righteousness and salvation; and 
this sense corresponds with the dec a- 
rations of Psalms xl, 5, and CxxxiX, 
17, 18. In either sense, however, the 
doctrine is the same. These number- 


less and limitless mercies call for end- 


less praises. 

16. I will make mention of thy 
righteousness— As the source and 
ground of my salvation. 
looks beyond secondary causes, and 


True faith - 
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God, thou hast taught me from my 
youth: and hitherto have I declared thy 
wondrous works. 18 t Now also $when 
I am old and grayheaded, O God, for- 
sake me not; until I have showed 4 thy 
' ‘strength unto this generation, and thy 
power to every one that is to come, 





19 "Thy righteousness also, O God, is 
very high, who hast done great things: 
*O God, who is like unto thee! 

20 “Thou, which hast showed me 
great and sore troubles, *shalt quicken 
me again, and shalt bring me up again 
from the depths of the earth. 21 Thou 


w Psa. 57. 10.—» Psalm 85. 10; 86. 8; 89. & 
— Psa. 60. 3.—a Hosea 6. 1, 2. 























t Verse 9.— 3 Heb. wnto old age and gray 
hairs. Heb. thine arm. 


vindication of regal rectitude as weil 
as of fatherly pity. Psalm Ixxxy, 
10, 11, 13; Romans iii, 26. Hence, 
no acceptable praise can be given him 
which does not exalt his righteousness, 
and no salvation can be expected 
which bears not the seal of his justice. 
See on Romans iii, 25, 26. Hisactsare 
in harmony with all his attributes. 
20. Thou...hast showed me—Lit- 
erally, Caused me to see; that is, to expe- 
rience. He stumbles not at secondary 
causes, but refers his sufferings, no 
less than his deliverances, to the will 
of God. The Keri (Hebrew marginal 
reading) gives a plural suffix to this 
pronoun, and to the verb rendered 
quicken. It would then read, Thou 
who hast caused us to see distresses... 
shalt quicken us again. This shows 
that David’s troubles are identical with 
those of his people, in whose name, 
and as whose representative, he speaks. 
But this also is implied in the use of 
the singular pronoun, and is to be 
commonly understood in the interpre- 
tation of the psalms. Great and sore 
troubles—The descriptions following 
show that his distresses were such as 
to put deliverance completely beyond 
human power. Depths of the earth 
—Hebrew, abysses of the earth, equal to 
the lowest grave. The word abyss, or 
depth, here, is the same as is translated 
deep, Genesis i, 2, where, as in other 
places, it means the unfathomed waters 
of the ocean. Similar are the figures 
“deep waters,” “lower parts of the 
earth,” (but on this see an exception, 
Psalm Ixiii, 9,) “gates of death,” ete., 
terms equivalent to the grave. Psalm 
Ixix, 2, 14, and Ixiii, 9, and ix, 13; algo 
Kph. iv, 9. In all such imagery the 





refers deliverances directly to God. 
Hence the emphatic thine only, 
which immeiiately follows. See on 
verse 19. 

17. From my youth—Again the 
psalmist soviews the divine care, as in 
vers. 5,6. Hitherto...I declared— 
His faithfu'ness in making known tiie 
goodness of God had been co-exten- 
sive with that goodness. But the 
Hebrew punctuation gives the sense, 
“O God, thou hast taught me from my youth, 

and until this time; 
I will show forth thy wondrous works.” 

18. Now also when I am old— 
A beautifully touching appeal! With 
age come conscious helplessness and 
dependence; how precious are God’s 
mercies then! See on verse 9; also, 
Gen. xxviii, 15; Deut. xxxi, 6, 8; Psa. 
xxxvii, 25. Until I have showed 
thy strength—Literilly, showed thy 

-arm, the syiubol of executive strength. 
Psa. xeviii, 1; Isa. lii, 10. The mo- 
tive of all the writer’s desire for deliv- 
erance was, that he might glorify God 
by publishing his wonderful works. 
Compare, ‘Christ shall be magnified 
in my body.” Phil. i, 20. This gen- 
eration—Literaily, a generation; but 
the next line determines it to mean 
the coming generation: ‘To all that 
shall come:” parallel to “they shall 
come,” that is, the seed, or generation 

_ of the righteous, (Psa. xxii, 30, 31,) as 
if he should say, “the on-coming gen- 
eration.” Psalra xxii, 30, 31. 

19. Thy righteousness—Five times 
in this psalm is the “righteousness” 
of God mentioned as the source of 
salvation and the theme of praise. 

* Verses 2, 15, 16, 19, 24. It is a tech- 
nical term for the rectoral justice of 
God. The Hebrews had no concep- | difficulty of saving is supposed to be 
tion of any divine method of salvation, | equal to a resurrection from the dead, 

temporal or spiritual, which did not the idea of which is implied and was 
include justice as well as mercy; a, familiar to the Hebrews. Comp. Gen 
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shalt *increase my greatness, and com- 
fort me on every side. 22 1 will aiso 
praise thee 5*with the psaltery, even thy 
truth, O my God: unto thee will I sing 
with the harp, O thou *Holy One of 
Israel. 23 My lips shall greatly rejoice 
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when I sing unto thee; and >my soul, 
which thou hast redeemed. 24 °*My 
tongue also shall talk of thy righteous- 
ness all the day long: for “they are con- 
founded, for they are brought unto 
shame, that seek my hurt. 





y 28am, 8, 1; Isa, 9. 7; 49. 6. —d Heb, with 
the instrument of psaltery.—# Psa. 92. 1-3; 





150. 3.——a 2 Kings 19. 22: Isa. 60. 9.——d Psa, 
103. 4, —c Verses 8, 15,—d Verse 13. 





xxii, 9-12; Hebrews xi, 19; Romans 
iv, 17. 

21, Thou shalt increase my great- 
ness—As in the case of Job, xlil, 
10, 12. So gloriously shall God re- 
verse my siffering lot. On every 
side—Hebrew, Thou wilt surround, thou 
wilt comfort me. 

22. Thy truth—Or, thy faithfulness. 
David’s salvation would cause him to 
praise not only the mercy and pity of 
God, but his truth, righteousness, holi- 
mess, because with these he was in 
harmony, and without these God 
could extend no mercy. See note on 
verse 19. 

23. My lips shall greatly rejoice 
—No common joy could express the 
feelings due to such wonderful deliv- 
erance, Bishop Mant versifies it, tak- 
ing the word rendered “greatly rejoice” 

‘as indicating “a brisk, vibratory motion, 

like that of the lips in singing a lively 
air;” the lips keeping time with the 
emotions of the soul:— 

“Quick with delight my lips shall move, 

My soul an answering rapture prove, 

To sing thy guardian name.’ 

24. For they are confounded— 
The preterit. tense of the verb con- 
templates the act as past—have heen 
ashamed, have been coufeunded, which 
illustrates the vigour of his faith, and. 
like its author, ‘calleth those things 
which be not as though they were,” 
(Rom. iv, 17;) or, pussibly the tidings 
of victory had even now reached him. 
See introductions to this and the two 
preceding psalms. Itis true, however, 
that David often uses the historic sense 
to express the lively assurance of his 
faith, in events yet to come, or the evi- 
dence that his prayer is answered. 
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The beauty of this psalm is unsur- 
passed. It belongs to the religious- 
civic sphere, and is a description of 








what the nation and the world will be 
when the ideal of the theocracy shall 
be fully realized in the future grand, 
assured, universal Christocracy. The 
language far outsteps all bounds of 
actual history, and portrays that gold- 
en age when Jehovah shall reign alone 
as king, and the willing people obey 
his laws. This was the Hebrew form 
of representing Messiah’s government. 
Their ideas of Messiah’s reign being 
Jehovistic, that which in the Old Test- 
ament is ascribed to Jehovah, in the 
New is often applied to Christ. The 
Jews themselves applied this psalm to 
King Messiah. The person speaking 
is a king, as in Psalms ii, xx, xxi, and 
xly. The psalm presents a glorious 
anticipation of the millennium, as por- 
trayed in the Prophets and the Apoca- 
lypse, wherein the earth should yield 
plentifully, (verse 16,) government be 
founded in the laws and judgment of 
God, and the ‘ poor,” ‘‘needy,” “ op- 
pressed,” *' helpless,” and “ fatherless ” 
should be “judged,” ‘ delivered,” 
“saved,” “redeemed.” See Proverbs 
xxv, 5; Isaiah xi, 1-5; Rev. xx, 4. 
The kingdom of David had already 
largely realized the earlier promises, 
and the opening of Solomon’s reign 
was sublimely hopeful; but the som- 
pletion of the theocratic idea was still 
future, and to be reached through the 
royal line of David, ~The full type 
idea thus aequired became the medium. 
through which the kingly prophet fore- 
saw that fuller glory of “great Dayid’s 
greater Son.” 

On the authorship of this psalm 
there is divided opinion, some assign= 
ing it to Solomon, others to David. 
The chief argument in favour of the 
former lies in the signification of lamed 
(2) when prefixed to a proper name in 
the titles of tle psalms. Usage has 
.stablished a common law that in sueli 
cases it denotes authorship, Accord 


= se Sod - 
a ee 


Sa 
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ing to this, the title of our psalm, 
nisdyy, (lishlomoh,) should be translated 


On this law of usage 
But to this 


of or by Solomon. 
alone rests the argument. 
there are serious objections. 
The law of usage referred to admits 
of at least one exception. In Psalm 


Ixxxviii, title, two forms occur, 74)" 325 
and rod which, if we translate uni- 


formly, “ of the sons of Korah” and “ of 
Hernan,” we make an absurdity, for the 
psalm could not have had two authors ; 
but if we do not trarslate uniformly 
we violate the rule referred to respect- 
ing the usage of lamed, and establish 
a clear exception. It cannot be urged 
that “the sons of Korah” is a family 
designation. and not, therefore, an anal- 
ogous case, for it is not pretended that 
the same inscription does not denote 
authorship in the other ten Korahite 
psalms. De Wette iusists that lamed, 
in the Korahite psalms denotes author- 
ship, though he says, ‘‘In strict pro- 
priety the title should have ascribed 
the psalm to one of the Korahites on- 
ly.” Besides, Asaph, also, is a family 
name, running through many genera- 
tions; yet the prefixed damed stands in 
twelve Asaphic psalms, where the sig- 
nifieation of authorship is not ques- 
tioned. In the two examples, there- 
fore, cited from Psalm lxxxviii, the 
claims to the sense of authorship are 
precisely equal; but as they cannot 
both be admitted, one of them must 
take the sense of éo or for.~ This is 
what we claim for the title of Psalm 
Ixxii. One of the American editors of 
Dr. Moll, (Introd. to Lange's Com. on 
Psalms,) says, ““Lamed before the proper 
names [in the titles] does not always 
indicate strictly the authorship, but 
properly relationship and dependence.” 
Our English translators coucede the 
same, by placing the optional reading 
“of” and “jor” in the margin of the 
Korahite and Asaphie psalms. In 
agreement with the foregoing, the 


Septuagint, contrary to its usual sign | 


“of authorship. and in an age when 
Jewish (especially Alexandrian) wri- 
ters were becoming critical, has, in 
Psalin Ixxii, eve YaAwuwr, jor or con. 








cerning Solomon; Vulgate, in Salomo- 
nem; and De Wette again says, ‘This 
psalm [1xxii] can be referred to Solo- 
mon only as the subject.” 

To the foregoing we must add the 
authority of the subscript, (verse 20,) 
in favor of Davidie authorship. It is 
objected to this, however, that ver. 20 
was added by the compiler of this sec- 
ond book of the Hebrew Psalter, (which 
ends with this psalm.) or by Ezra, (who 
gave to the Psalter its final revision,) 
as a subscript to the preceding books, 
to signify that in them were contained 
the collection of David’s psalms. But 
this hypothesis is against probability. 


The language is, “ Zhe nidan (tephit- 


loth,) prayers of David, the son of Jesse, 
are at an end.” The plural form, (teph- 
illoth,) which occurs nowhere else, ac- 
cords well enough with the hypothesis 
named, though it would be equally 
proper to refer it to the petitions of 
this psalm, as containing the burden 
of David’s heart in this his last act 
of public authority. But allowing the 
word to apply to all the foregoing 
Psalms (i-]xxii,)it would equally include 
Psa. Ixxii as one of the “ prayers” of 
David, and thus fix the authorship 
with him. Aside from this, it is well 
known that neither the Psalter nor any 
lesser collection of psalms bears the 
title of tephilloth. The word occurs 
five times, in the titles of Psalms xvii, 
Ixxxvi, xe, cii, exlii, and in each in- 
stance applies only to the individual 
psalm. It occurs also in Hab. iii, 1, 
as the title of the chapter, but is never 
used to designate any collection or plu- 
rality of psalms. Had the author of 
the subscript in question so intended, 
he would have used the more generie¢ 
and suitable word tehilloth, praises, net . 
tephilloth, prayers. One other psalm 
only bears the latter title in tle first 
two books, (Psalm xvii,) while two of 
David’s are fornd in the later books— 
Psalms Ixxxvi, exlii, Besides, neither 
were all of the first two books written © 
by David, nor are all the psalms of 
David contaiued in them An entire 
group of Korahite psalms, seven in 
number, (besites one of Asaph, aud 
four others evideutly not of the David- 
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\ 
Grive the king thy judgments, O 


1 Or, of —2 Psalm 127, title. 








ic period,) appear in the second book 
of the Psalter; while in the later 
books sixtcen psalms bear his name, 
besides others, anonymous, which are 
clearly his. To all this it must be 
added, that it is assuming too much for 
the wisdom and maturity of Solomon 
to suppose, that at the date of his cor- 
onation he should have entertained 
such profound conceptions of the the- 
ocracy, the wisdom of government, 
and, above all, of Messiah’s reign, (of 
which the psalm is an unsurpassed 
typical prediction,) as is herein dis- 
played. Nowhere else in the Bible 
are such profound subjective views 
of Messiah’s kingdom given to one 
so young as Solomon, (at this time 
eighteen, according to Calmet, and 
twenty, according to Dr. Hale,) and of 
whose previous spiritual development 
we have so little knowledge. This 
consideration alone is sufficient to set- 
tle the question against his authorship. 
A later hand would more likely have 
written, ‘David, the king of Israel,” 
or, “the sweet psalmist of Israel;” but, 
as Dr. A, B. Hyde remarks, “The 
naming of himself the ‘son of Jesse’ 
seems to be an effort to transmit these 
prayers as a family utterance for ever,” 
The hypothesis, therefore, that ver. 20 
was added by a later compiler as de- 
noting that the psalms of Davidie au- 
thorship end there, is against probabil- 
ity and against fact. More probably, 
as we have stated, it was inserted by 
David’s own hand, to mark the psalm 
itself as his last production for public 
use after, or for the occasion of, the 
second anointing of Solomon. 1 Chron. 
XXvVili, xxix. David's last effusion, (not 
a lyric,) (2 Samuel xxiii, 1-7,) is the 
echo of the present psalm. His mind 
was filled with the conception of a 
model theocratic kingdom, such as he 
would have Solomon’s to pe. The 
present psalm is, indeed, “ proverb- 
like, and for the most part distichie 
aud reflective,” (Delitzsch ;) and in this, 
and the supposed want of the glowing 
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God, and thy righteousness unto the 

king’s son. 

2% *He shall judge thy people with 
a ee ee 





a Isaiah 11. 2-4; 32, 1, 





feeling which was characteristic of Da- 
vid, (Hengstenberg,) it might seem to 
suit better the style of Solomon than 
of David; but it is in perfect hasmony 
with the chastened wisdom and piety 
of David’s later life, now within a few 
months of its close. Nor is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose, with Jebb, that 
Solomon may have revised it after Da- 
vid’s death, and thus left upon it some- 


thing of the impress of his own mind, — 


although it is not in the style of the 
Song of Songs, nor of Psalm xly, nor 
of Keclesiastes. 

In general this psalm is a prayer for 
the righteousness, extent, and perpe- 
tuity of, historically, Solomon’s govern- 
ment; prophetically, of that of Messiah. 
Its contents may be thus divided:— 
Verses 1-7, a prayer for the righteous- 
ness and everlasting continuance of 
Solomon’s goverument; verses 8-11, 
for its universal extent; verses 12-15, 
the reasons for such extent, continu- 
ance, and honour of his reign; verse 16, 
an illustration of the perfect peace and 
protection of property which should 
obtain throughout the kingdom; verse 
17, a repetition of the blesseduess and 
continuance of his reign; verses 18, 19, 
the doxology; verse 20, historic note. 

1. Judgments ... righteousness— 
The latter the principle; the former the 
act or sentence, of justice. The one 
implies the discernment of the will of 
God, or wisdom to govern; the other, 
the executive energy to adjust the ad- 
ministration of government to that 
standard. This was partially fulfilled 
in the early part of Solomon’s reign, 
(see 1 Kings iii, 28, and x, 9,) but the 
state of society here described is real- 
ized fully only under King Messiah's 
soverument, and is represented (Rey. 
xx, 4) as belonging to the millennium: 
“I saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto 


them.” The king. ..the king’s son’ 


—The one a designation of office, the 
other of royal descent, and hence of 
hereditary right to reign. 
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righteousness, and thy poor with judg- 
ment. 3 > The mountains skall bring 
peace to the people, and the little hills, 
y righteousness. 4 °He shall judge 
the poor of the people, he shall save the 
children of the needy, and shall break 
in pieces the oppressor. 5 They sball 
fear thee 4as long as the sun and moon 


6 Psa. 85. 10; Isa. 82.17; 52. 7.——c Isa. 11. 4, 
——<l Verses 7, 17; Psa. 89. 36, 37.——¢ 2 Samuel 
%3.4; Hosea 6. 3—/ Isa. 2.4; Dan. 2. 44; Luke 


2 Mountains shall bring peace— 
The verb may be taken in the sense of 
to elevate, lift up, as a signal, and hence 
the ensigns of war upon the tops of 
the mountains shall give place to peace- 
signals and publishers of good tidings. 
See Isa. xl, 9, and lii, 7, 8; or, it may 
be taken in the sense of bring forth, 
and allude to the fact that cities and 
villages were generally built upon 
mountains or hills for better military 
defence, and here, naturally, would be 
the centres of war. But those, being 
now at peace, would bring peace to 
the nation. Anciently nations were 
composed of municipalities. Country 
life was little known. 

4. Children of the needy—The 
phrase specially signifies those who are 
born to poverty, and is an intensive ad- 
vance in the sense of poor, in the for- 
mer line of the verse. In thie absolute 
monarchies of the Hast these were 
treated as though they had litule claim 
to justice and protection—a horrible 
sin in the sight uf God! Jer. v, 28, 29; 
Amos iv, 1, and vii, 4, 6. Compare, 
under Messiah’s government, Matthew 
v, 3, and xi, 4, 5. 

5. They shall fear thee—On ac- 
count of thy righteous judgments. See 
Rev. xv, 4. As long as the sun and 
moon endure—Literally, With the sun 
and before the moon: a proverbial ex- 
pression for stability and perpetuity, 
‘equal to Isaiah li, 6, and liv, 10; Matt. 
v, 18. Throughout all generations 
—Literally, generution of generutions. 
The repetition of the same word is a 
Hebraic form for suggesting the idea 
of uninterrupted continuance aud 
boundless duration, (Hwald,) here ap- 
plicable only in tue prophetic sense to 
Messiah’s kingdom, as in Daniel vii, 
13, 14; Psa. xxxiii, 11; Deut, ili, 15. 
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endure, througnout all generations. 
6 ° He shall come down like rain upon 
the mown grass: as showers that water 
the earth. 7 In his days shal! the right- 
eous flourish ; ‘and abundance of peace 
8so long as the moon endureth. 8 &He 
shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the ends of the 








1. 33.—3 Heb. ¢i// there be 1.0 moon.—g See 
Exod. 23. 31; 1 Kings 4. 21, 24; Psa. 2. 8; 80, 11 
89, 25; Zech. 9. 10. 





6. He shall come down like rain 
—Giving life to vegetation and beauty 
to the earth. See Deut. xxxii, 2. 
Elsewhere David uses the same figure, 
which fully applies only to Christ. 
2 Sam. xxiii, 4. 

7. Shall the righteous flourish— 
The highest proof of a righteous gov- 
ernment and of a prosperous people. 
Moon endureth—Sec verse 5. 

8. In the preceding verses are set 
forth the character and duration of 
Messiah’s kingdom ; verses 8-11 chief- 
ly describe the extent of his dominion, 
The words from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth, 
are nowh+re used to describe Pales- 
tine, or the political dominion of David 
or Solomon. Outside of Palestine the 
Hebrews, at this period, were acquaint- 
ed with no seas but the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas. These are specilically 
nained in bounding the Hebrew domin- 
ion. Thus, in Wxodus xxiii, 31, God 
says: “I will set thy bounds from the 
Red Sea, even unto the Sea of the 
Philistines, [Mediterrauean,] and from 
the Desert [vf Arabia] unto the River” 
[Euphrates]. These are definite geo- 
graphical limits, and this extent of do- 
miuion was literally attained and en- 
joyed under both David aud Svlomon, 
But very different from this is the lan- 
guage of the text. “From tlie Red 
Sea to the Sea of the Philistines,” is 
not the same as ‘from sea to sea;” 
and “from the Desert [of Arabia] to 
the River [Huplrates,]” bears no com- 
parison witu the ail-coiprehensive 
language, “from the River [tuphra- 
tes] to the ends of the earth.” No al- 
lowance for the orieutal imayination 
can make them equal, or interpret the 
latter as less than universal, beginning, 
as it does, at the utmost limit of Solo- 
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earth, 9» They that dwell in the wilder- 
ness shall bow before him; ‘and his 
enemies shall lick the dust. 10 * The 
kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall 
bring presents: the kings of Sheba and 
Seba shall offer gifts. 11 Yea, all 
king» shall fall down before him: all 
nations shall serve him. 12 For he 
™ shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; 
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the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper, 13 He shall spare the poor and 
needy, and "shall save the souls of the 
needy. ~14 He shall redeem their soal 
from deceit and violence: and ° precious 
shall their blood be in his sight. 15 And 
he shall live, and to him 4 shall be given 
of the gold of Sheba: prayer also shall 
be made for him continually ; and daily 





~ fi Psa. 74, 14, —7 Isa, 49, 23; Micah 7. 17. 
AA Ras 9.21; Psa. 45.12; 68. 29; Isa. 49.7; 
6). I 


mon’s dominion, and carrying that of 
Messiah ‘to the ends of the earth.” 
And to this sense the connexion agrees. 
Verses 9, 10, 11, 15. These words of 
the psalmist are quoted (Zech. ix, 10) 
in a passage confessedly Messianie, to 
describe the extent of the dominion of 
“Zion's king,” 

9. Wilderness —Of Arabia, as in 
Psalm Ixxiv, 14. The Arabian tribes, 
from immemorial ages, have been a 
wild, independent, and unconquerable 
people, and their willing submission is 
here a notable feature. 

10. Tarshish — Its location’ is not 
known, but is supposed to be the same 
as Tartessus, a colony and trading 
point of the Pheenicians, situated in the 
south of Spain, the most distant point 
west of Palestine known to the an- 
cients. ‘ The isles—The countries ly- 
ing beyond the sea with regard to Pal- 
estine, particularly the countries bor- 
dering the Mediterranean on the north. 
Sheba—Same as Arabia Felix, or Ye- 
men, on the southern coast of Arabia, 
The Septuagint reads, “The kings of 
the Arabians.” Seba—Ethiopia, strict- 
ly the old and rich kingdom of Meroe, 
If the description of verse 8, ‘ From 
the river to the ends of the earth,” is 
to be understood of all the world lying 
east of the Kuphrates, then “ Tartes- 
sus” and ‘the isles’ may represent 
all nations west of Palestine and the 
* wilderness,” (Arabia,) (verse 9,) as 
“Sheba” and ‘ Seba” may those lying 
south and south-west; tiie whole con- 
stituting a description as comprehen- 
sive of the whole world as the Hebrew 
knowledge of geography could poeti- 
cally give, 

11. All kings...all nations—This 
is a Summing up of all that has been 
said, and clearly fixes the world-domin- 











J Tsaiah 49. 22, 23,~—.¢% Job 29, 12.—n Psalm 
109. 31; Job 5, 15, If: Matt. 5.3; Jas. 2. 5, <.— 
o Psa, 116. 15,—4 Heb. one shall give. 


ee ee 
ion of the “king” here prophetically 


extolled. 

12. For—Again in this and the two 
following verses the reasons are as- 
signed for this majesty and dominion. 
(See verses 2-4.) ‘He has merited such 
submission by the exercise of every 
royal virtue, by the justice and the 
merey of his sway. The majesty of 
righteousness enthroned in his person 
compels all to bow before him.”— 
Perowne. And him that hath no 
helper—Phillips read-, “ When he has 
no helper,” giving vauv (\) the adver- 
bial sense. 

14. Deceit and violence—“ Under 
the terms cra/t aud violence the psalmist 
comprehends all kinds of misdealing ; 
for a man in doing harm is either a lion 
or a fox: for some rage with open 
force, and others creep to misdealing 
insidiously and by stealthy arts.”— Cal- 
vin, Precious shall their blood be— 
How true of the reign of Christ, our 
kiug and avenger! See Psa. exvi, 15, 
He will requite innocent blood. Matt. 
xxiii, 34-36 ; Rev. xviii, 20, 24; xix, 2. 
Christ: is identified with his saints in 
joy or suffering. Matt. x, 40; Acts 1x, 
4, 5. 

15. And he shall live —“ Live,” 
here, should be referred to the king, not 
to the poor, as some suppose. * Led 
the king live!” (of which the English 
“God save the king!” is no transla- 
tion,) was the common salutation to 
kings. See 1 Samuel x, 24; 2 Samuel 
xvi, 16; Daniel ii, 4, and ili, 9, e¢ al. 
Here, also, the optative form. of the 
verb may be adopted, “and may he 
live,” instead of, 
The gold of Sheba—The “ gifts” of 


Sheba have already been mentioned ine 


verse 10. Why is gold here mentioned 


as coming from thence? We know — 
ct 


““and he shall live.” 


of 


up as grass. 
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shall he be praised. 16 There shall be 
a handful of corn in the earth upon the 
top of the mountains; the fruit thereof 
shal! shake like Lebanon: Pand they of 
the city shall flourish like grass of the 
‘ earth. 17 *His name §shall endure for 


7 | Kings 4. 20,.—g Psalm 89. 36,5 Heb. 
shall be. 6 Heb. shall be as a son to con- 
tinue his futher’s nameSor ever. 


fron Scripture (Genesis ii, 11, 12) and 
from, ancient authorities that Arabia, 
in early times, produced gold. which 
the ki igdom of Sheba enjoyed in great 
abundance. 1 Kings x, 1, 2, 10. The 
mention of ‘Sheba ” instead uf Ophir, 
as a place of gold, is a strong internal 
indication that this psalm was written 
by David, not by Solomon, in whose 
reign the chief receipts of gold were 
trom the latter place. 1 Kings ix, 26-28. 

16. There shall be a handful of 
corn—Hebrew, There shall be a diffu- 
sion, or superabundunce, of corn, etc., de- 
riving MDB, translated handful, from 


DDB, to diffuse, (as Gesenius, First) 


which is more in accordance with the 
connexion. Upon the top of the 
mountains—Dr. Moll translates, Hven 
to the top of the mountains, as if the allu- 
sion were to the terracing, which should 
extend to the summit. The mountains 
of Palestine were terraced for more 
perfect tillage, and, viewed trom the 
summit, they presented an almost un- 
broken forest of grain fields and vine- 
yards. The “mountains” are here spe- 
cified, instead of the plains, perhaps 
either because the Israelites were forced 
to occupy chiefly the mountainous dis- 
tricis, being unable to expel the inhabi- 
tants ef the great plains, who fought 
with war-chariots, (see Joshua xvii, 16, 
Judges i, 19, 34,) or, because the moun- 
tains were of more difficult tillage, and 
more exposed to the depredations of 
wild beasts and the casualties of the 
season, especially the want of moisture. 
But even here should be plenty and 
shrift under the vigorous reign of this 
theocratic king. The fruit thereof 
shall shake like Lebanon — Shall 
wave io the wind like the cedars of 
Lebanon. They of the city shall 
flourish—The population shall spring 
Thus the two great ele- 





ever: his name shall be continued as 
long as the sun: and "men shall be 
blessed in him; *all nations shall call 
him blessed. 

18 ‘Blessed be the Lorp God, the God 
of Israel, *who only doeth wondrous 


r Genesis 12. 3; 22..18; Jeremiah 4, 2,—~ 
g Luke 1. 48.—71 Chron, 29,10; Psalm 41. 13; 
106. 48.—vw Exod. 15, 11; Psa. 77. 14; 136. 4. 


ments of national strength, a flourishing 
population and bountiful subsistence, 
should be realized. See verse 3. But 
this external prosperity would spring 
from the righteousness of the people 
responsive to that of the government. 

17. His name shall endure— Shall 
live, as in verse 15. The verb takes 
the form of prayer, “may he live,” ete. 
His name shall be continued—The 
verb here translated “ continued,” has 
the sense of sprout, increase, growth, as 
if his name should be reproduced, or 
propagated, in successive generations, 
as the name of the father in the son. 
This is the idea given in the margin of 
our English Bibles. The Jewish rab- 
bins took it as a proper name for Mes- 
siah, ‘His name is Yénnon before the 
sun,” Yinnon, (he shall propagate,) 
being the rabbinical name for Mes- 
siah. See Perowne. But the idea is 
that of continuance. The verb occurs 
nowhere else, but the noun always 
means progeny, offspring. Dr. Pusey 
renders it, ‘‘His name shall propagate, 
gaining, generation after generation, a 
fresh accession of offspring.” And 
men shall be blessed in him— 
Probably, in the sense of tle covenant, 
(Gen. xxii, 18, and xxvi, 4,) that is, in 
Christ, as being the cause of blessing. 
But another form of blessing in or by 
any one is that of taking him as a mod- 
el, or standard, by which to measure & 
wished-for blessing upon another, as 
Gen. xlviii, 20, ‘God make thee as 
Ephraim,” ete. The former is undoubt- 
edly the sense here. 

18, 19. Blessed be the Lord—This 
doxology, which closes the secoud book 
of the Hebrew Psalter, is more full and 
rich than that which closes the first 
book, (Psalm xli, 13,) or, indeed, any 
other, befitting the solemnity and tri- 
umph of David's closing life as king, 
and as “the sweet psalmist of Israel” 
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things. 19 And blessed bz his glorious 
name fur ever: “and let the whole earth 
be filled with his glory. Amen, and 
Amen. 20 *The prayers of David the 
son of Jesse are ended. 





v Neh, 9, 5,—w Num. 14, 21; Zech. 14, 9, 
@ 2Sam, 23.1; Job 31. 40. 





20. Prayers of David...ended— 
For the import of this verse see intro- 
ductory noie. The psalmist has given 
his ideal of a theocratic king, partially 
realized in Solomon’s reign, but to be 
fully so only in that of Messiah. 


——+e——__ 


BOOK III.—Psa, LXXIII-LXXXIX. 
PSALM LXXIII. 


This psalm, which begins the third 
book of the Hebrew Psalter, opens, 
verse 1, with an expression of faith in 
the doctrine that ‘‘God is good to Is- 
rael,” which the author had been tempt- 
ed to doubt. In verses 2-1] he de- 
scribes the prosperity and insolence of 
the wicked as contrasted with the lot 
of the righteous, which had caused 
such severe trial of his faith. In verses 
12-15 he gives a frank confession of 
the depth and danger of his temptation 
to reject the doctrine of a rewarding 
Providence. In verses 16-20 he goes 
to the sanctuary and learns the end 
of the wicked, whereby his eyes are 
opened and the spell of the temptation 
broken. In verses 21, 22, he reflects 
with sorrow and astonishment upon his 
stupidity and blindness in being thus 
envious of the prosperity of the wicked, 
and shudders at the imminent peril so 
narrowly escaped. Being now restored, 
he professes, in verses 23-26, his quick- 
ened faith in God, and his confident 
expectation of future divine guidance, 
aud of final reward and blessednegs. 
In verses 27, 28, he reiterates the fear- 
ful end of such as are far from God, and 
his own blessedness in drawing near to 
him, with the purpose to witness hence- 
forward to the equality of God’s ways. 

That the times in which this psalm 
was written were disastrous; that the 
sufferings of the people had now been 
of long continuance, and were national; 
that they were such as seemed to con- 
tradict the covenant promise of God 
toward Israel, see verse 10; that the 
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1A Psalm of 2 Asaph, 
I eehaese God is good to Israel, even 
to such as are tof a clean heart. 


10r, A Psalm for Asaph.—2 Psa, 50, title, 


—3 Or, Yet.—4 Heb. clean of heart. 


enemies of Israel were haughty, proud, 
oppressive, and of heathenish type, 
contemning God, note verses 6-11; al? 
these things are too manifest to admit 
of doubt And though in other re- 
spects similar, yet in these it is strik- 
ingly dissimilar, to Psalms xxxvii and 
xlix. It was the oppression by a 
godless race agaiust Israel, not a mere 
backsliding or division of Israel against 
Tsrael, which is here described. The 
times of David present no public state 
of things answerable to this picture, 
and there is no valid ground, from his- 
toric or internal evidence, to date it ° 
earlier than the troublous times of 
Hezekiuh’s reign. 2 Kings xviii; Isa. 
xxxvi and xxxvii. It could not be 
dated later, for the “sanctuary” (verse 
17) was yet standing. If the national 
character of the psalm be admitted, 
which seems strongly probable, “and 
has been maintained by Theodoret 
among the ancients, and by several 
modern critics, it should be regarded as 
having reference to the circumstances 
of the Jewish people in the midst of 
ther heathen oppressors.” — Thrupp. 
In such a case the chief difficulty of ac- 
cepting the date above given vanishes.- 
It must be remembered that the tem- 
ple singers, like Asaph, never put forth, 


as David was wont, their own private — 


experiences, hut were the simple month- 
piece of the Church. ‘To all which it 
must be added that most of the psalms 
of this third book of the Hebrew Psai- 
ter (ending Psa. lxxxix) refer to events 
in the reigns of Jehoshaphat aud Hez- 
ekiah, and the period of the captivily. 
See notes for further evidence. 
TrtLE: A psalm of Asaph—Asaph 
is the name of a prefect of the temple- 
music in David’s time, (1 Chron, xv, 
17, 19;) his descendants bore his name. 
Twelve psalms are ascribed to their 
authorship. Their style is didactic, 
serious, and reflective, not destitute of 
animation and pathos, but lacking the 


# 
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2 But «as for me, my feet were almost 
ae my steps had well nigh eh he 

"for I was envious at the foo ish, 
when I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
4 Fa there are no bands in their death : 


a Job 21. 7; Psalm 37. 1; Jeremiah 12, 1.— 
6 Hebrew, fat. 











originality and freshness of the songs 
of David. See on title of Psalm 1. 

1, Truly God is good to Israel— 
The psalmist has now passed through 
his temptation, and, being reassured, 
can “ set to his seal [set lis seal to it] 
that God is true.” John iii, 33. The 
“ truly,” certainly, here, is his amen or 
verily to the divine dealings, which now 
he perceives are ‘“ good,” not only in 
the sense of benevolence, but of moral 
fitness. This had been the point of his 
wavering. ‘Good to Israel,” here, 
indicates that he is not speaking on 
his own behalf merely, as reciting only 
a personal experience, but as the 
spokesman of the nation, It was 
God’s dealing with the nation that had 
stumbled him, which now he acknowl- 
edges ‘' good.” The Hebrew word here 
rendered ‘‘good” is a broad term, and 
signifies the quality of perfect moral 
excellence. A clean heart—The pure 
of heart. Such was Israel by profes- 
sion, and the really pure should receive 
the promise. 

2. But as for me—The psalmist at 
once turns aside to trace the causes 
aud extent of his doubts as to the 
goodness and equality of God’s ways. 
Literally, And L—my fect almost turned 
aside, or swerved. The almost, here, 
shows that the temptation had taken 
holdofhim; he had halted and wavered, 
and but little was wanting to complete 
the triumph of evil. The next line 
carries forward the figure. My steps 
had well nigh slipped—The word 
translated “ well nigh ” literally means, 
nothing was wanting. Everything wis 
complete to give practical effect to the 
temptation. Had he remained in 
that state he would have fallen; but 
he went into “the sanctuary of God,” 
yerse 17. This savedhim. Slipped 
—Literally slipped out, or poured out, 
like water, and so he had been “ well 
nigh” lost. 


but their strength is Sfirm. 5 > They 
are not *in trouble as other men; nei- 
ther are they plagued 7like other men. 
6 Therefore pride compasseth them 
about as a chain; violence covereth 


6 Job 21. 9.—B6 Heb. in the trowble of other 
men,.——i Heb, with. 


3. Envious at the foolish—I saw 
their prosperity, and thought they 
were more favoured than I, and I was 
dissatisfied. See Psa. xxxvil, 1; Prov. 
xxiii, 17; Mal. iii, 14, 15. 4 

4. No bands in their death—The 
word “bands” means tortures, pains, 
“intended of pains that produce con- 
vulsive contractions.”—Delitzsch. Not 
“no pangs tll their death,” which 
some have adopted in order to har- 
monize the verse with verses 18, 19, 
but, following the English version, con- 
sider that ‘the psalmist is describing 
here, not the fact, but what seemed to 
him to be the fact, in a state of mind 
which he [afterwards] confesses to 
have been unhealthy.”—Perowne. See 
Job xxi, 13. Their strength is firm 
—They enjoy life to the last. 

5. Neither...plagued like other 
men—They seem to be exempt from 
tlle perplexities and diseases common 
to mortal men. The word rendered 
plagued” signifies to smite, and is fre- 
quently used for any judgment of God, 
whether of disease or other calamity, 
as in 2 Chron. xxvi, 20; Isa. lili, 4; 
2 Kings xv, 5. They are not smitten 
with judgments “like other men.” So, 
in his gloom and doubt, the psalmist 
thought. 

6. Pride compasseth them...as 
a chain—Pride has stretched out their 
neck, or, has necklaced them. The neck 
is here alluded to and regarded as the 
seat of expression to pride, by which 
it is carried loftily and with rich orna- 
mentation. See Psa, Ixxv, 5; Isa. iii, 6; 
Proverbs i, 9; Song of Solomon iy, 9. 
Thrupp, who considers this psalm to be- 
long to the occasion of Sennaclierib’s 
invasion, thinks he sees here an allu- 
sion to the ornamental necklaces of the 
Assyrians, aS described in Bonomi’s 
“Nineveh.” So also of the luxurious 
attire, colouring of eyelids, etc., in the 
following verses. As a garment—A 
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them °as a garment. 7% ¢Their eyes 
stand out with fatness: §they have more 
than heart. could wish. 8 © They are 
corrupt, and ‘speak wickedly concerning 
oppression: they ®speak loftily. 9 They 
set their mouth * against the heavens, 
and their tongue walketh through the 


¢eSo Psalm 109. 18,—d Job 15, 27: Psa. 17. 10; 
119. 70; Jer, 5, 28.8 Hebrew, they puss the 
thoughts of the heart,—e Psa. 58. 1. 


robe, covering the entire person. 
Psilm cix, 18. 

1. They have more than heart 
could wish — Literally, They have 
surpassed the wmages of the heart. 
What the imagination or the corrupt 
l.eart pictures forth as desirable, they 
have even exceeded. Marginal read- 
ing: ‘They pass the thoughts of the 
heart.” 

8. They are corrupt — They are 
mockers. They treat serious subjects 
lightly and with derision. They... 
speak wickedly concerning op- 
pression—lIn reference to their plans 
of deceit and violence to rob the poor 
and exalt themselves, they scorn alike 
the restraints of law and the rights of 
men. They speak loftily—Literal- 
ly, They speak from on high, haughtily. 
See on verse 6. 

9. Against the heavens — More 
properly, im the heavens. They have 
ascended to the abode of God. Their 
haughtiness (verse 8) has now assumed 
and usurped divine prerogative, (as 
Isaiah xiv, 13, 14,) and they speak as 
fram the throne of God. Walketh 
through the earth—That is, walketh 
proudly, sta/keth, As they have blas- 
phemed God by placing their mouth 
in the heavens, so they stalk through 
the earth, speaking contemptuously 
against the innocent and holy, 

10. ‘Therefore his people return 
hither — That is, “God still suffers 
or requires his people to survey the 
painful spectacle, and drain the bitter 
draught presented by the undisturbed 
prosperity of wicked men.”— Alexander, 
This is the most natural and best sus- 
tained sense of this obscure passage, 
See Psalm Ixxx, 5. The verb 3p, 
(shoobh,) return, here denotes a subjec- 
tive, or mental returning, as it often 
does; (see 2 Chron. vi, 24, 37,38; Mal. 


See 





earth. 10 Therefore his people return 


hither: ‘and waters of a full cup are ~ 


wrung out to them. 11 And they say, 
kHow doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High? 12 Be- 
hold, these are the ungodly, who ! pros- 
per inthe world; they increase in riches, 





SF Hosea 7. 16.—g 2 Peter 2,18; Jude 16—— 
h Rev, 13, 6. —# Psa. 75. 8.—Z& Job 22,13; Psa. 
10, 11; 94. 7.~—2 Verse 3, 





iii, 18;) and the adverbial pronoun, 
pon, (halom,) hither, is not to be under- 


stood of place, but of subject. God’s 
people mentally turn to this subject to 
consider the mystery of providence 
in allowing this difference between a 
suffering Church and the prosperous 
wicked. 


ll. They say, How doth God — 


know—If these words are supposed 
to be spoken by God’s people they 
simply express their wonder, not how 
God should know, but how his certa‘n 
knowledge of these outrageous doings 
could be reconciled with his goodness; 
as if they would say, How can God 
know these things and yet allow them? 
But if they are the words of the 
wicked, as seems most natural, we 
must suppose them to be heathen, with 
whom limited knowledge and local 
jurisdiction of the gods were admissible 
facts; or, taking knowledge here in its 
judicial sense of legal cognizance, it 
may be only a denial by the wicked 
that God notices with a view to punish 
their acts, as Psalm xi, 4,5. Knowl- 
edge, in tle second member of the 
verse, is to be taken in the sense of 
omniscience. 

12. Behold, these are the ungodly 
—tThe psalmist speaks and “ describes 
the impression made upon him, the 
representative of real and living :iety, 
by this contradiction between sight 
and faith, between the reality aud the 
idea.” —Hengstenberg. These prosper- 
ous are “the ungodly.” Who prosper 
in the world—Who are the prosper- 


ous ones of the age. The word pbjy, 


(olam,) here denotes continuance, not 
the habitable globe. They increase 
in riches—An important element of 
prosperity, considering the relation of 


a ca 
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13 ™ Verily I have cleansed my heart 
tm vain, and " washed my hands in in- 
noceney, 14 For all the day long have 
1 been plagued, and *chastened every 
morning. 15 If Isay, I willspeak thus; 
behold, I should offend against the gen- 
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eration of thy children. 16 * When I 
thought to know this, !°it was too pain- 
ful for me; 17 Until °I went into the 
sanctuary of God; then understood I 
itheir end. 

18 Surely "thou didst set them in 











m Job 21. 15; 34.9; 35.3; Mal. 3.14—n Psa. 
26,6.——9 Heb. my chastisement was.—o Kccl. 





wealth to the supply of human wants 
and the gratification of the natural de- 
sires. The unequal distribution of pro- 
perty has always been a great stum- 
blingblock to weak faith and a worldly 
mind. 

13. Verily I have cleansed my 
heart in vain— “Verily” has tlhe 
force of wholly. Wholly in vain have I 
cleansed my heart. So it appeared, but 
this was his temptation: in verses 1, 22, 
after the temptation, he asserts the 
contrary. Washed my hands in in- 
‘nocency—In protestation of innocen- 
ey. The allusion is to Deut. xxi, 6, 7. 
Compare Matt. xxvii, 24; Psa. xxvi, 6. 
The Septuagint understands this as 
the language of personal experience, 
not as that of a representative man, 
and introduces “ And I said, Verily I 
have washed,” etc. 

14. Have I been plagued—I who 
have endeavoured after innocency and 
righteousuess, (verse 13,) while the 
wicked “are not plagued like other 
men,” verse 5, which see on the word 
“plagued.” And chastened every 
morning —‘‘ Chastened ” must be tak- 
en in the sense of rebuked, censured, for 
so it appeared to him, as Psa. xxxix, 11; 
Proverbs iii, 11. ‘ Every morning” is 
put for every day, daily. This appa- 
rent smiting and rebuking the righteous 
every day, while the wicked live in af- 
fluence and ease, is the complaint of the 
Chireh only in times of special and 
prolonged persecution and oppression, 
such as the nation was now suffering. 
See introduction. 3 
- 15, If I say, I will speak thus— 
Tat is, If I say within myself, (as Psa. 
xiv, 1,) that [ will openly declare thus— 
make this statement. I should offend 
—The same cautious reserve of speech 
is observed, Psa. xxxix, 1,2. The He- 
brew word “ offend,” means to betray, 
to deal falsely with, and thus it is trans- 
lated in every case but two in our Eug- 





| body of the truly spiritual Israel. 








8, 17.10 Heh. 7@ was labour in mine eyea, 
——> Psa. 77, 13.—g Psa. 37. 38.—? Psa, 35. 6. 
lish Bible. Aud to openly declare as 
dogma that which was only a tempta- 
tion under powerful pressure, would 
be to act like the wicked, or those 
who had fallen away to the wicked, 
and thus deal falsely, or betray God’s 
children into the hands of their scof- 
fing enemies. The generation of thy 
children—Or, thy sons, sons of God, 
Deut. xiv, 1; 1 John iii, 1; the total 
To 
have openly spoken, according to his 
doubts, would have placed him outside 
of the family of the true Israel, while 
his reserve and patient inquiry restored 
his faith and saved them. ; 

16. When I thought to know this 
—The psalmist gives himself to medi- 
tation, and to weigh this matter which 
so perplexed him. It was too painful 
for me—Literally, Jt was grievousness, 
or labour, in my eyes: his unassisted 
reason could not trace it out, and it 
remained to him a mystery. See Eccles. 
Vill, LT; Jobrxi, 7. 

17. I went into the sanctuary of 
God—Tnhe word “sanctuary ” is in the 
plural in Hebrew, which indicatos that 
there were holy places where the word 
of God was read and taught. It may 
signify the total collection of the tem- 
ple buildings, or other sacred places 
in the land for synagogue services. But 
the age of synagogues dates later than 
the occasion we have assigned to this 
psalm. If Psalm Ixxiy belonga to the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest of 
Judea, as is quite probable, then verse 8 
proves that synagogues were. earlier 
than the captivity. But the hoty pluces 
of the text were probably the places 
within the temple buildings essigned 
for public teaching. It was here, in 
the sanctuaries, that the psalmist ob- 
tained the explanation of God’s equal 
ways with men. Thenunderstood I 

“their end—The “end,” here, is the 
period following the term ‘nation of life, 
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slippery places: thou castedst them 
down into destruction. 19 How are 
they drought into desolation, as in a mo- 
ment! *they are utterly consumed with 
terrors. 20 ‘As a dream when one 
awaketh; so, O Lord, "when thou 
awakest, thou shalt despise their im- 
age. 
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21 Thus my heart was ’ grieved, and 
I was pricked in my reins. 22 “So 
foolish was I, and “ignorant: I was as 
a beast }2 before thee. 23 Nevertheless 
I am continually with thee: thou hast 
holden me by my righthand. 24 * Thou 
shalt guide me with thy counsel, and af- 
terward receive me fo glory. 25 Whom 





8s Num. 17. 12, 13; 1 Sam, 28, 20; Job 20. 23, 25; 
Isa. 21. 3, 4. é Job 20. 8; Psa, 90,5; Isa, 29. 7,8. 
—uw Psa. 78. 65.—v Verse 3. 








that future where the results of this life 
are reached. The Hebrew word is 
clearly marked with this eschatological 
signification. See Psa. xxxvii, 37,38; 
Prov. xvi, 25; xix, 20; v, 4-11, (Eng- 
lish version, at the last.) 

18-20. In these verses there is a 
rising climax in the description of the 
doom of the wicked. Surely—An- 
swering to verily in New Testament. 
Slippery places—The figure is that 
of a narrow path along mountain crags 
where the rocks are smooth and treach- 
erous. Thou castedst them down 
—The fall of the wicked is not acci- 
dental, nor simply consequential. God 
casts them down. 
law now interferes. 


19. How are they brought into. 
desolation—Literally, How have they 
The strongest | 


been for a desolation! 
possible mode of expression. Not an- 
nihilation, but the utter ruin of their 
plans, their pleasures, their hopes. and 
their proud positions of power. In a 
moment—The suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of their downfall anyments 
their fears, so that now they are ut- 
terly consumed with terrors. 

20, As a dream when one awak- 
eth—So unreal, so wnwortliy of their 
wakeful thoughts, it is soon dismissed 
and forgotten. O Lord, when thou 
awakest— To judgment. Image— 
Shadow, phantom. So unreal is their 
prosperity. 

21. Thus my heart was grieved 
—~Heart and reins are herein paral- 
lel terms, denoting the inmost nature, 
—the mind and soul, the intellective 
and sensitive being. The psalmist’s 
“heart” was “grieved,” and his “reins” 
were pierced.” His mental sufferings 
were intense at being tempted to doubt 
the justice of God’s ways. The Hebrew 


particle translated “thus,” (verse 21.) | times used auverbially, as J udg. xix, 5 


The stroug arm of, 





w Psa. 92. 6; Proy. 30. 2.-—1! Heb. J knew 
not.—12 Heb. with thee,—@ Psa, 32.8; Isa. 
58, 8.—y Phil 3. 8. 
connects with verse 16, and resumes 
the description of himself before he 
‘“‘went into the sanctuary of God,”—a 
condition which his now enlightened 





and awakened mind is shocked to con- 


template. 

22. Foolish.,.ignorant...as a beast 
—Strong terms, expressive of his blind- 
ness and stupidity in his deceived and 
doubting state. 

23. Nevertheless Iam continual- 
ly with thee — Notwithstanding my 
unreasonable and even brutish con- 
duct, yet “all this while I have been 
particularly considered and cared for, 
and in a special and eminent manner 
supported, by thee.’"—Hammond. The 
expression, “I am continually with 
thee,” as Hengstenberg says, ‘is not 
self praise, but praise of the divine 
compassion and faithfulness in keeping 
him,” as the second hemistich explains. 

24, Thou shalt guide me— This 


is at once the language of restored 


confidence and consecration, Hence- ° 
fort! the wisdom of God, not his own 
sinister reasonings, should be the gov- 
erning and directing power of his life. 
And afterward receive me to glory 
— Glory,” here, must be understood 
in its sjiritual and eschatological sense 
as the blessedness which the godly shall 
receive alter death, and is the oppasite 
of the pleasures and rewards of wicked 
men. ‘I'he whole conte xt requires this, 
and it is implied in the verb * receive,” 
the same word as is used of Enoch, 
(Gen. v, 24,) “ For God took him,” and 
Psa, xlix, 15, “(God shall redeem my 
soul from the power of the grave, for 
he shall veceive me; ” instances in which 
no other sense cun be given than that 
of final blessedness with God. Sms 


(ihar,) translated after, (which is some- 
’ 
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have I in heaven but thee ? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire besides 
thee. 26 *My flesh and my heart fail- 





2 Psalm 84. 2; 119. 81.—13 Heb. rock. 





and sometimes as a preposition, as 
Zech. ii, 8,) must here be taken as an 
adverb. Thisaccords with commenta- 
tors generally, and with the author- 
ized English Version. All attempts to 
translate the word prepositionally are 
obseure and unsatisfactory, as in the 
following examples: ‘ After honour 
(glory) thou takest me,” that is, after 
it as an aim, and so “ Thou takest me 
and briagest me in its train,” (Heng- 
stenberg,) or, “Thou leadest me after 
glory,” (Hitzig, Ewald.) Such ren- 
derings give no appreciable sense, and 
are as opposed to the scope of the au- 
thor as to the analogy of revelation 
and the facts of history. It is not to 
any state or result in this life that 
God has ever yet led his suffering, 
spiritual Church, as the ultimate goal 
of spiritual aim and desire, or as an 
antidote to temptation such as had well 
nigh stumbled the psalmist. Besides, 
as translations, the quotations just 
given cannot be accepted. The first, 
(“after honour [as an aim] thou tak- 
est me,”) is unintelligible; and the sec- 
ond, (Thon leadest me after glory,”) 


uses nips, (lakahh,) in an unauthorized 


-gense. The word occurs about nine 
hundred and fifty times in the Old 
Testament, and never means lead, but 
always to take, take away, receive, bring, 
ete. The proper word for lead, 7), 


(nahhah,) had already been used in the 
previous member of the verse. “Thou 
shalt guide [/ead] me with thy counsel.” 
The life to ceme alone can explain the 
words of the psalmist. The coun- 
sel of God, which was to “guide” 
him henceforth, still involved that 
mysterious purpose of providence 
which allowed the wicked to prosper 
in contempt of God, while the right- 
eous should often remain in affliction 
and oppression. But the discovery 
of the “tend” of the wicked (see on 
verse 17) had corrected his error and 


7 
eth: but God is the strength of my 
heart, and* my portion for ever. 

27 For, lo, >they that are far from 








a Psalm 16, 5; 119. 57.-—b Psalm 119 155, 





restored his staggering faith. In this 
faith he now submissively wilks on, 
led by “the counsel of God,” still un- 
explained, till the rewards of a futcre 
life should unfold all and compensate 
all. See notes on Psalm xxxvii. With 
this view the closing verses coincide. 

25. Whom have I in heaven but 
thee—Hebrew, Who in the heavens [is] 
tome? That is, as an object of trust, 
or a saviour. None upon earth— 
Thus the heavens and the earth—a 
Hebrew phrase for the total universe 
—offer no object of final trust, no de- 
liverer, but God. Besides thee — 
Either to the exclusion of thee, or in 
conjunction with thee. The psalmist’s 
faith and desire not only rest ou God, 
but centre in him only. 

26. My flesh and my heart fail- 
eth—“ Flesh” and ‘‘heart” contrasted, 
as here, embrace the total makeup of 
man. In biblical psychology ‘‘ heart” 
ig used for the innermost, or central, 
life of man, and must comprehend here 
the united psychical and spirit life, as 
“flesh” does the physical and organic. 
Faileth—The word is used variously 
for to come to an end, to faint, to pine, 
to languish. The failing of the “ flesh” 
would be the going out of animal life, 
and the failing of the “heart” the 
sinking of the innermost being into 
doubt and despair. Both would result 
without God. Strength of my heart 
—tUebrew, Rock of my heart. Psalin 
xviii, 2. Against this factng of nature 
faith finds in God its rock. Mly por 
tion for ever—Hebrew, Jy portion to 
elernity. This is spoken of both flesh 
and heart, soul and body —a trium- 
phant hope of eterna life. “It is clear 
as day that this passage contains the 
germ of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion.” —Delitzsch. Compare Job xix, 
25-27. 

27. They that are far from thee 
—Tie far-off ones. Exacily the New 
Testament description of the heathen 
world w:thout the knowledge of God. . 
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thee shall perish: thou hast destroyed 
all them that °go a whoring from thee. 
28 But it is good for me to “draw 
near to God: I have put my trust in 
the Lord Gop, that I may ° declare all 
thy works. 





o Exodus 84. 15; Numbers 15. 39; James 4. 4. 
—d Heb. 10. 22. é Psalms 107, 22; 118. 17,— 
10r, A Psalm for Asaph to give instruction. 
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PSALM LXXIV. 
1 Maschil of Asaph. : 
GOD, why hast thou * cast us off 
for ever? why doth thine anger 
>smoke against ‘the sheep of thy pas- 
ture? 2 Remember thy congregation, 


aPsalm 44, 9, 23; 69. 1, 10; 77. 73 Jeremiah 
ae 37735. er ci Deuteronomy 29, 2).—c Psa, 
5. 7; 100. 3, 











Acts ii, 39; Ephes. ii, 13, 17. All 
them that go a whoring from thee 
—lIsrael is the spouse of God, and fall- 
ing away to idolatry is breaking the 
marriage vow. The figure is common, 
(Jer. iii, 14; compare Hxod. xxxiv, 15; 
James iy, 4; Rev. xvii, 5,) and is the 
intensified parallel of ‘far from thee” 
in the first hemistich. 

28. Good for me to draw near 
to God—Literally, and I, nearness to 
God to me is good: that is, the ulti- 
mate good, the sum of all conceivable 
good, the summuwm bonum of the an- 
cients—a clear declaration of the un- 
selfish and absolute morality of Bible 
religion. Not a religion of external 
rewards and honours, and of selfish 
aspirations and longings for paradisiacal 
bliss, but of communion and fellow- 
ship with God, whether it be on earth 
or in heaven. It stands opposed here 
to the distance and alienation fiom God 
of verse 27. The first and closing verses 
of the psalm are thus beautifully coin- 
cident. That I may declare all thy 
works—The Septuagint and Vulgate 
add, ‘‘in the gates of the daughter of 
Zion;” the highest function of a re- 
deemed Church, and God’s living prot- 
est against all atheism in form or 
spirit throughout the ages, and all 
faithlessness and doubt in his tempted 
saints. 
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The historic ground of this psalm is 
found in 2 Chron. xxxvi, 17-20; Jer. 
lii, 4-16. It seems properly to stand 
first in the order of those psalms which 
commemorate the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the temple by the Chaldeans, 
and is intimately connected with Psalm 
Ixxix. The author, who was of the 
fanuly of Asaph, must be supposed to 
be with the multitude of the exiles on 


have come to that province. Verses 
1-3 are an earnest prayer for divine 
interposition in behalf of his Church; 
verges 4-8 are a more detailed de- 
scription of what the enemy had done; 
verses 9-11 are a bitter cry of distress 
that iu all their troubles God has not 
seemed to reveal himself by any offer 
of help or. promise of relief; verses 


12-15 are a rehearsal of God in their— 


national history for the encouragement 
of faith; and verses 16, 17, for the 
same end, are a recognition of him as 
Creator and general ruler of the worlds. 
At verse 18 the direct prayer is re- 
sumed, aud with humble pathos con- 
tinued to the end. 

TirLeE: Maschil of Asaph—aA fit- 
ting title for a lesson of ¢nstruction, the 
most serious of any to which the na- 
tion had ever been called to listen. Its 
Asaphic origin appears, not ouly in its 
didactic style, but “in the contemplation 
of Israel as a flock, and the predilec- 
tion for retrospective references to Is- 
rael’s early history.”—Delitzsch. 

1. Why hast thou cast us off for 


ever— Tlie rejection and desolation — 


appeared absolute and without remedy. 
See verses 3, 10. In the first three 
verses the psalmist utters a fervent 
prayer, which is suspended by the re- 
citals of verses 4-9, and then resumed 
to the end. Sheep of thy pasture-— 
See Psalm lxxx, 1. Smoke—Compara 
under Psalm Ixxx, 4. The smoulder- 
ing ruins of the temple and city filly 
illustrated the dark and fiery breath of 
wrath. 


2. Thy congregation—That is, thy - 


Church. Compare Psalm xxii, 22; 
Hebrews ii, 12. Purchased — The 


language is that of endearment. Deut. — 


ix, 29; Psalm Ixxviii, 54. Compare 
Isaiah xiii, 3: “I gave Egypt for thy 
ransom,” 


\ ; Rod of thine inheritance — 
their way to Babylonia, or recently to | —“ The inheritance 10d is the staff with 


yo 


“A 


~ an thou hast dwelt. 
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“which thou hast purchased of old; the 
2°rod of thine inheritance, which thou 
hast redeemed; this mount Zion, where- 
3 Lift up thy feet 
unto the perpetual desolations; even all 
that the enemy hath done wickedly in 
the sanctuary. 

4 ‘Thine enemies roar in the midst 
of thy congregations ; * they set up their 
ensigns for signs. 5 A man was famous 





d Exodus 15.16; Deut. 9, 29.—2 Or, tribe. 
—eé Deut. 32. 9; Jer. 10. 16. —/fLam. 2, 7. 
—_— ea 6. 27.— 4 1 Kings 5. 6; Jeremiah 





‘ which the inheritance is measured; 
the land surveyor’s rod. Hzekiel,xl, 3.’’ 
—HWlengstenberg. See Rev. xi, 1. The 
word rendered “rod” in the original 
olten stands for tribe, and also for scep- 
~tre, either of which makes a good sense 
here. 

3. Lift up thy feet — Hasten thy 
footsteps to the places utterly desolate. 
This lifting up of the foot, [or hand,] 
implies the purpose of doing some- 
thing, as in Gen. xh, 44: “ Without 
thee shall no man lift up his hand or 
foot [that is, to execute a purpose] in 
all Kgypt.” The lifting up the foot is 
sometimes for trampling down, in judg- 
ment; but here for haste to witness the 
work of the enemy, with the implied 
idea of recompense. See Psalm vii, 5; 
Dan. viii, 7. Perpetual— Without end, 
eternal. Verse 1. So the desolations 
appeared to the crushed spirit. In 
the sanctuary — The desolations 
reach even to the temple. 

4, Thine enemies roar—Having 
taken the city and entered the temple, 

~ the fierce cry of the soldiery was like 
the roaring of wild beasts. In the 
midst of thy congregations—Here 
to be understood of the places of assem- 
bly of the people for worship, chiefly 
the temple and its courts. They set 
up their ensigns for signs— They 


- have erected their military standards, 


bearing the insignia of their gods, as 
trophies or signals of victory, in the 
holy places. This was a direct chgl- 
-lenge to Jehovah, on the part of the 
heathen conquerors, to deliver his peo- 


_ ple if le could, as in verses 10, 18, 22. 


See Psalm lIxxix, 10; Isaiah x, 13; 
Hab, i, 11, 16. 
5. Lifted up axe3 upon the thick 


Vou. V.—16 


* according as he had lifted up axes upon 
the thick trees. 6 But now they break 
down ‘the carved work thereof at once 
with axes and hammers. 7% *3They 
have cast fire into thy sanctuary, they 
have defiled ' by casting down the dwell- 
ingplace of thy name to the ground. 
8 “They said in their hearts, Let us 
‘destroy them together: they have 
burned up aii the synagogues of God 





71 Kings 6, 18, 29, 82, 35.—2 Kings 25. 9. 
— 3 Heb. They have sent thy sanctuary into 
the fire.—1 Psalm 89, 39.-—m Psalm 83. 4,-— 
4 Heb. break. 





trees—The description, in verses 5, 6, 
is to this effect: The temple appeared 
as when-one had lifted up exes in a 
thick wood. for they had struck down 
the beautiful carved work and panel- 
ling of the temple with hatchets ahd 
hammers, with the indifference of a 
woodman. ‘This was with a view to 
despoiling it of its costly ornaments 
preparatory to setting it on fire. See 
this despoiling detailed, Jer. lii, 17-23. 

7. They have cast fire into thy 
sanctuary—The temple was fired one 
month after it was taken. Jer. lii, 
12,13. This fearful month witnessed, 
before the eyes of the now captive na- 
tion, the horr.ble work of demolishing 
and despoiling by the enemy. The 
dwellingplace of thy name— An- 
other title of sanctity and endearment 
for the temple. or sanctuary. 

8. They said...Let us destroy 
them together— We will destroy thenr 
at once, or utterly; that is, all the sa- 
cred places of Jehovah. They have 
burned up all the synagogues of 
God in the land—tThe synagogue 
proper dates during and after the cap- 
tivity, and the word is not to be taken 
here in the restricted sense whicl it 
afterward received, but in the general 
sense of sacred places of meeting, or as- 
sembly, perhaps like the proseuche— 
places of prayer—mostly in the open 
field, or by the river side. Thus, Acts 
xvi, 16: ““As we went to prayer,” 
tpocevyyy, to the place of prayer. Such 
oratories they might have had before 
the exile. Germs of them appear in 
the time of Samuel. 1 Samuel ix, 12; 
x, 5. Later, the ‘schools of the proph- 
eis” were gatherings for instruction 
and devotion, open, it would seem, to 
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in the land. 9 We see not our signs: 
"there is no more any prophet: neither 
ts there among us any that knoweth how 
long. 

10 O God, how long shall the adver- 
sary reproach? shall the enemy blas- 
pheme thy name for ever? 11 ° Why 
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withdrawest thou thy hand, even thy 
right hand ? pies it out of thy bosom, 
12 For ? God is my King of old, work- 
ing salvation iu the midst of the earth. 
13 ‘Thou didst 5 divide the sea by thy 
strength: ‘thou brakest the heads of 
the *dragons in the waters. 14 Thou 





m1 Sam, 3.1; Amos 8, 11. 
p Psa, 44. 4.—g¢ Exod, 14. 21, 





o Lam, 2, 3,— 





all who would come. Such gatherings 
also seem implied in 2 Kings iy, 23, 
and other places. But ‘synagogues 
of God” certainly is not a happy ren- 


dering of Se ayin, which simply 


means, meetingplaces of God. In Lam, 
ii, 6, it is rendered ‘ places of the as- 
sembly.” The root of the verb means 
simply to gather, particularly at sed 
times and for religious purposes; 
though in Psalm Ixxv, 2, it applies to 
a judicial assembly, or court. The ob- 
ject of the enemy was, as alluded to in 
the text, to destroy all places of reiig- 
ious worship or resort, and break up 
and annihilate all vestiges of the He- 
brew system of religion. 

9. We see not our signs—The 
word rendered “our signs” implies 
tokens or answers of prayer, of a gen- 
eral character, connected with the in- 
stituted ordinances of worship. These 
they had not, now that. their temple 
and altars were destroyed, and they in 
exile. There is no more...proph- 
et—For Jeremiah did not accompany 
the exiles, but was released at Ramah 
and returned to Mizpah. Jer, xl, 1-6. 
Ezekiel, however, did live and prophesy 
among the exiles of Mesopotamia, by 
the river Chebar, or Chaboras, (Hizek. 
i, 1-3,) but did not go into Babylonia. 
The complaint strongly indicates that 
the psalm was written after Ezekiel’s 
‘death, and before Daniel came into pub- 
lic repute as a prophet. Neither is 
there among us any that knoweth 
how long—They did not know how 
long the captivity was to continue, 
though Jeremiah had foretold it, (Jer. 
xxv, 12,) and afterward wrote to the 
exiles more specifically as to the time. 
Jer. xxix, 10. For the same cause the 
disciples understood not the Saviour’s 
prediction of his own death and suffer- 
ings. Luke xviii, 31-34. It was against 








5 Heb, break.—r Isa, dl. 9,10; Ezek, 29. 33 
32, 2.-—6 Or, ehales, 





their traditional faith, not against their 
sacred writings, and they had not 


risen to the height of the new Jispen- — 


sation. 
10. See note under verse 4. 


1l. Pluck it out of thy bosom— — 


With the orientals the hand in the 
bosom indicates a state of rest, inac- 
tion. ‘In the folds of the garment, in 
front of the body, they keep their little 
valuables, (see Psa. xxix, 12, and note,) 
and there, when they are perfectly at 
ease, they place their hands.”—Rolerts. 
12. For God is my King of cld, 
ete.—Having finished his specia! prayer 
against his enemies, in which he strug- 
gles with the “crying contradiction 
between the present state of things 
and God’s relationship to Israel,” (De- 
litzsch,) the psalmist now proceeds to 
draw comfort, aud fresh argument for 
divine interposition, from a review of 
the times when God was Israel’s King, 
working salvation in the midst of 
the earth. 
13. Thou didst divide the sea— 
He begins with the deliverance from 
Egypt. Could their deliverance now 
from Babylon be greater? Could not 
the sume God even now restore them? 
Verses 13-15 are a historical review of 
God’s providence; verses 16, 17, of his 
providence and power in nature. Thou 
brakest the heads of the dragons 
—Or, crocodiles, the symbol of Keypt. — 
Isa, li, 9; Ezek. xxix, 3. In the wae 
ters—Hebrew, upon the waters; in al- 


lusion to those river and sea monsters — 


who lie with their heads exposed above 
water, See verse 14. 

‘14. Leviathan—A different word 
in the original from “dragons” in pre- 
ceding verse, but of similar import. 
In Isaiah xxvii, 1, it is described as 
a serpent, crooked and tortuous, \ut 


crocodiles often present that form — 


So Job xxvi, 13. These names are 
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brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, 
and gavest him *¢o be meat ‘to the peo- 
le inhabiting the wilderness. 15" Thou 
didst cleave the fountain and the flood: 
‘thou driedst up 7 mighty rivers. 16 The 
,day is thine, the night also ¢s thine: 
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“thou hast prepared the light and the 
sun. 17 Thou hast *set all the borders 
of the earth: ¥thou hast § made summer 
and winter. 

18 *Remember this, that the enemy 
hath reproached, O Lorp, and that * the 








s& Num. 14. 9.7 Psa. 72. 9.—w Fixod. 17.5.6; 
Num. 20. 11; Psa. 105. 41; Isa, 48. 21. » Josh, 
3. 13.—7 Heb. rivers of strength. 





w Gen. 1. 14,2 Acts 17, 26.—vy Gen. 8, 22, 
—8 Hebrew, mde them.—e Verse 22; Rev. 
16. 19.—a Psa. 39. 8, 





not given according to scientific clas- 
sificativn, but generally signify sau- 
rian monsters of any kind, and are here 
used interchangeably. In Psa. civ, 26, 
it evidently means a mammal of the 
Mediterranean, the whale, which for- 
merly inhabited thatsea. Gavest him 
to be meat to the peopie inhabiting 
the wilderness—The Egyptians prop- 
er held the crocodile sacred, and wor- 
shipped it as a god, hence they never 
ate its flesh. But others, like the in- 
habitants of the city of Elephantine, 
in Upper Egypt, of whom Herodotus 
speaks, (book ii, sec. 69,) freely ate it. 
But we may take “people” in the figura- 
tive sense of Prov. xxx, 25, “ The ants 
are a people not strong,” and apply the 
term to the wild beasts of the desert. 
The crushing the head of the crocodile 
and throwing out the carcass as com- 





mon food for desert men or beasts, was 
the contempt which Jehovah inflicted 
upon its worshippers. 

15. Driedst up mighty rivers— 
This was done when he dried up the 
rivers of the desert after having mirac- 
ulously created them. See note on 
Psa. Ixxviii, 15, and when he “dried up 
the waters of Jordan.” Joshua iv, 23. 

16. The day is thine — From a 
glance at God in history the psalmist 
ascends to Godin nature. Faith rises 
upon these steps of ascent, and pleads, 
Cannot the God of history interpose 
now as of old? Cannot the God of day 
and nicht, of sun and earth, of summer 
and winter, restgre his own people? 
Thou hast prepared the light and 
the sun—Tvhe light, even the sun. So 
the Hebrew particle is often used. 

18. Remember this—The issue is 








































































































































































































































































































































































































TuRTLEDOVE, (See page 244.) 
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foolish people have blasphemed thy 
name. 19 Ohvdeliver not the soul ° ot 
thy turtledove unto the multitude of the 
wicked « ° forget not the congregation of 
thy poor for ever. 20 ‘Have respect 
unto the covenant: for the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations 
of cruelty, 21 Oh let not the op- 


6 30 Song 2. 14. —c Psa. 68, 10.—d Gen. 17. 
% 8: Lev. 26, 44, 45; Psa. 106, 45; Jer. 33. 21. 
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pressed return ashamed: let the poor 
and needy praise thy name. 22 Arise, 
O God, plead thine own cause: © re~ 
member how the foolish man reproach- 
eth thee daily. 23 Forget not the voice 
of thine enemies: the tumult of those 
that rise up against thee *increaseth 
continually. 





e Verse 18; Psa, 89. 51.—9 Heb. ascendeth, 
Jonah 1, 2. 





between thee and these idolaters. They 
have reproached and blasphemed thy 
name. O consider this! 

19. Turtledove—The emblem of in- 
nocence and fidelity, but here used as 
the emblem of helplessness, timidity, 
and mourning. See on mourning, Isa. 
xxxviii, 14; Hzekiel vii, 16. Israel is 
represented as like the turtledove, the 
smallest of the dove family, unable to 
offer resistance or self-defence, bemoan- 
ing their guilt and sufferings. Congre- 
gation of thy poor—Same as denoted 
by “‘turtledove;” and is another appeal 
for help, grounded on their helplessness 
and their relation to God. 

20. Hlave respect unto the cove- 
nant—Hebrew, Look to the covenant. 
Comp. Gen. ix, 16, ‘And I will look upon 
it”—the bow—‘ that I may remember 
the everlasting covenant.” But the ref- 
erence is to the covenant, (Gen. xvii, 7,) 
“To be a God unto thee and to thy 
secd after thee.’ Their present condi- 
tion seemed wholly in violation of the 
covenantengagements. But God never 
forgets his promise. Psa. exi, 5; Dan, 
xi, 4. Faith now goes back to this 
ground of all their Church relations 
and national hopes. For the dark 
places of the earth — Hebrew, The 
darknesses, the plural for emphasis. 
Those regions where God is not known 
nor his law obeyed. All religions and 

- all infidelity which reject the one true 
God, aud man’s accountability to him, 
have ever been against humanity, cruel 
and selfish, as all history attesis. 

22. Thine own cause—Again the 
issue is urged as between sehovah and 
the gods of the heathen, and the 
“cause” is thrown upon him. The 
chastened importunity of the prayer 
closes with a tone of subdued and 
plaintive appeal. 
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Nothing is more clear than that this 
psalm was written on occasion of some _ 
great national deliverance, which was 
wrought directly by the interposition 
of Jehovah, “who putteth down one and 
setteth up anotler.” Its tone is trium- 
phal, breathing a spirit of faith in God 
and of fidelity to the principles of t¥ie 
theocracy, saddened only by the deso- 
lated state in which the land and peo- 
ple were left (verses 2, 3) by the war. 
The fresh joy and quickened faith 
contrast with the “Arise, Jehovah, 
plead thine own cause,” of Psalm 
lxxiv. The danger now passed, thie 
review of the most evident work of 
God becomes more calm, and the mind 
turns to the shattered state of the na- 
tion, and the policy of restoration to be 
adopted. Throughout we must suppose 
the king speaks as the vicegerent of 
God. The dignified pathos, the didac- 
tic tone, and the strongly historic 
stamp, place it with the model lyrics 
of Asaphic origin. We are at once 
pointed to the time of Hezekiah, and ~ 
the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army, 
as its most probable historic occasion. 
See 2 Kings xix, 35-37; 2 Chron. 
xxii, 21-23; Isa. xxxvi, xxxvil. See 
introduction to Psalm Ixxvi. Verse 1 
is a thanksgiving, and a confession 
of God’s presence with his Church; 
verses 2, 3 contain a pledge of fidelity 
to the theocracy in the administra- 
tion of government; verses 4-8 are 
an admonition to the haughty oppres- 
sor, and a profession of the psalmist’s 
faith in God during the impending 
danger; vers:s 9, 10 express renewed 
pledges of faithfulness to God and 
the principles of the theocracy; the 
who'e dividiug into four unequal 
strophes, * 
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PSALM LXXV. 
To the chief Musician, 1 Al-taschith, 2 A Psalm 
or Song 3 of Asaph. 
[ NTO thee, O God, do we give 
thanks, unto thee do we give 
_ thanks: for that thy name is near thy 
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wondrous works declare. & 4When [ 
shall receive the congregation I will 
judge uprightly, 3 The earth and all 
the inhabitants thereof are dissolved: 1 
bear up the pillars of it. Selah. 

4 I said unto the fools, Deal not fool- 








10r, Destroy not.—2 Psa.57, title—3 Or, for 


TitLE: To the chief Musician— 
This assignment to the overseer of 
the temple music, with the strong 
Asaphic character of the psalm, would 
of themselves place it after David’s 
day, and before the Chaldean invasion, 
leaving the reign of Jehosaphat or 
Hezekiah as the only possible times of 
its origin. Al-taschith, (destroy not,) 
may be understood as a Davidie motto, 
(see titles of Psalms I vii, lviii, lix,) here 
copied by Asaph, and applied, not 
merely a8 the air or tune to be used, 
but as an admonition to the pride and 
ambition of conquerors who threaten, 
as the Assyrian did Jerusalem, to de- 
stroy innocent nations. See Isa. xxxvi. 

1. Give thanks—The first prompt- 
ing of a pious heart, and the first trib- 
ute due to God for his wonders. Thy 
name is near — Objectively, when 
faith waits for promised succour, as in 
Isaiah xxx, 27, the anticipated coming 

“name of Jehovah ;” and subjectively, 
in the consciousness of his presence. 
The former sense suits historically the 
state of Hezekiah after Isaiah had de- 
livered the promise, (Isaiah xxxvii,) and 
the latter such experience as is recorded 
Pgalm Ixv, 4. 

2. When I shall receive the 
congregation — We must certainly 
recognise the historic ground of verses 
2 and 3, before any spiritual or pro- 
phetic sense is admissible. The king 
is speaking to God. He states what 
he will do when he shall take his si at 
in the assembly, namely, perform the 
highest function of his office faithful- 

ly. ‘ Whien I shall receive,” or take 
the place of authority in the stated 
assembly for the administration of 
justice, I will judge uprightly. 
He first thanks God for deliverance, 
then his heart turns to his distracted 
people, and, as God’s minister to them, 
he pledges uprightness of decision, This 
is part of his gratitude offering. All 





Asaph.—4 Or, When I shall take a set time, 





nations have had their times of restor- 
ing order and prosperity after the 
shattering effects of war, and this 
example of the pious king of Judah 
is worthy of universal adoption as the 
soundest state policy. 

3. The earth and all the inhab- 
itants...are dissolved—A iigurative 
description of a wasted country and a 
dispirited people. Dissolved —Melied, 
become faint with fear and discomagement. 
Psalm evii, 26; Hzek. xxi, 15. Isaiah 
xiv, 31, “Thou, whole Palestina, art 
dissolved :’” this latter is spoken of this 
same or a subsequent Assyrian inva- 
sion. Harth—The land—the “earth” 
so far as relates to Hebrew territory. 
To the eye the desolation seemed 
world wide. I bear up the pillars 
of it—I adjust its pillars. The king 
still speaks in the name of God. 
Every thing iu the kingdom is shaken 
and thrown out of order except the 
throne. From this solid centre and 
basis the reconstruction of government 
aud the restoration of order and pros- 
perity must proceed, “The pillars 
and foundations of the earth signify 
those fundameutal laws which are es- 
sential to the existence and wellbeing of 
society.” — French and Skinner. The 
lofty image here employed is often used 
to denote the shaking or overthrow of 
governments. Psa. xlvi, 2; lxxxii, 5; 
Jer. iv, 23-27, It is quite common 
for interpreters to apply this to God, 
or to Christ as king, as speaking of 
himself and of mankind; but it is 
a safer method of interpretation to 
follow the historic and literal sense 
where it adequately meets the import 
of the language. To spiritualize his-' 
toric facts does not interpret them; but 
the underlying moral of history is of 
universal application, and both fact 
and moral are given in holy Scripture 
to illustrate the divine government. 

4, I said unto the fools—The king 
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ishly: and to the wicked, * Lift not up 
the horn: 5 Lift not up your horn on 
high: speak not with astitt neck. 6 For 
promotion cometh neither from the east, 
nor from the west, nor from the ®south. 
7 But God is the judge: °he putteth 
down one, and setteth up another. 8 For 
4in the hand of the Lorp there is a cup, 
and the wine is red; it is * full of mix- 





@ Zech. 1, 21.—5 Hebrew, dexert.—) Psalm 
50.6; 58. 11.—c 1 Sam, 2. 7; Daniel 2. 21. 
adJob 21. 20; Psalm 60. 8; Jeremiah 25, 15; 








still speaks as God’s vicar. I said to 
the haughty, who by reason of their 
siiccesses had grown insolent. Deal 
not foolishly—Scornfully, bouastfully. 
Lift not up the horn—Toss not hiyjh 
your horn defiantly, as the infuriated 
bull, “from a sense of your strength, 
and with intention to strike.”—Heng- 
stenberg... Speak not with a stiff 
neck— With an arrogant neck, a hard 
neck, a neck of impudence. The allu- 
sion is to the lofty tossing of the head 
of the bison, (when brought to bay,) 
displaying the pride and strength of 
his powerful neck. 

6. For promotion—Same word as 
“lift,” in verses 4 and 5. He warns 
his enemy not to “lift”? up himself in 
pride and scorn, for the true lifting wp, 
or “promotion,” is from God only. 
Verse 7. Hast...west...south—An 
enumeration, not of the cardinal 
points of the compass, but of those 
quarters from whence the contest 
for supremacy among the nations 
arose, so far as the Hebrews were 
alfected by it, namely, the Assyrians 
and Babylonians on the “east;” the 
Egyptians on the ‘ west,” or south- 
west as to southern Palestine or the 
kingdom of Judah, and the Arabians 
and Mthiopians on the “south.” All 
these powers had been more or less 
calied into activity by the invasion of 
Seunacherib, and from time to time 
warred against Israel. The south— 
The Hebrew word is wilderness, but is 
a designation of Arabia. 

1. God is...judge—Comp. 1 Sam. 
ii, 6-8. 

8. A cup...red—The emblem of 
wrath. Psulm lx, 3; Rev. xiv, 10. 
Mixture—Alluding to the practice of 
drugging wine to make it more intoxi- 











ture; and he poureth out of the same: 
‘but the dregs thereof, all the wicked 
of the earth shall wring them out, and 
drink them. 

9 But I will declare for ever; I will 
sing praises to the God of Jacob. 10 All 
the horns of the wicked also will I cut 
off ; du¢ * the horns of the righteous shall 
be exalted. 


Revelation 14. 19; 16, 19.—~e Proverbs 23. 30, 
——f Psalm 73, 10.—g Psalm 101. 8; Jeremiab 
48, 23.—/ Psalm 89, 17; 148. 14. 


cating. Isa. v,11,22. Wring...out 
—That is, shall press the dreys, or lees, at 
the bottom of tlhe cup, to extract the 
last drop. See Isaiah li, 17, 22. 

9. I will declare—JZ will make 
public; it shall be the prominent fact 
of my reign and the confession of my 
lips. 

10. All the horns of the wicked 
... will I cut off—Conforming my 
administration to thine, I also will 
break of ‘the horns’’—destroy the 
official power of such wicked persons 
as rise contemptuously against thee, 
thus setting at defiance all the laws 
of the commonwealth, as well as the re- 
ligion established by thy authority, and 
will cherish and promote suchas faith- 
fully keep thy laws. This breaking 
the horns of the wicked and setting up 
the righteous, is a Dayidie vow and 
maxim of government, (see Psalm ci,) 
and purely theocratic. The reader 
must not take this as a declared pur- 
pose to persecute men for want of re- 
ligious faith, but a statement of the 
psalmist’s settled policy not to honour 
with office in the government men 
whose loose principles and vicious 
habits will make them hurtful to the 
liberty and virtue of others, and unfit 
them to administer impartial law. 
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Little need be said of the subject and 
occasion of this psalm, which answer 
to those of Psalm Ixxv as face answers 
to face in a glass. The chief mark of 
distinction is, that this psalm treats, 
with freshness of delineation, the phys- 
ical circumstances of the overthrow of 
Sennacherib’s army, while Psa. lxxy, 
looking from the moral standpoint, con- 
templates the folly and daring blas 
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PSALM LXXVI. 
To the chief Musician on Neginoth, A Psalm 
or Song 1 of Asaph. 


N * Judah is God known: his name 
is great in Isracl. 2 In Salem also 


1 Or, for Asaph.—a Psalm 48, 1.—bd Psalm 


phemy—of the Assyrian monarch, the 
supremacy of an avenging Providence, 
and the responsibilities of the throne in 
thie re-establishment of order and gov- 
ernment over a wasted and distracted 
people. Some intimations of Psalm 
lxxv would seem to place that com- 
position prior to the catastrophe, but its 
general tone of reflective piety, coupled 
with the ever-present care for restora- 
tion and righteous government, better 
betit the meditations of the pious king 
alter the event. See introduction to 
Psalms Ixxv and xlviii for Scripture 
reference to the historical occasion. 
Artistically, our psalm bears the stamp 
of finish. Delitzsch calls it “‘a model 
of symmetrical strophe-structure.” It 
falls into four strophes of six lines 
each, ending with verses 4, 7, 10, 13, 
respectively. As to its argument, or 
subject matter, verses 1, 2, are an ex- 
pression of (tod’s presence and great- 
ness in his Chureh; verses 3-10 detail 
the physical circumstances and awful 
inajesty of the judgment; verses 11, 12 
are an éxhortation to renewed fidelity 
to him. 

Tire: On Neginoth—Vor the ac- 
companiment of stringed instruments ; 
the Septuagint adds, “A song for, or in 
respect to, the Assyrian. 

1. In Judah is God known—The 
glory of Israel, tllen and now, is the 
knowledge and confession of an actu- 
ally present God and Saviour. His 
presenze supposes the fulness of his 
works of grace.. Israel—Now repre- 
sented only by the kingdom of Judah, 
the ten tribes having already gone into 
captivity. 

2. Salem—The ancient name of Je- 
rusalem, here poetically recalled. Gen. 
xiv, 18; Heb. vii,1. His tabernacle 
—Such only it was when David first 
removed the ark to Mount Zion, (2 Sam. 
vi, 17; and such was God’s dwelling 
place during David’s life. 
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is his tabernacle, and his dwellingplace 
in Zion. 3 There brake he the ar- 
rows of the bow, the shield, and the 
sword, and the battle. Selah. ; 

4 Thou at more glorious ard exs 
cellent ‘than the mountains of prey. 








46. 9; Ezek. 39. 9.—ce Ezek, 38. 12, 13; 39. 4. 


3. There brake he the arrows— 
The adverbial particle, De, (sham,) 


“there,” is not to be understood of the 
place where the miracle of destruction 
was wrought, but of that whence the 
miraculous power emanated, namely 
Zion, or Salem, and should be translated 
thence, from thence. Thus, “ His dwell- 
ing-place in Zion. Thence brake he,” 
ete. So the word is used, Gen. xi, 8, 
“The Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence;”’ und Gen. xxvi, 17, “ Isaac de- 
parted thence.” It is from his dwelling- 
place God hears and answers prayer. 
It is a lofty conception of Zion as the 
throne of Deity. Arrows of the bow 
—Hebrew, Flames, or lightnings of the 
bow, that is, flaming or flushing arrows, 
a description not uncommon of fur- 
bished weapons. Job xxxix, 23; Nah. 
iii, 3. Comp. Eph. vi, 16. And the 
battle—Wither poetically for the weap- 
ons of war, or directly the war itself. 
This latter is the true idea. Tle shiv- 
ered the battle; that is, ended the war 
by one stroke, iu destroying tlhe war- 
riors. See Hosea ii, 18, (Heb. ver. 20,) 
and the parallel passage Psa. xlvi, 9. 
4. Mountains of prey—t'lie verse 
is elliptical and obscure, but literally 
the words would seem to mean. moun- 
tains where beasts of prey abounded 
and held high carnival. Song of Sol. 
iv, 8. Others suppose the referenve is 
to mountains whose rocky dens offered 
a retreat for robbers where they could 
bestow their plunder, and from which 
they issued forth. In either case the 
metaphor is easily deduced, The lan- 
guage is applicable to the haughty in- 
vaders who had spread terror through- 
out the nation, making it a war of 
plunder as well as of conquest, and 
who, probably, had stored their spoils 
in fortified high places, here called 
“mountains of prey ””—equal to plunder 
mountains. Stanley supposes refer 


= 
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5 ‘The stouthearted are spoiled, ¢ they 6 At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both 


have slept their sleep: and none of the 
:men of might have found their hands. 


the chariot and horse are cast into 
dead sleep. '% Thou, even thou, art to 








@ Isa, 46.12.—e Psa, 13. 3; Jer. 51. 89.—/ Exod. 


15. 1, 21; Ezek. 89. 20; Nahum 2.13; Zech. 12. 4. 





ence is made to the “armory” of the 
“house of the forest of Lebanen” on 
Zion, where were displayed the shields 
ol mighty men. See Song of Sol. iv, 4; 
Isa. xxii, 8. Hammond takes the idea 
to be, that God is more glorious in 
power and majesty than the strong 
mountain fortifications where the ene- 
my made hisrendezvous. Hither sense 
might be accepted, though the first 
Seems most natural. 

5. Stout-hearted are spoiled — 
Instead of making plunder of God’s 
people they themselves are become a 
spoil. Slept their sleep—Their per- 


petual sleep, the sleep of death. Jer. 
li, 39-57. None... have found their 
hands—They found not “their hands” 
in the sense of discovering, bringing 
back to light, a lost object, though the 





least degree of self-consciousness would 
have sufficed for this; nor yet in the 
sense to have power over, as the word 
may signify. 1 Sam. xxiii, 17; Psa.xxi,9. 
These mighty men, whose name had 
been the terror of the nations, now 
had neither consciousness to discover, 
nor ability to use, their hands. The 
words are in contrast with their boasted 
strength and skill. 

6. The chariot and horse—Oaval- 
ry and the war-chariot were the terror 
of ancient warfare. Dead sleep— 
The word indicates a profounder sleep 
than is natural, (Dan. viii, 18; x, 9,) 
and the language intimates that the 
judgment was not heralded by any 
alarm. Whatever physical cause was 
used, if any, it occasioned no distur- 
bance of the camp. Silently, at the re- 
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be feared: and *who may stand in 
thy sight when once thou art angry? 


8 "Thou didst cause jadgment to be 
heard from heaven; ‘the earth feared, 
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and was still, 9 When God «arose to 
judgment, to save all the meek of the 
earth. Selah. 

10 'Surely the wrath of man shall 








g Nah. 1. 6.—A Ezekiel 38. 20.—72 Chron, 


20, 29, 30. 


buke of Jehovah, from a deeper sleep 
than was natural they siept the sleep 
of death. See note on Psa. xlvi, 6. 

7. When once thou art angry— 
From the moment of thy anger, or when 
ouce thine anger forms itself into a pur- 
pose - Time, with God, is nothing. He 
ean do in an instant, as by the fiat, ‘‘ Be 
light,” (Gen. i, 3,) as easily as in a thou- 
saud years. ‘‘He looketh on the earth, 
and it trembleth.” Psalm civ, 32. He 
touched the Assyrian camp, and they 
slept the sleep of death. 

8. Judgment to be heard from 
heaven—The case was a clear one. 
No delay of secondary causes. The 
judgment fell like a bolt from heaven. 
No one, not even Sennacherib, doubted 
it was of God. The earth feared, 
and was still—A sublime conception 
of the majesty of God. “When he 
arose to judgment” the tumult was 
hushed, the din of war ceased. Silence 
and fear pervaded the earth, when God 
arose for the ‘“‘meck” ones. See on 
Psa. xlvi, 10. 

“The Babylonian Talmud hath it, 
that this destruction of the army of the 
Assyrians was executed by lightning; 
and some of the targums are quoted for 
saying the same thing. But it seems 
most likely that it was effected by bring- 
ing on them the hot wind which is fre- 
‘quent in those paris, and often, when 
it lights among a multitude, destroys 
great numbers of them in a moment, 
as it frequently happens in those vast 
earavans of Mohammedans who go 
their anitual pilgrimages to Mecca,”— 
Prideauz, And the words of Isaiah 


_ (xxxvii, 7,) which threatened Sennach- 


erib witli a “blast” from heaven, seem 
to denote the same. The poet has tle 
same: 


“For the angel of death spread his wings on 
the blist, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he 


passed.” 
The account of Herodotus, (book ii, 
chap. 141,) 450 years before Christ, that 





Xk Psalm 9, 7-9; 72, 4.-—l See Exodus 9. 16; 
18. 11; Psa. 65, 7. 

“‘so immense a number of mice infested 
by night Sennacherib’s camp that their 
quivers and bows, together with what 
secured their shields to thvir arms, were 
gnawed in pieces,” and thus rendered 
the army powerless, while it corrobo- 
rates the great fact of the catastrophe, 
and calls Sennacherib by name, is in- 
correct as to the circumstances, and 
puerile. See on Psa. xlvi. 

10. The wrath cf man _ shall 
praise thee—As furnishing an occa- 
sion for the display of the divine char- 
acter and attributes in delivering his 
people and punishing sin, and hence 
the increased praises of the triumphant 
righteous. So of Pharaoh, Exod. ix, 16, 
and chaps. xiv and xv. Remainder 
of wrath—A passage much tortured 
by interpreters. Is the wrath of man, 
or of God, here intended? ‘This de- 
pends upon the signification of the 


word an, (hhagar,) rendered restrain. 


in the common version. Its literal and 
usual sense is, to gird on, to bind. In 
this sense God is supposed to gird on 
the remainder of his wrath, not required 
for the present judgment, in order to 
new and further vengeance upon his 
enemies. But this certainly would not 


be DOIN non, ‘the wrath of man,” 


which is the subject, and most literally 
defined. The word admits the sense of 
“restrain,” and the connexion requires 
it. Furst, though proposing another 
reading of the text, derives the sense 
“restrain” from the cognate Arabic and 
Syriac roots, and says, ‘The significa- 
tion of to restrain proceeds from to bind,” 


and renders non NNW, the remnant 


of hostile wrath. which would give what 
we conceive to be the exact idea. So 
Phillips: ‘The word may denote gird- 
ing in the sense of restraining.” Cal- 
vin: ‘More simple is the interpretation, 
that although the enemies cease not to 
breathe cruelty, yet shalt thou impede 
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praise thee: the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain. 11 ™ Vow, and 
pay unto the Lorp your God: “let 
all that be round about him bring 





resents 2unto him that ought to be 
eared. 12 He shall cut off the spirit 
of princes: °fe zs terrible to the kings 
of the earth. 





m Eccl. 5. 4-6.—vn 2 Chron, 32, 22,23; Psalm 


68. 29; 89. 7.2 Heb. to fear.—o Psa. 68. 35. 





and restrain them, that they shall not 
be able to bring their attempts to pass.” 

1l. Vow, and pay unto the Lord 
—aAs the fittest return for all his bene- 
fits. Psalm exvi, 12-14; Hosea xiv, 2. 
Bring presents unto him—<According 
to Asiatic custom, taxes and tribute 
often take the form of presents, which 
the governors of provinces bring to 
their sovereign. They are a token of 
submission and loyalty. Thus, those 
who ‘brought no presents to Saul,” re- 
fused to acknowledge him as their 
king. 1] Sam. x, 27. See Pra. Ixviii, 29; 
Ixxii, 10. The invasion of Sennacherib 
had been brought on by Hezekiah’s 
having cast off the tributary yoke of 
Assyria, which Ahaz, his father, had 
wickedly assumed, and, in doing so, 
had revolted from Jehovah. Hezekiah 
now exhorts the nation to bring tribute 
to Jehovah, their only lawful sovereign. 
2 Kings xvi; 2 Chron. xxviii, 16-25 ; Isa. 
vii, 1-12. Round about him—That 
is, the surrounding nations on every side 
of Judea. Let Jehovah be confessed 
by them and by all people to be the sn- 
preme God, And such should have been 
the effect of this miracle, especially in 
regard to Assyria; but it failed, as had 
also the preaching of Jonah about one 
hundred years before To-day men 
are digging out the buried ruins of 
Nineveh, the proud capital, from the 
overlaying mounds of rubbish by which 
its very site had been lost from history ; 
and among its inscribed and sculptured 
stone slabs are found the records and 
memorials of this same Sennacherib, his 
war with Hezekiah, and his siege of 
Lachish. 

12, Cut off the spirit of princes— 
The breath of princes, as in Job ix, 18; 
Psa. civ, 29. Or, the spirit of princes 
may be taken for the ambition, haughti- 
ness, pride, of princes. “God puts an 
end to the defiant, arrogant bearing of 
the tyrants of the earth, and becomes 
at last the feared of all ihe kings of 
the earth.” —Delitasch. 
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There are no historic allusions in 
this psalm by which to identify it with 
its proper occasion, but its internal 
marks are strongly drawn. It is not 
of himself that the author speaks, only 
as he shares the common calamity, but 
of the people, and from the depth of 
the national heart. It is as if the na- 
tion spoke cut its griefs through him. 
As to the subject of the psalm, it con- 
sists of two divisions. The first (verses 
1-9) details the sorrows of the nation 
and their dispirited state; the second _ 
(verses 10-20) is an attempt to rally 
faith and re-assure hope by a retrospect 
of God’s early mercies and wonders to 
his people. Verse 10 is the transition 
point of the psalm. But this trouble of 
the nation, which is the burden of, half 
the song, was deep and overwhelming, 
(verses 2, 3,) and had been of long con- 
tinuance—so long that hope had nearly 
died out. (Verses 7-9.) The language 
employed to give utterance to discour- 
aged faith, on account of the delays of 
avenging providence, fits only the pe- 
riod of the captivity. Besides other 
strong forms of expression, the words 


nbiy and n¥2, elernity, for ever, and in 


an accommodated sense, indefinite time, 
ayes, are here applied to the continu- 
ance of the national affliction. They 
are used freely in the psalms of the 
captivity ; as Psalms xiii, 1; xiv, 23; 
Ixxiv, 1, 3, 10,19; Ixxv, 5: ixxxix, 4€; 
all of which date from that gloomy pe- 
riod. Once only does David use tha 
former word in his darkest hour, (Psa. 
exliii, 3,) and once the latter oceurs in 
the time of Hezekiah, when the ten 
tribes had already gone into exile. Psa. 
xliv, 23. It would be the petulance of 
unbelief to employ such terms on ocea- 
sion of a recent or a transient affliction. 
They denote long-standing calamities ; 
or such, at least, as seem without rem- 
edy, and which stand in apparent painful 
contradiction of the divine covenant. 


= 


_ PSALM LXXVII. 
To the chief Musician, 1 to Jeduthun, A Psalm 
; 2of Asaph, 
CRIED * unto God with my voice, 
even unto God with my voice; and 
he gave ear unto me. 2°In the day of 
_my trouble I *‘sought the Lord: *my 


1 Psalms 59 and 62, title.-——2 Or, for Asaph. 
——da Psalm 3. 4. 


Tn the present psalm, language exhausts 
itself in setting forth the greatness and 
the continuance of the trial, the severest 
point of which is, that God does not 
seem to notice it, does not interpose, 
though it stands directly against his 
covenant and name. We must refer it 
to the time of Belshazzar, when the 
Jews were in reproach, and even Dan- 
iel was forgotten at court. Hammond 
quotes Rabbi Kimehi: ‘‘ This psalm is 
spoken in the dialect of the captives.” 

Titte: To the chief Musician— 
This might have been prefixed to the 
psalm by the author, or by Ezra, after 
the return of the exiles, when the reg- 
ular temple service was reorganized ; or 
we may suppose some provision for 
music might have been made in con. 
nexion with the synagogue service 
which originated during the exile, in 
which the sons of Jeduthun lad their 
place. The people certainly had their 
sacred music and musical iustruments 
in Babylon, (Psa. exxxvii;) and Jedu- 
thun, to whom the musical perform- 
ance of this psalm is assigned, who was 
probably the son of Merari, belonged 
to the third division of David's choir, 
(1 Chron. xxiii, 5, 6,) whose sons per- 
formed on the harp. 1 Chron. xxv, 1, 3. 
His descendants were among the cap- 
tives, aud returned and resumed their 
place in the sacred choir in Nehemiah’s 
time. Neh. xi, 17. But as the Hebrew 


title reads, not (5) to or of Jeduthun, 
but (oy) upon Jeduthun, the designation 


here may be to some instrument or 
musical key or mode, or the particles 
may be considered interchangeable. 
See on title of Psalms xxxix and Ixii. 
1. I cried unto God—" My dis- 
tresses were great, and I had none but 
God to go to.’—Hammond. He gave 
ear unto me—‘The rabbinical con- 
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sore ran in the night, and ceased not: 
my soul refused to be comforted. 3 1 
remembered God, and was troubled: I 
complained, and ‘my spirit was over- 
whelmed. Selah. 4 Thou holdest mine 
eyes waking: Iam so troubled that I 
cannot speak. 


d Psalm 60. 15.—c Isaiah 26, 9, 16.——3 Heb. 
my hund.—d Psalm 142, 3; 143. 4, 





struction takes the verb as a peculiar 
form of the imperative, (hear thou meé,) 
which suits better the feelings of the 
psalmist as not having yet received the 
answer to prayer. The complaint goes 
on to verse 9, and the subsequent part 
of the psalm describes only the triumph > 
uf faith, not the formal fulfilment of 
his request. Compare Hab. iii, 17-19. 

2. In the day of my trouble I 
sought the Lord—Not only the depth 
of the psalmist’s sufferings is here in- 
dicated, such as God only could relieve, 
buthis true piety. His troubles brought 
him nearer to God. Psalm 1, 15. My 
sore ran in the night—Hebrew, My 
hand was stretched out all night ; thatis, 
in the posture of earnest supplication. 
Psa. xliv, 20; Ixxxviii, 9. Ceased not 
—Rested not. Compare the painfulness 
of the attitude with Exod. xvii, 11, 12. 

3. I remembered God, and was 
troubled—Or, moaned. This remem- 
brance of God corresponds to his seek- 
ing him in the previous verse, and the 
trouble, or mounting, to the stretching out 
of his hand, specimens of poetic paral- 
lelism. He was “troubled” because 
God was now withdrawn and hidden 
from him. I complained—Hebrew, 
medituted, same word as is rendered 
“commune,” verse 6. To meditate is 
to hold a subject steadily before the 
mind, to consider it in all its relations; 
more intensive than remember; thus, 
“1 remembered God and was troubled ; 
I meditated and was overwhelmed.” 

4, hou holdest mine eyes wake 
ing—7Zhou holdest the watches, or guards, 
of my eyes; that is, my eyelids. Sleep 
is God’s merciful gift, (Psa. cxxvii, 2,) 
and wakefulness is here confessed as a 
judgment, I cannot speak—But he 
could moan, as in verse 3. The ex- 
tremes of loud moaning and speechless 
silence indicate the paroxysm and ex- 
cess of his sorrow. 
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5 °1 have considered the days of old, 
the years of ancient times. 6 I call to 
remembrance ‘my song in the night: 
€I commune with inine own heart: and 
my spirit made diligent search, 7 > Will 
the Lord cast off for ever? and will he 
ibe favourable no more? 8 Is his mer- 
ey clean gone for ever? doth * his prom- 
ise fuil 4tor evermore? 9 Hath God 
‘forgotten to be gracious? hath he in 
anger shut up his tender mercies? Selah. 


10 And I said, This 7s ™ my infirmity. 
but I will remember the years of the ~ 
right hand of the Most High. 11 "1 
will remember the works of the Lorn: 
surely I will remember thy wonders of 
old, 12 I will meditate also of all thy 
work, and talk of thy doings. 

13 °Thy way; O God, zs in the sane- 
tuary: P who is so grexs a God as' our 
God! 14 Thou art the God that doest 
wonders: thou hast declared thy strength 





é Deut. 32.7; Psa. 143. 5; Isa. 51, 9.—/ Psa. 
42. 8.—g Psa. 4. 4.—A/A Psalm 74. 1.—7 Psalm 
85. 1.—s Rom. 9. 6. 


4 Heb. to generation and generation ?-— 
Z Isa, 49. 15.—7m Psa. 31. 22.7 Psalm 143, 5. 
—v Psa. 73. 17.—p Exod. lo. 11. 








5. Ihave considered the days of 
old—lI recount the providence of God 
toward the nation in ancient times, 
and contrast with that its present for- 
saken condition. 

6. My song in the night—In my 
happier days my nights were often 
spent in praise and thanksgiving, now 
in mourning or silent grief. This ap- 
plied to the nation in comparing their 
earlier his'ory with their present state. 
These meditations levd the psalmist to 
the earnest inquiries of verses 7-9, to 
ascertain if the known ways of God 
with his people offer any hope in the 
present distress. 

7. Will the Lord cast off for ever 
—Hebrew, to eternity. The word is one 
of the strongest to denote endless du- 
ration. Will he be favourable no 
more — A strong negative, agreeing 
with the former member ‘in intensity. 

8. Is his mercy...gone for ever 
—“ For ever,” here, is another of the 
class of strongest Hebrew words to 
denote eternal duration, and never oc- 
curs but once (Psulm xliv, 23) in such 
connexion, except in the psalms of the 
captivity. In Psalm lxxiv it occurs 
four times, (verses 1, 3, 10, 19,) also in 
Ixxix, 5; lxxxix, 46. Flor evermore 
—Hebrew, to generation and generation. 

9. Forgotten to be gracious... 
shut up his tender mercies— He 
asks whether it is, then, all at an end 
with God’s loving-kindness and prom- 


ise, at the same time saying to himself 


that this, nevertheless, is at variance 
with the unchangeableness of his na- 
ture and the inviolability of his cove- 
nant.” —Delitzsch. Here end the dark 
questionings of his agitated mind. 

10. The tone of the psalm abruptly 





changes. The remaining portion de- 
scribes the grounds of his faith and 
hope. This is my infirmity—Liter- 
ally, This is my disease; that is, my 
complaint and despondency are the nat- 
ural outworkings of my excessive suf- 
ferings. Wears of the right hand of | 
the Most High—The transition is ab- 
rupt, like Habakkuk iii. The ellipsis is 
supplied, in our English version, by the 
words, ‘‘ But I will remember,” which 
is in analogy with verse 11. The idea 
is, that he would rally and sustain his 
faith and hope by recalling the great 
works of God toward his people of old, 
and his original purpose concerning 
them, This was a common antidote 
to unbelief and despair during the cap- 
tivily, as the psalms of that period 


show. snibn, (hallothee,) tran-lated in- 


jirmity, in Piel takes the sense of en- 
treaty, supplication, and many read it, 
“This is my endreaty—the years of the 
right hand,” ete. But the sense already 
given seems most natural and most in 
accordance with the connexion. By 
changing the Hebrew acceuts Dr. Co- 
nant reads the verse: 
“ And I said, This is my infirmity! 
Years of the right hand of the Most Nigh 
Will 1 commemorate—the deeds of Jah, . 
For I will remember thy wonde:s of old.” 
11. The works of the Lord—He 
brew, Zhe duings of Jah. A poetic ab- 
breviation of Jehovah, which appears 
in the earlier Hebrew poetry. Exodus 
xv, 2 and xvii, 16, and often in the 
psalms. x 

13. Thy way—The way of God is 
his historical path, or mode of dispen- 
sation, especially in redemption. In 
the sanctuary—The word is rurely 
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among the people. 15 %Thou hast’ abroad. 


with chine arm redeemed thy people, 
the sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah. 
16 "The waters saw thee, O God, the 
waters saw thee; they were afraid: the 
depths also were troubled. 
clouds poured out water: the skies sent 
out a sound: ‘thine arrows also went 
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18 The voice of thy thunder 
was in the heaven: ‘the lightuings light- 
ened the world: "the earth trembled 
and shook. 19 Thy way is in the sea, 
and thy path in the great waters, ¥ and 
thy footsteps are not known. 20 * Thou 
leddest thy people like a flock by the 
hand of Moses and Aaron, 








@ Exod. 6.6; Deut, 9. 29,—r Exodus 14. 21; 
Josh, 3. 15, 16; Psa. 114.3; Hab, 3. 8—5 Heb. 
The clouds were poured forth with water. 





used in the abstract for holiness, but 
almdst always in the concrete for holy 
name, person, or place. So here it is to 
be understood of the holy place, or sunc- 
tuary. God’s way is in his sanctuary, 
where is the oracle, the living word. 
See Psalm Ixxiii, 17. 

15. Sons of Jacob and Joseph— 
“Joseph,” here, represents the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, (Gen. xlviii.) 
and these, in later times, the kingdom of 
Israel. Psalm lxxx, 2; Isaiah xi, 13. 
“Jacob and Joseph” stand for the to- 
tal Hebrew family. See introductory 
note, Psalm Ixxxi. The thought of the 
psalmist is on the redemption of his 
race. 

16. The waters saw thee—A bold 
figure. The waters saw God fighting 
for his people, and were afraid, or 
seized with pain, as the word denotes. 
Troubled—Aygitated. The word indi- 
cates an irregular motion, like an army 
which trembles, wavers, and staggers 
when stricken with fear. The allusion 
is to the Red Sea passage. Compare 
Psalm civ, 7-9: 

17. The clouds poured out water 
—tThe rain refers to the desert life of 
the people, not to the passage of the 


-Red Sea, which was not in a thunder- 


storm. Psalm Ixviii, 7-9, where see 
note. A sound—Thunder. Arrows 
—Lightnings. A beautiful poetic con- 
ception. Verse 18; Hab. iii, 11; Psa. 
xviii, 14. ; 

18. Earth trembled and shook— 
A description of an earthquake, which 
associates literally with Sinai, not the 
Red Sea. See Hxod. xix, 18; xx, 18; 
Heb. xii, 18, 19. 

19. Thy way is in the sea—So 
wonderful an? unsearchable are the 
ways of God! Pharaoh essayed to 
follow the divine footsteps, and per- 
ished. The true explanation of this 








82Sam, 22. 15; Hab, 3, 11.—? Psa. 97, 4 
uw 2Sam. 22, 8,» Hab. 3. 15, —vw Exod.14, 28, 
—+ Exod. 13. 21; 14.19; Psa. 78, 52; Isa. 63.11, 12, 





sentence is in the last clause of the 
verse: “ Thy footsteps are not known.” 
God had walked through the sea, and ~ 
it had closed and left no track. So his 
invisible footsteps in providence and 
redemption may not be discovered or 
followed by curious and presumptuous 
inquiry. This is the admonition of 
Kecles. vii, 14. 

20. Thou leddest thy people like 
a flock—A beautiful Asaphic figure, 
(Psalm Ixxx, 1,) and a resting of faith 
at last in the great Shepherd of Israel. 
Here the psalm abruptly closes, as if 
the author had left it unfinished. But 
““where our psalm leaves off, Habak- 
kuk, chap. iii, goes on, taking it up from 
that point like a continuation. For 
the prophet begins with the prayer to 
revive that deed of redemption of the 
Mosaic days of old, and in the midst of 
wrath to remember mercy; and, in ex- 
pressions and figures which are bor- 
rowed from our psalm, he then beliolds 
a fresh deed of redemption, by which 
that of old ig eclipsed.” —Delitasch, 
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The monitory and didactic character 
of the psalm mark it, as the title de- 
notes, aS a production of the Asaph 
family. Its object is to unify and 
nationalize the tribes, to which the 
alienating tendencies of the traus-Jor- 
danie portions, added to their nomadic 
proclivities, but, above all, the envious 
and ambitious rivalry of the Ephra- 
imites, offered an ominous resistance. 
To conciliate the tribes and establish 
firmly the government, two points 
must be publicly settled by divine an- 
thority—the sovereignty of the houge 
of David, and the establishment of the 
ark of God and the national worship 
in Zion. This accomplished, by tha 
principles of the theocracy the nation- 


» 
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PSALM LXXVIII. 
1 Maschil 2 of Asaph, 
IVE® ear, O my people, to my law: 
incline your ears to the words of 
my mouth. 2 >I will open my mouth 
in a parable: I will utter dark sayings 
of old: 3 ¢ Which we have heard and 
known, and our fathers have told us, 
4 *We will not hide tHem trom their 
ch ldren, *showing to the generation to 
come the praises of the Lorn, and his 
‘strength, and his wonderful works that 
he hath done. 
5 For ‘he established a testiniony in 
Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, 





1 Psa. 74, title. —2 Or, A Psalm for Asaph to 
ive instruction.—« Isa, 51. 4. Psa. 49.4, 
att. 13. 35.-—ce Psa, 44. 1, d Yeut, 4.95; 6.75 

Joel 1. 3.——e Exod, 12, 26, 27; 18. 8, 14; Josh, 4. 

6, 7.—J Psa, 147. 19. 
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which he commanded our fathers, € that 
they should make them known to their 
children: 6 "That the generation to 
come might know them, even the chil- 
dren which should be born; who should 
arise and declare them to their children : 
7 That they might set their hope in 
God, and not forget the works of God, 
but keep his commandments: 8 And 
‘might not be as their fathers, *a stub- 
born and rebellious generation ; a gen- 
eration 3! ¢hat set not their heart aright, 
and whose spirit was not steadfast with 
God. 

9 The children of Ephraim, being 





g Deut. 4. 9; 6.7; 11. 19,-——r Psa. 102, 18,— 
@ 2 Kings 17, 14; Ezek. 20. 18.—-# Exudus 32. 9; 
33,3; 34. 9; Deut. 9 6,13; 31. 27; Psa. 68. 6.—— 
3 Hebrew, that prepured not their heart.— 
2 Verse 87; 2 Chron, 20, 33. 








al acquiescence would be held secured. 
The argument is put with great care, 
ingenuous boldness, and historical de- 
tail. We therefore date the psalm at, 
or soon aiter, the removal of the ark to 
Zion, 2 Sam. vi. 

TITLE: Maschil—7o give instruction. 
No psalm has better claim to this title. 
The goodness and severity of God, the 
fickleness and inconstancy of man, the 
infinite motives to fidelity, the severe 
rebuke of unfaithfulnmess, are among 
the chief lessons of the stern moralist. 

Verses 1-8 introduce the writer, with 
an announcement of his theme: the 
lessons of piety and moral government 
derived from the history of God’s peo- 


ples Law—(Hebrew, Anim, torah,) 


The word primarily means instruction, 
which is its sense here, though gener- 
ally law, often generically for the whole 
code of Moses, as 2 Kings xiv, 6. A 
parable — Any mode of teaching by 
similitude. See on Psalm xlix, 4, 
Matthew (xiii, 35) applies this verse to 
Christ, and to his mode of teaching. 
Dark sayings — Synonymous with 
parables, here reterriug to those prinu- 
ciples of moral government and re- 
demption couched in types, figurative 
words, or acts, or in unexplaived provi- 
dences. Compare “mystery of God,” 
Rev. x, 7. Of old— Matthew, as 
above, quotes it “frum the beginning 
of the world,” the common expression 
for very ancient tine. Testimony... 
law—Or these terms see note on Psa, 





xix, 7. They are here used as equiva- 
lents, and signify not the code of Mo- 
ses, but that special precept (Deut. 
vi, 6, 7) enjoining the oral instruction 
of children in the written law, by 
which alone the latter would be made 
a lively oracle to the people. The ob- 
jects of this special law are set forth 
verses 7, 8. Their hope in God— 
Their confidence in God, as a God of 
truth and holiness, who will eternally 
stand by the right and punish sin. 
Works...commandments—His acts 
and his published laws. God's acts 
are his comment on his words. Both 
are to be studied and regarded. And 
might not be as their fathers—In- 
struction in the right way is never so 
impressive as when enforced by warn- 
ing of the wrong. Stubborn and re- 
bellious—Two strong words, of equal 
import, describing the very werst of 
characters, The first is a turning Jrom 
or refusing, 98 an unruly animal may tle 
voke—refractory ; the second, incurable 
insubordination, A generation—A 
kind or species of character. Set not 
their heart—Their heart was not es- 
tublished; they were wavering, double- 
minded. Spirit was not steadfast— 
Not faithful, true; literally, not amen _ 
ith God. 

9. The psalmist has introduced his 
subject, and prepared the way for the 
admonitory relicarsal of God’s acts of 
sovereign authority toward the uation. 
The children of Ephraim — The 
reader will remember that the sacred 
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armed, and ‘carrying bows, turned 
back in the day of battle. 10 ™They 
kept not the covenant of God, and 
refused to walk in his law; 11 And 
"forgat his works, and his wonders 
that he had showed them. 12 ° Marvel- 
_lous things did he in the sight of their 
fathers, in the land of Egypt, Pin the 


field of Zoan. 13 ‘He divided the sea 
and caused them to pass through; an 

The made the waters to stand as a 
heap. 14 *In the daytime also he led 
them with a cloud, and all the night 
with a light of fire. 15 +*He clave the 
rocks in the wilderness, and gave them 
drink as owt of the great depths. 16 He 





4 Heb. throwing forth, zm 2 Kin, 17. 15, — 
a Psa.106.13.——o Bxod. ch, 7-12. p Gen, 32.3; 
Num, 13. 22; ver. 43; Isa, 19. 11, 13; Ezek. 30. 14. 





g Exod. 14, 21.—r Exod. 15.8; Psa. 33. 7. — 
8 Exod. 13. 21; 14. 24; Psa. 105. 39.—7# Exodus 
17.6; Num, 20. 11; Psa. 105, 41; 1 Cor, lu, 4. 





ark and tabernacle had abode at Shiloh, 

-within the tribal limits of Ephraim, 
more than 300 years, from the time of 
Joshua (Josh. xviii, 1-10) uutil the 
time of Eli. 1 Sam. i, 3, 9. The ark 
then passed from Shiloh and remained 
at Bethshemesh and Kirjath-jearim 
till David removed it to Zion. 2 Sam. 
vi. From this time the seat of the 
national worship was fixed within the 
tribal limits of Judah. The allusions 
of the psalmist are to the events re- 
corded 1 Samuel iv, which should be 
read in this connexion. The tribe of 
Ephraim was specially reprehensible, 
becanse the ark being within its limits 
the Ephraimites were chiefly responsi- 
ble for its protection; whereas it was 
by a military order that the priests 
brought it into the camp. The chief 
object of the psilmist being to show 
that the protectorship of the ark and 
national worship had passed, by the 
sovereign order of God, from Ephraim 
to Judah, he strikes ut once and bold- 
ly into the heart of his theme, namely, 
the treacherous conduct of Ephraim in 
bringing the ark into the military 
camp, (L-Sam. iv, 3-5,) by which they 
forfeited their rank as tle ruling tribe. 
The allusion is to the events of 1 Sam. 
iv. Armed, and carrying bows 
—Literally, Armed and shooting with 
the bow, as in Jer. iv, 29. The descrip- 
tion is that of an army advancing to 
battle and discharging its missiles as 
they advance. Turned back—‘ Israel 
was smitten, and they fled every man 
into his tent.” 1 Sam, iv, 10. . 

10. They kept not the covenant 
of God—As already stated, they had 
forsaken God, and God had now for- 
saken them, and this was the real cause 
of their cowardice, which is here set 
down as crime. We must understand 


Ephraim, not exclusively, but as the 
leading tribe, and responsible for the 
day’s disasters, especially for the cap- 
ture of the ark, which had been taken 
from Shiloh contrary to the will of God. 

12. As in verses 10, 11, the psalmist 
had charged the defection of Ephraim 
to their forgetting God’s works and 
wonders of oid, so now (verse 12) he 
takes up the nation’s history to show 
that, from first to last, God alone had 
been their deliverer and protector. 
Foan—The Greek Tunis, situated on 
the Tanitiec branch of the Nile, about 
forty miles from the eastern frontier of 
the kingdom, on the beautiful low 
lands, as its name signifies. For its 
antiquity see Num. xiii, 22, At the 
time of the Exodus it was the capital 
of Lower Egypt, and here Moses com- 
muned with Pharaoh. It figures largely 
in the prophets, but is now a heap of 
ruins. The field of Zoan denotes the 
Nome, or province of the city, or its 
suburban lauds. Anciently a rich plain 
extended eastward from the city as far 
as Pelusium, nearly thirty miles. 

13. Waters to stand as a heap—Or, 
as a mound, a piled up mass; or, as in 
Iixod. xiv, 22, 29, as a wall, which im- 
plies also, as the history states, a de- 
fence. Compare Hab. iii, 10. It is im- 
possible, despite modern rationalism, 
to construe the Bible account into any 
thing less than a stupendous miracle. 
We must admit the miracle or abandon 
the history. 

14. He led them—See Psa. ev, 39. 

15. Rocks — The plural indicates 
that the psalmist compresses into one 
the-two miracles, the first at Horeb in 
the first year after the exodus, (Exod. 
xvii, 6,) and the second in the fortieth 
year, at Kadesh, Numbers xx, 1, 11. 
Great depths—The Hebrew word 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































View or eR-Ranan From Tur CLEFT or Ras SUFSAFRH. 
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brought “streams also out of the rock, | andcatsed watersto run down likerivers, 





w Deut. 9. 21; 








Psa. 105, 41. 





signifies ocean depths, abyss, as in Gen.|along the base of Sufsafeh, or farther 


i, 2. Both at Sinai and Kadesh vast 
quantities of water were required; at 
the former place because of the length 
of their stay there, and at the latter be- 
cause there were fewer natural supplies. 
This is specially true ifwe locate Kadesh. 
with Dr. Robinson, at Ain el-Weibeh 
in the Arabah, in the southeast limit 
of Palestine, though this feature of the 
case would be much relieved if we 
adopt Mr. Palmer's hypothesis, and lo- 


‘cate Kadesh at Ain Gadis, (“a name 


which, in meaning and etymology, is 
identical with the Kadesh of the Bi- 
ble,”) seventy miles south by west from 
Ain el-Weibeh, in a 


west at the mouth of Wady el-Lejah. 
Tradition locates it at the latter place. 
From thence the water would flow 
eastward along the base of Ras Sufsa- 
feh, where the winter torrent still flows, 
through a deep-cut channel, into Wady 
es-Sheikh, and thence through Wady 
Feiran into the Gulf of Suez, This 
whole distance of connecting valleys is 
about seventy miles." At the time of 
smiting the rock, the camp of Israel 
was at Rephidim, which we must lo- 
cate, according to some, in the beauti- ° 
ful Wady Feiran, not far from where it 
unites with and receives the waters of 









































region well cultivat- 




















































































































ed in ancient times. 



























































16. Caused wa- 
ters to run down 
like rivers — An | 
important  circum- 
stance for their ready 
supply at all times 
without inundating 
the camp. As in} 
verse 15 the quanti- 
ty of water is men- 
tioned, so is here its 
distribution, a point | 
next in importance . 
for the convenience 
of tents and flocks 
extending several |*%' 
miles down the val- 
ley es-Sheikh. The 
general approach of the Israelites to 
Sinai was from the northwest, and 
must, from the well-ascertained con- 
formation of the land, have been through 
the broad wadies Feiran and es-Sheikh, 
which latter heads at the northeast 
base of Sinai. If we accept Jebel 
Mousa as the place of receiving the 
law, and the cleft at the “nether end” 
of Ras Sufsafeli as the point of its 


proclamation to the people, and the 


vast plain er-Rahah as the audience- 
room for assembling the people, (all 
which seems fully established,) then 
the rock in Horeb from which the wa- 
ters flowed must have been somewhere 


VoL. V.—17 > 











Wapy Ferran. 


es-Sheikh, twenty-miles from Horeb; 
or, according to others, in Wady es- 
Sheikh, twelve miles from the latter 
place; for God had said to Moses, ‘(tu 
on before the people... and I will 
stand before thee there upon the rock 
in Horeb.” Exod. xvii, 5, 6. In obe- 
dience to this order, Moses probably 
took the shorter route, impassable for 
caravans, up the Nagh Hawa, a wild 
gorge leading into er-Rahah from the 
north. After smiting the rock the peo- © 
ple advanced up the circuitous caravan 
route of Wady es-Sheikh, and encamped. 
in its broad plains at Sinai, near to 
where it unites with the great plain 
Owed. 
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17 And they sinned yet more against 
him by ‘provoking the Most High in 
the wilderness. 18 And “they tempted 
God in their heart by asking meat for 
their lust. 19 * Yea, they spake against 
God; they said, Can God furnish a 
table in the wilderness?, 20 ” Behold, 
‘he smote the rock, that the waters 
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gushed out, and the streams overflowed ; 
can he give bread also? can he provide 
flesh for his people? 

21 Therefore the Lorp heard this. 
and *was wroth: so a fire was kindled 
against Jacob, and anger also camo up 
against Israel; 22 Because they *be- 
lieved not in God, and trusted not in his 





» Deut. 9, 22; Psalm 95. 8; Heb. 3, 16, — 
ao Exod. 16, 2.—a Num, 11. 4, 


5 Heb. order.—y Exod. 17, 6; Num. 20, 11. 
#2 Num. 11, 1, 10, a Heb, 3. 13; Jude 5. 











er-Rahah. We may suppose that they 
also oceupied the numerous neighbour- 
ing wadies, many of which were fertile, 
This section of the valley is called, in 
Se.ipture, “ the desert of Sinai.” Exod, 
xix, 1, 2. They were now chiefly in a 
broad, openi valley, in the bed of which 
flowed the copious brook or river from 
the rock Horeb—the same that is al- 
luded to Deut. ix, 21, Exod. Xxxii, 20. 
This stream continued to flow during 
all their stay at Sinai, about eleven 
months. Num. x, 11-13. Comp. Exod. 
xix, 1. During this time we must sup- 
pose that er-Rahah served as an au- 
dience room, where the people assem- 
bled to receive the law from Moses, who, 
for this purpose, is supposed to have 
stood in the notable cleft at the per- 
pendicular front of Ras Sufsafeh. From 
this point, also, they beheld the awful 
scenes of Sinai, for it is said that for 
this purpose “they were brought forth 
out of the camp,” (Exod. xix, 16, 17,) a 
phrase which does not at all comport 
with their tenting in er-Rahah, but ex- 
actly suits their encampment in es- 
Sheikh and neighbouring valleys. From 
the plain er-Rahah the bluff of Ras 
Sufsafeh, the northern terminus of Ho- 
reb, rises abruptly about 2,000 feet. 
The bluff itself is divided by a deep 
chasm into two peaks, and so perpen- 
dicularly does it rise from the plain, 
that one can easily approach and touch 
the mount with his hand. See Heb. 
xii, 18, and compare Exod. xix, 21, and 
xx, 18, 21; Deut. iv, 11. The’plain er- 
Rahah is 4,000 fect above the sea, meas- 
uring over two miles in length by athird 
» to two thirds of a mile in width, and is 
capable, by actual measurement, of fur- 
nishing standing room for 2,500,000 
persons, allowing a square yard for each 
person, (Palmer,) and is hemmed in 


_ on ali sides, except the broad gap of 


wady es-Sheikh on the southeast, by 
“lofty granite ridges, with shattered 
peaks a thousand feet high.” From 
these suggestions, assisted by the ac- 
companying diagram and cuts, the read- 
er may forrn some idea of the locality 
of the camp and miracles alluded to in 
the text. The rock of Horeb is men- 
tioned by the apostle Paul as a type of 
Christ, (1 Cor. x, 4,) from the miracu- 
lousness, copiousness, and the life-giving 
virtue, of its waters. _ 

18. Tempted God—“ They wished 
to put God to the proof, with a view to 
renounce him altogether, in case he 
should not give them what they 
wanted.” — Hengstenberg. And this 
was at their first permanent halting- 
place after leaving Sinai. So soon 
(after three days’ march, Num. x, 33) 
were effaced the awful impressions at 
the giving of the law! Asking meat 
for their lust—The complaint began 
with the “mixed multitude” which 
had followed them out of Egypt. Num. 
xi, 4. The manna sufficed for temper- 
ate and healthful desert life, but meat 
was demanded as a luxury. The his- 
tory says ‘they lusted a lust,” that is, 
they lusted inordinately. Blind appe- 
tite, in man or brute, is unreasoniug, 
impatient, and rebellious. 

19. They spake azainst God — 
And,-in reply, ‘the wrath of God arose 
against them.” Verse 21. Can God 
furnish a table—“ Tor one single meat 
could not content them, unless they 
might delight themselves in manifold 
plenty and variety.”— Calvin. 

20. Instead of gratitude and fuith, as 
the fruit of former mercies, they doult- 
ingly and complainingly challenge the 
power of God to further miracles, 

Verses 23-25 are a description of 
the abundance, suitableness, and) mi- 
raculous method of their former sup- 
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salvation: 238 Though he had com- 
manded the clouds from above, »and 
opened the doors of heaven, 24 °And 
had rained down manna upon them to 
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eat, and had given them of the corn of 
heaven. 25 ® Man did cat angels’ food ; 
he sent them meat to the full. 

26 “He caused an east wind 7 to blow 





vb Gen. 7. 11; Mal. 3, 10.—\c Exod, 16. 4, 14; 
Psalm 105, 40: John 6.813 1 Cor. 10. 3.—46 Or, 


Every one did eat the bread of the mighty’ 
Psa. 103, 20.—d Num. 11. 31.—7 Heb. to go. 








plies, and the ingratitude and cau-eless- 
uess of their complaints. 
24, Manna—Hebrew }1), (man,) ac- 


cording to Gesenius from the Arabic, 
which signifies a portion, gij/t, because 
it was an allotment bestowed from 
Heaven. But more probably, in the 
popular phraseology, (Keil and De- 
litzsch, ) used for 719, (mah,) an interrog- 


ative, who? what? The Israelites did 
not know what to call it, and they ex- 
claimed 4374 12; Whatis this? (Exod. xvi, 


15,) not ‘‘ It is manna,”’as in our English 
version. Josephus says, (Ant., book iii, 
chap. i, see. 6,) ‘The Hebrews call it 
manna, for the particle man in our 
language is the asking a question, What 
is this?” and so the passage should 
read. In form and colour it is com- 
pared to coriander seed, globular, and 
of whitish colour. Num. xi, 7. It is 
not to be confounded with the manna 
now known in merchandise, nor with 
the Arabian manna, a resinous sub- 
stance which exudes from the leaf of 
the tamarisk, or turfa, as described by 
Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, ete., p. 
600) and other travellers, and called in 
Arabie mann. Ehrenberg discovered 
that this manna flows from the pune- 
ture ofan insect. Its colour is a cloudy 
yellow, its taste like honey, and slight- 
ly aromatic. It falls in erystal drops 
fie the trees, and is still gathered by 
the Arabs as a luxury, Though gathered 
in June, Lieutenant Welsted found 
the twigs in September retaining the 
sweetness of the gum. Tle says, in the 
best scasons the quantities gathered 
about Sinai may amount to $9,000 in 
value in the Cairo market. But the 
quantity necessary to sustain the Is- 
racli:es for one week has been com- 
puted to be not less than 15,000,000 
pounds. But neither in quantity nor 
quality does this compare with the Is- 
raelitish manna. Corn of heaven— 
Poetical for manna. 

25, Man did eat—Every “man,” 


without exception. There was no Jack 
at any point to give cause to the com- 
plaint. See Exod. xvi, 16-18. Angels’ 
food—So called because cf its origin 
and of its excellent quality. The 
Septuagint has dptov ayyéAwv, food of 
angels, and so the Vulgate, anyelorum. 
So our English version ; but the Hebrew 
word DAN, (abeereem,) here rendered 


“angels,” is not the word for celestial 
beings, but simply denotes one that is 
physically strong, mighty, whether man 
or beast, as in Jer, viii: 16, Lam. i, 15, 
or figuratively, one that is noble, of 
high rank. 
the text (Hammond) it is a rebuke of 
their complaint of its being “light 
food,”’ unsuited to robust men, (Num. 
xxi, 5;) if the latter, (Gesenius,) it de- 
notes the high quality of their diet, as 
belonging to nobles, princes; and in 
either case is a reproof of their mur- 
murings. 

26. East wind—This refers to ihe 
second supply of quails, Num. xi, 31. 
For the first supply, see Psalm ev, 40. 
According to the Hebrew text, two 
“winds,” from the east and south, were 
called into action jointly, meeting at 
the Israelitish camp. The history sim- 
ply says, ‘‘a wind from the Lord.” 
According to Hebrew usage, a south 
“wind” might come from any point 
between southeast and - southwest. 
The Septuagint and Vulgate have 
“southwest wind.” This would bring 
the quails migrating northward from 
southern Arabia, and the interior of 
Africa, directly over the camp, and be- 
ing weary of wing, and bafiled by an 
easterly ‘‘wind,” they would fall at 
the point required. It is not uncom- 
mon for quails to fly thus in large — 
numbers, and, when weary, they are 
easily killed with a stick by Arab boys. 
In this case the miracle was in giving 
strength and direction to the ‘‘ winds ” 
to ussist their flight to the given time 
and place, and then there to arrest it, 
The quail is a round and plump bird. 


If the former is adopted in ~ 
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test of them, and *smote down the 
10 chosen men of Israel, 

32 For all this ® they sinned still, and 
"believed not for his wondrous works. 
33 ‘Therefore their days did he 
consume in vanity, and their years in 
trouble. 

34 “When he slew them, then they 
sought him: and they returned and in- 
quired early after God. 35 And they 
remembered that 'God was their rock, 
and the high God ™their redeemer, 
36 Nevertheless they did "flatter him 

i Num, 14, 29, 35; 26. 64, 65.—d See los. 5. 15, 


—— Deut. 32, 4, 15, 31. mv Exod, 15, 13; Deut, 
7. 83 Isa. 41, 145 44, 6; 63, 9.—n Ezekiel 33. 31, 


chosen. . .of Israel, which shows how 
strong and deep had been the disaffec- 
tion. 

32. They sinned_still—Namely, at 
Kadesh, (Num. xiv;) and at their second 
arrival at Kadesh, thirty-eight years 
after, (Num. xx;) in their murmur at 
the destruction of Korah and his com- 
pany, (Num. xvi, 41;) and later, in the 
Arabah, south of Mount Hor, (Num. 
xxi, 4—9;) and in the valley of Jordan, 
(Num. xxv, 1,) besides other instances 
of lesser note. Believed not—Did 
not continue in faith. Their chastise- 
ments and their mercies were alike a 
“savour of death unto death.” os 

33. Their days did he consume 
in vanity—During the thbirty-cight 





in the heaven: and by his power he 
brought in the south wind. 27 He 
rained flesh also upon them as dust, and 
8 feathered fowls like as the sand of the 
sea: 28 And he let 2 fall in the midst 
of their eamp, round about their habita- 
tions. 29 *So they did eat, and were 
’ well tilled: for he gave them their own 
esire ; 
_ 30 They were not estranged from 
their lust: but ‘while their meat was 
yet in their mouths, 31 The wrath of 
God came upon them, and slew the fat- 


8 Heb. ford of wing.—e Numbers 11. 2),-— 
um. li. 33.—9 Ileb. made to bow.—10 Or, 
young men.—g Num. chap. 14-17.—/ Ver, 22, 


“about the size of the turtle-dove, (see on 
Psa. cy, 40,) of low and heavy flight, 
much dependent on favorable “ winds”? 
in its migratory passages. In Num. 
xi, 31, “Upon the face of the earth” 
refers t. their low flight over, or above, 
“the face of the earth.” f 

27. He rained flesh ... as dust— 
That is, in profusion. The allusion is to 
the “dust” of tiie sirocco. {n this same 
desert, further north, Dr. Robinson 
says: “At eleven o'clock the wind 
changed to the south, and blew a per- 
fect tempest. ‘ihe atmosphere was 
filled with fine particles of sand, forming 
a bluish haze; the sun was scarcely vis- 
ible, his disk exhibiting only a dim and 
sickly hue. Often we could not see 


































- ten rods around us, and our eyes, ears, 


\ 


mouth, and nose were filled with sand.” 
Feathered fowls—Hebrew, Birds of 
‘wing; which refutes the theory that lo- 
custs, not quails, are in'ended. 

29. Were well filled—Heb., were 
satiated greatly. The language indi- 
cates excess, gluttony, and it lasted an 
entire month. The place was called 
Kibroth-hattaavah—the graves of greedi- 
ness. 

30. They were not estranged 
from their lust—Indulgence never 
cures unlawful appetites, nor awakens 
gratitude to God. 

31. The wrath of God—It does 


- not appear that the plague and mor- 


tality which broke out were wholly a 
natural result of their intemperance, 
but a direct_judgment of God, which 
made their feasting a loathsomeness 
and terror. Flattest of them—Not 
‘only the healthiest and most robust, but 
tke chiefs, or, as in next line, the 


years of their wandering, after the 
sentence of Num. xiv, 28-35, nothing 
is recorded of them except the con- 
spiracy of Korah and his company, 
and a few camp stations. Wanity — 
and trouble fill up the monotonous 
record. Psalm xe, 9. 

34, When he slew them, then— 
The “when” and “then” are emphatic 
words. If we give a more uniform 


rendering to }, (ve,) “then,” “and” 


“but,” in the English version, so as td 
preserve its relation to the contingent 


particle, ON, (eem,) when, if, we get a 


clearer contrast between the character 
of God and that of his people as given 
verses 34-39, Thus: 


When he slew them, then they sought him; 

Then they turned and early sought God ; 

Then they remembered that God is their rock; 

Then [they remembered] God Most Iligh, their 
redeemer ; 

Then they enticed him with their mouth ; 
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‘with their mouth, and they lied unto 
him with their tongues. 37 For ° their 
heart was not right with him, neither 
were they steadfust in his covenant. 

38 ° But he, being full of compassion 
forgave their iniquity, and fren 

| them not: yea, many a time ‘turned he 

his anger away, ‘and did not stir up all 
his wrath. 39 For *he remembered 
‘that they were but flesh; "a wind that 
passeth away, and cometh not again. 

40 Ilow oft did they #4’ provoke him 
in tlie wilderness, and grieve him in the 
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desert! 41 Yea, ‘they turned back 
and tempted God, and *limited the 
Holy One of Israel. 42 They remem- 
bered not his hand, xor the day when 
he delivered them from the enemy: 
43 How "he had }%wrought his signs 
in Egypt, and his wonders in the field 
of Zoan: 44 *And had turned their 
rivers into blood; and their floods, 
that they could not drink. 45 *He 
sent divers sorts of flies among them 
which devoured them; and_ ” frogs, 
which destroyed them. 46 ‘Ile gave 








o Ver. 8.—p Num. 14. 18, 20.—gq Isaiah 48. 9. 
r 1 Kings 21. 29, 8 Psalm 103. 14, 16.—? Gen. 
6.3; John 3. 6.—w Job 7. 7, 163; Jas. 4. 14,— 
11 Or, rebel against him.—v Ver. 17; Psa. 95. 
9,10; Isa, 7, 13; 63. 10; Eph. 4, 30; Heb. 3. 16,17. 








w Num. 14. 22; Deut. 6. 16.—#s Verse 20,— 
12 Or, from «filiction.—y Ver. 12; Psa.105, 27. 
13 Heb. sete Exod. 7. 20; Psa. 105. 29,— 
w Exod, 8. 24; Psa, 105, 31._—D Exod. 8, 6; Psa. 
105. 30.—e Exod, 10, 13, 15; Psa. 105. 34, 35. 














Then with their tongue they did lie unto 


him ; 
tad their heart was not established with 
m; 
Then they were not steadfast in his covenant: 
But he, being merciful, purged their iniquity, 
And destroyed them not; 
And many a time he turned his anger away, 
_ And did not stir up all his wrath; : 
And he remembered that they were flesh, 
A wind going that will not return. 


Their repentance. being extorted by 
the pressure of their judgments, and 
not by conviction and godly sorrow 
for sin, was insincere, fickle, and 
false, and wrought out no reformation 
of life or true obedience. God, there- 
fore, could govern them only with the 
rod and with terror. 

41, Limited—See on verses 18, 19. 
They either questioned God’s power, 
or prescribed to him what to do and 
what not to do. 

43-53. Having surveyed the wilder- 
ness life of the people, (verses 14-42,) 
the author now returns to the wonders 
of Egypt and the exodus, which he 
had already anticipated. Verses 12, 13. 

43, 44. Field of Zoan—See on 
verse 12. Rivers into blood—This 
was the first plague, Exod. vii, 20, 21. 
The plural, vivers, includes the Nile 
with its arms and canals. Isaiah xix, 
6. 7, 8; Ezekiel xxix, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10. 
Whether the waters were literally 
changed to blood, or merely into the 
appearance of blood, (as 2 Kings 
ili, 22, 23,)is not known, but that they 
were chemically changed, and had the 
appearance of blood, is certain, for the 
effect was to kill all fish and water 





animals, and to render the water unfit 
for drink or use. Exod. vii, 19. It 
also symbolized the vengeance of God 
for the innocent blood of his people, 
(Exodus i,) and rebuked the Egypiian 
idolatry, which paid divine honours to 
the Nile, and considered it identical 
with Osiris and the highest God. 

45. Divers sorts of flies—This was 
the fourth plague, Exod. viii, 21. The 
English translation of 34y, (arobh,) 


here and Psalm cv, 31, supposes a 
mixture of species, but the commonly 
accepted derivation of the word by 
modern critics does not jus ify this 
ancient interpretation, but denotes a 
species that stings like a scorpion and 
sucks blood. See Isaiah vii, 18. Clark 
(Zsrael in Egypt, p. 22) would favour 
the common fly of Egypt, which is bad 





Fry or Eeypr. 


enough. Van Lennep (Bible Lands, 
page 323,) supposes “the destructive 


fly called tsallsalya by the Abys- - 


‘> 


‘ 
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also their inerease unto the eaterpil- 
- lar, and their labour unto the locust. 
47 “ile destroyed their vines with hail, 
and their syeamore trees with 35 frost. 
48 ‘He gave up their cattle also to 
the hail, and their flocks to 7 hot thun- 

derbolts. 49 Ile cast upon them the 





d Ex. 9. 23,25; Psa. 105. 38. —14 Heb. killed. 
—1a Ov, gre:tt hai/stones, —e Exod. 9, 23-25; 
Psalm 105, 32.—16 Heb. Je shut up.—l7 Or, 


fiereeness of his anger, wrath, and indig- 
nation, and trouble, by sending eyil 
angels among them. 50 1*He made 
a way to his anger; he spared not their 
soul from death, but gave ' their, life 
over to the pestilence; 51 ‘And smote } 
all the Scsthorn in Egypt; the chief of 





lightnings.—18 Heh. He weighed a path.— 
19 Or, their beusts to the mwrruin, Exodus 9,, 
3, 6.—F Exod, 12. 29; Psa. 105. 36; 186. 10. 








sinians and tsetse in South Africa, 
which kills eattle and horses, and 
attacks men.” The Septuagint reads 
kuvouvtav, dog-fly. The precise species 
is not known. Flies are terrible in 
Feypt and Palestine. Baal-zebub, lord 
of flies, was the god of Ekron, and 
was supposed to protect from flies. 
Frogs—These were by the law “ un- 
elean” and “abominable,” (Levit. xi, 
12, 13,) and emblematic of the “ spirits 
of devils.” Rev. xvi, 13, 14. The vil- 
est creatures were made the instruments 
of the humiliation and sufferings of thie 
Egyptians, 

46, Caterpillar ... locust — If, as 
some suppose, the former word (pn, 


hhaseel) denotes the larva, or cater- 
pillar stage of the locust, then the lat- 


ter word (MAIN, arbeh,) must signify 


the winged locust: but if the former 
be taken for locust, the latter must be 
understood of some particular species, 
like the Acridium peregrinum, more 
terrible for its destructive habits. The 
Septuagint has épvoi37, blight, canker, 
and in Psa. cv, 34, Bpodyoc, a species of 
locust without wings, or otherwise an- 
swering to the unwinged locust when 
it emerges from the caterpillar stage, at 
which time they are as destructive as 
in the mature state, moving along on 
the ground iu vast numbers. In this 
state, Van Lennep says, ‘They are 
correctly pictured on a Babylonian 
gem.” See more on Psalm ev, 34. 

47. Hail—Not uncommonin Egypt, 
but this, for severity, exceeded any hail 
tempest ever known. The miracle con- 
sisted in the unwonted severity of the 
storm, (Exod. ix, 22—25,) and inits being 
foretold. Verse 18. Sycamore—Or fig 
mulberry, or wild fig tree, abounding in 
Egypt. Its leaves are like the mul- 








berry, and its fruit like the fig, afford- 
ing large supplies to the poor, and 
henee cultivated. 1 Chron. xxvii, 28. 
Frost — The Hebrew word occurs 
nowhere else in Scripture, but as it is 
parallel to ‘‘hail” in the preceding mem- 
ber, the obvious climax of the verse 
would lead us to suppose icy hailstones 
of great weight, which destroyed 
animals, and even trees, where the 
common hailstone destroyed only tle 
vine. See Josh. x, 11; Rev. xvi, 21. 
The marginal reading is “great hail- 
stones.” 

48. Hot thunderbolts — The 
word indicates balls, or streams, of 
fire, like redhot coals, as in Hab. 
ili, 5; Song of Solomon viii, 6. It 
was an unparalleled clectrical phenom- 
enon, even for an Kgyptian climate. 
The narrative says, “The fire ran 
along upon the ground.” Exodus 
ix, 23. 

49, 50. Evil angels—That is, good 
angels as the executioners of evil, as 
2 Kings xix, 34; 1 Chron. xxi, 15. It 
is better to understand it thus than to 
personify the physical causes of the 
plague. The idea of wicked angels, Sa- 
tanicagencies, is inadmissible here. He 
made a way to his anger—Literally, 
He weighed a path for his anger. His 
judgments were by due measure, ac- 
curately weighed out, according to 
their sin and the moral ends to be. 
served. See Ley. xxvi, 21-28. But 
gave their life over— Their living ones. 
“Life”’ is to be taken in the conerete 
for things having life. It is parallel 
to soul in the previous member, which 
also should be taken concretely. 

51. Smote all the firstborn—The 
last and effectual plague. ‘The great- 
ness of the judgment, and its singular 
feature in falling only upon the “ first- 
born,” marked it as a direct visitation 
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their strength in &the tabernacles of 
Ham: 52 But made his own pcople 
to go forth like sheep, and guided them 
in the wilderness like a flock. 53 And 
he ‘led them on safely, so that they 
feared not: but the sea * 2° overwhelmed 
theirenemics. 54 And he brought them 
to the border of his ‘sanctuary, even to 
this mountain, ™ which his right hand 
had purchased. 55 "He cast out the 


heathen also before them, and ° divided 


them an inheritance by line, and made 
the tribes of Israel to dwell in their 
tents. 

56 ’ Yet they tempted and provoked 
the most high God, and kept not his tes- 
timonies: 57 But ¢turcd back, and 
dealt unfaithfully like their fathers : 
they were turned aside? like a deceitful 
bow. 58 *For they provoked him to 





7 Psa. 106, 22. i Psa, 77. 20. —zé Exodus 14, 
19, 20.—A: Exodus 14. 27, 28; 15. 10.20 Meb, 
ecorered,—l Exod. 15. 17.—m Psa, 44. 3,— 
2 Psa, 44, 2. . 


of God. Jt struck down the chief of 
their strength, and another step might 
have extinguished the nation. The 
firstborn of beast ineluded their sacred 
animals; the goat, ram, calf, sacred 
bull, crocodile, all were smitten, and 
their gods and worship brought into 
contempt. Tabernacles of Ham— 
A poetical designation of Egypt, called 
Iam, (or the dark skinned race,) after 
its ancestor, (Gen. x, 6,) but otherwise 
-in Ucbrew always Jfizraim, after the 
son of Ham, who settled the country. 
The ancients often designated nations 
according to their colour, the Hebrews 
after their ancestry. Sce on Psa. cy, 23. 

53. Safely...they feared not— 
They had no cause of fear, for God 
was with them. Their exodus was 
not a flight in terror, but an orderly 
march., That their departure was a 
bold measure, humanly speaking, ap- 
pears from all the facts in the case, 
and is thus recognised in the New 
Testament, Heb. xi, 27. But faith in 
God inspired them with superhuman 
courage, 

54. Border of his sanctuary— 
The border of his holy place, that is, 
Canaan, so called because measured by 
line, limited and devoted for ever to 
_the covenanted people for the moral 

ends of God’s great plan of redemption. 
This mountain — Either parallel to 
“holy place,” in the previous hem- 
istich, or the author anticipates himself, 
and the phrase is io be understood of 
the mountains of Judah, in which were 
Zion and Moriah, as the religious cen- 
tre of the nation. See verse 68. 

55. Having reached the border of 
the sacred territory, the psalmist now 
basses rapidly over the settlement of 

















o Josh. 13.7; 19.51; Psa. 136, 21, 22.p Indg. 
2. 11, 12.—q Ver. 41; Ezek. 0. 27, 28. r lios. 
Z. 1,—8 Deut. 32. 16, 21; Judg. 2, 12,20; Ezek. 
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the tribes, and hastens to his ultimate 
object, the moral causes of the remvuyal 
of the ark and tabernacle from Shiloh 
to Zion. Divided them an inherit- 
ance by line—The idea is, that God 
had originally determined everything 
involving the national destiny by his 
own sovereign authority, casting out 
the heathen and giving their land to 
Israel; dividing their tribal and family 
inheritances by accurate méasurement. 
See the history, (Josh. xiii to xxi,) and 
compare Psa. xliv, 1-3, and exxxy, 12. 
Should not, therefore, so grave a mat- 
ter as the location of the ark and tab- 
ernacle be subject to his sovereign 
will? : 

56. Yet they tempted...God— 
Profiting nothing by the nation’s ex- 
perience in the wilderness, the people 
now repeat the follies and incur the 
punishments of their forefathers. The 
Israel of Canaan and the Israel of the 
wilderness are alike. The complaint 
here recorded, is for sins committed 
after the death of. Joshua: Judges 
ii, 7-13. On “tempted,” see on verse 
18, and Psalm xev, 9,10. Provoked 
—Properly, rebelled aguinst. The idea 
is that of active antagonism. See on 
verse 8, and Psalm evii, 11, where the 
same word occurs. 

57. Turned aside like a deceit- 
ful bow—Hebrew, a bow of guile, not 
sending the arrow direct to the mark, 
owing to the unequal strength and 


elasticity of its parts. Hosea vii, 16. 


Or, if we put the bow by metonomy 
for the archer, as in Isa. xxi, 17 and 
elsewhere, it is one who. purposely 
turns the arrow aside from the mark 
—unreliable, treacherous. The most 
common words for siz, both in the Old 


- fundamental idea. 
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anger with their thigh places, and 
moved him to jealousy with their graven 
images. ; 

59 When God heard this, he was 
wroth, and greatly abhorred Israel: 
60 "So that he forsook the tabernacle 
of Shiloh, the tent which he placed 
among men; 61 ‘And delivered his 
strength into captivity, and his glory 
into the enemy’s hand. 62 “He gave 
his people oyer also unto the sword, 

t Deut. 12. 2,4; 1 Kin. 11. 7; 12. 31.—1Sam. 


4,11; Jer. 7. 12, 14; 26. 6, 9.—~ Judg. 18. 30.— 
w 1 Sam. 4. 10.— Jer. 7. 34; 16. 9; 25. 10. 


and New Testaments, (RDN, cpaptia,) 


are derived from verbs which literally 
siznify fo miss, to miss the mark. 
Faithlessness and deceit supply the 
Irregularities in 
worship, immoralities in life, the adop- 
tion of idolatry and heathenish cus- 
toms, deface the history of the Israel- 








_ ites through the period of the Judges, 


to which verses 56-58 exclusively refer. 

59. When God heard—A judicial 
hearing is intended. The cry of their 
sins had come before him, and judg- 
ment could no longer be delayed. See 
1 Samuel ii, 12-36. 

60. He forsook the tabernacle 
of Shiloh—Read the history, 1 Sam. 
iy. The tabernacle had been in Shiloh 
for three hundred years, from the time 
of Joshua. Josh. xviii, 1. It was, after 
the removal-of the ark, taken to Nob, 
(1 Sam. xxi, 1-6;) thence, after the 
death of Samuel, to Gibeon, (1 Chron. 
i, 3, 45) whence it was transferred by 
Solomon to the temple. 1 Kings viii, 4, 
2 Chron. v, 5. The ark was returned 
by the Philistines to Bethshemesh, 
thence to Kirjath, in Judah, and thence 
to Zion by David. 2 Samuel vi. 
Neither ark nor tabernacle ever re- 
turned to Shiloh—a blow from which 
the tribe of Ephraim never recovered. 

61. His strength—The ark of the 
covenant, the most holy emblem of 
God's power, holiness, and presence 
with his people. An obvious refer- 
ence to the capture of the ark by the 
Philistines. 1 Samuel iv. : 

62. He gave his people...unto the 
sword—Thirty thousand fell in the 
battle. 1 Samue’ iy, 10. 

63. The fire consumed their 
young men—Literally, The fire ate 


and was wroth with his inheri‘ance. 
63 The fire consumed their young men ; 
and * their maidens were not 2! given to 
marriage. 64 ¥ Their priests fell by the 
sword; and 7their widows made no 
lamentation. 

65 Then the Lord *awaked as one 
out of sleep, and » like a mighty man that _ 
shouteth by reason of wine. 66 And ° he 
smote his enemies in the hinder parts: 
he put them to a perpetual reproach. 

21 Heb. praised.—y 1 Sam. 4. 11; 22. 18.—— 
2 Job 27, 15; Ezek. 24. 23.—a Psalm 44, 23.— 
b Isa. 42, 183.—¢ 1 Sam. 5. 6, 12; 6. 4. 
their young men. Such was the sever- 
ity of the battle. So the same word, 
Psalm xxvii, 2. -No enemies of Israel 
were more cruel than the Philistines. 
Their maidens were not given to 
marriage — Literally, Their maidens 
were not praised, or eulogized, aS was 
the custom at their marriage. Bishop 
Mant versifies it: 


“No nuptial song their maidens praised.” 








Tn oriental custom it isa great reproach 
for a maiden to remain unmarried after 
twelve or thirteen years of age. The 
slaughter of thirty thousand youth 
plunged the tribes in deep mourning. 

64. Their priests feli—Probahly 
those who had, in great numbers, ac- 
companied the ark into the camp with 
Hophni and Phinehas. 1 Sam. iv, 11,17. 
Their widows made no lamenta- 
tion—As the bodies received no. for- 
mal burial, the usual forms of funeral 
mourning were not observed. See 
Jer. xxii, 18. 

65. Then the Lord awalted—He 
had suffered their irreverent conduct 
to proceed without check to this ex- 
tremity, that he might punish both 
Israel and Philistia by the couse- 
quences of their irreligion. 

66. He smote his enemies in 
the hinder parts — The language 
admits of a twofold sense. Jirst, that 
of wounding a retreating enemy in the 
back—an ineffaceable disgrace. Sec- 
ondly, of smiting them with the pain- 
ful and loathsome disease called the 
hemorrhoids—as God did the Philis- 
tines. 1 Samuel v, 6, 7, 12, and vi, 4, 
where see notes. The disease was re- 
proachful both in irs nature and sever- 
ity, for the purpose was, as stated, to 
“put them to endless shame.” 
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67 Moreover he refused the taber- 
nacle of Joseph, and chose not the tribe 
of Ephraim: 68 But chose the tribe 
of Judah, the mount Zion ¢ which he 
loved. 69 And he ® built his sanctuar 
like high palaecs, like the earth which 
vhe hath ? established for ever. 70 {He 
chose Dayid also his servant, and took 
him from the sheepfolds: 71 23 From 
following &the ewes great with young 
he brought him "to feed Jacob his peo- 
nics and Israel bis inheritance. 72 So 

e fed them according to the ' integrity 
of his heart; and guided them by the 
skilfulness of his hands. 


@ Psa. 87, 2.—e1 Kin. 6.22 Heb. founded. 
—J'1 8am, 16,11,12; 2 Sam.7.8.— 23 Heb. From 
afier.—g Gen.33.13; Isa.40.11.—A 2 Sam.5.2; 
1 Chr, 11. 2.—7 1 Kin, 9, 4. —1 Or, for Asuph. 
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PSALM LXXIX. 
A Psalm 1 of Asaph, : 

GOD, the heathen are come into 

* thine inheritance; >thy holy tem- 

le have they defiled; ‘they have laid 

Fersaniots on heaps. 2‘¢The dead bod- 

ies of thy servants have they given to be 

meat unto the fowls of the heaven, the 

flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the 

earth. 3 Their blood have they shed 

like water round about Jerusalem : *and 

there was none to bury them. 4 ‘We 

are become a reproach to our neigh- 

bours, a scorn and derision to them that 
are round about us. 


@ Exod. 15, 17; Pea. 74. 2. —bd Psa. 74. 7.— 
¢2 Kings 25. 9,10; 2 Chron, 36.19; Micah 3. 12 — 
@ Jer. 7. 33; 16.4; 34, 2U.—e Psa. 141. 7; Jer. 
14. 16; 16. 4; Rev. 11. 9.—/ sa, 44, 13; 80. 6. 














67. Joseph — A patronymic for 
Ephraim. Gen. xlyiii. The taber- 
nacle of Joseph is the tabernacle as 
consigned to the care of the tribe of 
Ephraim, to which God now refuses 
for ever this honour. 

68. But chose the tribe of Ju- 
dah—Tuis is the point to which the 
whole psalm has reference, and the 
ultimate object of the author. God, 
who had sovereignly led Israel out 
of Kgypt, through the desert, into 
the Land of Promise, had himself 
transferred the ark and tabernacle to 
Zion, and placed the national worship 
under the protectorate of the tribe of 
‘Judah and the house of David. 

69. He built his sanctuary... 
like the earth—This divine order in 
respect of his sanctuary is established 
as the order of the celestial spheres, 
The three closing verses are inimitably 
sweet and touching, both as a eulogy 
of David and a tribute of praise to 
God. The psalm is a monumental 
testimony to the reverence which the 
true Israel paid to the decrees and ap- 
pointments of God, as the fundamental 
laws both of Church and State. 


PSALM LXXIX. 


The oceasion of this psalm is iden- 
tical with that of Psalm Ixxiv, which 
see. Verses 1-4 are a rehearsal of the 
sufferings of the Israelites and of the 
ruin of their country. Verses 5-12 are 
a mingled prayer for deliverance and 
imprecation of judgment on their ene- 
mies. The last verse is a sweet ex- 





pression of confidence and praise, and 
speaks from the heart of the nation in 
its consciousness of covenant union 
with God. 

1, O God, the heathen are come 
into thine inheritance—True to his 
Hebrew heart, the religious aspects of 
the desolation first meet his eye. The 
phrase, ‘The heathen are come into 
thine inheritance,” means, they have 
possessed themselves of what belonged 
to God, namely, the land and the people 
of the covenant. This unveiled at once 
the greatness of their calamity, the 
severest point of which was, they 
had dejiled the temple of his holiness— 
a desecration implying utter demolition 
as in Psalm lxxiv, 7. They have laid 
Jerusalem on heaps—lInstead of the 
idea of waste masses thrown together, 
the Septuagint reads, ‘“ They have made 
Jerusalem a storehouse of fruits;” and 
the Vulgate has followed, in pomorum 
custodian : as if the idea were, that of 
heaps of guarded co mmissary stores. 
But this, says Fiirst, is by an incorrect 
reading of the Hebrew. x 

2. Dead bodies—The slaughter was 
so great that the bodies were left un- 
buried, (verse 3,) to become food for 
birds and wild beasts. Even the flesh 
of the saints, or truly pious, was given 
...unto the beasts of the earth. In 
national or publie calamities the right- 
eous suffer with the wicked, and be- 
cause of the wicked. 

4. We are become a reproach... 
scorn...derision — This is not tha 
least ingredient in the punisliment of 


PSALM LXXIX, 


i 


5 © How long, Lorp? wilt thou be 
angry for ever? shall thy "jealousy burn 
like fire? 6 ' Pour out thy wrath up- 
on the heathen that have ‘not known 
‘thee, and upon the kingdoms that have 

-'not ealled upon thy name. 7 For they 
have devoured Jacob, and laid waste his 
‘dwellingplace. 

8 =Oh remember not against us 
2 former iniquities : let thy tender mer- 

cies speedily prevent us; for we are 
"brought very low.. 9 °Help us, O 

g Psa, 74. 1.9, 10; 85.5; 89, 46.—A/ Zeph, 1.13; 
8. si Jer. 10. 25; Rev. 16. 1.—Z Isa. 45. 4,55 
2 Thess. 1. 8. —Z Psalm 53. 4. — Isaiah 64. 9. 
— Or, the iniquities of them that were 
before ws. 
sin; (see Psalm xliv, 12—-16,) and is here 
urged to induce God to interfere in 
mercy, as the reproach was also on his 
name. 

5. How long, Lord—The “how 
long” and for ever would here seem 
to imply that the affliction had now 
been of long duration. . Time dragged 

. heavily under this trying dispensation 
of wrath. 

6. Pour out thy wrath upon the 
heathen—All such imprecations must 
be viewed from the standpoint of jus- 
tiee between nation and nation, and 
the rights of God in the land and 
people of his covenant as against the 
acts of hostile kings who invade 
them. The rights of peace and vir- 
tue in the earth cry to God against 
the perpetrators of crime and the au- 
thors of oppression. Humanly speak- 
ing, the invasion of Palestine by Neb- 
uchadnezzar was without cause, and 
his treatment of the Jewish religion 
without parallel of impiety. Justice 
would seem to reverse this strange or- 
der of things. The kingdoms referred 
to in this verse were such as were sub- 
ject to and assisted Nebuchadnezzar in 
his wars. Verses 6 and 7 seem bor- 
rowed from Jer. x, 25. 

8 Remember not against us for- 
mer iniquities—Make us not answer- 
able for the sins of our forefathers, or 
of “former” generations; a depreca- 
tion of the judgment threatened Kxod. 
xx, 5, ‘visiting the iniquity of the fa- 
thers upon the children,” etc. So Lev. 
xxvi, 39. 

9. Help us, O God of our salva- 
{ion—This divine title was the ground 








, 





‘ 
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God of our salvation, for the loryot 
thy name: and deliver us, oe purge 


away our sins, ?for thy name’s sake. 
10 4 Wherefore should the heathen say, 
Where és their God? let him be known 
among the heathen in our sight by the 
3revenging of the blood of thy servants 
which is shed. - 

11 Let ‘the sighing of the prisoner | 
come before thee ; according to the great- 
ness of 4thy power 5 preserve thou those 
that are appointed to die; 12 And 

nm Deut. 28, 43; Psa. 142, 6.—o0 2 Chron. 14. 11, 
—p Jer, 14, 7, 21.—g Psalm 42. 10; 115, 2— 
3 Heb. vengeance.—r Psa. 102. 20.—4 Heb. 
thine arm,—®d Heb. reserve the children 
of death. 
of their theocracy. They had forgotten 
it in their sins and idol worship, but 
recall it now in their affliction and re- 
proach. For the glory of thy name 
—A fundamental reason governing all 
the acts of God, and which is now 
urged as cause of immediate action; 
(Exod. ix, 16; Num. xiv,21;) for ““where- 
fore should the heathen say among the 
people, Where is their God?” Verse 
10; Joel ii, 17. Purge away our 
sins—A confession that there could be 
no political restoration without a spir- 
itual cleansing of the nation. 

11. Let the sighing of the pris- 
oner come before thee—The psal- 
mist had urged the honour and attri- 
butes of God, the covenant relation of 
his people, the equity of the case as 
between Israel and his enemies, and 
now carries his appeal directly to the 
divine pity and compassion: how can 
he fail here? If we accept the verbs 
in this and the former verse in the fu- 
ture, as they stand in the original, we 
have an expression of confidence as 
well as petition: ‘‘He [God] shall be 
known among the heathen.” ‘‘The 
sighing of the prisoner shall come be- 
fore thee.” Preserve thou those 
that are appointed to die—Hebrew, 
the sons of death; those of the captives 
who are under death-sentence, or those 
who, by the hardships of the long 
march and exile, must soon succumb 
to death. The most literal sense, here, 
is the mest probable. The captives, 
especially those of them who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by resistance of 
the besieging army, were treated with 
great rigour. 
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render unto our neighbours ® sevenfold 


into their bosom ‘their reproach, where- 


with they have reproached thee, O Lord. 
- 13 So "we thy 


ever; Ywe will show forth thy praise 
to all generations. 


_8 Gen. 4.15: Isa.65. 6,7; Jer, 32.18; Luke 6, 38, 
—t Psa. 74. 18, 22. wu Psa, 74.13 95.73 100. 3, 
—v Isa, 43, 21.—6 Heb. to generution und 








~ 12. And render unto our neigh- 
bours—Comp. verse 6. These ‘ neigh- 
bours” were the nations lying around 
Jerusalem, as the Tyrians, Syrians, 
Moabites, Edomites, who either helped 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar or exulted 
in the downfall of the Hebrew nation. 
See Psalms exxxvii, 7; Ezek. xxvi, 2. 
Sevenfold—That is, a full and com- 
plete recompense: seven is the number 
of fulness. Into their bosom—The 
orientals were accustomed to place val- 
uable articles in a fold in the ‘“‘ bosom” 
of their long, loose garments, for con- 
venient carriage. See Luke vi, 38; Isa. 
xl,11. The same custom prevails now. 
It is formed by or above the wide girdle 
which encireles the waist. 
these valuables should now be the rec- 
ompense of justice. Reproached 
thee —This reproach of God’s cove- 
nant people was a reproach to the name 
of God. It was his cause, and he is 
importuned to see to it. The Chal- 
dwaus hereby inferred the inferiority of 
Jehovah to their patron god, Bel, or 
Belus, and thus boasted, as later tests 
show. See Dan. iii, 15, and iv, 25, 35, 
837, and v, 21, 23. 

Sweet is the closing breath of the 
faith and thauksgiving of this mournful 
psalm: 

So we thy people and the sheep of thy pasture 
Will give thanks unto thee for ever; 


We will declare thy praise to generation and 
gepveration. 


PSALM LXXX. 


A beantiful and impassioned prayer- 
psalm. The mention of Ephraim, i 
nasseh, and Benjamin proves it to have 
heen written while the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah still existed, though 
the calamities it deseribes show both 
kingdoms to be in a wasted and dis- 
tressed condition. The mention of 


eople and sheep of 
thy pasture will give thee thanks for 


Instead of 


PSALM LXXX, 


To the chief Musician ]upon Shoshannim- 
Eduth, A Psalm 2 of Asaph, ; 


( : IVE ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou 
that leadest Joseph *like a flock ; 
>thou that dwellest between the cheru- 


generation.—1 Psa, 45, and 69, title, —2 Or, 
Jor Asaph,—a Psa. 77.20.—b Exod. 25, 20, 22° 
1 Sam. 4, 4; 2Sam., 6.2; Psa. 99, 1. 





these particular tribes further indicates 
that with them rested the chief obsta- 
cles to the pious ends sought in the 
prayer. Between them and Judah a ~ 
“deep rift” is traceable from the days 
of Saul and David, and alienation, dis- 
memberment, and impending ruin are 
confessed and deprecated in the psalm, 
while the repeated occurrence of the 
earnest refrain, Turn us again, O 
God, clearly shows that a reformation 
is sought. That this reformation, or 
turning back, was a restoration sought 
for the whole Hebrew family, and not 
confined to either of the kingdoms, 
though spurned by most of the king-- 
dom of Israel, is evidenced by the fig- 
ure of the ‘‘ vine,” as well as the meu- 
tion of the particular tribes which had 
headed and fomented the national di- 
visions. All the circumstances point 
to the reformation under Hezekiah, 
which extended to all the tribes, as re- 
corded 2 Chron. xxix and xxx. The 
prophets Isaiah, Micah, and Hosea, be- 
ing then alive, (the last now grown 
old,) earnestly cooperated in the work, 
See Isaiah v, 11; Micah iii to vii; Ho- 
sea vii to xiv. ; 

TitLE: To the chief Musician — 
Although this assignment does not 
prove, yet it accords with, the supposi- 
tion that it was written while the tem- 
ple was still standing, and the Davidie 
order of temple worship still observed. 
Shoshannim-Eiduth — On this word 
see notes on titles of Psalms xlv and Ix. 
The Septuagint adds to tl is title FaAuoc 
drip Tod Acovpiov, A psalm concerning 
the Assyrian. A few years later the 
Assyrian power under Shalmaneser fin- 
ished what Tiglath-pileser had begun, 
and blotted out for ever the kingdom 
of Israel. 2 Kings xvii, 3-6. 

1, Give ear, O Shepherd of Is- — 
rael — “The previous psalm closed 


- 


bim, shine forth. 2 ‘Before Ephraim | 


and Benjamin and Manasseh stir up 
thy strength, and *eome and save us. 
_3°¢°Turn us again, O God, fand cause 
thy face to shine; and we shall be 
saved. 


ee 


‘ @ Deut. 33. 2; Psa. 50.2: 94. 1.—-d Numbers 2. 
18-23.—3 Heb. vome my salvation to ws.— 


é Verses 7, 19; Lam, d. 21. 


she re al me re 
with ‘We thy people and sheep of thy 
pasture;’ and this begins with a cry 
_ tothe ‘Shepherd of Israel.’ ”— Delitzsch. 

Between the cherubim—The word 
“between” is not in the original, but 
is inserted on the authority of Exodus 
xxv, 22; Num. vii, 89. But in Ezek. 
i, 4-26, and x, 1, the “‘cherubim ” are 
represented as under the throne of 
God. So, also, in 2 Sam. xxii, 11; Psa. 
xviii, 10. The explanation seems to be, 
that as the “cherubim” or “ living 
creatures” are symbolic beings—not 
messengers, as angels, but emblems of 
God’s living agency, his knowledge, 
patience. strength, and swiftness in ex- 
ecuting his purposes—so when Deity is 
represented as sitting on his throne, (as 
Rev. iv, 6,) or abiding in a local place, 
giving oracles, (as in the Hebrew taber- 
nacle, Exod. xxv, 22,) the * cherubim ” 
stand “round about” him. But when 
he executes his judgments, the “ cher- 
ubim” are represented as his ‘‘char- 
iot” under the throne, moving “straight 
forward,” “running and returning as 
the appearance of a flash of lightning.” 
Bzek. i, 14. See notes on Psa. xviii, 10, 
Ixviii, 17. Compare Psalm Ixvii, 17; 
Deut. xxxiii, 2; Dan. vii, 9. This lat- 
ter sense may suit the text better. De- 
litzsch renders it, ‘“‘ Thou who sittest 
enthroned above the ‘cherubim,’ oh 
appear!” 

9. Before Bphraim and Benjamin 
_ and Manasseh—Tiese tribes consti- 
tuted the western-division in the grand 
desert march. Numbers ii, 18-24. 
“Ephraim and Manasseh,” here, repre- 
sent the alienating jealousy of the ‘ten 
tribes,” as Benjamin does the inter- 
~ nal division of the kingdom of Judah 

through the political adherents of the 
house of Saul. See introduction. Stir 
up thy strength — Compare “lake 
to thee thy great power,” Rev. xi, 17. 
This awaking to action stands opposed 
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4 O Lorp God of hosts, how long 
4wilt thou be angry against the prayer 
of thy people? 5 Thou feedest them 
with the bread of tears ; and-givest them 
tears to drink in great measure. 6 ® Thou 
makest us a strife unto our neighbours: 








Num. 6, 25; Psalm 4, 6; 67. 1.—4 Heb, wilt 
thow smoke, Psa, 74. 1.—g Psa. 42. 3; 102. 95 
Isa. 30. 290.—/ Psa. 44, 133 79. 4. 





to indifference and delay. The lan- 
guage is anthropopathic in accommo- 
dation to our weakness, speaking of 
God according to what we know of 
men. 

3. Turn us again—Bring us back, 
or, cause us to return. Here, again, is 
the office of the ‘Shepherd of Israel.” 
In verse 1, he “lads Joseph like a 
flock;” now he is called to bring back 
the strayed ones, Thus the same word 
Psalm xxiii, 3, ‘He restoreth [bringeth 
back] my soul.” It was the first want 
of the nation, and the first specified act 
of that saving strength invoked in the 
previous verse. Unquestionably the 
word 33¥%, (shoobh,) “turn,” is to be 
taken in the fullest sense of restoration, 
politically and spiritually, Nothing less 
than this would be equal to the nation- 
al want or the impassioned language 
of the psalm. The word is often used 
spiritually in the sense of convert, as 
Psalms xix, 7; li, 13; Isaiah lv, 7; 
lizek. xviii, 21, 28; Mal. ii, 6. 

4, Angry against the prayer of 
thy people—Hebrew, smoke against 
the “prayer.” So Psalm Ixxiy, 1. An 
intensive form of representing anger or 
displeasure. As the judgment was not 
abated, notwithstanding the “prayer” 
of his ‘‘ people,” the ‘‘ prayer” seemed 
repulsed by the divine displeasure. 
Lam. iii, 8; Hab. i, 2. 

5. Bread of tears...tears to drink 
— Hyperbole for great affliction, as 
Psalins vi, 6, and xlii, 3; Isaiah xxx, 20. 


In great measure—Hebrew, in whe, 


(shalish,) @ liqnid measure holding about 
tio anda half gallons. The idea of 
giving “tears to drink” in a shalish is 
another hyperbole for abundantly. 

6. Thou makest us a strife unto our 
neighbours—Ziou makest us an olject, 
or butt, of contention. We appear to our 
neighbours as though thou hadst a von- 
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and our enemies laugh among them- 
selves. 7 ‘Turn us again, O God of 
hosts, and cause thy face to shine; and 
we shall be saved. 

-_ 8 Thou hast brought © a vine out of 
Egypt: 'thou hast cast out the heathen, 
ond planted it. 9 Thou ™preparedst 
roon. before it, and didst cause it to 
take deep root, and it filled the land. 
10 The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it, and the boughs “thereof 
were like *the goodly cedars. 11 She 


4 Verses 3, 19,—Xk Isa. 5.1.7; Jer. 2.21: Ezek. 
15. 6; 17. 6; 19. 10. —dZ Psalm 44.2; 78, 55, 
m Exod, 23. 28; Josh, 24.12. 











troversy with us. Or, it may mean, 
that by not coming to their help and 
turning them back to a better state, 
God held up to the scorn and derision 
of the neighbouring nations the intes- 
tine quarrels of the Hebrew family, 
thus prolonging the shame of their dis- 
sensions. But whether the “strife ” lay 


between the people and their God, or | 


between the different branches of their 
own brotherhood, the petty nations 
around them, who always wished them 
evil, looked on and laughed among 
themselves. So is it ever with the 
world when the Church is distracted 
with divisions and factions. 

7. Turn us again, O God of hosts 
—Three times is this plaintive prayer 
rep ated, and once, ‘Return, we be- 
seech thee, O God!” occurring as re- 
frains at head of strophes. (Verses 3, 
7-14, 19.) In chanting, the effect must 
have been indescribably solemn. 

8. Thou hast brought a vine out 
of Egypt—Not two vines, as they 
were now twokingdoms. Here the uni- 
ty of the whole Hebrew family is beau- 
tifully represented. and God’s gracious 
care of it confessed, showing that this 
prayer-psalm was in behalf of the 
whole nation. A largehearted patriot- 
ism and true piety should go together. 
With this verse begin the details of the 
providential history of the Hebrew 
people. 

9. Thou preparedst room before 
it— This Hebrew vine came not to 
an unprepared place. The miracles of 
Egypt and the wilderness hed caused 
the terror of God to fall upon the cor- 
’ rupt nations, and multitudes had fled 
fron. their country. The rest were 
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sent out her boughs unto the sea, and - 
Why 





her branches" unto the river. 12 

hast thou then ° broken down her hedg- 
es, so that all a | which pass by the 
way do pluck her? 13 The boar out 
of the wood doth waste it, and the wild 
beast of the field doth devour it. 

14 Return, we beseech thee, O God of 
hosts: 4look down from heaven, and 
behold, and visit this vine; 15 And 
the vineyard which thy right hand 
hath planted, and the branch thaé thou 


ee 
5 Heb. the cedars af God.—n Psa. 72, 8.— 
oO Psa. 89. 40, 41; Isa. 5.5; Nahum 2. 2.——p Jer. 
4,7; 39. 1, 33 51. 34.—® Isa. 68. 15. 
cast out for their abominations. The 
Israelites entered the land in the op- 
portune month, the forepart of April, 
just before harvest, (Joshua. iii, 153 


v, 10, 12,) and the land was full of — 


supplies. For the force of the word 
prepare, see Gen. xxiy, 31; Isa. x], By 
Mal. iii, 1, 

11. She sent out her boughs unto 
the sea—The Mediterranean. And- 
..-unto the river—The Euphrates. 

13. The boar out of the wood doth 
waste it—Wild hogs are numerous in 
the East, and their destructiveness a 
terror to the husbandman and vine- 
dresser. They go in herds, led by old_ 
boars, and move with great speed and 
fierceness. No ordinary fence will re- 
sist them, and they soon devastate a 
garden, or turn up a plot or field of turf 
to get the roots. They are very fero- 
cious, never hesitating to attack a man 
or beastif obstructed. They still inhabit. 
northern Palestine. The wild “ boar” 
in the text may fitly point to Tiglath- 
pileser, the Assyrian king, who had 
already “wasted” Israel, and carried 
away numerous captives. 2 Kings xv, 
29; 1 Chron. v, 26. See = te on the 
title of the psalm. The moral appliva- 
tion of the figure is easily seen. 

15, And the vineyard which thy 


right hand hath planted — 795, 


(kannah,) translated “vineyard,” signi- 
fies a loyer-plant, or shoot, 
logical cense, figuratively applied, takes 
us back to the germ life of the nation, 
when first planted in Canaan. 
ing the version of Gesenius we may 
read: “Behold and visit this vine; even 
the tender shoot which thy right hond 


Adopt- 


Its etymo-~ 4 


el =) 


- madest strong ‘for thyself. 


- broils. 


Psalm xiv, 9. 
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16 tt 
ts burned with fire, i# is cut down: 
*they perish at the rebuke of thy coun- 
tenance. 

17 ‘Let thy hand be upon the man 
of thy right hand, upon the son of man 


er 


r Isaiah 49. 5.—s Psalm 39. 11; 76. 7. 





hath planted.” The appeal is pathetic, 
like that of the infant child to the pa- 
rent, aud the successive pleas, “lok 
down,” “behold,” “‘ visit this vine,” in- 
dicate the earnestness of the prayer. 
And the branch that thou madest 
strong for thyself—The Hebrew 
reads, The son that thou hast strength- 
ened; but though the tigure is changed 
the sense is * braneh,” or vine. 

16. It is burned with fire. ..cut 


_down—As the tender vines are de- 


voured by fire, so the nation had been 
wasted by foreign war and internal 
The twofold fizure of cutting 
and burning seems borrowed from Isa. 
xxxiii, 12, ‘As thorns cut np, shall 
they be burned with fire.” ‘The pre- 
dominant figure of the vine here be- 
gins to yield to the literal application, 
en further discovers itself in verses 
17, 18. 

17. Let thy hand be upon the 
man of thy right hand—That is, 
upon the man thou hast chosen for 


‘the first place of honour and confi- 


dence. ‘The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of placing the first in honour 
at the right hand. 1 Kings ii, 19; 
As to the supposed 
doubtfulness whether the Hebrew 
phrase “thy hand be upon the man,” 
etc., is to be taken in a good or in 
an evil seuse, the connexion clearly 
shows the former, which is not unusu- 


-al,-as in such passages as Fizra vii, 9; 


viii, 22; Neh. ii, 8,18; Isaiah i, 25. 
Some have taken 73" Wx, the man 


of thy right hand, to refer to Christ. 
Upon the son of man—Tlic same as 
the man of thy right hand. The words 
“right hand” and “son,” in these 
tivo members of the verse, put togeth- 
er, make the Hebrew name Benjamin, 
(son of the right hand,) which some 
suppose was intentional, “on accowit 


of the connexion of that tribe with 










rael. 





whom thou madest strong for thyself. - 
18 So will not we go back from thee: 
quicken us, und we will call upon thy 
pame. 19°%Turn us again, O Lorp God 
of hosts, cause thy face to shine; and 
we shall be saved. 





t Psalm 89, 21, — wu Verses 3, 7. 





both the rival kingdoms, its central 
position, its possession of the sanctu- 
ary, [Moriah was within its tribal 
limits, | and its historical relation to the 
infant monarchy under Saul the Ben- 
jamite.” Viewed in this light it is a 
delicate compliment to the tribe of 
Benjamin. But the descriptive titles 
may apply to any person whom God 
might choose to act in his name as 
the restorer and saviour of his peo- 
ple, or, as ia the preceding figure of 
the vine, as personifications of the 
Hebrew nation itself, which ranked as 
a prince at the right hand of God. 
The imagery is explained in the next 
verse. 

18. So will not we go back—With 
these earnest petitions graciously an- 
swered we shall no more backslide. 
Quicken us—Cause us fo live; equal 
to, “Preserve alive thy work.” Hab. 
iii, 2. 

19. Turn us again, O Lord God 
of hosts—The closing refrain. See 
verse 7. In this wonderful prayer a 
noticeable rising in the titles of deity 
appears : “Shepherd of Israel,” “God,” 
‘“God of hosts,” ‘Jehovah, God of 
hosts;” and with the endearing and 
awful names of deity, urged in the 
agony of desire and the imminence of 
ruin, rises the psalmist’s earnest, ten- 
der, and appealing pathos. . With the 
good King Hezekiah and the prophets 
Isaiah, (now in his vigour,) Micah, and 
Hosea, to cooperate in the movements 
of the reformation, as in the spirit of 
this psalin, how could they fail of sue- 
cess? Yet most of the people of the 
northern tribes mocked at the preach- 
ers and heralds, though many were 
brought back to God, 2 Chron. xxx, 
10, 11. After this by Hezekiah, no 
great effort was made to reclaim the 
wasted “ten tribes,” or kingdom of Is- 
At the restoration of Judah from 
the Babylonian captivity, all of Israel, 


he 
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To the chief Musician ! upon Gittith, A Psalm 
2 of Asaph, 
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SS _ 

ING alond unto God our strength : 
make a joyful noise unto the * God 

of Jacob. 2 Take a psalm, and bring 





1 Psalm 8, title. —2 Or, for Asuph, 


@ Psa, 46, 11; Gen. 50.17; Matt. 22.39. 





of whatsoever tribe, who could prove 
their genealogical descent, were wel- 
comed back to the fellowship of the 
Hebrew family; but beyond this no 
restoration of the lost “ten tribes” 
has ever been made, nor has history 
preserved any record of their distinct 
existence. We know that in later 
times the Galileans, Samaritans, and 
those east of Jordan were largely 
of mixed heathen and Hebrew blood. 
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To encourage the people in prompt 
and cheerful attendance upon one of 
the great annual festivals is the 
primary object of tlis psalm. That 
this feast was the passover is shown 
from. verse’ 5, where the date of its 
institution is referred to. Exod. xii. 
It was fit now, as then, to celebrate the 


passover in cunnexion with the na- 
That the people 


tional deliverance. 
were in their own land at this time 
need not be affirmed; equally evident 
is it, from the whole tone of the psalm, 
that they needed some special urgency 
to call their attention to the institutes 
of Moses. That they had been in sub- 
jection 1o their enemies is implied. 
(Verses 11-15.) The undertone of 
humiliation cannot be suppressed, 
yet hope prevails, and the admonition 
is softened and made more salutary 
by the encouraging richness and ful- 
ness of the promises. In the absence 
of historic data the internal evidence 
would seem to assign the psalm to the 
dedication of the second temple, in the 
days of Ezra, at which, also, the pass- 
over was kept. Ezra vi, 16-22. In 
this psalm the lyric element is pre- 
served in a high degree without abate- 
ment of the didactic—two qualities 
difficult to combine. It belongs to 
the same class with Psalms Ixxvii and 
Ixxviii, where, in the former, he calls 
the entire Hebrew family by the title 
“sons of Jacob aud Joseph;” in the 


latter, ‘sons of Ephraim:” here, simply 
; ; , J 


* Joseph,” 


“ The artificial structure of the psalm 
gives one strophe of eleven lines and 
two of twelve.” —Delitzsch. But, more 
practically, Hengstenberg gives two 


main divisions, an objective and a sub-_ 
jective one, separated by the seluh, 


(verse 7 ;) the former historic, the latter 
spiritual, 


Titte: Upon Gittith — After the 


manner of Gath. See note on title of 
Psalm viii. The psalms bearing this 
title are of a lively movement and ofa 
thanksgiving character. The Asaphic 
origin of this psalm is too clear to re- 
quire argument. 

1. Sing aloud—This call upon the 
people to join together, to shout aloud 


joyfully to God, is according to all Old 


and New Testament ideas of divine 
worship. ‘Thou shalt rejoice in thy 
feast” was a command, (Deut. xvi, 14:) 
and therefore Nehemiah disallowed 
mourning on a day of worship. “This 
is a holy day unto the Lord your God; 
mourn not nor weep. ..for the joy of 


the Lord is your strength.” Nehemiah - 


viii, 9, 16. Mourning was counted by 
the Hebrews as an unclean act, unfit- 
ting the worship of God. It was re- 
garded as the immediate consequence 
of sin and the death sentence, Hence, 
the bread eaten by mourners was un- 
clean, (Lev. 26, 14; Hos. ix, 4;) the 
high priest and Nazarite were prohib- 
ited mourning, even for a father or a 
mother, (Lev. xxi, 10, 11; Num. vi, 
2, 7, 8;) though the inferior priests 
might take on mourning for near rela- 
tives, Lev. xxi, 1-4. The reason as- 
signed for this prohibition of mourning 
is, that the priest was holy, and “ the 
anointing oil of God was upcn him.” 
Ley. xxi, 8, 12. 

2. Take a psalm—Bring a song: 
addressed to the Levites appointed 
for choristers, as the “shout aloud,” 
(verse 1,) was to the people. Bring 
...the timbrel—Hebrew, Am; (toph,) 
also translated tabret; a sort of hand 
drum, as the tambourine. It was. 


‘ 


‘ 


Sire 


much used in public’ festivities and 


. 


3 


-. to accompany thie voice. 


> 
— 


wither the timbrel, the pleasant harp 
_ with the psaltery. 3 Blow up the ° trum- 
pet in the new moon, in the time ap- 
pointed, on our solemn feast day. 
4 For °this was a statute for Israel, 
and a law of the God of Jacob. 5 This 
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he ordained in Joseph for a testimony 
when he went out *through the land of 
Egypt: ‘where I heard a language that 
I understood not. 

6 °I removed his shoulder from the 





‘burden: his hands 4 were delivered from 





6 Numbers 10, 1, 9; 1 Chron, 15, 24.-—-¢ Lev. 
23, 24; Num, 10. 10, 


3 Or, against.—d Psa. 114. 1.—e Isa, 9. 4; 
10. 27.—4 Heb. passed awuy. 








friumphal processions, as a bass ac- 
companiment, and often played by 
women. Psalm Ixviii, 25; Nahum ii, 7. 
Harp—j33, (kinnor,) the favourite 


national stringed instrument of the 
Hebrews, here called “ the pleasant 
harp,” used much on occasions of 
joyfulness and praise, though not un- 
suited to meditative or solemn strains. 
See Psalm xcii, 3. It had ten, some- 
times twenty-four, and even. forty- 
seven strings. Its general shape was 
triangular, like the modern harp, with 
a rounded or arched rim at its broadest 
end, from which last circumstance 
Fiirst supposes it derived its name, 
rather than from its stridulous sound, as 
Gesenius thinks. Psaltery—Anoth- 
er harplike stringed instrument, made 
In Psalm 
xxxiii, 2, (which see,) it is translated, 
‘an instrument of ten strings,”’ liter- 
ally, the ten-stringed psaltery. 

3. Blow up the trumpet—tThis was 
an order to the priests, whose business 
it was to give public notice by sound 
of “trumpet” of the new year, the be- 
ginning of months, the calling of as- 
semblies to the festivals, the jubilee, 
the sacrifice, etc. The particular in- 


strument here mentioned is the 7D{, 


(shophar,) or cornet, commonly made of 
the horn of the ram or chamois. On the 
silver trumpets see Psa. xcviii, 6. New 
moon—The Hebrews reckoned time by 
lunar months; and the sacred caleiudar 


' rested with the priests, who were to an- 


nounce every “ new moon” by the sound 
of the trumpets, but especially that of 
Nisan, answering to the “ moon” of our 
March, which was the beginuing of the 
ecclesiastical year and the month of 
the passover. Kxodus xii, 2. Its en- 
trace was saluted with joy, as was the 
feast of the passover with music and 
trumpets. 2 Chron. xxx, 21. 

5. Testimony—Sce on Psa. xix, 7. 

VoL._V.—18 


The terms translated “ statute,” “law,” 
“testimony,” in verses 4, 5, indicate the 
solemnity and obligation of the pass- 
over institution, and explain why it 
is ushered in with such joyful demon- 
strations. He went out through the 
land of Egypt—Hebrew, Jn his going 
forth over the land of Egypt, spoken, not 
of the exodus, but of God’s going out 
over “the land of Egypt” for purposes 
of judgment, especially on the first- 
born, as Exod. xi, 4, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, About midnight will I go out into 
[or through] the midst of Egypt,” ete. 
An exactly similar form occurs Gen. 
xli, 45, ‘‘ And Joseph went forth over 


[Sy] the land of Egypt.” The phrase- 


ology exactly suits a reconnoissance of, 
never a departure from, a place. The 
exodus proper uniformly takes the parti- 
cle }1), (min,) out of, from, as Exod, xii, 


41,42. Language I understood not— 
A foreign or barbarous dialect. The de- 
scription indicates, according to the spir- 
it of those earlier ages, not only an entire 
want of national sympathy, as having 
no natural bond of “language” or re- 
ligion, but often a hostile disposition. 
See Psa. exiv, 1; Deut. xxviii, 49; Jer. 
yv, 15. The political jealousy and relig- 
ious antipathy, therefore, of the Egyp- 
tians toward the Hebrews, were the 
more easily and implacably aroused. 
Thus, in the survey just mentioned, 
God found his people in the vilest con- 
dition, among an oppressive and hard- 
hearted nation. See Hxod. iii, 7, 8. 

6. Burden. ..pots—The latter word 
also means baskets, as 2 Kings x, 7; 
Jer. xxiv, 2. The allusion is to Exod. 
i, 11-14, and probably to the burden- 
basket used by slaves, in which the Is- 
raelites carried brick and other porta- 
bles. Baskets of this kind have been 
found in the sepulchral vaults of Thebes. 
In Jooking at the condition of the peo- 
ple, their heavy burdens and the ser- 

QO. T. 
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‘the pots. 7 & Thou calledst in trouble, 
and I delivered thee; "I answered thee 


in the secret place of thunder: I‘ proved 
thee at the waters of 5Meribah. Selah, 


J Exod. 1. 14.—g Exod, 2, 23; 14.10; Psalm 
&, 15. —A Exodus 19. 19.—7 Exodus 17. 6, 7; 








JEwisu CAPTIVES, 


vile burden-baskets first meet the eye, 
and release from these is the fit open- 
ing of this passover-song, as it was the 
first item in the promise of deliverance. 
Exod. vi, 6. Besides the making brick 
for the ‘“treasure-cities,” (granaries, 
or store cities, as the word denotes,) 
“ Pithom and Raamses,” and their agri- 
cultural and other labours, it is not im- 
probable that the Israelites were de- 
tailed also for the mining colonies in 
the peninsula of Mount Sinai, where, 
anterior to the exodus, the Egyptians 
carried on extensive mining operations 
in iron, copper, and turquoise. The 
ruins of their slag heaps, smelting fur- 
naces, shafts, hieroglyphics, carved tab- 
lets, propping of mining caves, etc) 
are yet to be seen. (See PALMER’s Desert 
of the Hxodus.) Also, Exodus i, 11-14 
and ii, 23 and iii, 7. Slaves, criminals, 
and captives taken in war were sent to 
these mines. 

7. Secret place of thunder—That 
is, the recesses of Sinai, at this time 
the mysterious seat of divinity. See 
the fundamental passage, Hxod. xix, 19. 
In other theophanies the paviliou of 
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8 * Hear, O my pcople, and I will testify 
unto thee: O Israel, if thou wilt hearken 
unto me; 9! There shall no ™ strange 
god be in thee; neither shalt thou wor- 
Num. 20. 13.—d Or, Strife.—-k Psa. 50. 7.— 
Z Exod. 20. 3, 5. —m Deut. 32, 12; Isa. 43, 12. 
God is located “in darkness,” dark 
waters and thick clouds of the sky.” 
Psalms xviii, 11; lxviii, 7,8. ‘whe un- 
wonted terror of thunderstorms on 
Mount Sinai is attested by travellers, 
but at this time the “thunder” and 
earthquake were supernatural. God is 
represented as thus speaking from the 
clouds and the storm, to teach us that 
the answer of prayer is not from earth, 
but from Heaven; from the same great 
Power that rules the forces of created 
nature. The physical scenery and aw- 
ful phenomena of Sinai were adapted 
to impress the people with the majesty - 
aud power of God. Waters of Meri- 
bah—Both Meribah-Kadesh (Num. xx, 
13) and Rephidim, ealled ‘ Massah and 
Meribah, [temptation and strife,] because 
of the chiding of the children of Israel, 
and because they tempted the Lord, say- 
ing, Is the Lord among ns or not?” 
Exod. xvii, 7. Sce on Psalm lxxviii, 
15, 16. This latter was the scene of 
the most signal temptation and miracle 
since the passage of the Red Sea. See 
on Psalms Ixxviii, 15,16; evi, 32. This 
last clause forms the link between the 
joyful retrospections of the previous 
section of the psalm and the admoni- 
tory address of God to his people which 
follows. 

8. Testify unto thee—Testify con- 
cerning thee. I will witness to things 
deeply involving thy wellbeing. If 
thou wilt hearken—The language ex- 
presses a doubt whether they would 
give audience, and implies a wish that 
they might, but that in any wise the 
things testified will not fail to have their 
judicial effect. The address through- 
out is made to the Israel of the desert, 
as if God spake to them at Meribah 
(Rephidim) after the miracle, but, the 
application is here made to the Israel 
of the returned exiles then living. 

9. No strange god—Thus the psal- 
mist strikes the fundamental doctrine 
of their dispensation. It has the Si- 
naitic ring of Exodus xx, 1-7. This 
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ship any strange god. 10 "I am the 
Lorp thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt: ° open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it. 11 But my 
people would not hearken to my voice; 
and Israel would ?none of me. 12 480 
I gave them up * unto their own hearts’ 
lust: and they walked in their own 
counsels. 

13 *Oh that my people had hear- 
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| kened unto me, avd Israel had walked in 
‘my ways! 14 I should soon have sub- 
| dued their enemies, and turned my hand 
against their adversaries. 15 * The hat- 
ers of the Lorp should have 7submitted 
themselves unto him: but their time 
should have endured for ever. 16 He 
should thave fed them also 8 with the 
finest of the wheat: and with honey "out 
ot the rock should I have satisfied thee. 





m Exod, 20. 2.—o Psalm 37. 3,4; John 1d. 7; 
Ephesians 3. 20.— p Exodus 32. 1; Deuteronomy 
32. 15, 18.—g Acts 7. 42; 14. 16; Rom. 1. 24, 20. 
—+4 Or, to the hardness of their hearts, or, 
imaginations. 


r Deut. 5. 29; 10.12, 13; 82. 29; Isa. 48, 18,—— 
8 Psalm 18, 45; Romans 1. 30.—7 Or. yielded 
Jeigned obedience. Web, lied, Psalm 18. 44; 
60.3. —?t Deut. 32. 13, 14; Psa. 147. 14. 8 Heb, 
with the Fut of wheat.——u Job 29. 6, 











had been, before the exile, their point 
of departure from the religion of Moses. 
After that date they never fell into 
formal idolatry; but their after nation- 


al sin was ritualism and indifference. | 


Worship—The same word as “bow 
down.” Mxod. xx, 5. 

ll. But my people would not 
hearken—The doubt of verse 8 has 
become a reality. Would none of 
me— Were not inclined to me; had not 
a willing mind toward me. Tow af- 
fecting to trace the earnest workings 
of the divine Mind in his testimony 
concerning and against (for the Hebrew 
word may signify either) Israel. 1. The 


command, “fear, O my people.” 2. | 
The doubt, “If thou wilt hearken to | 


me.” 3. The testimony against them; 
“But my people would not hearken.” 
4. The lament, “Oh that my people 
had hearkened.” The first lays the 
ground of man’s obligation; the second 
recognises his free agency; the third 
testifies to his perverseness ; the fourth 
is a twofold witness of the pitying love 
of God and the certain loss and suffer- 
ing incurred by disobedience. 

12. So I gave them up—The testi- 
mony against his people being given by 
God, the language takes a tone of deep- 
er sorrow as it passes to the conse- 
quences. “TI gave.them up,” is the 
form of the judicial sentence. He pun- 
ishes and laments at one breath, His 
sorrow cannot avert the sentence. He 
cannot govern them by precept; he will, 
therefore, do itby penalty. So he gives 
“them up” to the hardness of their 
hearts. Their sins become the instru- 
ments of their punishment, as in Job 
viii, 4, where read, ‘And he have deliv- 
ered them over to the power of their trans- 


gression.” Their own hearts’ lust— 
Literally, to the stubbornness of their 
heart. 

13. Oh that—So Christ lamented 
over Jerusalem. Matt. xxiii, 37. God 
| sees the magnitude of the evils incurred, 
and the excellence of the blessings lost, 
and his regrets are commensurate. 

14, I should soon—ZJn a litile time, 
quickly. So near were they to a hap- 
py consummation, had they hearkened 
to God, and trustingly gone forward. 
Turned my hand against their ad- 
| versaries—But disobedience reversed 
| the order, and the judgments which 
might have held their enemies in awe, 
or swept them from the earth, were 
turned against themselves. 

15. The haters.,.should have 
submitted...unto him—Not neces- 
| sarily in the sense of being converted. 
The word signifies a forced submission, 
as in Psalms xviii, 44; Ixvi, 3. The 
majesty of God would have caused 
his fear and dread to full upon the 
nations, and they would have yielded 
to Israel the homage, at least, of fear. 
But now they have grown rampant 
and wanton in oppression toward 
Israel aud blasphemy against God. 
Their time should have endured 
for ever — ‘‘Time,” here, should 
be taken in the sense of duration. 
If the pronoun refers to the “haters 
of the Lord,” it means that their time 
of being held in awe and submission 
to Israel would have been without 
end; but if it refers to God’s ‘‘people,” 
(verse 13,) the passage declares their 
endless prosperity: and the next verse 
seems to require this latter sense. 

16. He should have fed then— 
The excellent quality and abundant 
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PSALM LXXXII. 
A Psalm 1 of Asaph, 
OD *standeth in the congregation 
of the mighty; he judgeth ainong 





1 Or, jor Asaph.—a.2 Chron. 19. 6; Eccles. 
5. 8.—b Exod. 21. 6; 22. 28, 


>the gods. 2 How long will ye judge | 


unjustly, and.° accept the persons of the 
wicked? Selah. 2Detend the poor 
and fatherless: ¢do justice to the af- 





ec Deut. 1.175 2 Chron. 19. 7; Prov. 18, 5.— 
2 Heb, Judge.—d Jer, 22. 3, * 





supply of food here stand generically 
for all needful things. The expression, 
honey out of the rock, is not to be 
taken literally, as in 1 Samuel xiv, 27, 
but figuratively, as denoting the richest 
supplies from the most sterile and un- 
propitious sources. The fundamental 
passage is Deut. xxxii, 13, where both 
“honey” and “oil” are made to flow 
‘from the rock, the “oil,” probably re- 
ferring to the olive tree, See note on 
Psalms xeii, 14; exxviii, 3: com- 
pare, also, Job xxix, 6. The stern ad- 
mouition and the life giving promise 
go handin hand. ‘God assures them, 
that if Israel of the present would 
hearken to the Lawgiver of Sinai, 
then would he renew to it the miracu- 
lous gifts of the time of the redemption 
under Moses.”—Delitzsch. 


PSALM LXXXII. 

The person speaking in this psalm 
is God. He speaks to the rulers and 
judges, to whom is intrusted the ad- 
ministration of justice; or we may sup- 
pose it is the king who speaks in the 
name of God. The theocratic idea in 
this case must be kept in mind, and 
hence the king’s words are as God’s 
words, and his acts as God’s acts. The 
king himself, then, is one of the judges 
included in the address. He identi 
fies himself with them, and speaks of 


the dignity, functions, and abuses of 


the office. The psalm applies to the 
Civic-reiigious sphere, contemplating 
human government from the standpoint 
of the divine. God presides over all. 
The idea is given in 1 Chron, xxix, 23, 
“Then Solomon sat on the throne of 
Jehovah as king.” So Moses gave 
the fundamental Jaw to the judges, 
but “the judgment is God's.” Deut. 
i, 17. The idea of an Asiatic monar- 
chy must be kept in view, where the 
king is remoyed from the people, 
knowing little of public affairs except 
through the officials, and where oppres- 





sion, extortion, and bribes are common- 
ly practised by satraps, pashas, or 
governors of provinces, and their sub- 
ordinates. In such cases the public 
grievances are great, and redress gen- 
erally impracticable. Tlius the people. 
of Israel often suffered, (as in Isaiah 
iii, 12-15 ;) but now a king arises who 
gives personal attention to the details 
of government, and reforms the courts. 
For further illustration see the notes. 
The occasion of the psalm mest 


naturally dates at the reformation. 


of the courts by Jehoshaphat, and is 
a fitting accompauiment of 2 Chron. 
xix, 5-11. 

1, God standeth in the congre- 
gation of the mighty — Literally, 


God is standing in the congregation of — 


God, not only in the midst of the 
whole commonwealth of his people, (as 
Num. xxvii, 16, 17,) but, especially in 
the assizes, the assemblies he has 
commanded for justice. This presence 
of God is the central idea of this pro- 
foundly theocratie psalm, and a fa- 
vourite doctrine of the Asaphic compo- 
sitions. (Psalm 1, 1.) He judgeth 
among the gods—That is, among the 
Judges, or ruling magistrates. See 
verse 6. : 

2. How long will ye judge un- 
justly—God, who stands in the as- 
sembly, speaks to the miuisters of 
justice. The “how long” is the first 
thundertone to the consciences of these 
corrupt office bearers, and calls their 
attention back to the law. Lev. xix, 15; 
Deut. i, 17. Accept the persons 


of the wicked—Lift up the faces of 


the wicked; give them assurance and 
favour, having respect to their persous, 
which was forbidden in 
Lev. xix, 15. 

3. Defend the poor — Hebrew, 
Judge the poor; administer to them 
righteously; give them a fair trial; send 
them not away unheard because they 
are poor, and have no gift or bribe to 


‘ 


the —law. ~ 
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flicted and needy. 4 * Deliver the poor 
and needy: rid them out of the hand of 
the wicked. 

5 They ‘ know not, neither will they 
understand ; they walk on in darkness: 
8 all the foundations ofthe earth are 3 out 
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of course. 6 "I have said, Ye are gods; 
and all of you are childrem of the Most 
Iligh. 7 But ‘ye shall die like men, 
and fall like one of the princes. 

8 “Arise, O God, judge the earth: ' for 
thou shalt inherit ali nations. 





€ Job 29,19; Proy.24.11,—/Mic.3.1.—g Psa, 


11.3; 75. 3.—2 ileb. s0ved.—— Exod, 22, 9,283 | 31 





offer, the crying sin of Asiatic govern- 
ments to this day. The word, DDY, 


(shaphat,) to judge, givejudgment, should 
here be understood generically of the 
Mmauner of conducting a trial. Their 
whole code of procedure was corrupt 
audneeded reform. The poor and fa- 
therless describe a temporal condition 
‘without reference to moral character ; 
but afflicted, in the next clause, often 
tukes the accessory idea of meek, pious. 
Psalms Ixxii, 2; cxl, 12; Isa. Ixvi, 2. 
Do justice—Hebrew, Muke righteous ; 
that is, acquit before the law, justify. 
This they are commanded to do to the 
meanest citizen, his cause being right, 
no less than to the greatest. This was 
the ideal perfection of the divine gov- 
ernment. Psalm lxxii, 12-14. 

4. Deliver .., rid — The charge 
given in verse 3 has relation to ordi- 
nary suits; this to cases of persecution 
and oppression. In those they were 
to pronounce justice; in these snatch 
the victims of avarice and malice out 
of the clutch of their tormentors. The 
two words are different, but they both 
have relation, not simply to arbitrative 
justice, but to power also—the interfer- 
ence of the strong arm of legal pro- 
tection. 

5. They know not—“ The judges 
are ignorant of their duty.” — Ains- 
worth. They consider not the high 
dignity of their office, the fundamental 
laws of the theocracy, and that the 
existence of tlie nation depends on 
their fidelity. For more than sixty 
years, since the death of Solomon, the 
governmeut had declined fearfully. 
We must understand God as. still 
speaking to the judges, and verse 5 
refers to such as are described verse 2, 
and will not practise the injunctions of 
yerses 3 and 4. Compare Micali iii, 1: 
* And I said,...0...ye princes of the 
house of Israel, is it not for you to 





ver,1; Jno. 10.34.— i Job 21.32; Psa.49,12; Ezek. 
. 14.—& Mic. 7, 2, 7, —1 Psa, 2.8; Rev, 11. 13. 
know judgment.” All the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of 
course—The principles of just govern 
ment are the pillars of society, and 
when they are perverted by corrupt 
and ambitious rulers the foundations 
of the social fabric are shaken, and 
must fall. The figure is that of an 
earthquake shaking and heaving the 
solid earth, and demolishing human 
habitations. Compare note on Psalm 
Ixxv, 3. 

6. I have said, Ye are gods—God 
still speaks to the judges. He calls 
them back to the time when their 
office was instituted, and they were 
ealled “ gods,” as officially representing 
the divinemajesty and functions. Thus, 
in Exod. xxi, 6, and xxii, 8, 9, where 
“judges” occurs in the common ver- 
sion, it is God in the Hebrew. He had 
further guarded the dignity of this office 
by commanding the people, “Thou 
shalt not revile the gods,” where the 
same awful name, Hlvkeem, God, again 
occurs, Exod. xxii, 28. Children of 
the Most High—~Sons of the Most High, 
corresponding to gods in the preceding 
clause. The Saviour quoted this title 
as applied to men holding a divine 
commission, (John x, 34-36,) and con- 
trasts his own claim, ‘whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world,” as incomparably greater, even 
on the principles which the Pharisees 
themselves admitted. His argument 
was simply ad hominem. 

7. We shall die like men—Your 
high office and titles will give you no im- 
munity from the common fate of mor- 
tal men. You “shall die” like those 
poor whiose cause you have despised, 
(see Psalm xlix, 11-14,) and like all 
other princes of the earth. The form 
of speech is similur to Judges xvi, 1, 
11, 17, “Then shall I be weak, and 
be as another man.” 

8. Arisa, O God, judge the 
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PSALM LXXXIII. 
i A Song 07 Psalm 1 of Asaph. 
7 EEP "not thou silence, O God: 
hold not thy peace, and be not 





1 Or, for Asuph.—a Psa. 28. 1; 35. 22; 109.1. 








earth—The king now speaks. As the 
earth is full of misrule and violence, 
™God is invoked, as the blessed and 


supreme ‘‘judge,” to take into his own | 


hands the disordered affairs of the 
world. F'or thou shalt inherit all 
nations—A_ proplietie anticipation of 
Rey. xi, 17. “ We give thanks unto 
thee, O Lord God Almighty, which art, 
and wast, and art to come; because 
thou hast taken to thee thy great pow- 
er, and hast reigned.” 


PSALM LXXXIIL 


‘ The closing verse of this psalm ac- 
cords with that of Psa. lxxxii. Their 
themes and oceasions are widely dif- 
ferent, though they beiong alike to the 
reign of Jehoshaphat. Psalm Ixxxii 
presents him in the sublime attitude of 
Jchoyah’s king, reforming the judiciary 
and giving his weighty charge to the 
judges; in the present psalm we behold 
him struggling against hostile nations, 
who have confederated to overthrow 
his kingdom. No psalm is identified 
in its historical occasion better than this. 
Ten nations are enumerated as_hay- 
ing conspired against Judah, not merely 
to plunder, but “to cut them off from 
being a nation,” verse 4. The old 
hatred of the Hebrew family and 
religion, which, deeply rooted in the 
neighbouring nations, especially those 
of Palestine, of Arabia, and of Syria, 
in nowise softened in later times by the 
return from the captivity, as the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah show, had here 
culminated in amore secretly planned 
and formidable league than had threat- 
ened Judah since the ‘days of David’s 
Syrian wars. (2Sam.x.) From verses 
6-8 it is evident the Ammonites and 
Moabites, to which the history adds the 
Edomites, were the primary movers 
and central power of the alliance. 
2 Chron. xx,1, 22, 23. We must refer 
the reader to the history of the occa- 
sion, (2 Chron, xx,) to the notes, and 
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still, O God. 2 For, lo, » thine enemies 
make a tumult: and they that * hate 
thee have lifted up the head. 3 They 
have taken cratty counsel against thy 





b Psa, 2.1; Acts 4. 25.—e Psa. 81. 15. 





to our “Psalms Chronologically Ar- 
ranged,” ete., pp. 409-412, for further 
details. 

The arrangement of the subject-mat- 
ter isobvious. Excepting the first and 
last verses, (the former being an urgent 
general prayer and the latter the 
motive of the special imprecatory peti- 
tions,) the psalm divides itself into two 
general parts, separated by the “‘selah,” 
verses 2-8 being a description of his 
enemies; and verses 9-17, a prayer 
of imprecation. Then, again, the first 
part divides itself into two, verses 2-5 
setting forth the conduct, policy, and 
purpose of his enemies, and verses 
6-8 a particular enumeration of the 
confederated nations. The formal ar- 
rangement of the poetry Delitzsch 
gives in four strophes of eight lines, 
and one (the last) of four lines. 

TitLE: A Song or Psalm of 
Asaph —This Asaph is probably that 
same ‘“ Jahaziel, a Levite of the sons » 
of Asaph,” (2 Chron. xx, 14,) who pre- 
dicted the overthrow of Jehoshaphat’s 
enemies, 2 Chron. xx, 14-17. The 
coincidence is remarkable. 

1. Keep not. ..silence — Hebrew, 
Not silence to thee. The word here 
stands opposed to speuking, as one in 
deep thought, or indecision, as Isaiah. 
lxii, 6, 7, where the word resé, in verse 
7, is the same as silence-in verse 6, 
and in this place. Hold not thy ~ 
peace—<As one that is deaf and. can- 
not hear. Be not still— At rest, inac- 
tive. The two former words call upon 
God to speak, to cause his voice to be 
heard, while his enemies and Israel's 
were ‘making a tumult; ” the latter 
word calls for action. God hears and 
then acts. ‘If we know that he hear 
us, we know that we have the petitions 
that we desired of him.” 1 John y, 15. 

2. Tumult— Uproar, a disorderly 
noise. In contrast to the sdlence of’ 
God, deprecated in verse 1. Lifted 
up the head — An expression of — 
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people, and consulted ‘against thy hid- 
den ones. = 

4 They have said, Come, and * let us 
eut them off trom being a nation; that 
the name of Israel may be no more in 
remembrance. 5 For they have con- 


sulted together with one 2 consent: they 
are confederate against thee: 6 ‘ The 
tabernacles of Edom, and the Ishmael- 
ites; of Moab, and the Hagarenes ; 
7 Gebal, and Ammon, and Aimalek; the 
Philistines with the inhabitants of Tyre ; 





@ Psalm 97. 5; 31. 20.——e Esther 3. 6,9; Jer- 
emiah 11. 19; 31. 30. 





haughtiness and confidence of vic- 
tory, in opposition to the ‘hanging 
down. the head” of captives. Lam. 
ii, 10; Judges viii, 28. 
3. Crafty counsel — Hebrew, 
Cruftily plotted a secret. Both the 
object and the plan of execution were 
a secret. Avoiding all customary 
‘army routes, they stealthily took the 
dangerous Bedouin trail around the 
south and west shores of the Dead 
Sea, a route which well nigh cost 
Jehoram his army soon after, (2 Kings 
iii,) and, ascending the mountains at 
Engedi, completely surprised Jehosha- 
phat. He had uo time to collect his 
army, and had no army adequate to 
meet the fue. Hidden ones—Thiose 
whom God “hides ia the secret of 
his tabe-nacie,” that is, protects. 
Psalm xxvii, 5. -. 
4. Let us cat them off from being 

a nation—T'lus shows that it was not 
an incursion for plunder merely, but a 
deep political scheme, based on the 
old hatred indulged against the He- 
brews by the idvlatrous nations, and 
on the tributary relation to them 
which many of the nations had held 
since the'daysof-David. Jehoshaphat 
also had direetly“committed himself to 
a war with Syria by the affair of 
Ramoth-gilead, 1 Kings xxii. Israel 
—tThe title here seems to apply to the 
whole Hebrew family. In this counsel 
for the extinction of Israel, (verse 5,) 
Asshur, that is, Assyria, (verse 8,) 
was joined. Moab seems to have been 
the chief instigator, for which the judg- 
ments of God were afterward revisited 
upon that people. Sce Jer. xlviii, 2. 
‘6, Consulted together with one 
consent—Heorew, Consulted with the 
heart, showing their earnestness and 
unanimity. The enemies of the Church 
are well agreed on the one point—enmi- 
ty to God. , Against thee—It is God’s 





2 ews heart. — f 2 Chronicles 20. 1, 


y 








cause; the enemies of the Church are 
his enemies. 

6. The tabernacles of Edom— 
The military tents of Edom. On 
Edom see on Psa. lx, 9. Ishmaelites 
—From Ishmael, son of Abraham. 
Gen. xvi, 11. They roamed chiefly in 
northern Arabia “from Havilah to 
Shur,” or from Kevpt to the Persian 
Gulf. Gen. xxv, 17, 18. Mfoab—On the 
east of the Dead Sea, and indisputably 
thechief mover in this whole conspiracy. 
Their King Mesha was a brave warrior 
and an energctic ruler. Hagarenes 
—Or, Hagarites ; probably a separated 
branch of the Jshmaelitish family, and 
so called from their maternal ancestor, 
Hagar. They dwelt on the east of 
Gilead in the Arabian desert. 1 Chron. 
v, 10, 19. 20. 

7. Gebal—Not the one mentioned, 
Ezekiel xxvii, 9, which was an im- 
portant city of Phoenicia, the people 
of which are called ‘t Giblites,” (Josh. 
xiii, 5, translated “sione squarers,” 
1 Kings v, 18,) for these would proba- 
bly be ineluded under Tyre, being one 
of its cities or dependencies, mentioned 
in this same verse. But the name 
here seems rather to apply to the 
mountainous district lying south of 
the Dead Sea on the east of the 
Ghor, and north of the territory of 
Edom proper, known ancicntly as 
Gebalene, and now by the name 
Jebel, that is, mountain. It was settled, 
according to Josephus, by the sons of 
Eliphaz, son of Esan, Ammon — 
Brother of Moab. Gen. xix, 37, 38. 
They dwelt east of Gilead and north- 
east of Moab. Amalek—A nomadic 
people of uncertain but ancient origin, 
(Genesis xiv, 7,) roaming between the 
mountains of Edom on the east, and 
Egypt on the west, in the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai. Exodus xvii, 8; Deut. 
xxv, 17, 18; 1 Sam. xv, 7. Philis- 
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8 Assur also is joined with them: %they 
have holpen the children of Lot. Selah. 
9 Do unto them as unéo the * Midian- 
ites; as to *Sisera, as to Jabin, at the 
brook of Kishon: 10 Which perished 





3 Heb. they have been an arm to the chil- 
dren of Lot.m—g Num, 31.7; Judges 7. 22. 
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at Endor: * they became as dung for the 
earth. 11 Make theirnobles like * Oreb, 
and like Zeeb: yea, all their princes as 
'Zebah, and as Zalmunna: 12 Who 
said, Let us take to ourselves the houses 





i Judg. 4, 15,24; 5, 21.—Z 2 Kin. 9. 87; Zeph. 
1, 17.—k Judg. 7. 25,—/ Judg. 8, 12, 21. 





tines—A_ powerful people on the west 
of Judah, the persistent enemies of 
Israel, descended from Mizraim. Gen. 
x, 13,14. Tyre—Tne commercial me- 
tropolis of the world, and the chief city 
of Phoenicia, on the northwest coast of 
Palestine. The old friendship between 
this city and the Hebrews, in the days 
of David and Solomon, was now forgot- 
ten, probably chiefly through the influ- 
ence of the Phoenician princess, Jeze- 
bel. 1 Kings xvi, 31. ; 

8. Assur—Assyria. The Assyri- 
ans might have sent troops, or ouly 
encouraged the enterprise by approba- 
tion, or promise of ultimate interfer- 
ence if needed. Children of Lot— 
That is, Moab and Ammon, (Genesis 
xix, 30-38,) a clear proof that they 
were the instigators and chief actors 
in this stupendous tragedy. Moab 
had special cause for exterminating, or 
at least breaking, the power of the 
Hebrews, having recently thrown off 
the yoke of Isracl, (2 Kings iii, 5,) 
with whom she now stood committed 
to a desperate war. 2 Kings iii, 5. 
Mesha, the brave and ambitious king 
of Moab, anticipated this, and had the 
address to raise the confederacy, and 
undoubtedly was the leading spirit of 
the expedition. Itis wonderful that the 
inscription of the celebrated ‘ Moabite 
stone,” discovered by Mr. Klein, mis- 
sionary at Jerusalem, in 1868, near 
Deban, (Dibon,) in the Belkan district, 
(the northern part of ancient Moab, ) 
was written in the name and by the 
dictation of this same Mesha, king of 
Moab, and fully states the oppression 
of Moab: by “Omri, king of Israel, 
and his son,” (Ahab,) the hatred of 
Moab toward Israel, predatory wars 
on the Israelitish territory for the re- 
covery of cities well known in the 
Bible, and, with many other things, 
clearly states a battle for the recovery 
of Horonaim, a city on the southern 





frontier, which, about a year after the 
date of this psalm was taken, with 
other cities, by Jehoram and Jehosb- 
aphat. See verse 4, and 2 Kings iii. 

9. Do unto them—The thing they 
proposed to do to Judah is imprecated 
on them. The issue of the war was 
the question of national existence. 
Let God arbitrate, and give this boon 
only to the innocent party. As...the 
Midianite—Sce Judges vii. Sisera 
—Judges iv, 22. Jabin—Judges iv, 
23, 24. Kishon—The batile was at 
the River Kishon, on the great plain of 
Ksdraelon, where the army under the 
generalship of Sisera was routed, 
which lost for him his life, and for 
Jabin, the king, his kingdom. 

10. Which perished at Endor— 
The battle, which began at Kishon, 
reached its crisis at Eudor, eight miles 
east, where the flight began. 

ll. Like Oreb, and... Zeeb — 
Two leading Midianitish princes. Judg. 
vii, 25. Zebah, and...Zalmunna— 
Two kings cf the Midianites. Judges | 
viii, 11, 12, 22. 

12. Who said — The Midianitish 
kings, (verse 11,) had devised to ap- 
propriate the country of the Hebrews 
to themselves. See Judges vi, 3-6. 
Houses of God—Or, Habitations of 
God, are ta be understood of all the 
dwellings and territory of God's peo- 
ple. It was intended as a direct in- 
sult to the religion of the Hebrews, 
and hence to their God. They fought 
no battles with Israel to gain posses- 
sion, but for seven years these shep- 
herd kings moved upon the land in 
summer, retiring in winter to their 
Arabian home east of Gilead, where 
the pasture grounds were more luxu- 
riant in that season. Their numbers 
intimidated Israel, and none dared to 
resist, while they contemptuously said, 
Let us take to ourselves the houses - 
of God in possession. 
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of God in possession. 13 ™O my God, 
make them like a wheel; " as the stubble 
betore the wind. 14 As the fire burn- 
eth a wood, and as the flame ° setteth 
the mountains on fire; 15 So persecute 
them ° with thy tempest, and make them 
atraid with thy storm. 16 ?Fill their 


am Isa. 17. 13, 14£.——n Psalm 35. 5.—o Deut. 
$2, 82.—p Job 9. 17.—g Psa. 39. 4, 26 


faces with shame; that they may seek 
thy name, O Lorp. 17 7 Let them be 
confounded and troubled for ever; yea, 
let them be put to shanie, and perish: 
18 *That men may know that thou, 
whose tname alone is JE.LOVAH, aré 
“the most high over all the earth. 








r Psa. 40. 14,15; 109, 29.—s Psalin 39, 13. — 
t Exod. 6. 3.— vw Psa. 92. 8. 





13. Like a wheel—Like a rolling 
thing, parallel to Isaiah xvii, 13. The 
whirlwind seems alluded to. “A 
whirlwind is the most curious of all 
the visitations [of the Sinai desert] to 
which one is exposed. It is as violent 
as the most awful storm, tearing up 


every thing in its path, but it is so | 


partial that you may stand a yard or 
so of and watch its progress undis- 
turbed.”"—Palmer. _ See note on Psalm 
vit, 9. ~ 

14. As the fire burneth a wood— 
A forest or a mountain on fire is sim- 
ply unquenchable fire, leaving trees so 
few in number “that a child may write 
them.” Isaiah x, 16-19. 

15. So persecute them— So pursue 
them, chuse them away with thy tem- 
pest, and terrify them with thy whiirl- 
wind. On last word, see Isaiah v, 28 ; 
Proy. 1, 27. 

16. That they may seek thy 
name—Or, And they shall seek thy 
mame. They will never inquire after 
the true God until their false dependen- 
cies are sivept away, and this latter 
can be effected only by judgments 
which, like the plagues of Kgypt, are 
above the arm of flesh to avert. The 
~ seeking after God, here, is that which is 
foreed by the pressure of judgments, 
but the ulterior, true seeking, is antici- 
pated as a possible aud desired result. 

11. Confounded...troubled for 
ever...put to shame. ..perish — 
Strong words. The psalmist sees it is 
folly to hope directly for the conver- 
sion of his enemies; their power must 
first be broken, and in their distress 
they may confess God. 

18. That men may know—The 
knowing God which is here intended, 
isa true perception and discovery of 
his supremacy over all gods and all 
nations of the earth. This, as inverse 
16, might possibly lead to repentance 








and true submission. The ultimate 
idea of knowledge unto salvation must 
not be excluded, but first of all their 
armament must be crushed, their 
plans defeated, their faces filled with 
shame, and they terrified and swept 
away in a tempest of wrath, that they 
may see their gods are nothing, and 
that they may know that “the Most 
High suleth in the kingdom of men.” 
See Dan. iv, 17, 34-37; Psa. lix, 13; 
1 Sam, xvii, 46. 
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The blessings of the worshippers of 
Jehovah, and the forms and excellency 
of true worship, are the themes of this 
psalm, of which the author has a lively 
apprehension and a true subjective 
experience. The psalmist and the 
nation are, however, in some great 
calamity, (verses 8, 9;) absent from, 
yet longing, ‘even fainting, for the 
courts of Jehovah,” (verse 2;) and 
uow can come to Zion only through 
the “valley of tears,” (verse 6;) yea, 
the temple and altars were in ruins, 
(verse 3:) still a tone of joy and hope- 
fulness pervades the psalm, the human 
ground of which hope is the ‘an- 
ointed ” One, for whom special prayer 
is now made, (verse 9.) Through him 
the nation and national worship should 
revive. We must refer the psalm to 
the recent close of the period of the cap- 
tivity, when many of the exiles had 
returned and were reviving the na- 
tional life and religion by laying the 
foundations of the second temple. Ezra 
iii, 8-13. : 

The principal divisions are two: the 
first a meditation, verses 1-7; the 
second a prayer, verses 8-12. 

TitLeE: Chief Musician—Precentor. 
Upon Gittith—See title of Psalm 
viii. For the sons of Korah—Or, 
Korahites, a Levitical family in the 
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PSALM LXXXIV. 
To the chief Musician 1 upon Gittith, A Psalm 
2for the sons of Korah. 

OW ?ammiable are thy tabernacles, 
EI O Lorp of hosts! 2 >My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lor: my heart and my flesh 
erieth out for the living God. 3 Yea, 
the sparrow hath found a house, and the 








1 Psa. 8, nae —2 Or, of. 
& Psa. 42. 1,2; 63. 1; 73. 26; 





a Psa. 27, 4.— 
119. 20. 





time of David, a branch of which was 
devoted to temple music, (1 Chron. 
vi, 33;) called, also, Kohathites. See 
title of Psalm xlii. 

1. Amiable—Lovely. Tabernacles 
—The plural form can mean nothing 
more than the apartments and cloisters 
of the sacred place. O Lord of hosts 
—Or, of armies. This has been called 
one of the Hloheem psalms. Elohcem, 
(God,) is used six times; Jehovah, 
God, twice; Jehovah of hosts, three 
times; God of hosts, once; Jehovah, 
God of -hosts, once. Like the other 
Korahitic productions, it is highly lyri- 
eal and cheerful. The heart is in 
lively sympathy with God and his 
worship, and the frequent use of the 
divine name is impassioned. 

2. My soul longeth.. .fainteth— 
My desires for the courts of Jehovah 
are such, that my strength wastes away. 
My heart and my flesh crieth out 
for. ..God—The psalmist’s desire for 
the “courts of the Lord” was a long- 
ing after God himself. The spiritual 
sense predominates. 

3. The sparrow hath found a 
house, etc. — To spiritualize this 
verse, or to convert it into a delicate 
symbolism, as if the sparrow and 
swallow represented the psalmist, who 
had at last found the place of desire, 
even the altars of God, is to abandon 
sober interpretation. Neither can we 
explain it of the well“kuown nesting | ‘ 
of birds in oriental mosques and idol 
temples. The plain historic sense 
only is admissible. The temple and 
city had lain desolate for seventy 
years during the captivity, from 
B. C. 585 to 515, (see notes on Psa. 
Ixxiv, 3, 7,) and the birds had nested 
inthe ruins. Thus the returned exiles 
found things, and mournfully de- 


swallow a nest for herself, where she 
may lay her young, even thine altars, O 
orD of hosts, my King, and my God. 
4 °Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house: they will be still praising thee. 
Selah. 5 Blessed ¢s the man whose 
strength 7s in thee; in whose heart are 
the ways of them. 6 Who passing 
through the valley 3¢of Baca make it a 





c Psa. 65. 4.—3 Or, of mulberry trees make 
himu eel. ete.—d 2 Sam. 5. 233. 
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rendered “sparrow,” is a generic term 
for bird, generally small birds, the con- 
nexion determining the species. It 
occurs thirty nine times in the Old 
Testament, and is always translated in 
our English Bible either by bird or fowl, 
except here and in Psalm cii, 7, (see 
note there,) where also it is rendered 
“sparrow.” But in these last mentioned 
places two kinds of bird are denoted. 
In the text before us its social habit 
and its disposition to nest among ruins 
are alluded to, aud the sparrow proper 
is intended. Swallow—The original 
denotes a bird that flies in circles and 
glances on the wing, as the “swallow” 
does. 

4. Dwell in thy house—The dwell- 
ers in the house of God are not simply 
the Levites, who always serve there, 
but those who in heart abide there, 
the spiritual dwellers. They will be 
still praising thee—N otwithstanding 
any present affliction or temporary ban- 
ishment from Zion. 

5. In whose heart are the ways 
of them—Hebrew, The highways are 
in their hearts. The “ways,” or high- 
ways, are the roads, or pilgrim routes, 
leading to Jerusalem, ‘the ways of 
Zion,” Lam. i, 4:—the principal roads 
taken in going up to the annual feasts. 
The true worshipper loved these 

‘ways ” and Becee: to travel them; 
they were “in” his “heart,” because 
they led to the: sanctuary, the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah. In the enthusiastic 
periods of their history, the Moslems 
took great care of the pilgrim routes to 
Mecca, and to provide khang, or rest- 
ing stations, along the way. 

6. Valley of Baca— Valley of weep- 
ing, or lamentation. That there was a 





scribe them. (tzippor,) here 
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well; the rain also ‘fillcth the pools. 
7 They go 5* from strength to strength, 
every one of them ih Zion ‘appeareth be- 
fore God. 

8 O Lorp God of hosts, hear my 


Pitas oe ee 
4 lleb, covereth.—5 Or, from company to 
company.—e Prov. 4. 18%—/ Deut. 16. 16; 
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prayer: give ear, O God of Jacob. Selah. 
9 Behold, £0 God our shield, and look 
upon the face of thine anointed. 10 For 
a day in thy courts ¢s better than a thou- 
sand, ¢1 had rather be a doorkeeper in 


Zech. 14, 16,—g Gen. 15. 1; ver. 11.—6 Heb, I 
would choose rather to sit ut the threshold. 








valley of this name would appear from 
the manner of referring to it, and 
also from the use of the definite article, 


Naan, (the Baca.) But it is not the 


head of the valley of Rephaim, which 
Josephus (Ant., vii, 4) and the Septua- 
gint (in 2 Sam. vy, 23) have called “ the 
place of weeping,” nor the Bochim near 
Bethel, of Judges ii, 1, 4, 5. It must 
have been some road, or section of a 
road, notable in the pilgrim routes, or 
in the route of the returning exiles, 
(see Jeremiah xxxi, 8, 9, 1, 4, 5,) pain- 
ful to travel and specially arid and 
waste, Yet even this, to the devout 
and joyful pilgrim, would be made 
delightful, as if filled with fountains 
and covered with verdure. The rain 
also filleth the pools—Instead of 
“pools,” read blessings, as in 2 Chron. 
xx, 26; instead of “ filleth,” read cover- 
eth; and for “rain,” understand the 
early, or autumnal rains, (beginning 
with November,) which prepare the 
ground for the seed, as in Joel ii, 23. 
The sense is, The early rain, which 
quickens the parched ground into fer- 
tility, covereth the “valley of weeping” 
with blessings. In Palestine there is 
little rain from the last of April to 
the first of November. 

". They go from strength to 
strength—Thus their faith and love 
convert obstacles into encourage- 
ments, and their journey is as a march 
of triumph, each victory of faith 
adding new strength, and each khan 
or halting station a refreshment, not 
to the body only, but to the soul as 
well, proving that “le that hath clean 
hands shall be stronger aud stronger,” 
(Job xvii, 9,) and so, despite all difficul- 
ties, they shall appear in Zion be- 
fore God “with songs of joy,” as pre- 
dicted, Isaiah xxxv, 10. - 

9, Our shield—Our protector; so 
the word is figuratively used Psalm 
xlvii, 9, Hosea iv, 18, where shields is 





rendered rulers, because they are the 
natural protectors of tlie people. The 
title points to the imperilled state of 
the uation. Look upon the face 
of thine anointed — To ‘look upon 
the face,” in oriental phrase, is to give 
assurance of favour. To ‘look upon 
the face” of a suppliant is to grant 
his request. If he has offended and 
asks mercy, instead of saying, “I for-. 
give you,” the answer is, “I have seen 
thy face.” David said of Absalom, 
‘Let him turn to his own house, and 
Jet him not see my face,” (2 Samuel 
xiv, 24;) a mark of high displeasure. 
Gen. xliii, 3; 2Sam. ili, 13. But who 
is the “anointed” here mentioned? 
Those who think David wrote the 
psalm apply the title to him. But 
Zerubbabel must be understood rather, 
who, with Jeshua the high priest, (one 
the head of the spiritual, and the other | 
of the secular, interests of the nation,) 
are called the ‘anointed ones,” or 
those consecrated with oil. Zech. iv, 14, 
These leaders of the nation built the 
great altar, (Ezra iii, 2,) and also the 
temple, (Hzra v, 2,) and the public 
prosperity rested with them. See 
Haggai i, 1, and Zechariah iii and iv, 
The prayer assumes that if God ‘look 
upon the face” of the representatives 
of the nation in this crisis, the nation 
will rise from its ruins. Spiritually 
Christ is our representative, God’s 
“anointed,” in whose face he can look 
complacently and grant us peace. 

10. For—The conjunction connects 
that which precedes concerning the 
loveliness of God’s house, (verse 1,) 
the blessings of those who dwell there, 
(verses 4—7,) and the prayer of the 
anointed, (verse 9,) with that which 
follows, and gives the reason for the 
psalmist’s preeminent choice ofa suppli- 
ant’s place in the courts of God's house. 
I had rather—TI have chosen, ete. 
The preterit indicates a choice already 
made. Doorkeeper—This is not the 
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the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness, 11 For the 
Lorp God is "a sun and ishield: the 
Lonp will give grace and glory: *no 
good thing will he withhold from them 
that walk uprightly. 12 O Lorp of 


hosts, ! blessed is the man that trusteth 


in thee. 
PSALM LXXXV. 
To the chief Musician, 1A Psalm 2 for the sons of Korah. 
ORD, thou hast been 3 favourable 
unto thy land: thou hast * brought 





hIsa, 60. 19.—i Gen. 15.1: ver. 9; Psa. 115. 
9-11; 119. 114; Prov. 2. 7.—sk Psa. 34 9, 10.— 
7Psa, 2. 12.—l1 Psa, 42, title. 





2 Or, ef —3 Or, well pleased, Psa. 77. 7.—~ 
a Kzra1. 11; 2. 1; Psa. 14.7; Jer. 30. 18; 31. 23; 
Ezek. 39, 25; Joel 3. 1. 





idea. A ‘“doorkeeper” in the East, 
holds an office of honour and trust, 
not of humility, See Msther vi, 2. 
“The most diguified uative of Ceylon 
is the Maha Modeliar of the governor’s 


‘gate, to whom all others must make 


obeisance.”—oberts, The Hebrew 
simply reads, I have chosen rather to sit 
[or recline] at the threshold, ete., that 
1s, 48 a suppliant, a beggar. See Luke 
xvi, 20. So the Hindu saying, ‘I 
am in great trouble, I will go and lie 
down at the door of the temple.”— 
Hioberts. House — Not the ‘temple 
of Solomon, which was now in ruins, 
but the new temple, now in process 
of erection, or the tabernacle, or place 
of worship. See ou Psalm cxvi, 19. 
Dweil in the tents of wickedness 
—The description is that of free no- 
madic life with luxury, and the com- 
parison lies between this, without 
God, and the privilege of a worship- 
per in the outer court, or a beggar 
lying at the door, of God’s house. See 
Heb. xi, 24-26. 

11. A sun—To enlighten, enliven, 
and gladden. See Mal. iv, 2; Psalm 
iv, 7. Shield—The symbol of defence. 
Verse 9. Grace and glory—The 
idea is, salvation and honour. The 
Spiritual sense must be put foremost, 
aud the honour is that, primarily, which 
70d gives to a pious nation or indi- 
vidual. 1 Sam. ii, 30; Jer. xiii, 4. Up- 
rightly—Sce on Psalm xy. 
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Of the date and occasion of this 
psalm there can be no doubt. It be- 
longs to the captivity, after the decree 
of Cyrus. Ezra i, 2-4. The first effu- 
sion of joy upon the publication of the 
decree for the restoration of the Jews 
was expressed in Psalm exxvi, (which 
see;) here it appears chastened with the 
care and practical discouragements of 





the vast labour and delay of collecting 
together the scattered people from 
the various provinces of the empire, 
and resuscitating the nation. The 
sudden falling off from the intro- 
ductory thanksgiving to the lan- 
guishing complaint of verses 4-7 is 
fully accounted for by the discour- 
agements which the first colonies met 
from the magnitude of the work of 
reconstruction and the hostility of the 
neighbouring tribes,” as recvrded in 
tue books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Haggai, 
and Zechariah. Inattention to these 
considerations has caused much need- 
less diversity of opinion as to the his« 
toric interpretation of the psalm. 
Several points of agreement between 
it and Habakkuk iii are noticeable. 
As to the subject-matter, tle wonder- 
ful favour of God in the liberation of 
the Jews by the decree-of Cyrus is 
acknowledged in verses 1-3; the hu- 
man discouragements still in the way 
of reviving the nation find vent in 
verses 4-7; but a lopeful confidence 
in the answer of prayer and the fulfil. 
ment of divine promise quickly dispels’ 
the cloud, and the prophet looks stead- 
ily toward the consummation of the 
national reestablishment, verses 8-13. 
The psalm is reckoned as the first of 
the Korahitie Jehovah psalms, and is 
marked by its lofty tone of prophetie 
consolation, and its deep vein of spir- 
itual truth. - On title, see notes on 
Psalm ]xxxiy, 1, and title. 

1. Thou hast been favourable 
unto thy land—The first three verses 
are an acknowledgment of national 
restoration. The six verbs in these 
verses are in the past tense, but it is 
the recent past. “‘ Favourable,” here, is 
generic, the particulars follow. ‘ Thy 
Jand” refers to Lev. xxv, 23, “The 
land is mine;” hence no title in fee 
simple could be given from one to 
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back the captivity of Jacob. 2° Thou 
hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people; 
thou hast covered all their sin. Selah. 
3 Thou hast taken away all thy wrath: 
4thou hast turned thyself trom the fierce- 
ness of thine anger. 

4 ©Turn us, O God of our salvation, 
and cause thine anger toward us to 
cease. 5 * Wilt thou be angry with us 
for ever? wilt thou draw out thine anger 


b Psa. 32. 1.—+ Or, thou hast turned thine 
anger trom waxing hot, Deut. 13. 17.—e Psa. 
80. 7.—d Psa. 74.13; 79.5; 80. 4. : 


another. Brought back the cap- 
tivity—Turned the captivity; brought 
back the captives, a description which 
could apply only to the restoration un- 
der Zerubbabel. Ezrai, 2-4. It does 
not necessarily imply that the exiles 
had already reached their own land, 
but that they were set free by Cyrus. 
Probably, however, the first colony 
had already reached Palestine. Mzra 
li, 1, 64. 

2. Forgiven the iniquity. ..cov- 
ered all their sin—Strong expres- 
sions. ‘ Forgiven,”—literally, is Lorne 
away—where sin is conceived as a bur- 
den of the conscience, and the bearing 
it away an expiation. Isa. liii, 4, 12. 
The figure is based upon Lev. xvi, 22. 
Covered—A Levitical term signifying 
to atone, expiate; for when God covers 
.sin he cancels it. This view presents 
sin in its legal answerableness. 

3. Taken away all thy wrath— 
Thou hast gathered in all thy wrath. Tt 
was an emanation from God, and, hav- 
ing accomplished its end, it is now 
recalled. 

4, Turn us—Lead us back, The 
spiritual sense of convert is implied, of 
which the literal restoration was a 
symbol. Having confessed the favour 
of God to his land, the psalsaist also 
confesses (verses 4-7) the utter ina- 
bility of the nation to re-collect itself, 
and revive its polity, without the spe- 
cifie leadership of God. The natural 
shrinking of the human heart from 
great trials discovers itself in these 
plaintive outcries, like ‘“ Lord. save us: 
we perish,” (Matt. viii, 25 ;) but faith 
resumes her sway, (verse 8,) 1\d sereno- 
ly conducts us to the close. 

5. Wilt thou be angry with us 
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to all generations? 6 Wilt thou not 
*revive us again: that thy people may 
rejoice in thee? 7% Show us thy mercy, 
O Lorn, and grant us thy salvation. 

8 ‘I will hear what God the Lorp 
will speak: for ®he will speak peace 
unto his people, and to his saints: but 
let them not "turn again to folly. 
9 Surely ‘his salvation is nigh them 
that fear him; *that glory may dwell 





é Ifab. 3, 2.—-/Tab. 2. 1.—g Zech. 9. 10.— 
h 2 Pet, 2. 20, 21.—? Isa. 46. 183.—Z4 Zech. 2.53 
John 1. 14, 


for ever—The obstacles to the return 
of the exiled Israelites appeared insur- 
mountable. So the joy of the passage 
of the Red Sea was soon damped by 
the discouragements of Marah and 
Rephidim. Exodus xy, 23; xvii, 1. 
It was over twenty years after the 
edict of liberation by Cyrus before the 
temple was built, and nearly one hun- 
dred years before Jerusalem was much 
populated and the city walls restored. 
See on Psalm Ixxxvii. Thus human 
selfishness and unbelief retard the 
work of God! On “for ever,” see note 
on Psalm xxxiii, 11. 

6. Wilt thou not revive us— Wilt 
thou not turn and quicken us, or, -pre- 
serve us alive? See the same prayer 
offered by the prophet Habakkuk (iii, 2) 
when he foresaw this sad condition of 
Israel. 

8. I will hear—I will put myself 
in the attitude of attentive listening to 
what God Jehovah will speak in an- 
swer to my petitions. So Hab. ii, 1. 
Compare ‘Praying... and watching 
therewnto;” Eph. vi, 18. For he will 
speak peace—lle will “surely” an- 
swer, (verse 9,) and as surely give the 
thing Task. Folly—A general term 
for dulness, stupidity, sluggishness; often, 
as here, with the added idea of per- 
verseness, obduracy, impiety. The 
‘“foily” of Israel was in casting off 
the counsel of God, and turning to 
idols. Of idol worship they were now 
for ever cured by the terrible scourge 
of the captivity, The sense is, that 
God will not withdraw from his people 
if they do not first forsake him. 

9. That glory may dwell in our 
land-- The “glory,” here, is especially 
used in reference to the ark of the cove- 
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in our land. 10 Mercy and truth are 
met together; ‘righteousness and peace 
have kissed cach other. 11 ™ Truth 
shall spring out of the earth ; and right- 
eousness shall look down from heaven, 


12 "Yea, the Lorp shall give that which 
is good; and ° our land shall yield her 
increase. 13 ? Righteousness shall go 
before him; and shall set ws in the way 
of his steps, 





7 Psalm 72. 3; Isaiah 32, 17; Luke 2, 14.— 
mi Isa. 45. 8. 





nm Psalm 84, 11; James 1. 17.—o Psalm 67. 6. 
—~p Psalm 89, 14. 





nant, as formerly containing the holiest 
’ symbols of their religion, aud the sign 
and pledge of Jehovah's presence and 
favour. Sec 1 Samuel iv, 21,22; Lev. 
xxvi, 11-13. ; 

10. Mercy and truth are met to- 
gether —The ‘merecy” of God can 
never operate apart from his “ truth ” 
—they are inseparable. See Psalm 
xxv, 10; xl, 11; lxi, 7. Righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each 
other—Their agreement and public 
manifestation have been simultaneous. 
“ Peace,” which is the essence of the 
answer sought, (verse 8,) is now made 
to appear in its eternal union with 
“yiehteousness.” The harmony of 
the divine attributes in the moral 
government is thus declared. In 
moral government, aud in redemption, 
“mercy ” and “peace” can never be 
granted but upon the grounds of 
“truth” and “righteousness.” Men 
must abjure all sin, and aim to fulfil 
all righteousness by a holy life and 
obedient walle with God, if they would 
be approved of him. From verse 10, 
throughout, the psalmist unfolds the 
answer of his prayer as faith already 
receives it. 

11, Truth shall spring out of 
the earth—The “truth” of God shall 
take root in the hearts of men, and 
come forth to perfection. Matthew 
xili, 23; Mark iv, 26-28. *Righteous- 
ness shall look down—The parallel- 
ism running throughout this beautiful 
picture, supposes the carth—the hearts 
of men—responsive to the divine cifts. 
“Merey,” “truth,” “rivhteousness,”’ 
and ‘‘ peace” must all descend, prima- 
rily, from heaven, as the freo gift of 
God, but they must reproduce them- 
selves in the hearts of men, through 
repentance and faith, like good seed 
sprouting in the earth. The figure 
seems borrowed from Isaiah xiv, 8 
which see. 

12. Give that which is good—An 


’ 








expressive term, comprehending all 
that is intrinsically excellent and op- 
portune. Yield her increase—One 
of the greatest blessings to an oyer- 
burdened and poor population, always 
accepted as God’s special token of care: 
Psalm lxvii, 6; Lev. xxvi, 4. 

13. Righteousness shall go be- 
fore him — That is, shall, as a her- 
ald, go before God. Psalm lxxxix, 14. 
And shall set us in the way of his 
steps—Literally, And shall set his feet 
to the way ; that is, God shall set his 
feet to “the way” which his ‘“ right- 
eousness ” prepares, or in which, as a 
herald, it leads; and, by implication, if 
we would receive the blessings referred 
to in the previous verses, we must 
walk in the same steps.. Thus we 
learn that there can be no individual 
or national peace and prosperity with- 
out the “truth” and “righteousness ” 
of God being implanted and living in 
the hearts of men. 
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The inexpressible tenderness and 
plaintive tone of this psalm appeal di- 
rectly to tho deepest feelings of the 
heart. The psalmist is in a state of 
full aceeptanee and communion with 
God, (verse 2.) but is in great affliction, 
and closely beset by proud, powerful, 
and tyrannical enemies. Versel4. He 
rests his cause upon his own integrity 
and purity, (verses 1, 2;) upon the abun- 
dant goodness of God, (verses 5, 15;) 
upon the greatness and supremacy of 
God, (verses 8-10;) upon the fact of 
his own past deliverance from the 
deepest depths of trouble, (verse 13;) 
and upon the consideration of the pub- 
lie effect that should be gained by 
showing openly that God was on the 
side of the king, (verse 17.) The psalm 
suits best the condition of David at 
Mahanaim during Absalom’s rebellion. 
2 Sam. xvii, 24; xviii, 
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PSALM LXXXVI. 
1A Prayer of David. 

OW down thine ear, O Lorp, hear 
me: for I am poor and needy. 

2 Preserve my soul; for { am 2holy: 
O thou my God, save thy servant 
*that trusteth in thee. 3 ° Be merci- 
ful unto me, O Lord: for I ery unto 
thee #daily. 4 Rejoice the soul of thy 
servant: ‘for unto thee, O Lord, do I 
lift up my soul. 5 ‘For thou, Lord 
art good, and ready to forgive; and 





10r, A Prayer, being a Psalm of David.— 
9 Or, one whom thou fuvowrest,—a Isa, 26.3. 
—v Psa. 56. 1; 57. 1.—3 Or, all the day.—— 
ce Psa, 25. 1; 143. 8. 





Titre. A Prayer of David — Ze- 
phillah (prayer) distinguishes it from 
homiletic, praise, and Maschil psalms. 
See note on title of Psalm xvii. 

1. Poor—With the adsignification 
of lowly, poor in spirit, as Zech. ix, 9; 
Psalm ix, 12; Matthew v, 3. Needy 
— Afflicted. Humility and suffering ap- 
peal to the mercy of God. 

2. Preserve —David’s prayer for 
protection points to his danger. (Verses 
14, 17.) For I am holy—Dedicated 
to God, a God-worshipper. But the 
word TDn is as often used in the sense 


of merciful. ‘Keep my soul, for I am 
merciful ;” asin Psalm xevii, 10, “ He 
preserveth the souls of his saints” 
—better, of his merciful ones. This 
suits the connexion and scope. The 
issue between David and his ene- 
nies was, not that he was irreligious, 
but that he had been unjust to man 
by superseding the house of Saul in 
the dynasty, and the tribe of Ephraim 
in the supremacy, to which slander 
had added many other false accusa- 
tions. See 2 Sam. xv, 2-6. The word 
in question is often used to cover the 
great principle of the second table of 
the decalogue— Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” David pleads 
that he had been merciful to men as a 
reason for now obtaining merey of God. 
See Matt. v, 7; Jas. ii, 13, and notes on 
Psalms iv, 3; xii, 1. 3, (4ee,) “for. 


because, in the text, as a causal particle, 
does not assign as a reason for accept- 
ance good works as a ground of merit, 
as the papists hold, but as a proof of 
moral fitness, the promise being to 
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plenteous in mercy unto all them that 
call upon thee. 6 Give ear, O Lorp, 
unto my prayer; and attend to the voice 
of my supplications. 7 *In the day of 
my trouble I will eall upon thee: for 
thou wilt answer me. 

8 ‘Among the gods there is none like 
unto thee, O Lord; neither are there 
any works like unto thy works. 9 >All 
nations whom thou hast made shall 
come and worship before thee, O Lord ; 
and shall glorify thy name. 10 For 











d Verse 15; Psalm 130. 73; 145.9; Joel 2. 13. 
—e Psa. 50. 15.—/ Exod. 15. 11; Psalm 89. 6. 
-—g Deut. 3. 24.—A Psa. 22. 31; 102. 18; Isa. 
43,7; Rev. 15. 4. 





such. He appeals to his works as evi- 
dence of the purity and sincerity of his , | 
inventions and heart. ‘Trusteth in 
thee—Another reason of fitness. 

4, Thus far the psalmist’s prayer has 
been urged from personal considera- 
tions; he now ascends to a loftier view, 
and grounds his hope in the character ~ 
of God. 

5. Good, and ready to forgive— 
God’s goodness is an attribute of his na- 
ture; his forgiveness is a modification, 
or special exercise, of his goodness. 
The first is generic, the second specitic. 
Plenteous in mercy-——His “mercy ” 
is an emanation of his goodness, direct- 
ed to man as a sinful and suffering 
being, through the abundant or mani- 
fold operation of which, forgiveness is 
bestowed. 

8. Among the gods—The compari- 
son here is not with the false gods of 
the heathen, but with kings, poten- 
tates, and all created beings of power. 


pris, (eloheem,) should here take its 


root idea of miyhty ones—‘t who among 
the mighty ones,” etc. The passage is 
parallel to Psalm Ixxxix, 6, and is a 
reiteration of Exodus xv, 11. 

9. All nations...shall come and 
worship, etc.— They shall, whether 
from constraint or choice, bow before 
Jehovah and confess him the only true 
and living God. So verse 10. Whom 
thou hast made—Thou hast made 
them, though they are now ignorant of 
thee, (compare John i, 10;) but they 
shall glorify thy name, by confess- 
ing thee to be the Creator of all—a clear 
prediction of Rev. xv,°4. 
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thou art great, and ‘doest wondrous 
things: * chou art God alone. 11' Teach 
me thy way, O Lorp ; I will walk in thy 
truth: unite my heart to fear thy name. 
12 I will praise thee, O Lord my God, 
with all my heart: and I will glorify 
thy name for evermore. 13 For great 
is thy merey toward me: and thou hast 
mdelivered my soul from the lowest 
hell. ‘ 

14 O God, "the proud are risen 
against me, and the assemblies of © vio- 


lent men have sought after my soul; 
and have not set thee before them. 
15 °But thou, O Lord, art a God full 
of compassion, and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing, and plenteous in merey and truth. 
16 Ob * turn unto me, and have merey 
upon me; give thy strength unto thy 
servant, and save ‘the son of thine 
handmaid. 1'7 'Show me a token for 

ood; that they which hate me may see 
it, and be ashamed: because thou, Lorp, 
hast holpen me, and comforted me. 





¢ Exod. 15. 11; Psa. 72. 18; 77. 14.—k Deut. 
6. 4; 32. 39; Isaiah 37. 16; 44. 6; Mark 12. 29; 
1 Oor. 8. 4; Eph. 4. 6.—/ Psalm 25. 4; 27. 11; 
119. 33; 143. 8.7m Psa. 56. 13; 116, 8—4 Or, 
grave. 





n Psa. 54. 3.—5 Heb. terrible.—o Exodus 
34. 6; Num. 14.18; Neh. 9. 17; verse 5; Psalm 
103. 83 111. 4; 130. 4, 7; 145. 8; Joel 2. 13.— 
p Psa. 25. 16; 69. 16.—¢ Psa. 116, 16.—r sa. 
41, 10,11; Isa. 38. 22. 





11. Unite my heart, etc.— Concen- 
trate all my faculties upon this one 
point. to fear thy name. The same 
thought is expressed in verse 12, with 
all my heart. Comp. ‘double heart,” 
(Psalm xii, 2;) and the New Testament 
expression, “If thine eye be single,” 
(Matt. vi, 22;) and ‘‘aoubtful mind,” 
(Luke xii, 29;) and ‘“ double-minded 
man,” James i, 8; iv, 8. 

13. Lowest hell—The lowest grave, 
or pit. Siseui, (sheol,) is generally used 


in this sense, and the same form of 
confession as in the text occurs Psalm 
xxx, 3, where the common version has 
grave—* Thou hast brought up my sou! 
from the grave.” And in Hos. xiii, 14, 
“T will ransom them from the power 
of the grave. ..O grave I will be thy de- 
struction.” This deliverance from “ the 
deepest sheol” (grave) was a rescue from 
imminent and terrible destruction; it 
wus as a resurrection from the dead. 
The remembrance of it now comes 
up to the psalimist, and becomes a 
ground of hope and pledge of renewed 
mercy. 

14, Proud...violent...have not 
set thee before them—A threefold 
description of David’s enemies. Proud 
—The fundamental idea is contempt 
of all authority, restraint, or obligation. 
Violent—One who inspires terror by 
his power and his contempt of the 
rights of men—a tyrant. The word is 
always translated terrible, terrible ones, 
in the prophets, in our common version, 
conformably to its radical sense. As- 
semblies— Must be understood of the 


bands or companies of conspirators, as 
in Psalm xxii, 16; Num. xvi, 6. And 
have not set thee before them— 
This clause gives at once their char- 
acter and the cause of it. Humanity 
shudders when such men rule. In 
this verse David repeats himself from 
Psalm liv, 3, which is nota rare prac- 
tice. 

15. But thou, O Lord, art...full 
of compassion—In contrast with the 
godless characters who had seized the 
reins of power. This ascription—tho 
glory of the divine character—is a re- 
iteration of Exodus xxxiv, 6. 

16. The son of thine handmaid 
—A servant born in the house. See 
Gen. xvii, 12, 27, and compare Exodus 
xxiii, 12, and xx, 10. The psalmist 
takes the lowest place. But it was an 
honour to his mother to confess her 
the servant in God’s family before him, 
and the fact that David was thus de- 
scended proved a historic family con- 
nexion with the Church and covenant 
which he pleads as evidence of his sin- 
cere and faithful attachment. In the 
same sense apply Psalm exvi, 16; com- 
pare 2 Tim. i, 5. = 

17. Token for good—Such a turn 
of affairs as shall prove to my enemies, 
not only that I am successful against 
all their power and strategy, but that 
my prosperity is of God. It was not 
enough to succeed against the con- 
spiracy, but it must appear that God 
was on his side. This alone could re- 
store public order, give sanction to 
law, and re-establish his authority. 
Comforted me—A beautiful instance 
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of David's deep heart and reul piety. 
The verb denotes such consolation as 
flows from true sympathy. It was not 
a demonstration of the divine power 
simply that he asked, butvof the divine 
sympathy also. Let my enemies see 
that thou hast consoled me, as one that 
heartily and Jovingly enters into the 
righteousness of my cause and the 
depth of my afflictions. The past tense 
cf the verbs is delicately put for the 
present by the lively anticipations of 
faith. 
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This psalm, “ which establishes Zion 
as the word for Church, marks a turn- 
ing point in revelation. It stands ab- 
solutely alone up to its time, It shows 
that the unification of the nations is to 
be effected by the welding power of 
aspiritual influence hitherto unknown,” 
—Bishop Alexander. This influence is 
that of spiritual birth, giving citizenship 
in Zion, the true Church, the Kingdom 
of God. Here, also, is the origin of that 
form of speech among the Hebrews 
which denominated a proselyte as one 
“newly born.” John iii, 3-7. The 
theme is the praise of Zion, but in the 
spiritual sense. Thus she was greater 
than the nations of the earth. “The 
mission thought in Psalm Ixxxvi, 9 
becomes the ruling thonylit here. It is 
a prophetic psalm, boldly and express- 
ively concise, even to obscurity.” —De- 
litesch. The comparison by which Zion 
is exalted above the nations is two- 
fold: First, it is greater than the cities of 
Jacob or the chosen people, verse 2; 
secondly, it is above the Gentile na- 
tions. This last is also divided into two 
pa’ ts, the surrounding people who en- 
-ted Israel, as Philistia, Tyre, and 
Ethiopia, (Heb. Cush, Arabia,) and the 
great representatives of worldly pride 
and power, Rahab (£yypt) and Baby- 
lon. The point or test of superiority 
ig in the pride of nobility and citizen- 
ship. This man boasts that he was born 
in Babylon; that, in Egypt, verse 4; but 
Zion should be distinguished by the 
greater number of her native born citi- 
zens, and for their higher type of citi- 
zenship. Of her citizens, Jehovah him- 
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self should keep and publish the record, 
verse 6. The tone of triumph indicates 
some great occasion of joy on account 
of Jehovah's special interposition to de- 
fend and establish Zion, whose glorious 
historic fame had been celebrated ‘a 
song, verse 3. But the glory which 
is the special theme of the prophet is 
still an anticipation, as the future tense 
of the leading verbs in verses 5, 6, 
show, contrasted with the preterit, 
“was born,’”’ in verse 4. Much can be 
said, plausibly, in favour of dating this 
psalm in the reign of Hezekiah, on the 
overthrow of Sennacherib, but the evi- 
dence seems to preponderate in favour 
of the restoration, under Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. The greatness of the work of 
rebuilding Jerusalem and re-establish- 
ing the nation, is exceeded only by the 
exodus and the first settlement in Ca- 
naan, to which it is often compared by 
the prophets. The reviving of the holy 
city was indispensable to success and 
the reassertion of nationality, whether 
viewed in a political or religious light. 
Against this lay the pressure of want 
and the lure of gain which drove the 
colonies into the smaller towns and 
villages near to the lands of their an- 
cient inheritance. The whole experi- 
ment of rebuilding the capital was 
thus held in suspense nearly a hundred 
years, (Neh. i, 1-3,) and was accom- 
plished at length by Nehemiah, under 
a royal commission granting him an ab- 
sence of twelve years. Nell. ii, 4-8; 
v, 14. To people Jerusalem one tenth 
of the inhabitants were drafted by 
lot, (Neh. xi, 1, 2, sey,) which would 
make a basis of population of about five 
or six thousand. The importance of 
the work may be further gathered from 
such passages as Zech. ii, 4, 5, 12: 
Isa. lii, 1, 2; Jer. xxxi, 23; Isa. i, 26, 27; 
Psa. cxxii. For further evidence see 
the notes. We must, therefore, place 
this psalm at the dedication of the 
walls of Jerusalem, which is the date 
of the restoration of the capital city. 
Neh. xii, 27-43. 

TitLE: A Psalm or Song—Two 
words which may give the scuse of a 
song set to instrumental music. Sons of 
Korah —See note on title of Psalm 
lxxxiv. 
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PSALM LXXXVII. 
A Psalm or Song ! for the sons of Korah, 
IS foundation is *in the holy moun- 
tains. 2 » The Lorp loveth the 
gates of Zion more than all the dwellings 
of Jacob. 3 ° Glorious things are spoken 
of thee, O city of God. Selah. 





4 I will make mention of ‘Rahab 
and Babylon to them that know me: 
behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethio- 
pia; this man was born there. 5 And 
of Zion it shall be said, *This and 
that mun was born in her: and the 
Highest himself shall establish her. . 





1 Or, af ——a Psa. 48, 1.—b Psalm 78. 67, 68. 
—c See Isaiah 60. 


d@ Psa. 89. 10; Isa. 51. 9.—e Isa. 44. 5; John 
1, 12,14; Gal. 3, 26, 28, 





1, His foundation—God's founda- 
tion, the ground whereon he rests the 
temporal structure of his Church, and 
proposes to accomplish his covenant 
purposes. Holy mountains — Or, 
mountains of holiness, that is, Zion and 
Moriah, mountains within Jerusalem. 

2. Gates of Zion—A metonomy for 
Zion itself. The gates anciently were 
places of public assemblage: “I will 
declare all thy praises in the gates of 
Zion.” Psalm ix, 14. The dwellings 
of Jacob—The comparison is well cal- 
culated to revive the ancient love of 
Jerusalem, and to encourage the re- 
turned exiles to take residence there. 

3. Glorious things are spoken of 
thee—Not only in history, and in na- 
tional ballads and traditions of the 
great past, (see Ezra iv, 19, 20; 1 Kings 
iv, 20, 21,) but in prophecy and promise 
connecting with the unfolding plan of 
redemption, and the everlasting king- 
dom of Messiah. But it is Zion in its 
New Testament sense—the Church, as 
“the birthplace of all nations ”—which 
is here chiefly denoted. From the 
Hebrew rendered “glorious things,” it 
has been supposed Paul took his ex- 
pression, * weiyht of glory,” 2 Cor. iv, 17. 

4. I will make mention—As ex- 
amples. Rahab—Or, the sea monster, 
the people of tumultwous violence ; a title 
poetically given to Egypt in the later 
books, (Psalm Ixxxix, 10; Isa. li, 9, 
xxx, 7,) where “strength” in the com- 
mon version is Rahab in the Hebrew, 
aud seems to be an allusion to the in- 
activity of the crocodile combined with 
his proverbial strength and violence. 
Lowth translates: ‘Rahab the  inac- 
tive;” and Gesenius, ‘‘ Violence, or, the 
violent, they sit still.” See Ezekiel | 
xxix, 8; xxxil, 2. Babylon— He- 
brew, Buhel, the tirst of the kingdoms, 
(Gen. x, 10,) and now the ruling power 
of western Asia. Tothem that know . 





me—Rather, Of them thatknow me. He 
speaks of them as of nations to whom 
had been given great opportunity to 
know the true God, one the ruling 
power in the south and the other in 
the north and east. Both in turn had 
held Jehovah’s people in bondage, and 
from both had they been delivered by 
most signal manifestations of God. See 
Tsa. xix, 21: “And the Egyptians shall 
know the Lord in that day.” Philistia 
—A strong military people on the south- 
west coast of Palestine, the constant 
enemy of Israel. Tyre—The chief 
city of Phoenicia on the northwest 
coast, and the great commercial city 
of the world; once the friendly ally, 
now the jealous enemy, of the Hebrew 
power. Ethiopia— Hebrew, Cush, 
from the father of the numerous Cush- 
ite race, (Gen. x, 7,) the name applied 
to the country east of the Kuphrates, 
(Gen. ii, 13,) afterward to Arabia, (Num. 
xii, 1; 1 Chron. xxi, 16; Hab. ii, 7.) 
aud also to ‘“ Kthiopia” proper, or te 
African country south of Egypt. Psalm 
Ixviii, 31; Isa. xliii, 3, and xlv, 14. In 
the widest sense it denotes. southern 
country, on account of the dark colour 
of the inhabitants. In the: text it 
means either Arabia Felix or Ethiopia 
proper. This man was born there— 
The point of the allusion is, to the 
honour which a man derives from 
being a native citizen of any renowned 
country, or that a government feels in 
cluiming that such or such a man was 
one of her native born sons. Thus 
seven illustrious cities claimed the hon- 
our of having given birth to Homer, 
See Acts xvi, 37, and xxii, 25-28, 
The argument is, that if citizenship 
in any given couatry confers hLon- 
our,.much more, by the same rule, 
shall Jerusalem be honoured, for of 
Zion it shall be said, This and that 
man was born in her, literally, A 


- Zion-born citizen. 


6 ‘The Lorp shall count, when he 


Swriteth up the people, that this man 
was horn there. Selah. 7 As well the 
J Psalm 23, 30.—g Ezekiel 13. 9, 
manand aman were born in her. The 
repetition gives intensity, and denotes 
that multitudes, ot vast numbers, shall be 
born in her, so that both the quality 
and greater numbers of her “ born ” citi- 
zens shall give her the preeminence. 
The spiritual sense must predominate 
here, the “Jerusalem” and the “Zion” 
Tepresenting tle Church, (Gal. iv, 26; 
Heb. xii, 22,) and the native born citi- 
zen he that is born of God. John iii, 5. 
Shall establish her—Comp. verse 1. 
God has founded his city, or Church, 
and this is the guaranty of her stability 

and renown. 

6. The Lord shall count, when 
he writeth up the people—The al- 
lusion is to the civic book, or census 
roll, in which the nationality or tribe 
of each person was entered, the chil- 
dren, or the childless family, recorded, 
(Jer. xxii, 30,) and from which the dead 
and the excommunicated were erased. 
Kxodus xii, 33. Jehovah himseif 
should keep this book, and each entry 
should be made under his inspection. 
When he shall pass through the na- 
tious (as Joshua xviii, 8) to take the 
account of their converts, in writing 
them down he will enter each as a 
The worship of 
Zion’s God should be occounted as 
the privilege of birthright citizenship. 
The whole is to be construed of the 
spiritual Church and the conversion 
of the nations. Compare ‘book of 
life.” Rev. xx, 12-15; Luke x, 20. 

1. As well the singers as the 
players on instruments. shall be 
there—The words “shall be there” 
are not in the text, and they destroy 
the sense. The Hebrew is exceeding- 
ly abrupt and elliptical, but the sense 
may be thus given: And the singers, as 
well as the fluters, [shall say, as the 
burden of their song,] All my springs 
are in thee, that is, in Zion. The 
image before the poet was that of mul- 
titudes of converts, from all nations, 
coming to Zion in joyful procession, 
with bands of singers and pipers, mak- 
jing Zion the theme of their song. 
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ers on instruments 
my springs are in 





singers as the pla 
shall be theres *a 
thee. 


h Isa. 12.3; John 4, 10, 14; Rev. 21. 6, 
“The Korahite author,” writes Bishop 
Alexander, ‘himself a chief singer 
in the sanctuary, does not grudge 
the admission of foreign nations into 
the sacred choir, but with generous 
and largehearted sympathy rejoices 
in the prospect.” Thus, also, Bishop 
Mant: 

“With joy shall sing the choral train, 
The minstrels breathe the answering strain; 


*O Zion, Zion fair, I see 
The fountains of my bliss in thee.” 








“‘ And if such be indeed the incompar- 
able excellence of the Church, and such 
the benefit of her communion, as they 
have been set forth in the foregoing 
verses, what anthem better deserves 
to be performed by all her choirs ?”— 
Horne. Isa, ii, 3; xii, 3; John iv, 22. 
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The dismal complaint of this psalm 
has nothing to equal it in the entire 
Psalter, or to compare with it for sadness 
in the Old Testament, except Kcclesi- 
astes and Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
It would be difficult todiscover its claim 
to be classed as a Maschil, or instructive 
psalm, unless in view of its warning 
tone, considered as the lament of one 
suffering under the weight of retribu- 
tive providence. Except verses 1 and 
13, no definite indication of hope or 
faith appears; yet, from the very fact 
of such complaint and supplication, 
faith is implied. The complaint must 
not be considered personal; the author 
speaks in behalf of the people. He suf- 
fers with them, but itis their affliction 
which is set forth. The psalm has been 
regarded as standing in intimate rela- 
tion to Psa. lxxxix, to verses 38-51 of 
which it bears resemblance, and Heng- 
stenberg regards them as parts of one 
whole; but in other respects the strong 
faith of the latter stands in marked 
contrast with the unrelieved despon- 
dency of the one before us. Psalm 
lxxxviii develops the complaint, while 
the second part, (Psa. lxxxix,) brings 
forth the prayer of an oppressed but 
hopeful people. The internal evidence 
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of both points us to the captivity, and 
Psa. lxxxvili, probably to the imprison- 
ment of Jehoiachin, as the date and 
occasion of its origin. Jer. xxii, 23-30, 
(where Jehoiachin is called Coniah,) 
and lii, 31-34; 2 Kings xxiv, 8-16. 

In verses 1, 2 the psalmist pours 
forth an earnest cry for help; verses 
8-9 describe his miserable condition, 
on which he grounds his supplication; 
verses 10-12 are a still further ground 
of plea, as showing that the glory of 
God can be better served in his salva- 
tion than in his destruction: verse 13 
revives the prayer, which, with a 
description of his wretched state, con- 
tinues to the end. 

TitueE: The inscription is exuber- 


ant. The words 7}D119 1w, (shir miz- 





mor,) song-psalm, here as elsewhere, 
‘are difficult. They cannot make a 
simple tautology; and if they are a 


musical designation, perhaps the song- 


denotes vocal, and the psalm, (mizmor,) 
instrumental, performance. Mahalath 
—Gesenius, on a comparison of the 
Ethiopic, makes it a lyre, guitar, to be 
accompanied by the voice; but Fiirst, 
more simple, (though the words are 
from different roots,) derives it from the 
city of Abel-Meholah, (see Judg. vii, 22, 
1 Kings iv, 12, and xix, 16,) where it 
is supposed the musical choir lived. 
But whatever its derivation, the term 
had come to designate a musical mode, 
or instrument,-as in Psalm liii, title, 
the only place of its occurrence else- 
where. Leannoth—Literaliy, 7 afflict, 
or cause affliction. Mudge: ‘To create 
dejection, to raise a pensive gloom or 
melancholy in the mind,” to which 
the whole psalm is adapted. ‘The 
Septuagint reads, Zo answer, or, For 
responsive strains, amoxpiljvat, as in 
1 Samuel xviii, 6, 7, “the women an- 
swered one anviher as they played, and 
said,” etc. Hammond thnks the 
psalm should be divided into two parts: 
part first, verses 1-8; part second, 
verses 9-18: and that the responses 
were not in alternate lines or verses, 
but from the parts. Thus, the first 
voice giving verse 1, is answered by 
verse 9; verse 3, by verse 10, etc. 
But though this would give great 
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effect to the execution, the~ former 
sense is better sustained. The Mas- 
chil, or causing to understand, must refer 
to the warning tone of the psalm from 
one who is suffering under the divine 
displeasure. His example is a beacon. 
light to others. Heman the Ezra- 
hite, who stands as the author in the 
title, and ‘‘ Ethan the Ezrahite”’ in tide 
of Psa. lxxxix, are not the same as tha 
Heman and Ethan, Levites, mentioned 
in 1 Chronicles vi, 33, 44. Their being 
Ezrahites or Zarhites—that is, sons of 
Kzra or Zerah—(for the aleph [s] im 
the name is prosthetic, or simply pre- 
fixed to Zerah, making it Ezrah, with- 
out at all affecting the identity of the 
name, which occurs indifferently in ei- 
ther form,) determines them to be a fam- 
ily of the tribe of Judah, called Ezra- 
hites (1 Kingsiv, 31, of Heb. text, v, 11,) 
and Zarhites, or ‘sons of Zerah.” 
1 Chron. ii, 6. It was a wellknown 
patronymic in the tribe of Judah, (see 
Num. xxvi, 13, 20, Joshua vii, 17, 18, 
1 Chron. xxvii, 11, 13,) but no such 
genealogical desiguation is given to the 
Kthan and Heman of the tribe of 
Levi. Of the LKzrahite or Zarhite 
family, Ethan and Heman were cele- 
brated by being classed with the tive 
wise men who were excelled in 
wisdom only by Solomon. 1 Kings 
iv, 31. It would be natural for the 
authors, or subsequeut compiler, of 
Psalms Ixxxviii and Ixxxix to identify 
them with their honourable ancestry, 
and add the sanction of their family 
renown to their productions. They ap- 
pear nowhere else iu the psalms, and of 
their history nothing further than the 
above references is given in the sacred 
annals. These circumstances of kin- 
dred ancestry of the authors of these 
two psalms, and their renown for 
wisdom, as we have seen in the 1ef- 
erences, though not proving the abso- 
lute unity of the psalins, as Hengsten- 
berg has argued, may account for their 
marked resemblance. The authors be- 
ing probably allied to the court of the 
kings of Judah would naturally enter 
into the great depth of the national 
catastrophe. The strong pleading of 
the covenant of David, (Psalm lxxxix, 
19-37,) also coiucides with this view. 
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A —- or Psalm 1! for the sons of Korah, to the 
chief Musician upon Mahalath Leannoth, 
2 Maschil_ of 3 Heman the Ezrahite. 


LORD *God of my salvation, I 
have cried day and night before 
thee: 2 Let my prayer come before 
thee: incline thine ear unto my cry; 
3 For my soul is full of roubles : and 
my life °draweth nigh unto the grave. 


1 Or, ef—2 Or, A Psalm ef Heman the Ez- 
tahite, giving instruction.—3 1 Kings 4. 31; 
§ Chron. 2. 6.—a Psa. 27. 9; 51. 14. 

1. O Lord God of my salvation 
—A genuine outburst of holy trust in 
the faithfulness of God; but the sun- 
shine is soon lost amid the blackest 
clouds. Day and night—Unceasing- 
ly and for a long time. So David, 
Psalm x3 i, 2. 

2. Let my prayer come before 
thee—WMy prayer shall come before thee. 
The future tense and declarative form 
of the verb indicate faith and purpose 
in the suppliant to seek help only and 
continually in God. 

3. For my soul is full of troubles 
—Life can endure no more. From this 
to verse 9, tlie author urges his great 
distress as an argument fer the divine 
interposition. My life draweth nigh 
unto the grave—WMy life reacheth to, or 
toucheth, sheol. This proximity to death 
is called ‘‘gates of death,” Psa. ix, 13; 
evii, 18. 

4. I am counted —I am already 
reckoned among the dead. The pit 
—Another word, for grave, and equal 
to sheol, verse 3. See verse 6. As a 
man that hath no strength—Liter- 
ally, As a strong man, or warrior, 
without strength. 


5. Free among the dead—If *yinn, 





(hhophshee, ) is to be translated free, as in 
the common version, which is its pre- 
vailing sense; it must here denote free- 
dom “from the cares and oppression of 
life,” and so Dr. Robinson. Thus it is 
used, Job iii, 19, “There [in death] 
the servant is free from the master.” 
This sense also would suit to the polit- 
ical condition of the author. Death 
would free him from the Chaldean yoke. 
But this is not in harmony with the 
connexion or scope. Better to trans- 
late prostrate among the dead. First: 


4 J am counted with them that go 
down into the pit: *I am as a man that 
hath no strength: 5 Free among the 
dead, like the slain that lie in the grave 
whom thou rememberest no more: anc 
they are ‘cut off ‘from thy hand. 
6 Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, 
in darkness, in the deeps. '% Thy wrath 
lieth hard upon me, and thou hast af- 
flicted me with all thy waves. Selah. 


b Luke 18. 7.——c Psa. 107, 18,—d Psa. 28.1. 
—e Psa. 31. 12.— f Isa. 53. 8.—4 Or, by thy 
hand.—g Psa. 42, 7. : 
“My couch is among the dead.” Ge- 
senius: ‘‘Among the dead I am laid 
prostrate.” The next clause explains 
it. Like the slain that lie in the 
grave—Like those killed in batile who lie 
down in the grave. The expression is 
very strong. It is not merely to die, 
nor to be buried, but to be in sheol 
among thie spirits of the departed. So 
the same verb, to lie, signities, (Gen. 
xlvii, 30.) “I will le with my fathers.” 
Whom thou rememberest no more 
—That is, with a view to treat them as 
living men upon the earth. The word 
remember is never used in the meta- 
physical sense of simply recalling past 
impressions or ideas, but always in the 
ethical sense—that is, with the ad- 
signification of the object or purpose of 
remembering. From thy hand—By 
thy hand. So Exodus ii, 23: “Sighed 
by reason of the bondage.” Hebrew, 
Sighed from, that is, from the effects 
of, their bondage. In the text the 
reference is to those who are dead from 
—from the effects of—God’s hand by 
reason of his judgments. 

6. Thou hast laid me in the low- 
est pit—In verses 4, 5, he was alreudy 
in the pit and in sheol. Here, in the 
“lowest” or deepest pil. In darkness 
—The pit is so deep that the daylight 
is shut out. In the deeps—Thie depths 
of the ocean are intended, (as in Neh. _ 
ix, 11, Job xli, 31, Psa. evii, 24,) to the 
Hebrew always a mystery and a terror. 
But the psalmist might have comforted 
himself by the promise of Psa. xviii, 22. 
Compare “lowest sheol” and “lower 
parts of the earth.” Psalms lxvii, 9; 
lxxxvi, 13. 

1. Thou hast afflicted me with 
all thy waves—The tigure of the deeps, 
verse 6, is brought forward. He is in 
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8 » Thou hast put away mine acquaint- 
ance far from me; thou hast made me 
an abomination unto them: ‘J am shut 
up, and I cannot come forth. 9 * Mine 
eye mourneth by reason of affliction: 
Lorp, 'I have called daily upon thee, 


mT] have stretched out my hands unto 
thee. 

10 "Wilt thou show wonders to the 
dead? shall the dead arise and praise 
thee? Selah. 11 Shall thy loving- 
kindness be declared in the grave? 





hy Fob 19. 13,19; Psa. 31. 11; 142, 4. —¢ Lam. 
3. 7.—ZK Psa. 38. 10.—d Psa. 86. 3, 


m Job 11. 13; Psa. 143, 6.—w Psa. 6. 5; 30. 95 
115. 17; 118,17; Isa, 38. 18, 





the boiling depths of the ocean, and a 
heavy tempest is raging over him. See 
Jonah ii, 3; Psalm xlii, 7. 

8. Mine acquaintance—Theneigh- 
bouring nations. The psalmist is speak- 
ing from the soul of his people. The 
social aspect of his sufferings now ap- 
pears. An abomination unto them 
—Abominations, the plural form, is in- 
tensive—-an assemblage of abominations. 
The hatred and loathing contempt ofthe 
neighbouring nations developed fear- 
fully against the Hebrews at the time 
of their fall by the Chaldeans, See Psa. 
exxxvii, 7; Hzek. xxvi, 2; Zeph. ii, 
8,9; Lam. iii, 14. Iam shut up, and 
I cannot come forth—An unquestion- 
able description of prison’ life, fitly ap- 
plying to King Jehoiachin, who passed 
thirty-six years of the captivity in a 
Babylonian prison. 2 Kings xxiv, 12, 15, 
and xxv, 27-30; Jer. lii, 31-34. See 
Lam. iii, 6-9. 

9. Mine eye mourneth...I have 
called daily. ..Ihave stretched out 
my hands—My eye, voice, and hands 
give expression daily of my suffering 
and peril, and plead forme. Thus far 
the psalmist’s prayer is grounded on 
his miserable state, but now he intro- 
duces another argument, and pleads 
that God will be glorified more in his 
salvation than in his death. 

10. Wilt thou show wonders to 
the dead—A wonder, singular, a token, 
a proof of saving power and favour. 
God’s “ wonders,” for the edification of 
living men, are shown to the living, 
not to the dead. Why, then, should 
he be left to die? Shall the dead 
arise and praise thee—The “dead,” 
here, does not refer to dead bodies, but 
to disembodied spirits, or, as the ancient 
idea was, the shades or manes of the 
dead; and the rising must not be under- 
stood of a resurrection of the body, but 
of the rising up, as from a recumbent 
posture, of the shades or spirits of 





the departed in their abode i» sheol. 
OND, (rephaim,) here translated deaJ, 


is a different word from “dead” in the 
previous clause, and is the term for 
giants, (as Gen, xiv, 5; Deut. ii, 11, 20,) 
and the climax seems to require the 
sense of mighty dead, or shades of the 
mighty, as in Isaiah xiv, 9: “Sheol... 
raiseth for thee the mighty dead, all 
the great chiefs of the earth.”—Lowith. 
These spirits were living, but had no 
sensible connexion with this world. 
The sense, therefore, is this: ‘ Wilt 
thou produce a wonder to the dead? 
Shall the [spirits of the] mighty dead 
rise up [in their abode in sheol] and 
praise thee?” Nothing could make it 
more clear that the Hebrews consid- 
ered living men to be debarred all 
direct intereommunion with the dead, 
so that the latter could not rise up and 
declare to the living what are the 
divine dispensations to them, and thus 
cause their experiences to become salu- 
tary to the living. And hence the ar- 
gument all along implies, that if help 
were not quickly shown to the sup- 
pliant psalmist, while yet numbered 
with the living, the moral effect of his 
deliverance would be lost, and God 
would not be glorified by it. As to the 
supposed adverse bearing of this and 
other texts on the belief of man’s im- 
mortality, see on Psalm exv, 17, and 
the references there made. We say 
with Bishop Alexander: ‘How could 
Christianity, all quivering with the 
hopes and fears of another life, have 
issued from Judaism, if Judaism had 
possessed nothing of the kind?” 

11. Destiuction—The Hebrew word 
is simply parallel to grave in the previ- 
ous line; equal to sheol, place of the 
dead. There is no allusion whatever to 
annihilation. These poetical descrip- 
tions must always be construed phe- 
nomenally, as they appear to the eye 
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or ue faithfulness in destruction ? 
12 °Shall thy wonders be known in 
the dark? Pand thy righteousness in 
the land of forgetfulness? 13 But unto 
thee have I cried, O Lorp; and ‘in 
the morning shal] my prayer prevent 
thee. 

14 Lorp, * why castest thou off my 
soul? why *hidest thou thy face from 





o Job 10. 21; Psa. 143. 3. —p Psa. 31. 12; ver. 
5; Eccles. 8 10; 9. 5g Psa. 5. 33 119. 147.— 
r Psa. 43, 2. : 





with reference to living men, never in 

the abstract or metaphysical sense. 
12. The dark—Same as “grave.” So 

&dnc, hades, (answering everywhere to 


Lisi, sheol,) is compounded of 4, priva- 


tive, (not,) and eZda, (to see,) not to see, un- 
seen, and means the world I do not see, 
the unseen world. The same is called 
darkness in the text. Land of forget- 
fulness—So called beeause the dead, 
after a few generations, are generally 
forgotten from the records of the liv- 
ing. This is true to fact in all ages 
with the masses of mankind. And is 
not death, in its physical aspect, still 
viewed, under the Christian religion, in 
the same chilling and gloomy light? 
Even the Saviour said: “The night 
cometh, when no man can work.” John 
ix, 4. To the instincts of our nature 
death must ever be saddening and ab- 
horrent. Its terrors are swallowed up 
only through faith and hope in the in- 
finite “beyond ”—a moral victory over 
what is still, per se, an unchanged na- 
tural evil. ‘The psalter would be in- 
complete without expressions of the 
sadness which comes with the prospect 
of death.”—Bishop Alexander. With- 
out this a great moral lesson would be 
lost, and the Bible would be untrue to 
itself and to nature. 

13. Unto thee have I cried—Here 
faith rallies and reasserts herself, as in 
verse 1. Norelief has yet come, but the 
psalmist gives himself to prayer, which 
itself implies hope. 

14, Lord, why—Still the mystery 
returns to perplex. Why should God 
thus, by delay, seem to choose his de- 
struction rather than his salvation? 

15. Ready to die from my youth 
up—Literally, Dying from my youth. 
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me? 15 1 am afflicted and ready to die 
from my youth up: while 'I suffer thy 
terrors [ am distracted. 16 Thy fierce 
wrath goeth over me; thy terrors have 
cut me off. 17 They came round about 
me 5 daily like water; they "compassed 
me about together. 18 ‘Lover and 
friend hast thou put far from me, and 
mine acquaintance into darkness. 








8 Job 18. 24; Psa, 13. 1.—7Job 6. 4.— Or, 
all the day.—w Psalm 22. 16.—v Job 19, 13; 
Psa, 31. 11; 38. 11. 





So repeated and terrible were the chas- 
tisements of God for disobedience, frem 
the days of Moses till now, that, com- 
paratively, the nation had lived a 
dying life. What an experience for a 
professed worshipper of God, whether 
Jew or Christian! 

16. Cut me off—Thy terrible jude- 
ments have severed me from the living. 

17. They came round... like 
water—The figure again changes. The 
psalmist is enclosed in a flood, .and 
whelmed, as in verses 6, 7. 

18. Lover and friend—The re- 
moval of these may well form the cli- 
max of his misery. All lost; not even 
the sympathy of friendship left to al- 
leviate the horror of his despair. Mine 
acquaintance into darkness— He- 
brew, My acquaintances .. . darkness. 
“Tpto,” is not in the text. The idea is, 
not that God had put his acquaintances 
(plural) “ into” darkness, but that with 
darkness, henceforth, should be his in- 
timate and only companionship. The 
complaint has now reached its climax, 
as in Job xvii, 14: “I called to cor- 
ruption, Thou art my father; to the 
worm, Thou art my mother and my 
sister.” Such complaints, like Heclesi- 
astes, seem designed to suggest what 
human sorrow is, and must be, apart 
from the hope of divine favour and 
eternal life. See Psalm extili, 3; am- 
entations iti, 6. 


PSALM LXXXIX. 

Evidently this psalm, with Psalm 
lxxxviii, are parts of one whole, as 
we have seen. See introduction to 
Psalm Ixxxviii, Ethan, the author of 
this, and Heman, the author of that, 
both Ezrahites or Zarhites, must be 
regarded as descendants of Zerah, or 
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1 Maschil of 2 Ethan the Ezrahite. 
I * WILL sing of the mercies of the 
Lorp for ever: with my mouth will 
Imake known thy faithfulness 3 to all gen- 
erations. 2 For have said, Mercy shall 
be built up for ever: thy faithfulness 


10r, A Psalm jor Ethan the Hzrahite, to 
ive instruction.—2 1 Kings 4. 31; 1 Chron. 
, 6.—a Psa. 101. 1.—3 Heb. to generation 
avd generation. So ver. 4; Psa. 119, 90. 


Zarah, son of Judah, who was twin 
brother to Pharez, the ancestor of 
David, (compare Gen. xxxvili, 24-30; 
1 Chron. ii, 4, 6; Ruth iv, 18-22,) 
and, being intimately allied to the 
royal family, were taken captives to 
Babylon, with all of the king’s house- 
hold and nobility, by Nebuchadnezzar. 
2 Kings xxiv, 11, 14-16; Jer. lii, 28-30; 
Dan. i, 3. Both psalms appear to have 
been written by public officers who 
entered deeply into government views, 
especially concerning the perpetuity of 
the house of David. Compare Psalm 
Ixxxix, 3, 4, 19-29, with 2 Sam. vii. 
Indeed, Psalm lxxxix exhibits faith 
struggling to maintain a standing on 
this ancient covenant (of 2 Sam. vii) 
against all the contradictory dispensa- 
tions of the present, while Psa. lxxxviii 
had already gone down to the lowest 
depths of despondency, and reckoned 
the nation as “prostrate among the dead, 
like the slain in battle.” See on Psalm 
Ixxxviii, 5, The political tone, if we 
may so speak, of these psalms, suits 
well the strong individuality of Judah 
among the tribes, and the royal house 
of David in the government. 

The psalmist joyfully and thankfully 
pleads the perfections of God, his faith- 
fulness, especially to the covenant of 
David, on which he bases his hope for 
the nation, verses 1-37 ; urges the sad 
contrast to this in their present condi- 
tion, verses 38-45; and pleads earnest- 
ly for divine interference and the vindi- 
cation of his reproached name and ap- 
parently doubted fidelity, ending with 
an emphatic doxology, verses 46-52. 

Titte; Maschil of Ethan the 
Ezrahite — An instructive psalm of 
Ethan, son [or descendant] of Zerah, 
[or Ezrah.] See preceding introdue- 
tion, and introduction to Psa. Ixxxyiii. 
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shalt thou establish in the very heavens. 
3 °1 have made # covenant with my 
chosen, I have “sworn unto David my 
servant, 4 *°Thy seed will I establish 
for ever, and build up thy throne ‘to all 
generations. Selah. : 

5 And *the heavens shall praise thy 


6 Psa, 119, 89.—c 1 Kings 8, 16; Isa. 42. 1.— 
@2S8am, 7.11; 1Chron, 17.10; Jer. 30. 9; Exck, 
34. 23; Hos, 3.5.—eVer. 29, 36. Ver.1; Luke 
1. 32, 33. —g Psa. 19.1; 97. 6; Rev. 7. 10-12. 


1. Mercies...faithfulness — The 
two pillars of the psalmist’s hope. On 
these the covenant with David (verse 
3) rested, and in them it originated. 
These shall be the theme of his song 
for ever. Though now the covenant 
scems forgotten, faith steadily looks to 
the promise. 

2. For I...said— Faith said, on 
the authority of the word of promise. 
The Septuagint changes to the second 
person: “For thou [Lord] hast said.” 
Mercy shall be built up — The 
work of mercy shall go steadily for- 
ward, though much may appear to 
hinder, Establish in the...heavens 
—Or, As to the heavens, thou wilt estab- 
lsh thy faithfulness in them. The 
“heavens” may be mentioned as the 
seat of authority, and for settling the © 
divine counsels, or as illustrating the 
faithfulness of God by the—order 
and harmony of the celestial bodies. 
Psalm exix, 89-91; xxxvi, 5. 

3. I have made a covenant— 
God speaks, reaffirming his promise. 
2 Samuel vii. 

4. Build up thy throne — The 
figure of a building carries the idea of 
prosperity and permanency. To all 
generations — The phrase is parallel 


to ndiy, (olam,) eternity, in the previ- 


ous sentence, This stability and per- 
petuity of David’s throne is realized 
only in the spiritual sense, through 
Christ, the son of David, according to 
Acts ii, 30; xiii, 32-37; xy, 16. 

5. The heavens—Here to be un- 
derstood as the abode of God and his 
angels, and by metonomy put for the 
inhabitants of heaven, the angels and 
saints. From this to verse 14 the 
perfections of God are confessed, and 
illustrated by allusions to nature and 
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wonders, 0 Lorn: thy faithfulness also 
in the congregation “of the saints. 
6 For ‘who in the heaven can be com- 
pared unto the Lorp? who among the 
sons of the mighty ean be likened unto 
tic Lorp? *God is greatly to be 
feared in the assembly of the saints, and 
to be had in reverence of all them that 
are about him. 8 O Lorp God of 
hosts, who zs a strong Lorp' like unto 
thee? or to thy faithfulness round about 
thee? 9 ™Thourulest the raging of the 
sea: when the waves thereof arise, thou 
stillest them. 10 "Thou hast broken 
4Ruahab in pieces, as one that is slain ; 





h Verse 7.—~é Psa. 40. 5; 71.19; 86. 8; 113. 5, 
— ké Psa. 76. 7, 11.—d Exod. 15. 11; 1Sam.2.2; 
Psa. 35. 10; 71. 19.—m Psa, 65. 7; 93. 3, 4; 107.29, 
—rn Exod, 14. 26-28; Psa, 87. 4; Isa. 30,75 51.9. 
—4 Or, Egypt.—a Heb. with the arm of thy 
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thou hast scatterud thine enemies ® with 
thy strong arm, 11 ° The heavens are 
thine, the-earth also ¢s thine: as for the 
world and the fulness thereof, thou hast 
founded them. 12 °The north and 
the south thou hast created them: ?Ta- 
bor and*Hermon shall rejoice in thy 
name. 13 Thou hast a mighty arm: 
strong is thy hand, and high is thy right 
hand. 14 ‘Justice and judgment ave 
the 7habitation of thy throne: ' merey 
and truth shall go before thy face. 

15 Blessed 2s the people that know 
the "joyful sound: they shall walk, O 
Lorp, in the ‘light of thy countenance, 


strength.—o Gen.1.1; 1 Chron.29.11; Psa,24.1,25 
50. 12, —p Job 26. 7.—¢@ Josh. 19, 22.—r Josh. 
12. 1.—6 Heb. an arm with might,—=s Psalu 
97. 2.—7 Or, establishment,—t Psa. 85, 13.— 
uw Num.10.10; 23,21; Psa. 98.6.—v Psa. 4.6; 44.3, 














to history. Thy faithfulness...in the 
congregation of the saints—That is, 
the holy beings in heaven shall cele- 
brate the ‘“faithfulness”’ of God to- 
ward his Church. ‘The idea is parallel 
to Eph. iii, 10. 

6. Who in the heaven — This 
recognises orders of created beings in 
“heaven.” ‘To say glorified saints are 
not included, is to deny that they are in 
“heaven.” See notes on Psa. xvi, 3, 
Ixxiii, 25. Sons of the mighty — 
Hebrew, Sons of God. So in Psalm 
xxix, 1, ‘“O ye mighty,” is O sons of 
God, an advance upon “ who in heay- 
en,” which included all orders what- 
soever, while this designates angels, 
specially the higher order, archangels. 
These are created beings—messengers 
of God doing his will, The supremacy 
of God over nature and all orders of 
being is pure theism. 

7. Assembly of the saints—The 
councilof his holy ones. The idea is, that 
those who are admitted as a privy 
council to the most intimate kuowl- 
edge of the divine purposes are those 
who reverence liim most. 

8. Thy faithfulness round about 
thee—Compare Isa. xi, 5: “ Faithful- 
ness the girdle of his reins.” But the 
idea here is, On all sides the evidences 
of thy ‘faithfulness ” appear. 

9. Thou rulest the raging of the 
sea—And therefore canst control the 
passions of men and the ambition of 
princes. 

10. Rahab—Poetic name of Egypt, 











as a symbol of pride, or tumultuous 
violence. Psalm lxxxvii, 4; compare 
Isa. li, 9. In Job xxvi, 12, it is trans- 
lated “the proud,” where it should be 
“ Heypt,” probably alluding to the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea; if the book of Job 
would allow so late a date. Broken 
Rahab...as one that is slain—The 
version of Gerard is better, founded 
on the Arabic derivatives of the word: 
“Thou, like a warrior, hast crushed 
Rahiab.” 

11. The heavens are thine—The 
universe is again, as in verse 5, brought 
in to illustrate the power of God over 
all things. 

12. Tabor and Hermon—Not the 
“Little Hermon,” south of Tabor, as 
some have supposed, but the celebrated 
spur of Anti-Lebanon of that name, 
both mentioned poetically as repre- 
sentative mountains, the former for its 
beauty, the latter for its grandeur. 
These shall rejoice—shout jor joy— 
leading the anthem of the mountains 
in Jehovah’s praise for his glorious 
deeds towurd his people. 

14. Justice and judgment—The 
former the principle, the latter the ad- 
ministration, of righteousness. Habi- 
tation—The restingplace, the foundation 
of thy throne. Mercy and truth— 
The same as the “mercies” and “ faith- 
fulness” in verse 1, which the author 
makes the theme of his psalm, God's 
mercy must always be in harmony with 
his justice, judgment, and truth. 

15. Joyful sound — “he word 


ce 
ad 
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16 In thy uame shall they rejoice all 
the day: and in thy righteousness shall 
they be exalted. 17 For thou art the 
glory of their strength: “and in thy 
favour our horn shall be exalted. 18 For 
&the Lorp is our defence; and the Holy 
One of Israel ¢s our king. 

19 Then thou spakest in vision to 
thy holy one, and saidst, I have laid 
help upon one that is mighty; I have 
exalted one *chosen out of the people. 
20 YI have found David my servant; 


with my holy oil have I anointed him: 
21 7 With whom my hand shall be es- 
tablished: mine arm also shall strength- 
en him. 22 +The enemy shall not 
exact upon him; nor the son of wicked- 
ness afflict him. 23 ° And I will beat 
down his foes before his face, and 
plague them that hate him, 24 But- 
¢my faithfulness and my mercy shall be 
with him: and ¢in my name shall his 
horn be exalted. 25 *I will set his 
hand also in the sea, and his right hand 








a Ver. 243 Psa. 75. 10; 92. 10; 132. 17..—8 Or, 
ow shield is of the LORD, and our king is 
of the Holy One of Israel, Psa. 47. 9.—aVer,3; 





means, loud shouting, or notse of trum- 
pets, whether for triumph, signal of 
battle, or alarm. The allusion here is 
to the sounding of trumpets accom- 
panied with shouting, to announce a 
feast and cull the people to worship. 
See on ‘‘the feast of trumpets,” (Lev. 
xxiii, 24, Numbers xxix, 1,) where the 
word is rendered blowing of trumpets, 
‘and the “year of jubilee; ” also, Num. 
xxv, 9, where the same word is jubdlee 
in the common version. But the true 
idea of the text is given by French 
and Skinner: ‘ Happy the people who 
are familiar with the sound of the 
trumpet inviting them to join in the 
celebration of their religious obser- 
vances.” The figure is easily trans- 
ferred to Christian times. 

16. They rejoice all the day— 
Verses 16-18 describe the happiness 
of the people who delight in God, and 
are familiar with the “joyful sound” 
ealling them to hisworship. Verse 15. 

19. Then thou spakest — Hither 
read, Then, at that time, thou spakest, 
which connects with verses 3, 4; or, 
Once, of old, “ thou spakest.” Ihave 
laid help—ZJ have delegated power, 
commissioned. Mighty — A strong 
mun, a warrior, See 2 Sam. xvii, 10. 
Chosen...of the people—Literally, A 
young man, one full of vigour—one fit 
for war. Psa, Ixxvili, 31. These are 
designations of the kingly qualities of 
David, at once a mighty man and a 
youth, (1 Sam. xvi, 11, 12;) but there 
is also a foregleam of Christ as the pro- 
totype. From verses 19 to 37 the coy- 
enant of God with David (2 Sam. vii) 
is particularly rehearsed as the ground | 








1 Kin.11.34.—v 1 Sam, 16.1,12.—< Psa.80.17. 
@2Sam. 7. 13.—b2 Sam.-7, 9.——e Psa, 61. 7, 
—d Verse 17.——e Psa. 72. 8; 80. 11. 








of the nation’s hope, now in their 
extremity. ef 

20. Anointed him—tThe consecra- 
tion of David with holy oil, by an ac- 
knowledged prophet of God, placed his 
title to the throne beyond all question. 
This was in accordance with the theoe- 
racy, and: to this the people bowed 
1 Sam. xvi, 12, 13. 

21. Established...strengthen him 
—God, having anointed him for the 
office, now pledges continued and ade- 
quate help. Thus far he speaks in gen- 
eral terms; the particulars’ follow. 

22. Shall not exact upon him— 
Shall not levy tribute. Afflict him— 
Oppress, or maltreat him. Compare 
2 Sam. vii, 10. Such was God's pur- 
pose, and only the unbelief and dis- 
obedience of the people ever suspended 
or reversed the decree. The Herodi- 
ans, in Christ’s time, were a political 
sect who held it was lawful for a Jew 
to pay tribute and submit to a heathen 
government, (Matt. xxii, 16, 17,) but 
the nation never accepted the doctrine. 

24. His horn be exalted—A phrase 
denoting elevation to honour, prosper- 
ity, and victory. The figure is based 
upon the horn of the buffalo as an em- 
blem of power, and to the lofty tossing 
of the “horn” as a token of defiant 
strength and victory. 

25. Sea—The Mediterranean. Riv- 
ers—Historically construed, the plural - 
form of this word must be accepted 
here in the same sense as the well- 
known dual Naharaim, which is a 
standing designation of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, as in the propername Aram- — 
Naharaim, or Aram, (that is, “ the high - 
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in the rivers. 26 He shall ery unto 
me, Thou art ‘my father, my God, and 
£the rock of my Salvation. 27 Also I 
will make him "my firstborn, ‘higher 
than the kings of the earth. 28 * My 
mercy will I keep for him for evermore, 
and! my covenant shall stand fast with 
him. 29 ™His seed also will I make 
to endure for ever, "and his throne °as 
the days of heaven. 30 ?If his chil- 
dren ‘forsake my law, and walk not in 
my judgments; 31 If they * break my 
statutes, and keep not my command- 
ments; 32 Then ‘will I visit their 
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transgression with the rod, and their 
iniquity with stripes. 33 * Neverthe- 
less my lovingkindness 1° will I not ut- 
terly take from him, nor suffer my faith- 
fulness # to fail. $4 My covenant will 
I not break, nor alter the thing that zs 
gone out of my lips. 35 Once have I 
sworn tby my holiness !that I will 
not lie unto David. 36 “Ilis seed shall 
endure for ever, and his throne ‘as the 
sun before me. 37 It shall be estab- 
lished for ever as the moon, and as a 
faithful witness in heaven, Selah. 

38 But thou hast “cast off and *ab- 











72 Sam. 7. 14; 1. Chron. 22, 10.—g 2 Samuel 
99. 47, —/ Psalm 2. 7; Col. 1. 15, 18.——é Num. 
°4. 7, —k Isa. 55. 3.—/ Ver. 34—\ m Ver.4,36. 
——n Ver.4; Isa. 9. 7; Jer. 33.17. —o Deut.11.21. 
—7-2. Sam. 7. 14.—q Psa. 119, 53; Jer. 9. 13. 
—9 Heb. profane my statutes. 72 Sam. 








q. 14; 1 Kin. 11. 31.—s 2 Sam. 7, 18.—10 Heb, 
T will not make void from him.—Il leb. to 
lie.—t Amos 4, 2.—12 Hebrew, if J lie.— 
uw 2 Sam. 7.16; Luke 1. 33; John 12.34; ver. 4,29, 
——v Psa. 72. 5,17; Jer. 33. 20.—vw 1 Chron, 28.9; 
Psa, 44. 9; 60. 1, 10,—a Deut 32. 19; Psa. 78. 59. 





lands,”) of the two rivers, same as Meso- 
_potamia Gen. xxiv, 10; Deut. xxiii, 4; 
Judges iii, 8; Psalm Ix, title. In this 
-gense it describes, geographically, the 
eastern limit of the dominion of David 
-and Solomon. 1 Kings iv, 21; Ezra 
iv, 20; Psalin Ixxx, 11. But prophet- 
ically, as applied to Messiah, the sense 
is general, and the description sets 
forth a universal empire, as in Psalm 
“Ixxii, 8. 

27. Firstborn—Here, again, Christ 
must be understood, of whom David 
_ only becomes the feeble type. Comp. 

2 Sam. vii, 14; Psa. ii, 7; Col. i, 15, 18; 
Heb. i, 5. Higher than the kings of 
the earth—Parallel to “ firstborn” in 
the first hemistich. 

29. His seed...will I make to en- 
dure for ever—/ will set, or establish, 
for ever. As the days of heaven— 
Without end, as in the former clause. 

True only of Christ's kingdom in the 
absolute sense, as the prototype of 
David's throne. Hitherto the firmness 
of the covenant with David has been 
discussed, henceforward (to verse 387) 
_the subject is the same covenant with 
his seed. 

30. If his children forsake my 
law—The ouly contingency which can 
make void the covenant. The argu- 
ment to verse 37 is wholly based upon 
2 Sam. vii, 14-16, and it is to the ef- 
fect “that the faithlessness of David's 
line in relation to the covenant shall 
not interfere witl: (annul) the faithful- 
ness of God.” —Delitzsch. 


34, My covenant will Inot break 
—Or, profane. Comp.on verse 31: “If 
they break,” or profane. God will keep 
the covenant if they do not. So indi- 
viduals shall be punished for their sius 
and perish, but the Church shall not 
fail. God keepeth covenant with Christ 
and the holy seed. 

35. Sworn by my holiness—In 
my holiness. The most awful sanction 
of the covenant. I will not lie—Comp. 
Hebrew vi, 17, 18. 

37. In heaven—/Jn the clouds, as the 
word often means. Job xxxvi, 28; 
Psalm xxviii, 23. In this sense the 
allusion is to Gen. ix, 13: “I do set 


my bow in the clowdls,” But if pnw, 


shahhak, be understood of the starry 
heavens, (comp. Job xvi, 19, Jer, xxxiii, 
20-26,) language and metaphor can go 
no further in setting forth the immu- 
tability of the covenant which, in its 
higher sense, ig realized only and fully 
in Christ. What blessings would have 
come to the Hebrew nation, and to the . 
world through them, had they and the 
house of David been faithful to the 
covenant! The backslidings of the 
Chureh have, in all ages, been the 
chief obstacle to her snecess. 

38. But thou hast cast off and 
abhorred — Notwithstanding all that 
had been assured to David, the present 
state of the nation seems to contradict 
God’s gracious promises heretofore 
given, and to be a violation of his cov- 
enant with Israel. 
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horred, thou hast been wroth with thine 
anointed. 39 Thou hast made void 
the covenant of thy servant: ¥ thou hast 
profaned his crown by casting it to the 
ground, 40 *Thou hast broken down 
all his hedges; thou hast brought his 
strong holds to ruin, 41 All that pass 
by the way spoil him; he is a reproach 
to his neighbours. 42 Thou hast set 
up the right hand of his adversaries ; 
thou hast made all his enemies to re- 
joice. 43 Thou hast also turned the 
edge of his sword, and hast not made 
him to stand in the battle. 44 Thou 
hast made his glory to cease, and 
* cast his throne down to the ground. 
45 The days of his youth hast thou 
shortened: thou hast covered him with 





46 ‘How long, Lorn? wilt thou hide 
thyself for ever? “shall thy wrath burn 
like fre? 4'Y ©Remember how short 
my time is: wherefore hast thou made 
all men in vain? 48 * What man ds he 
that liveth, and shall not #see death 2 
shall he deliver his soul from the hand 
of the grave? Sclah. 49 Lord, where 
are thy former lovyingkindnesscs, which 
thou *swarest unto David ' in thy truth ? 
50 Remember, Lord, the reproach of 
thy servants; ‘ow I do bear in my 
bosom the reproach of all the mighty 
people; 51 'Wherewith thine ene- 
mies have reproached, O Lorp; where- 
with they have reproached the footsteps 
of thine anointed. 52 ™Blessed le 
the Lorp for evermore, Amen, and 
Amen. 











shame. Selah. 
y Psi.74.7; Lam.5,16.—¢ Psa,80.12. a Psa. 
44, 13; 79. 4 13 Heb. brightness. bVer.39, 


—7¢ £sa.79.5.—d Psa.78.63.—e Job 7.73 10.9; 


14.1; Psa.39.5; 119.817 Psa.49,9.——g Heh. 11.5. 
2 Sam, 7. 15; Isa. 55, 3. z Psa, d4. 


& Psa. 69. 9, 19.—Z Esa. 74. 22.—m Psa. 41. 13. 














539. WMiade void the covenant— 
Wholly rejected the covenant; treated it 
as worthless. Contrast verses 34, 35. 
Profaned his crown—By allowing it 
to be ‘‘cast to the ground”—despoiled. 
Bee verses 19, 20. 

40. His hedges— His defences, called 
his strongholds in the next member. 

41. All that pass by the way spoil 
him—So destitute is he of either mili- 
tary defences or protective government, 
that even the casual traveller, as he 

‘goes along, makes free plunder of his 
substance. Neighbours — Bordering 
tribes and nations. 

42. Set up the right hand—To do 
any thing with an uplifted hand was 
to do it proudly, defiantly, (Hxod. xiv, 8, 
Num. xxxiii, 3,) sometimes algo rebelli- 
ously. 1 Kings xi, 26. Contrast with 
verses 21,, 22. 

43. Turned the edge of his sword 
—Contrast verse 23. 

44, Wlade his glory to cease, etc. 
—Contrast verses 24-27, 

45. Days of his youth hast thou 
shortened—Contrast verses iv, 29-36. 
In fine, every specification of the cove- 
nant seems annulled by the present 
disastrous state of the nation. 

46. EHlow long...for ever — The 
frequent lament and inquiry of the 
psalms of the captivity. Psalms lxxiv, 
1, 9, 10; Ixxy, 6. Ixxxy, 6, 

47. Remember how short my 
time is—The psalmist speaks in his 








own person in behalf of the nation, 
which accords well with the supposi- 
tion that this psalm is the second part 
of Psalm lxxxviii. Made all men in 
vain—lf liuman life is so short, and to 
be filled up with utter disappointment 
and sorrow, wherein is its benefit ?— 
what is its gain? This, like Solomon’s 
“vanity of vanities,” (Eccles. i, 2,) con- 
templates eternal life in the background, 
and human life a failure only as apart 
from the life to come. 

49. Former lovingkindnesses. .. 
thou swarest — The force of the 
word “former,” with the preterit tense 
of the verb sware, here and in verses 
3, 35, clearly prove that this psalm 
was written long after David's time. 

50. Reproach—One of the keenest 
points of the existing chastisement. I 
do bear in my bosom—So perfectly 
identified is the psalmist with God's 
people that the thrust which was aimed 
at them is received in his owm bosom. 
So Jer. xv, 15. But the language ig 
applied, in a higher sense, to Christ. 
See Psa. lxix, 9; Rom. xy, 3. All the 
mighty people—Nither all the power- 
ful nations who now reproached the 
Hebrews, or, taking the words prophet- 
ically, all the mighty powers of the 
world who persecute the true Church. 

51, Reproached the footsteps— 
That is, reproaches “ follow him every- 
where, wheresoever he may %o, and 
whatsoever he may do.” — Delitesch. 
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PSALM XC. 
1 A Prayer 2 0f Moses the man of God. 
ORD, * thou hast been our dwelling- 


place %in all generations. 2 ” Be- 
fore the mountains were brought forth 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and 





1A Prayer, being a Psalm_oef Moses.— 
2 Deut. 33. 1.—« Deut. 33. 27; Ezek. 11. 16. 





3 Heb. in generation and generation. 
b Prov, 8. 25, 26. 








There is no truce to the assaults of sin 
and Satan upon the Church. Thus dies 
away the voice of this sad complaint, 
but faith gives a happier omen, and a 
silver lining to the cloud, in the sweet 
doxology of the closing verse. 
SE eee 
BOOK IV.—Psalms XC-CVI. , 
PSALM XC. 


The argument, or arrangement, of 
the subject matter of this psalm is 
easily stated. Verses 1-11 are a medi- 
tation; verses 12-17 a prayer arising 
out of the meditation. The first gen- 
eral division is further subdivided into 
two strophes: verses 1, 2, a meditation 
upon the eternity of God, as the refuge 
and hope of frail man: verses 3-6, a 
complaint of human frailty and the 
vanity of human life; verses 7-11, a 
- confession of human guilt, which is the 
cause of all this misery and of the just- 
ness of that divine displeasure which 
has thus shortened and rendered futile 
our eartlly life aud pursuits. The sec- 
ond part is a prayer proper for a wise 
estimate of the true causes and moral 
ends of human frailty, verse 12; for 
the reversing of the dea’ h-sentence, so 
far as to render human life joyful and 
satisfying through the certain triumph 
-of mercy over judgment, verses 13-15; 
ani for the final accomplishment of the 
covenant plan and purpose through the 
Church, notwithstanding man’s present 
perishable and sinful condition, verses 
LG selitee 3 

That Moses wrote this psalm, accord- 
to the inscription of the title, is the 
general opinion ot commentators, Jew- 
ish and Christian. The occasion of it 
is undonbiedly the sentence of God 
upon the unbelieving people. Num. 
xiv; which see. 

TitLE: Prayer of Moses — Em- 
phatically a tephillah, or prayer sony, 
(see tiles of Psalms xvii and lxxxvi,) 
as distinguished from the tehillah, or 
praise song, a8 Psalia exly, ttle. The 





grave, meditative tone of this psalm is 
thus denoted. ‘There is scarcely any 
written memorial of antiquity which so 
brilliantly justifies the testimony of 
tradition concerning its origin, as does 
this psalm that of its Mosaic author- 
ship.’—Delitzsch. The man of God 
—Moses might have given himself this 
title, as David did that of “servant of 
God,” Psa. xxxvi, title, or Paul that of 
“apostle of Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. i, 1,) 
See Deut. xxxiii, 1. It was, however, 
more likely added by a later compiler. 

1. Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place—This is the proposition sus- 
tained throughout the first six verses. 
The mutable and perishable in man are 
contrasted with the immutable and ab- 
solute in God, in whose eternal ycars 
alone the flickering and crushed life of 
man finds refuge and stability. Mspec- 
ially does the Church find its life and 
perpetuation in the all-invigorating life 
of God; and Moses speaks from the 
heart of the Church. In all genera- 
tions—Literally, In generation and gen- 
eration. Four designations of time are 
given: “In generation and generation,” 
“before the mountains were brought 
forth,’ “before the world was fash- 
ioned,” “from everlasiing to everlast- 
ing.” Anterior to the date of the world 
nothing is known but eternity, but 
God fills both time and eternity. No 
conceptions of God can be more awful, 
more sublime. 

2. Mountains were brought forth 
—Or, born. A poctie figure in beauti- 
ful harmony with the teachings of gco- 
logical science. The earth and the 
[terraqueous] world—The dry land aid 


the globe, for YX, (erets,) must here be 


understood of dry land as distinguished 
from the ocean. The fundamental pas- 
sage is Gen. i, 10. The description 
forms an ascending climax as to the 
ave of the oldest things known—mown- 
tains, dry land, world, or globe. Having 
reached the date of creation, all beyond 
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the world, cyen from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, thou até God. 3 Thou turnest 
man to destruction; and sayest, ° Re- 
turn, ye children of men. 4 “For a 
thousand years in thy sight ave but as 
yesterday 4 when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night. & Thou carriest 
them away as with a flood; *they are 
as a sleep: in the morning ‘they are 


like grass which *groweth up. 6 #1n 
the morning it flourisheth, and groweth 
up; in the evening it is cut down, and ~ 
withereth. ‘7 For we are consumed by 
thine anger, and by thy wrath are we 
troubled. 8 ®Thou hast set our iniq- 
uities before thee, our ‘secret sins in 
the light of thy countenance. 9 For™ 
all our days are ®passed away in thy 





c Genesis 3, 19; Ecclesiastes 12. 7,——d 2 Peter 
3, 8.——4 Or, when he hath passed them,.— 
é Psalm 73, 20, 





is “from eternity to eternity.” Thou 
art God— Zhou alone urt God, the 
Being of absolute power, as the name 


by, el, denotes. On 


power and eternity of this Being hangs 
the existence of frail man. 

3. Thou turnest man to destruc- 
tion—" Man,” a generic term here for 
the human race, with the fundamental 
idea of mortal—mortal man. Destruc- 
tion— Crushing, and by metonomy that 
which is crushed, that is, dust. Return 
—That is, vetwrn to dust, as Gen. iii, 19. 
Ye children of men—DIN should 


the absolute 


be taken as a proper name, and the pas- 
sageread, feturn to dust, yesons of Adam. 

4, Athousand years—Longer than 
the life of Adam or Methuselah. Yes- 
terday when it is past—Which we 
remember but indifferently, and only 
by the few commonplace events which 
transpired, Watch in the night—A 
synonyme of brevity. On the Hebrew 
watches, see on Psalra 1xiii, 6. 

5. Thou carriest them away as 
with a flood—Our years are poured 
Jorth as a[ winter] torrent—quickly gone 
and cannot be recalled. As a sleep— 
When one makes no reckoning of time. 
Like grass which groweth up—Like 
grass which shall change ; that is, quick- 
ly pass from one stage to another. 

6. In the morning it flourisheth 
and groweth up—Jn the morning it 
blossoms and revives, or freshens with new 


life. Fon, (hhalaph,) translated ‘ grow- 


eth up” in the English version, signi- 
fies to change, either in the sense of to 
pass away, perish, or to increase, revive, 
ad the particular sense must be deter- 
mined by the connexion and the nature 
of the subject. In Isa. xl, 31, and xli, 1, 








J Psa. 103. 15; Isa. 40. 6.—35 Or, és changed. 
—g Job 14. 2; Psa. 92. 7.—Ah Psa, 50. 21; Jer. 
16. 17.— Psa. 19. 12, 6 Heb. turned away. 








it takes the latter. also in Job xiv, 7. 
In the text it stands opposed to with- 
ereth, in the next line. The antithetic 
parallelism of the verse is very perfect. 

7. For we are consumed by thine 
anger—We are wasting away under 
the effect of thy death-sentence. As 
applied by Moses to the Israelites, 
compare Num. xiv, 28-35; as applied — 
to the human race, compare Gen. iii, 19. 
By thy wrath are we troubled— 
We are terrified. Comp. Psa. civ, 29. 
Hab. ili, 2; Heb. x, 31. 

8. Thou hast set our iniquities 
before thee—Thou hast called up our 
sins for judgment. “God sets trans- 
gressions before him, when, because 
the measure is full and forgiveness in- 
admissible, he makes them an object 
of punishment.”—Delitzsch. Our secret 
sins—Sins of the -heart, as distinet 
from overt acts; or, sins committed 
under cover from human eyes, as Num. 
v, 12, 13; or, sins of ignorance. Lev. 
iv, 22-35; Psa. xix, 12. In the light 
of thy countenance—Jn the luminury 
of thy face. The word rendered “liglt,” 
in the common version, is luminury, 
that which causes light—a luminous 
body. The difference between diffuscd 
light and a luminous body is given Gen. 
i, 3, 14. “ Countenance,” in the text. is 
simply in opposition with luminary. The 
figure represents God's “ counten:uce” 
as a burning sun, into which no human 
eye can steadily look, and our Secret 
sins-are detected by it. 

9, Our days are passed away in 
thy wrath—Tley are “passed away” 
under the dispensation of thy judicial 
death-sentence. As a tale that is 
told—As a mourning. The sense of 
mourning, as if life were one prolonged 
death march, or moaning, is more in 


wrath: we spend our years 7as a tale 
‘that is told. 10 The days of our 
‘years are threescore years and ten; 
and if by reason of strength they be 
-fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow ; for ‘it is soon cut 
off, and we fly away. 11 Who know- 
eth the power of thine anger? even 
according to thy fear, so 7s thy wrath. 
12 'So teach ws to number our days, 
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that we may ®apply ow hearts unto 
wisdom. 

13 Return, O Lorp, how long? and 
let it ™repent thee concerning thy ser- 
vants. 14 Oh satisfy us early with thy 
merey; "that we may rejoice and be 
glad all our days. 15 °Make us glad 
according to the days wherein thou hast 
afflicted us, and the years wherein we 
have seen evil. 16 Let thy work up- 





7 Or,as a meditution.—S Heb. As for the 
~ days of our Years, in them are seventy years. 
___® Psa. 78. 39; Job 24.24; Isa. 38,12; Jas. 4.14. 





harmony with the first member of the 
_ verse and with the general scope, and 
is not an unfrequent use of the word. 
See Ezek. ii, 10; Isa. xvi, 7; xxxviii, 14; 
lix, 11. The idea is, that of a lew mur- 
_mur, or muffled sound of sorrow. which 
dics from the ear as soon as uttered. 

10. Threescore years and ten— 
This is not given as the average of 
human life, nor the absolute maximum, 
but as the general average maximum. 
The average of human life may be reck- 
oned between thirty and forty years. 
Yet is their strength—Their pride, 
or that in which they boast. Labour 
and sorrow—The words are nearly 
synonymous; the sense is, wearisome 
labour and emptiness—restless toiling 
and nothing accomplished. 

11. Who knoweth—Who considers. 
The word implics a knowledge which 
Jeads to the avoidance of the cause of 
divine anger. The power of thine 

_anger—The effective force and terror 
of thy judgments. According to thy 
fear—According to the fear due to 
thee; or, according to the terror which 
thou hast at times inspired in men. 
See Psalm lv, 5; Ixvi, 3,5; Ezek. i, 18; 
John i, 10.16. Compare Heb. xii, 21. 
So is thy wrath——So is the reality of 

—thy judgments. ‘ His terrors are not 
vain and empty; on the contrary, he 
will execute his threats on impenitent 
sinners, according as he has declared.” 
—Phillips. 

12. So teach us—This looks to the 

end of all divine judgment. Lam. iii, 

39, 40. God's displeasure is manifested 
to awaken a salutary fear of him, which 
shall turn men from sin, and lead to 
the practice of wisdom. So long as 
men treat.sin as a trifle they will treat 





7 Psa.39.4._—9 Heb. caase to come.—m Deut, 
32, 96: Psa.135.14.—n Psa. 85. 6; 149.2.— 0 Jer, 
31. 12, 13; John 16. 20. py Hab. 3. 2. 


EOS aa a ee 
God with irreverence and themselves 
with abuse. Rev. xv, 4. 

13. Return, O Lord—These terri- 
ble judgments are viewed as the result 
of the divine withdrawal. God is sup- 
posed to withdraw when he punishes, 
and to return when he reuews his mer- 
cy. The previous verse is a prayer that 
they might return to God; this that he 
would return to them. How long— 
That is, how long wilt thou afflict us? 
Let. it repent thee—Have compassion. 
The word denotes a change of treat- 
ment, which, with men, would imply a 
change of fe2ling, or repentance, but as 
applied to God it is anthropopathic. 

14. Harly~Literally, In the morn- 
ing; but the word here takes the unu- 
snal sense of early, soon, as in Psalms 
xlvi, 5; xlix, 14; ci, 8. 

15. According to the days... 
the years—The period of their suffer- 
ings seemed like endless years, and 
becomes the measurement of the glad- 
ness for which the psalmist prays. Let 
our consolations cause us to forget the 
length and severity of our sufferings. - 
The symbolical day for a year is here 
hinted at in the parallelism. Compare 
Num. xiv, 34. 

16. Let thy work appear unto 
thy servants—By causing them to 
see the reasons of thy judgments,» 
which seem to contradict the purpose 
and plan of salvation as promised to 
Abraham, and also by witnessing thy 
returning mercy. ‘The work of 
Jehovah is his realized salvation.’”— 
Delittsch. And thy glory — Thy 
works, whether of judgment or mercy, 
which, when understood, are the glory 
of thy character. “Glory,” here, is 
parallel to “work” in the previous 
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peur unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children, 17 ‘And Jet the 
bear:ty of the Lorp our God be upon 
us: and Testablish thou the work of 
our hands upon us; yea, the work of 
our lands establish thou it. 


PSALM XCI. 
E *that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall - 
labide "under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty. 2 ‘1 will say of the Lorp, He 
is my refuge and my fortress: my God; 





g Psa.27.4. =, Isa.26.12.—qa Psa.27.5; 31.20; 


32.7.1 Heb. lodge.—b Psa. 17.8, c Ps. 142.5. 





member. Unto their children—The 
coming generation, who are to inherit 
Canaau after their fathers shall have 
died in the wilderness. See Num. 
xiv, 29, 31. The children ghould be- 
come acquainted with the giorious acts 
of God toward his covenant people; 
and they did, during the last days of 
Moses and the lives of Joshua and the 
Elders. But alas! for want of child- 
hood culture the following generation 
“knew not the Lord,’ and served 
‘Baalin. Judges ii, 7-12. 

1%. Beauty—Understand the word 
in the sense of grace, favour. Compare 
Psa. xxvii, 4; Zech. xi, 7,10. BEstab- 
‘lish— Accomplish, confirm. Work of 
our hands—The Church coworks with 
God, (Phil. ii, 12, 13,) and her works 
become established because they are 
in harmony with the purposes and 
works of God. Comp. Deut. xiv, 29; 
KX LOA 12s xxe, 9) he 
prayer is for the success and perma- 
uent prosperity of the people, both as 
a nation and a Church, in contrast 
with their profitiess wilderness life, 
witli its reverses, its retrograde march- 
es, andits aimless wanderings. Upon 
us — Three times the preposition 
“upon ” oceurs—twice in the invoca- 
tion “upon us,” and ouce “upon their 
children.” “ Because the promoting 
comes from above.’’—Hengstenberg. 
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The oceasion and date of this psalm 
cannot be affirmed, as no_ historical 
allusion appears in it. The object, 
howeyer, is clear, namely, to encour- 
age trust in God in all dangers, offer- 
ing assurance of safety to all who 
make him their refuge. | Internal evi- 
dence offers a strong probability that it 
was written by Moses after the date 
of Psalm xe, (which see) to allay dis- 
trust and apprehensions which would 
be likely to arise after the fatal decree 








of Num. xiv, 29, 30. Several com- 
mentators are of this opinion. Many 
of the dangers enumerated specially 
belong to the desert of Arabia and to 
the history of the Israelites while 
there. Still, like all Scripture, it is 
adapted to common use, and whatever 
Le the form of danger, in any place or 
age, the principles of trust, of patient 
wailing, and the doctrine of the special 
care of God for his children, equally 
apply; and itis in this higher and gen- 
eral sense that the psalm is chiefly to 
be taken. 

The change of person, from the 
third to the first, in verse 2, and again 
to the second in verse 3, returning to 
the first abruptly in verse 9, (‘my 
refuge,”) and resuming it again in 
verse 14, has led many to divide the 
psalm into responsive ‘choruses of 
three voices. It seems more natural, 
however, aS Heigstenberg suggests, 
to consider the writer, in verses 2, 9, 
as speaking from the depths of his own 
experience, and in the other places as 
speaking from the heart of the righte- 
ous man. In impassioned style such 
changes are not rare. 

The last three verses, however, 
must be understood as spoken in the 
person of God. “It is one of the 
freshest aud most beautiful psalms, re- 
sembling the second part of Isaiah in 
its light winged, richly coloured, and 
transparent diction.” —Delitasch. 

1. Dwelleth—\Sitteth, or waiteth. 
Secret place—The allusion is to the — 
holy of holies in the tabernacle. 
Shadow ofthe Aimighty— Referring 
to the wings of the cherubim that 
“shadowed the mercy seat.” See 
Exod. xxv, 18-20; Heb. ix, 5. But 
this could be taken only in the spirit- 
val sense,-as in Matt. vi, 6; Heb. x, 
19-22. To abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty is to abide wnder his im- 
mediute protection. The “secret place” 
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in him will 1 trust. 3 Surely “heshall 
deliver thee trom the snare of the fowl- 
er, and from the noisome pestilence. 
4 ‘He shall cover thee with his feath- 
ers, and under his wings shalt. thou 
trust: his truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler. 5 ‘Thou shalt not be afraid 
for the terror by night ; 207 for the ar- 


row that flieth by day; 6 Nor for the 
pestilence that © walketh in darkness ; 
nor tor the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. 7% "A thousand shall fall at 
thy side, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand; bu it shall not come nigh thee. 
8 Only ‘with thine eyes shalt thou be- 
hold and see the reward of the wicked. 





d Psa. 124. 7.—e Psa. 17. 8; 57.1; 61. 4.— 
SIJob 5.19; Psa. 112.7; 121. 6; Prov. 3. 23, 24; 





is also an oriental phrase for the iu- 
terior room or rooms of the house or 
tent, reserved for the master or chief. 
See on Psalms xxvii, 5; xxxi, 20; 
Ixi, 4. 

2. I will say of the Lord—The 
Septuagint has it: “He shall say to 
the Lord,” but the author must be 
considered as speaking in his own 
person, from his own experience, 
though from the heart of the people. 

3. Surely he shall deliver thee 
—The change from the first person in 
verse 2, to the second in verse 3, is ab- 
rupt and perplexing. We must either 
adopt the dramatic theory respect- 
ing the structure of this psalm, (see 
the introduction,) making three speak- 
ers, and assigaing verse 3 and part of 
verse 9 to the second, verses 14-16 tu 
the third, (namely, to Jehovah,) and 
the rest to the first; or, we must sup- 
pose in verses3 and 9 the same speak- 
er adopts the J instead of thou, for the 
purpose of speaking from his own 
heart, and for greater pathos. Snare 
of the fowler—In the enumeration 
of evils from which the righteous 
shall be delivered by his single trust 


-iu God, he properly begins with the 


“trap of the fowler” —the dangers 
arising from the secret wickedness of 
men. Noisome pestilence — Fatal 
pestilence, or pestilence of wickedness. 
The words are not specific of any 
bodily disease, or class of destructive 
diseases, but apply to any causes by 
which men are swept away suddenly 
—often those which come from the 
crafty wickedness of men, and is 
parallel to “snare of the fowler” in 
the previous member. It is one of the 
four great judemeuts of God, enumer- 
ated Ezekiel xiv, 21; Rev. vi, 8. 
word “noisome” means calanitous, 
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Tsa._ 43. 2.—g Exod. 12, 29, 30; 2 Kings 19. 35, 
Gen. 7. 28, —7Z Psa. 37. 84; Mal. 1. 5. 
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ruinous, as Psalm lvii, 1, where verses 
4-6 show it was brought only against 
wicked men. So Psalm xciv, 20, 
where it is rendered iniquity, and 
Proy. xix, 30, rendered calamity. But 
see on verse 6. 

5. Terror by night...arrow...by 
day—aA time of war is here supposed, 
when the night is filled with appre- 
hensions and the day with battles. 

6. Pestilence that walketh in 


darkness — The usual idea of 925, 


pestilence, is here preserved, a mode 
of destruction, whether by sickness or 
other divine judgment, which is sudden, 
secret, and without warning. (See on 
verse 3.) It ‘“walketh in darkness,” 
like the angel of death. Amos iv, 10. 
Destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day—A description of a batile, and 
parallel to the “arrow that flieth by 
day,” verse 5. Itis better to thus 
take verses 4, 5, as one verse of 
four lines, as some do, and as the 
antitheses would justify. But 39), 


destruction, seems best understood of 
the sirocco, the terror of all travellers 
and dwellers in and adjacent to the 
Arabian desert. In the two other 
places where the word oceurs it is 
associated with ‘burning heat” 
(Deut. xxxii, 24) and violent “storm,” 
(Isa. xxviii, 2,) the known accompani- 
ments of the sirocco, See on Psalm 
ciii, 16. Bishop Mant thus under- 
stands it, and paraplirases verse 6: 
“Plagues that in the darkness waste, 
Nor the noontide’s purple blast,” 
See more on Psalm ciii, 16. 

8. With thine eyes shalt thou 
behold—Like the Israelites who saw 
the overthrow of their enemies, a 
stated Hxodus xiv, 30, 31. 
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Y Because thou hast made the Lorn, 
which is *my refuge, ever the Most 
High, !thy habitation; 10 ™There 
shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any page come nigh thy dwelling. 
11 “For he shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
12 They shall bear thee up in their 


hands, °lest thou dash thy foot against 
astone. 13 Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and 2adder; the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou trample under 
feet. 

14 Because he hath set his love up- 
on me, therefore will I deliver him: I 
will set him on high, because he hath 





i Verse 2. 1 Psalm 71. 3; 90, 1.— Prov. 
1252). nm Psalm 34.7;-71.3; Matt. 4.6; Luke 








4,10, 11; Heb. 1. 14.0 Job 5. 23; Psa. 37. 24. 
— 2 Or, usp. 





9. The Lord... my refuge—On 
the person speaking here see note on 
verses 2, 3. 

10. Come nigh thy dwelling— 
The allusion is to Exod. xii, 23. Com- 
pare Isaiah liv, 14. — 

1l. His angels charge over thee 
—tThe doctrine of angelic ministry to 
God’s children, or chosen ones, is 
everywhere recognised in the Bible. 
Gen. xxviii, 12; Psa. xxxiv, 7; Matt. 
xviii, 10; Heb. i, 14. Keep thee in 
ali thy ways—Preserve thee from the 
dangers which may beset thy daily lite, 
in whatever path duty may call thee. 
Thus the path of duty becomes the 
path of safety. This passage was 
perversely quoted by the tempter to 
Christ to encourage him to presump- 
tion. Matt. iv, 6. 

13. Lion...adder — Two deadly 
enemies, the one representing open 
violence, the other secret cunning; 
bo.h formerly, and the adder (Hebrew, 
pethen, see note on Psalm lviii, 4,) still, 
infesting the Arabian desert. To 
“tread upon the lion,” may be under- 
stood in the sense of triumphing over a 
vanquished enemy, as Judges vy, 21, 
si. Lxili, 3; or, in the sense of an ac- 
cidental treading upon, from being too 
near the monster as he lies concea!ed in 
the path. This danger is the common 
terror of the natives where this animal 
abounds. Wood says: “In the dark 
thicre is no animal so invisible as the 
lon, Almost every hunter has told a 
similar story of the utter inability to 
see him, though he was so close that 
they could hear his breathing. Some- 
times, when he has crept near an en- 
campmenut, he crouches closely to the 
ground, and in tlie semi-darkness looks 
so like a large stone, or a little hil- 
lock, that one might pass close to it 
without perceiving its real nature. 


This gives the opportunity for which 
the lion has been watching, and ina 
moment he strikes down the careless 
straggler.” This is especially true of 
the ‘old lion,” und, layish, who is 
too feeble to roam at large for prey. 
See Job iv, 11. Tread upon the... 
adder—This allusion to a common dan- 
ger—arising from the serpent lying 
concealed in the path — though here 
spoken of the pethen, (see note on Psa. 
lviii,) applies well to the Paalann (sheph- 
tphon,) the cerastes, or horned adder. 





CrRasTES, OR HORNED VIPER. 


See on Genesis xlix, 17. Young lion 
—Proverbially bloodthirsty and fero- 
cious in its youthful strength. ~ See 
Ezek. xix, 3. Dragon—The Hebrew, 
may denote a monster either of the 
serpent or crocodile family, whether 
inhabiting the land or water, ~ but 
here denotes some formidable land 
serpent. Trample under feet—A 
stronger expression than “tread,” in 
preceding verse, denoting the most 
perfect triumph over them. On this 
power over beasts and reptiles see_ 
Dan. vi, 22; Mark xvi, 18; Luke x, 19; 
Acts xxviii, 3-5. It is difficult to 
imagine how the Israelites, with their 
flocks, herds and families, could pass 
through the desert safely without su- 
perhuman protection from the eyils 
enumerated in this psalm. 

14. Because he hath set his love 


«'! 


~ merated, which have been the world’s 


‘ 


tion promised. The sow! is advanced | 


-yedemption, involving the office of 


ie 
‘ 


fully reslized in, the spiritual life. 
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Pknown my name. 15 °*He shall call 
upon me, and I will answer him: ‘1, 
will be with him in trouble; I will de- 





p Psa. 9, 10, —g9 Psa. 50. 13.—v Isa. 48. 2. 


upon me—Jehovah speaks now. Be- 
eause his love has taken fast hold of 
me: loved me ardently. ‘‘ Reclined 
sweetly upon me.” — Calvin. Love, 
then as now, was “the fulfilling of the | 
law.” Romans viii, 28. 

15. 1 will answer him—The re- 
sponse given to verses 15 to 16 of 
the preceding psalm. In trouble— 
Compare Gen. xlvi, 4; Isaiah 1xiii, 9. 
Delive: . . . honour — Deliverance 
from trouble, even all the perils enu- 





terror, is not the fulness of the salva- 


to “honour” also. God setteth him 
on high—to be understood of, and 


16. Lonz lifs—Compare the com- 
plaint of the brevity and frailty of life. 
Psalm xe. Show him my salvation | 
— Cause him to see my sulvation, The) 
acme of all Old Testament hope and | 
desire. To such a character as this | 
psalm describes, God would not only | 
grant all present deliverance and hon- 
our, but open to his view the higher 
knowledge of that mysterious plan of 


Messiah, to which all Old Testament 
rites pointed. See John viii, 56; Heb. 
xi, 13; Matt. xii, 17. 


PSALM XCII. 


Like Psalm xci, this also is barren of | 
definite historical data for fixing the 
precise time and occasion of its origin ; 
but, like it, is strongly marked by in- 
ternal traits which conduct us to a 
reasonable probability. Promineotly 
before the author were the “ wicked,” 
the “ workers of iniquity,” who ‘sprang 
up as grass” and “flourished,” but 
whose sudden doom was to “ perish for 
ever,” (verse 7,) to be_‘ scattered,” 
verse 9.) These wicked were “ bru- 
tish,” “foolish,” not knowing the works 
of God, nor his ‘deep thoughts,” (verses | 
5, 6,) and hence rushed blindly on to 
their destruction. The righteous, mean- | 
while, shall be exalted with honour, 
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liver him, and *honour him. 16 With 
3long lite will [satisfy him, and show 
him my salvation. 





sg 1Sam.2.30.—3% Heb. length of days,Prov.3.2. 





(verse 10,) and being firmly grounded 
in the doctrine and worship of the only 
true God, shall grow and flourish. This 
avenging providence, always discrimi- 
native of character, and committed to - 
the prineiple of true holiness, is the 
theme of the psalm, which the author 
treats in the sweet spirit of praise aud 
the profound confidence of hope. The 
whole spirit and scope of the psalin 
suit the quieted and assured state of 
King Hezekiah after the announce- 
ment of the Prophet Isaiah. 2 Kings 
xix, 20-34; Isa. xxvii, 21-35. The 
feelings of Hezekiah before this an- 
nouncement are well portrayed in 
Psalm Ixxiii, and after the catastrophe 
in Psalms xlvi and ixxvi. But the 
quiet trust of the assured mind of the 
king, resting in God’s word before the 
event, are well described in Psalms 
xcii and xciii, which should be taken 
as pairs, or two parts of one whole, 
But their application, like all Scripture, 
is general The individual soul, and 
the collective body of the Church, 
struggling against the powers of evil, 
especially the combinations of wicked 
men, here find incentives to faith, hope, 
praise, and a firm adherence to the 
worship and institutions of God. 

Tittu: A Psalm or Song for the 
sabbath day—In the liturgical order 
of worship established by David, the 
daily tempie service was accompanied 
by singing, and this psalm was proba- 
bly, at an early day, assigned to the 
sabbath, as it is known to have stood 
thu3 in the arrangement from about 
three hundred years before Christ. it 
breathes tle spi it of rest, as ‘‘ the sab- 
bath ” denotes, (Gen. ii, 2;) whether the 
rest of the seventh day. or of any 
public feast day wherein they were to 
abstain from Jabour. The allusions to 
God’s works in nature, providence, and 
covenant faithfulness, suit it to the 
feast of tabernacles in October, when 
the fruits of the year were brought in, 
or to the feast of weeks in May, when 
the wheat harvest was gathered. 
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PSALM XCII. 

A Psalm or Song for the. sabbath day. 
fz is a *good thing to give thanks 

unto the Lorp, and to sing praises 
unto thy name, O Most High: 2 To 
> show forth thy lovingkindness in the 
morning, and thy faithfulness 1 every 
night, 3 ° Upon an instrument of ten 
strings, and upon the psaltery ; 2upon 
the harp with $a solemn sound. 4 For 
thou, Lorp, hast made me glad through 
thy work : { will triumph in the works 
of thy hands. 





PSALM XCII. 





5 ‘O Lorp, how great are thy works! 
and * thy thoughts are very deep. 6 ‘A 
brutish man knoweth not; neither doth 
a fool understand this. 7 When ®the 
wicked spring as the grass, and when 
all the workers of iniquity do flourish ; 
wt is that they shall be destroyed for 
ever: 8 ®But thou, Lorp, art most 
high for evermore. 

9 For, lo, thine, enemies, O Lorp 
for, lo, thine enemies shall perish ; all 
the workers of iniquity shall *be scat- 
tered. 10 But ‘my horn shalt thou 





a Psa, 147. 1.—b Psa, 89. 1.—1 Heb. én the 
nighis.—c¢1 Chr.23.5: Psa, 33, 2.—2 Or, wpon 
the solemn sound with the harp. Heb. 
Higgaion, Psa, 9, 16.—d Psa. 40. 5; 139. 17, 


eTsa. 28, 29; Rom. 11. 33, 34.—/ Psa. 73. 223 
94. 8.—g Job 12. 6; 21. 7; Psa. 37. 1, 2, 35, oF 5 
Jer, 12. 1,2; Mal. 3. 15.—A” Psa. 50, 25 83, 18. 
——i Psa. 68. 1; 89. 10.—Z&X Psa. 8, 17, 24. 








1. Good...give thanks—The word 
‘“sood,” in Hebrew, is of broad signifi- 
cance—good in all times and on all occa- 
sions. Such is the exercise of praise to 
God. ‘In every thing give thanks,” 
1 Thess. v, 18; ‘‘Offer the sacrifice ot 
praise to God continually,” Heb. xiii, 15. 

2. Morning. ..night — Daily, spe- 
cial, and constant. An allusion to the 
daily morning and eveniug sacrifice, 
when the people went up to the temple 
to worship, or at these hours (about 
9 A.M. and 3 P. M.) observed the time 
in prayer at home. 

3. Instrument of ten strings... 
psaltery...harp—See note on Psalms 
Ixxxi, 2; xxxili, 2. Uponthe harp with 
a solemn sound—Hither a genile sound, 
or a grave undertone—double bass. The 
meditative tone of the psalm, though 
cheerful, would indicate the latter. 

4. Glad through thy work — 
“Work,” here, is used collectively for a 
series of providential acts. The pious 
heart is gladdened when faith sees the 
purposes of God unfolding. ‘Triumph 
in the works of thy hands—In this 
second hemistich a different word for 
“work” is used; one of more compre- 
hensive import, and expressive of acts 
of creation as well as providence. 

5. Thy works...thy thoughts— 
The term ‘ works,” here, refers to 
those of ereation and providence; 
“thoughts,” to plans and methods. 
These are words of that sommd philos- 
ophy which penetrates deep enough 
into God's “works” to perceive they 
are unfathomable to human intellect, 
and is modest enough to confess the 














the wisdom which it cannot compre- 
hend. Compare Romans xi, 33, 

6. Brutish man— A stupid man. 
Compared to a brute because he lives 
to appetite, and enters not into the 
true reasons of things; not recognising 
God as creator and ruler. See Psalm 
xlix, 12, 20, F'ool—The word signi- 
fies a dull, sluggish person, with the 
accessory idea of impiety, and answers 
to “ brutish man ” in the preceding line. 
Such men have no perception of the 
wise and wonderful moral government 
which is pledged to the certain over- 
throw of the wicked and the establish- 
ment of the righteous. 

7. Wicked spring as the grass— 
Suddenly, and with greenness and 
freshness of hope. Destroyed for 
ever—And at the moment when their 
hope springs forth like the fresh grass. 
The brutish man does not cousider this. 

® For, lo...for, lo—This repetition 
of the interjective particle is intensive, 
as if the speaker was seized with sud- 
den amazement and horror at the spec- 
tacle of such an unlooked for destruec- 
tion of his enemies, who were also 
God’s enemies. If we apply this, his- 
torically, to Sennacherib, compare this 
vision of his catastrophe with the 
proud beginnings of the war, when he 
tirst marched to Jerusalem by the way 
of Michmash, (described Isa. x, 28-32.) 
and Isainh’s prediction of his over- 
throw, verses 33, 34; compare, also, 
2 Kings xix, 35-37. Scattered — 
Broken to pieces; that is, with violence 
and without order. 

10. But my horn shalt thou exalt 


same, while it is devout also to adore | —Thou shalt “exalt” me to power and 
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exalt like the horn of a unicorn: I shall 
be ' anointed with fresh oil. 11 ™ Mine 
eye also shall see my desire on mine en- 
emies, avd mine ears shall hear my de- 
sire of the wicked that rise up against 
me. 
12 * The righteous shall flourish like 
the palm tree : he shall grow like a cedar 
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in Lebanon. 13 Those that be planted 
in the house of the Lorp shall flourish 
°in the courts of our God. 14 They 
-shall still bring forth fruit in old age; 
they shall be fat and ¢ flourishing ; 15 To 
show that the Lorp és upright: he is 
my rock, and ‘there 7s no unrighteous- 
ness in him. 








1 Psa, 23. 5.—7n Psa. 54.73 59. 10; 112. 8.— 
m Psa. 52. 8; Isa. 65, 22; Hosea ld. 5, 6. 


honour. Unicorn—Or bulfalo. See 
on Psalm xxii, 21. There is no animal 
of one horn which answers to the He- 


brew ON7, (re’eem,) which, following 








the Septuagint and Vulgate, our trans- 
lators have always rendered “ unicorn.” 
The rhinoceros does not meet the Bible 
description, and far less the antclope. 
See more in note on Psalm xxii, 21. 
Exalting the “ horn” denotes strength 
and victory, and the figure is based 
upon the majestic and proud elevation 
of the “horns” of the wild buffalo when 
excited by danger. Ou his proverbial 
strength see Num. xxiii, 22. Fresh 
oii—Green oil. ‘ Retaining,” says Cal- 
met, “somewhat of the colour and 
fragrance of the plant.” Roberts 
thinks it is cold-drawn oil, which has 
been extracted from the berry or fruit 
without the process of boiling. “The 
orientals,” he says, ‘prefer this kind 
for anointing themselves to all others. 
It is considered the most precious and 
the most pure and efficacicus. Nearly 
all the medicinal oils are thus extracted, 
and are very dear.” 

11. Mine eye...shall see...desire 
—The enemies which were feared had 
become powerless. God had made “the 
horn” of his power a terror to them, 
and the gladness of promised victory 
had come to the author’s soul like 
fresh oil. His eye, his ear, could de- 
sire no more. The expression ‘‘ Thine 
eye shall see,” etc., denotes, Thou shalt 
witness and consider. Compare Psalms 
xxxvii, 34; lix, 10; xci, 8. This lan- 
guage is yet to receive, in the spiritual 
sphere, its highest fulfilment to the 
Church. 

12. The righteous shall flourish 
—The psalmist now drops the first per- 
gon, as used in verses 4, 10, 11, and 
again spenks in general terms of gener- 
al principles. Like the palm—This 








o Psalm_ 100. 4; 135. 2. t Heb. green. 
Dp Deut. 32. 4.—q !tom. 9, 14. 


tree was long-lived, vigorous, fresh inits 
growth, perpetual in its verdure, and 
renowned for its beauty and fertility. 
Cant. vii, 7. It was once the glory of 
Palestine, though now almost perished 
from the land. ‘The branches of the 
palm were used as the emblem of joy 
and triumph, (Lev. xxiii, 40; Neh. 
viii, 15; John xii, 12, 13; Rev. vii, 95) 
but the metaphor iu the text is based on 
the fresh, rapid, and healthful growth of 
the tree,as the word “flourish” indicates. 
See the use of this word in Hzekiel 
xvii, 24; Isa. xxxv, 1, 2. translated blos- 
som; Sol. Song vi, 11; vii, 12; Psalm 
xcii, 13. Cedar—The pride of the 
mountain, as the palm was of the 
lower lands. It is celebrated for its 
breadth of branch, its majesty, its ver- 
dure, and its utility. 

13. Planted in the house of the 
Lord—The metaphoriscarried through 
this and the following verses. The 
right planting is first essential to growth 
and fertility. See note on Psalm lii, 8; 
and compare Jer. xvii, 8, Ezekiel xix, 
10, 13, Matt. xv, 13. Shall flourish 
—Grow vigorously, and with unfading 
leaf. See verse 12 and Psalm i, 3. 
True church life, in its doctrines, ordi- 
nances, and fellowships, is God’s soil 
for spiritual growth. 

14. Fruit in old age...fat and 
flourishing—The ercenness and fertil- 
ity here may allude to. the olive tree, 
(see on Psalm lii, 8 ; exxviii, 3;) but the 
description transcends the laws of 
nature, as the doctrine of the divine 
life outsteps the analozy of vegetable 
life. The fruits of the Spirit are grown 
upon the stock of the immortal and re- 
generate mind, and are as unfailing as 
it. See note on Psalm exxviii, 3. 

15. To show that the Lord is up- 
right—To vindicate the truth of his 
promises, and the rectitude of his ways 
with those who fear him. He is my 
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PSALM XCIII. 
HE ? Dorp reigneth, ” he is clothed 
with majesty ; the Lip is elothed 


with strength, © wherewith he hath girded 
himself: ‘the world also is-stablished, 


that it cannot be moved. 2 * Thy throne ~ 





@ Psa. 96. 10; 97. 13 99. 1; Isaiah 62, 7; Rev. 
ak eg nase C8 Se aR a eee 
rock—A precious confession, coming 
from the depths of a grateful and tri- 
‘umphant soul. There is no unright- 
eousness in him—Moses had said the 
sume, after a long life of wonderful ex- 
perience. Deut. xxxii, 4. Evil may 
present various forms of apparent con- 
tradiction of God’s faithfulness, but the 
deeper insight of faith apprehends, and 
the result proves, that God is justified 
in his sayings, and will overcome when 
he judges. Psalm li, 4; Rom. iii, 4. 


PSALM XCIIL. 

The distinguishing feature of this 
psalm is its majestic idea of the true 
theocracy. This idea is not limited to 
the Iebrew constitution, or any one 
form of national life, but is general. 
Rising above the secondary notions of 
nationality and forms of government, 
it coutemplates Jehovah upon his 
throne, firmly established and. girded 
with power, ruling over the peoples of 
earth as a common family, by laws 
founded in absolute ethics, or the rela- 
lion of man to God and his fellow man, 
and this despite all their rage and 
vaunting. Invisibly, yet potently, he 
executes his purposes, and makes his 
enemies the unconscious instruments 
of his high designs. This was the 
lofty conception of moral government 
by the Hebrew mind. Side by side 
with this was their idea of Messiah’s 
reign, so beautifully described in Psalm 
Ixxii, and triumphantly in Psalm ii; 
but the two, to the Hebrew mind, were 
not identical. Historically, they meet 
in One only—in New Testament times, in 
the fulness of divine revelation. The 
‘idea of the psalm is recognised in such 
places ag Isa. xxiv, 23; Rev. xi, 17, 18; 
SLR, Ge 

The psalm is very properly consid- 
ered a8 forming asupplement to Psalm 
xcii, and Hitzig says, ‘It surely comes 
from the same author.” In the latter, 
the majesty of Jehovah, verse 8, au- 
swers to verse 4 of the former, while 
the victory of verse 9 points to the tu- 








c Psa. 65. 6. —d Psa. 96. 10.—é Psalm 45. 63. 


Prov. 8, 22. 





multuous enemies, verse 3, of the pres- 
ent psalm. See notes on verses 3 and 4. 

The Septuagint, in the title of this 
psalm, gives the designation ei¢ thy 
née tv TOb Tpo-cafPBarov, for the day be- 
fore the sabbath, and Jewish tradition 
corroborates it as a hymn for Sabbath, 
when God, having finished his creation, 
reigned over all his works. The indi- 
cations of date are (like Psalm xcii) all 
internal. The Church is beset with 
powerful enemies, which threaten to 
whelm the nation in instant ruin (verse 
3) and the temple witl desecration and 
dishonour, (ver. 5,) from which Jehovah 
rescues them by immediate and soy- 
ercign interference, (verse 4:;) all which 
point. to the Assyrian invasion and 
catastrophe. 2 Kings xix. 

1. The Lord reigneth—The usual 
proclamation at the beginning of the 


reign of a new sovereign. Thus: “Ab-- 


salom reigneth,” (2 Samyel xv, -10;) 
and, “ Jehu reigneth,” 2 Kings ix, 13. 
Delitzsch: ‘‘ The allusion makes it plain 
that the language does not apply to 
the constant government of God, but to 
a new, glorious manifestation of his do- 
minion—as it were, 7 new ascent to 





the throne—uas at the overthrow of | 


Seunacherib.” See Psalm xevi, 10; 
xevii, i; xeix, 1. Girded himself— 
To denote that he is ready for action; 
(Jer. i, 17; Luke xii, 25;) also a sym- 
bol of strength. (Psalm xviii;-39; Isa. 
xlv, 5.) The world also is stab- 
lished—And as securely has he found- 
ed his Church against the tumult and 
rage of her enemies. Matt, xvi, 18. 
This original “establishment of the 
world” proves God’s right and ability 
to govern it. 

2. Thy throne is established of 
old—Literally, Thy throne is established 
Jeom then, or, from that time; that is, 
from the time that thou hast been—from 
eternity. ‘‘ This phrase, spoken of God 
or Christ, means eternity; in regpect to 
creation it is the beginning of time.” 
Isa. xliv, 8.—Ainsworth. When there is 
no historic indication of the particular 


. 
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is established of old: thou aré from 
everlasting. $ The floods have lifted 
up, O Lorp, the floods have lifted up 
their voice; the floods lift up their 
wayes. 4 ‘The Lorp on high ¢s might- 


1 Heb. from then.—J Psa. 65. 7; 89. 9. 


time referred io, it must be determined 
by the nature of the subject, which in 
this case must be the duration of divine 
existence. 

oe Ploods—njna3, (neharoth,) river's. 


ier than the noise of many waters, ya, 
than the mighty waves of the sea. 
5 Thy testimonies ure very sure: holi- 
ness becometh thine house, O Lorn, 
2for ever. 


2lleb. to length of days. 


specially used of the annexed promises 
of divine protection and favour to such 
as keep the law. Psa. xciv, 12. Are 
.. .sure— Literally, Have been amen. 
Compare 2 Cor. i, 20; Rev. xix, 9; 
xxi, 5; xxii, 6. They have proved 
faithful and true through all this terri- 
ble ordeal of danger and suffering by 
the uproar and tumult of the nations. 
Holiness becometh thine house 
—And therefore God will defend it 
against the daring assaults of wicked 
men, and purge his own people from 
corruptious by the terrible ordeal of 
judgmepts, like a summer threshing 
floor. The psalmist recognises t.¢ 
preserved sanctity ef the house of 
God as the moral reason for the 
divine interference, and as the crown- 
ing glory of deliverance. Also, this rec- 
ognition of the standing of the temple 
at the time offers a clew to the date of 
writing. For ever — Henrew, 2 
length of days; and the duration of this 
term being determined by the nature 
of the subject, makes it “for ever.” 
Compare the same form in Psa. xxiii, 6. 
But when God’s own people forget 
that holiness is the chief adornment of 
them and the sanctuary where they 
worship, he wiil sweep them from the 
earth. See in 2 Chron. xxxvi, 15-19. 


PSALM XCIYV. 
The whole tenor of this psalm indi- 
cates that it was written at a time 
when the kingdom of Judah was sore- 
ly pressed by heathen cuemies. The 
loud cry for immediate vengeance 
(verse 1) comes from the depth and 
imminence of the public danger, while 
verses 3, 4, 14, 15, show it to have 
been now already of long standing. 
The power that oppressed them was 
impious and cruel, (verses 5, 6, 20, 215) 
and its language toward Jehovah 
specially irreverent and blasphemous. 
Verses 7-11. Against their impiety 
and oppression the author sustains 
bimself and the people with hope and 








































Lifted up their voice—This could 
be done by rivers only in the rushing and 
roaring of cataracts. The cataracts of 
the Jordan were used as a figure of 
the civil commotions which drove David 
for a season from his capital. See 
on Psalm xiii, 7. Probably the word 
rivers, here, refers to the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, as representing the mad 
power of Assyria. Waves—The word 
signifies “waves” that are broken by 
being dashed against the shore, or 
otherwise broken with violence—break- 
ers. The radical idea is, to dush in pieces 
—to break. ile co umon word for wave 
‘is different, and comes from th» idea to 
heap together. to cast up a mound. Tn 
symbolic lunguage, the sea, or any great 
body of wate , represents a great col- 
lection of peopie; and a troubled, or 
tumultuous, sea siguifies a nation or 
nations at war. See Psalm Ixv, 17; 
Daniel vii, 2; Jer. li, 42. The figure 
here eleaily points to such war and 
commotion as threatened the destruc- 
tion of the nation, and is a strong indi- 
cation of the date we have assigned to 
the psalm... ; 

4. The Lord on high is mightier 
—This surely celebrates a sudden vic- 
tory by the hand of God over a most 
formidable combination of haughty na- 
tions, rushing upon Israel like noisy 
breakers or cataracts. The imagery 
naturally refers us to the Assyrian in- 
yagion and catastrophe, already men- 
tioned. Many waters—Many nations 
or peoples, such as always made up the 
armies of the eastern conquerors. 

5. Thy testimonies — The words 
apply to the charges and declarations 
‘delivered to Moses for the people, con- 
stituting the entire torah, or system 
of the law, (Psalm xix, 7,) but is here 
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PSALM XCIV. 

LORD 1 God, * to whom vengeance 
belongeth ; O God, to whom ven- 
gcance belongeth, 2 show thyself. 2 ’Lift 
up thyself, thou *judge of the earth: 

render a reward to the proud. 
3 Lorp, ‘how long shall the wicked, 
how long shall the wicked triumph? 


4 How long shall they ° utter and speak 
hard things? and all the workers of in- 
iquity boust themselves? 5 They 
break in pieces thy people, O Lory, and 
afflict thine heritage. 6 They slay the 
widow and the stranger, and murder 
the fatherless. 7 ‘Yet they say, The 
Lorp shall not see, neither shall the 
God of Jacob regard 7. 





1 Heb. God of revenges.—a Deut. 82. 55; 
Nahum 1. 2.—2 Ueb. shine forth, Psa. 80. 1. 





} Psa. 7. &——c Gen. 18. 23,—d Job 20. 5,— 
é Psa, 31, 18; Jude 15,—/ Psa. 10. 11, 13; 59. 7. 





confidence drawn from a deeper insight 
into the moral ends of providence, 
(verses 12-16,) and the conscious com- 
forts of divine communion and help. 
Verses 18, 19, 22, 23. At the time 
of tle last invasion and siege of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans, which lasted 
eighteen months, (2 Kings xxv, 1-4) 
the land had already suffered two in- 
vasions, resulting in two deportations 
of captives of the flower of thé nation ; 
the royal treasury had been robbed, and 
the temple itself despoiled of its golden 
furniture; while the people had lain 
under tribute now for eighteen years. 
As Psalm xciv seems clearly to belong 
to this period, and as no mention is 
made of the destruction of the city or 
temple, though a Jong period of out- 
rage and contemptuous impiety ou the 
part of their oppressors is mentioned, 
it seems not improbable that during 
these last days of the kingdom the 
psalm was penned, to provide some 
antidote to despair when the fatal blow 
should finally fall. Psalms Ixxix and 
Ixxiv should follow in order, which 
see. But the application of this psalm 
is not to be restricted to the occasion 
which prompted it. It belongs to the 
Church in all ages struggling against 
her enemies. 

1. O Lord God, to whom ven- 
geance belongeth—The original is 
very vehement: O God of vengeance, Je- 
hovah; God of vengeance, shine forth. 
“Vengeance” is in the plural, ven- 
geances, or revenges, and is twice re- 
peated to give intensity. The ery 
comes from the lowest depths. The 
“shine forth” is a call for such a sig- 
nal manifestation of God’s power as 
shall leave no doubt of its divine 
origin, and finds its ground idea in the 
theophanies of the cloud in the wilder- 








ness and the shekinah. Exod. xvi, 6, 
110° Ley. ie,023; Num. xvi 20: 
Compare Deut. xxxiii, 2; Psalms 1, 
2,3; Ixxx, 1, 2. The spirit and mo- 
tive of the prayer are explained in 
verses 2, 3, and the urgent cause of 
it in verses 5, 6. 

2. Reward to the proud—fecom- 
pense upon the arregavt. The upon 
specifies the visitation of personal 
desert, God will avenge h‘s elect and 
requite inuocent blood. See Deut. 
Sosy 

3, How long—Twice uttered for 
emphasis, imp'ying that the delays of 
justice are mysterious. 

5. Break in pieces—Crush. Af- 
flict — Literally, Cast down to the 
ground, bring low. The phrase answers 
to “break in pieces,” cruei, 1m the pre- 
ceding member, 

6. They slay the widow... 
stranger. ..fatherless—Proving that 
the laws of war and of humanity are set 
aside. Non-combatants — innocent 
helpless ones—are murdered. It is a 
massacre, pot a war. Murder without 
the pretence of trial or discrimination, 
The classes here distingnished were 
specially protected by the Jaw ot 
Moses, and by the promise of God. 
Exod. xxii, 21, 22; Psalms x, 14, 18; 
Ixvili, 5; Isaiah iii, 15. 

7. They say, The Lord shall not 
see—This, and the corresponding state- 
ment, neither shall the God of Ja- 
cob regard it, is a reproachful taunt 
upon the Hebrews, implying that their 
God has abandoned them to their 
enemies, and takes no further notice 
of the treatment they are receiving; 
equal to ‘Where is thy God?” in Psalm 
xlii, 3,10. This alone could embolden 
them to such deeds of violence. How 
exactly does all this accord with the 


‘ 


8 © Understand, ye brutish among the 
people: and ye fools, when will ye be 
wise? 9 "He that planted the ear, shall 
he not hear? he that formed the eye, 
shall he not see? 10 He that chastis- 
eth the heathen, shall not he correct? he 
that ‘teacheth man knowledge, shall 
not he bnow2 11 *The Loro knoweth 
the thoughts of man, that they are 
vanity. 

12°' Blessed is the man whom thou 
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ghastenest, 0 Lorn, and teachest him 
out of thy law; 13 That thou mayest 
give him rest from the days of adversity, 
until the pit be digged for the wicked. 
14 ™For the Lorp will not cast off his 
yeople, neither will he forsake his inher- 
itance. 15 But judement shall return 
unto righteousness: and all the mp- 
right in heart $shall follow it. 

16 Who will rise up for me against 
the evil doers? or who will stand up 





92, 6. —A Exodus 4. 11; Prov. 


g Psaim 73. 22; 
H1; Isaiah 28. 26.—+4 1 Cor. 


20. 12. —% Job 35. 
3. 20. 





7Job 5.17; Prov. 3.11; 1 Cor. 11, 32; Heb. 
12, 5, nv 1 Sain, 12.22; Rom. 11. 1,2.—3 Heb. 
shall be «ter tt. 





conduct of the Chureh’s persecutors in 
all ages. 

8. Understand, ye brutish among 
the people—The address in verses 
8-10 must he considered as applying to 
those Hebrews who inferred from the 
present calamity that God had ceased 
to take judicial notice of their snffer- 
ings, and had thusleft them to their fute. 
See Judges vi, 13. Brutish — Stupid, 
like cattle who have no reason, and 
are governed by selfish instinct and 
appetite. F'ools—Literally, Fal, heavy, 
philegmatic, dull of apprehension, with 
the implied idea of impiety and disrel- 
ish for religion. The two words, (as 
in Psalm Ixxiii, 22,) denote a sensuous 
and irreligious person; the hardest to 
reach with spiritual truth. 

9. He that planted the ear, shall 


he not hear—Tne argument is to 


those who admit the doctrine that God 
ereated man and endowed him with his 
faculties, which further proves that heis 
addressing not heathen, but sceptical or 
backslidden Hebrews. The ground of 
the argument from the creature to the 
Greator is. that man was made in the 
similitude of God; a thoroughly He- 
braistic doctrine. Gen. i, 27. 

10. He that chastiseth the hea- 
then—That is, It is admitted by you 
Hebrews that God cliastiseth the na- 
tions for their idolatry, and shall he 
not correct his own people also for the 
same sin? 

1l. The Lord knoweth—A direct 
affirmation of what had been put inter- 
rogatively in verses 9,10, He know- 
eth the thoughts, devices, of men, not 
only as an intellectual conception, but 
by way of judicial cognizance, with 
the intent to punish them. Wanity— 








Literally, @ breath. The idea is, not 
only that of emptiness, but of wicked. 
ness also, as the word often denotes. 
Deut. xxxii, 21; Prov. xiii, 11. God 
is not an indifferent spectator. He 
fathoms all the devices of the wicked 
oppressors, and will requite them. 

12. Blessed is the man whom 
thou chastenest — So far from this 
trouble arising from any indifference on 
the part of God toward his people, it is’ 
his method for bringing them intoa high- 
er grade of knowledge and blessedness. 
Teachest him out of thy law— 
Which is of infinitely more value than 
all personal or national wealth, or even 
national life. ‘‘ Law,” here, is to be 
understood in the general sense of in- 
spirea revelation. 

13. Rest from the days of adver- 
sity—Exemption and safety from the» 
fatal calamities which shall overtake 
the wicked. Until the pit be 
digged— Whilst the pit shall be digged, 
etc. So the particle usually rendered 
until is sometimes used, as in 1 Samuel 
xiy, 19; Job i, 18. On the sense of 
the passage, compare Psalm xci, 8. 

14, For the Lord will not cast 
off his people— Faith rises to the 
sublimest assurance in verses 14, 15. 

15. Judgment shall return unto 
righteousness — However disordered 
the administration of the world may 
appear, a brighter day shall come, 
wien judgment shall resume the 
course of justice, and the right be vin- 
dicated. A prophetic glimpse of the 
millennium. ‘I saw thrones, and they 
sat upon them, and judgment was given 
to them.” Rev. xx, 4. 

16. Who will rise up for me— 
Who is able to rise up for our help 
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for me against the workers of iniquity? 

17 * Unless the Lorp Aud been my help, 
my soul had 4 almost dwelt in silence. 
18 When I said, °My foot slippeth; 
thy mercy, O Lorp, held me up. 19 In 
‘the multitude of my thoughts within 
me thy comforts delight my soul. 

20 Shall ? the throne of’ iniquity have 
fellowship with thee, which ‘frameth 
mischief by a law? 21° They gather 
themselves together against the soul of 


the righteous, and * condemn the inno- 
cent blood. 22 But the Lorp is my 
defence; and my God is the rock of my 
refuge. 23 Aud “he shall bring upon 
them their own iniquity, and shall cut 
them off in their own wickedness ; yea, 
the Lorp our God shall cut them off 


PSALM XCY. 


H come, let us sing unto the Lorp: 
“let us make a joyful noise to > the 





m Psa. 124. 1, 2.4 Or, guickly.—o Psalm 
88. 16. p Amos 6.3:—g Psa, 58.2; Isa. 10. 1. 
——p Matt, 27. 1. 





s Rxod. 23.7; Prov. 17. 15.7? Psa. 59. 9; 62. 
2, 6.—w Psa. 7. 163 Prov. 2, 22; 5. 22.—da Psa, 
100. 1.—0 Deut, 52.15; 2 Sam. 22. 47. 





against these evil doers? That is, 
there is uo human power to do it. 
God alone can do it. The inference, 
then, is, that our continued existence 
is itself proof that God is still our 
-helper. 

17. My soul had almost dwelt 
in silence—My soul had in a little time 
—soon—have inhabited silence ; the land 
of silence, the region of the dead. We 
had quickly perished had not God 
been our help. On py, little, ai- 


most, little time, etc., see Psa. lxxxi, 14; 
Isaiah xxvi, 20. 

20. Throne of iniquity—The miser- 
ies which these ‘‘ evil doers” cause thy 
people to suffer, are not the doings of 
a few individuals, nor a few exception- 
_al outbursts of violence, but the settled 
policy of government, which, by giving 
its high sanction to deeds of injustice 
aud violence upon the rights of eitizen- 
ship and of conscience, forgets its 
divine right of authority, and becomes 
“the throne of iniquity,” or “the 
throne of Satan, (6 Op6vog tod Laravd,) 
Rey. ii, 13. And just so faras govern- 
ment arrays its authority against pri- 
vate right and the divine law, it merits 
this appellation. See verse 21. 

23. He shall bring upon them 
their own iniquity—The iniquity of 
their own devising. ‘He shall re- 
turn that mischief on them which they 
designed to bring on others, and by 
making their sins their scourges and 
certain ruin, manifest his fatherly care 
over his obedient and faithful ser- 
vants.”—Hammond. 


PSALM XCV. 
Three divisions complete the formal 
arrangement of this psalm. The first 








is the introduction, consisting of four 
lines, (verses 1, 2,) and is an earnest in» 
vitation to praise Jehovah; the second, 
also of ten lines, (verses 3-7,) extolls 
the greatness of God, and his tender 
relations to his people; the third, also 
of ten lines, (verses 8-11,) is an earnest 
warning, grounded on the sad memories 
of the example of their forefathers, not 
to tempt God by unbelief. 

There is no external intimation of 
the occasion upon which it was written, 
and nothing to indicate that it belougs 
to the historic psalms; but the general 
spirit and imagery clearly point to the 
social-spiritual sphere. ‘The strain is 
exceedingly joyful, and devotionally 
triumphant and beautiful, and belongs 
to some occasion of exultant gladness. 
The strong predominance of reminis- 
cences of the wilderness life of Israel, 
and of that swpremacy which the name 
of Jehovah acquired among the nations 
by the miracles of Egypt and the 
desert, give probability to the opinion 
of those who assign it to the occasion 
of the annual feast of tabernacles, the 
law for which is recorded Levy xxiii, 
34-43. 

1, 2. Let us sing unto the Lord—In 
verses 1, 2, the language describes the 
most jubilant and noisy demonstrations 
known in the Hebrew worship. Yet it 
is carefully chastened with reverence 
by the designation ‘to Jehovah,” “ to 
the rock of our salvation; ” also by the _ 
quality of the loud shouting, namely, 
with thanksgiving and with psalms, 
which belonged to the regular order. of 
worship. The occasion was not one of 
mourning, confession of sin, and peni- 
tence, but of triumph, praise, gladness, 
which accords naturally with the asso- 


roci of our saivation. 2 Let us } come 
before his presence with thanksgiving, 
and make a joyful noise unto him with 

salms. 3 For ‘the Lurp ts a great 

od, and a great king above all yods. 
4 21n his hand ave the deep places of 
the earth: 3the strength of the bills zs 
his also. 5 ‘The sea és his, ¢and he 
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made it: and his hands formed the dry 
land. 

6 Oh come, let us worship and_bow 
down: let ®us kneel before the Lorp 
our maker. '% For he és our God; and 
‘we are the people of his pasture, and 
the sheep of his hand. To day if ye 
will hear his voice, 8 Harden not your 








1 eb. prevent his sitce.—e Psa. 06. 4; 97.95 
135. 5. —2 Leb. Tin Whose. —3 Or, the heights 
of the hills are his. 


4 Tleb, Whose the sect is.—d Gen. 1.9, 10.— 
@1Cor. 6. 2).—/ Psalm 79, 135 80. 13 100. 3.— 
g \eb, 3. 7, 155 4. 7. 





ciations of the feast of tabernacles. 
The rock—Christ, to whom the au- 
thor of Hebrews (chap. iii, 6) applies 
the psalm. The Septuagint reads, 
«God our Saviour.” 

3. For the Lord is a great God— 
This ig the theme of verses 3-5, and 
the reason for this call for abundant 
and loud praise. Above all gods— 
Above all the “gods” of the nations. 
But the title “‘ gods” is also sometimes 
given to princes, judges, and rulers, 
Psa. vili, 6; Ixxxii, 6; xevi, 4, 5,) to 
whom it better applies here. 

4. Deep places—Tle Hebrew word 
signifies that which is known only by 
searching; but these inmost recesses of 
the earth were wnsearchable. See Jer. 
xxxi, 37. To the ancients the interior 
of the carth was a fathomless mystery, 
which modern science has only hypo- 
thetically dispelled. Here the ancients 
located sheol, or hades—the region of 
departed spirits. They had no concep- 
tion either of the absolute or relative 
dimensions of the earth. Strength of 


the hills— The heights of the mountuins. 


The opposite of ‘deep places of the 
earth.” To the former, as the word in- 
dicates, we attain by wearisome labour ; 
the latter are unsearchable, but God 
knows, governs, and possesses them all. 
What language of modern science can 
more b2autifully and impressively exalt 
our conceptions of God? 

5. The sea.:.the dry land—An- 
other description comprehending the 
en'ire globe. The argument lies against 
the heathen not‘on of tutelary or local 

ods. Godis supreme over all. Verse 3. 
He rules in the mountain heights and 
in the lowest depths. Verse 4. Comp. 
1 Kings xx, 23, 28. He rules over the 
sea and the dry land. 

6. Worship... bow down.. . kneel 
—Three differe:t words, expressive of 








the humblest form of bodily prostration 

before a superior, and repeated for in- * 
tensity. Kneel before the Lord— 

Literally, Kneel to the face of Jehovah ; in ~ 
his immediate presence—a spiritual an- 

ticipation of Hebrews x, 22. The out- 

ward homage must arise from, and 

sincerely express, the inward feeling 

and desire. ‘In the shell of the kneel- 

ing there must be contained the kernel 

of unreserved surrender, which mani- 

fests itself in willing obedience.”— 

Hengstenberg. 

1. For he is our God—tThe reasons 
for this lively, willing, and unreserved 
devotion were, in verses 3-5, drawn 
from the greatness of God as creator 
and governor of the world. In verses 
6, 7 the motives appeal more directly to 
the heart and the moral feelings. He 
is “our God,” ‘our Maker,” and we 
are his “people,” his “sheep.” Sheep 
of his hand—Tiat is; we are guided, 
cared for, and protected by “his hand,” 
his personal attention. Psa. Ixxvii, 21; 
¢, 3: xxii, 3,4. To day—tThe “ to 
day,” or this day, indicates that a de- 
cisive moment, a crisis, had come. So 
the apostle applies it (Heb. iii, 7-11) 
to the Jews of his day, who stood, with 
reference to the gospel, as the Hebrews 
at Kadesh did in reference to Canaan. 
Thus it applies to every sinner cach 
moment of his probation. ‘ Hereby is 
meant the whole time by which Christ 
speaketh by his gospel.”—<Ainsworth. 
If ye will hear his voice—Taking 
the conjunction here in its conditional 
sense, the apodosis, or concluding 
clause, seems obscure. Hengstenberg 
supplies it by reading; “ ‘If ye will 
hear hig voice,’ he will bless you, his 
people.” This accords with the passage 
(Exod. xxiii, 22,) “If thou shalt indeed 
obey his voice, and do all that T speak, 
then I will be an enemy unto thine en- 
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heart, "as in” the ‘provocation, and as 
in the day of temptution in the wilder- 
ness: 9 When ‘your fathers tempted 
me, proved me, and "saw my work. 


10 'Forty years long was I grieved 


/with ‘Ais generation, and said, If is a 


people that do err in their heart, and 
they have not known my ways: 11 Un- 





h Exodus 17. 2, 7: Num. 14, 22; 20. 13; Deut, 
6. 16.5 Heb. contention. 


Z Psalm 78. 18, 40, 56; 1 Cor. 10. 9.—% Num. 
Ta. 22, Heb. 3. 10, 17. 





emies, and an adversary unto thine 
adversaries.” But it equally answers 
the grammatical and doctrinal demand 


to supply, as the sense implies, TR, 


(then, on this acccunt,) after “voice,” 
and read: To day, if ye will hear his 
yoice, [then] harden not your hearts.” 
The hearing implies heeding—hearing 
with a view to obeying—which is im- 
possible while unbelicf hardens the 
heart and perverts the will. The con- 
ditioning protasis does not anticipate a 
promissory apodosis, but a caution; 
not the blessings which flow upon 
hearing, but the moral preparation im- 
plied in obedient. hearing. 

8. As in the provocation...as in 

he day of temptation—It is better to 

take “provocation” and “ temptation” 
as proper names. The Hebrew simply 
reads: As Meribah, as the day of Massah, 
in the wilderness. The allusion is to 
Exodus xvii, 7. “And he calied. the 
name of the place Mussah and Meri- 
buh”—Temptation aud Rebellion. The 
name “Mcribah” was also afterward 
given to Kadesh, (Numbers xx, 13; 
xxvii, 14.) written fwly, ‘Meribah- 
Kidesh,” Deut. xxxii, 51. These were 
noted instances of rebellion through 
unbelief, and are advanced here only 
as specimens of the disobedience of 
their forefathers in the desert, against 
which the people are here warned. 

9. When your fathers tempted 
me— Where “your fathers tempted.” 
he pronoun here refers to place—" the 
wilderness.” Tempted — Required 
proof by visible tests. See on Psalm 
xxviii, 18. The temptations by Israel 
had been great: at the Red Sea, (Exod. 
xiv, 11, 12;)at Marah, (Exod. xv, 23, 24.) 
at the Desert of Sin, (Idxod. xvi, 1-3;) 
at Rephidim, (Mxod. xvii, 1-3 ;) at 8 nai, 
(Bxod. xxxii;) in the matter of Nadab 
and Abihu, (Lev. x;) in their clamour 
for meat to eat, (Num. xi, 4-6;) in the 
matter of Aaronand Miriam. (Num. xii}) 
of the spies, (Num. xiii aud xiv;) of 





Korah and his company, (Num. xvi;) 
at Kadesh, (Num. xx, 1-5 ;) near Mount 
Hor, (Num. xxi, 4-6;) in the matter 
of Baal-peor, (Num. xxv.) Proved 
me—Put me to the proof of my power 
and faithfulness. Saw my work— 
The “work” of God, here referred to, 
wis not the punishment which followed 
their sin, but the whole series of mira- 
cles in Egypt and the wilderness. The 
apostle uses the plural, ‘“works,’’ Heb. 
iil, $. The idea is one of astonishment, 
that, after having seen these miracles, 
they should yet fall into the sin of un- 
belief and disobedience. The particle 
D3, (gam,) translated and, here, as in 


some otlier instances, takes the adver- 
sative seuse of yet, although—" Where 
your fathers tempted me, proved me, 
although they saw [equal to had seen] 
my work.” 

10. Forty years long was I 
grioved—That is, disgusted, made to 
loathe, as the word imports. This not 
ouly illustrates the long suffering of 
Gol, but the incurable malignity of 
their sin. After all their biiter experi- 
enee and rejection at Kadesh, the re- 
maining thirty-eight years of wander- 
ing in the desert offered nothing pleas- 
ing to God, and effected no radical 
change in their manners. Nothing is 
recorded of those years of wandering 
except the names of their principal en- 
campments. See on Psalm xc, 9. Gen- 
eration—To be understood qualita- 
tively and not quantitatively; of the 
nature or kind of people, rather than 
the simple, aggregate body of those 
who perished in the wilderness. See 
note on Psalm xxii, 30. Hr in their 
heart—The evil lay deep in the moral 
nature, as at enmity with God. ‘ Err,” 
here, means confused, wandering; de- 
seriptive of one who has lost his way, 
and who fails in all his efforts to regain 
it. This was because of the state of 
their heart, which made them inapt to 
learn God’s ways. 


PSALM XCVI. 


to whom ™I sware in my wrath ¢ that 
they should not enter into my rest. 


PSALM XCVI. 


H *sing unto the Lorp anew song: 
sing unto the Lorp, all the earth. 
2 Sing unto the Lorp bless his name ; 
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>show forth his salvation from day to 
day. 3 Declare his glory among the 
heathen, his wonders among all people. 
4 For ‘the Lorp is great, and “greatly 
to be praised: *he is to be feared above 
all gods. 5 For ‘all the gods of the 
nations @re idols: & but the Lorr made 





m Num, 14. 23, 28,30; Heb. 3, 11,18; 4.3,5,—— 
6 Heb. if they enter into my rest.—da 1 Chr. 
16. 23-33; Psalm 33. 3. 





¢ Psa, 145, 3.— 


} Mark 16. 15; Acts 13. 26. 
-~ See Jer. 10. 11,12, 


@ Psa. 18, 3.—e Psa. 95. 3. 
——g Psa. 115, 15; Isa, 42. 5. 








1l. Isware in my wrath—A most 
solemn transaction. The form of the 
oath is given Num. xiv, 21, 28-34. My 
rest —That is, the land of Canaan, 
which was the “rest”? which God had 
prepared for his people from the hard- 
ships of their bondage life in Egypt, 
the nomad life of their forefathers, (see 
Heb. xi, 9, 14,) and their pilgrim life in 
the desert. The apostle applies it spirit- 
ually to the ‘‘rest” of faith attained in 
Christ, (Heb. iv, 3, 8-10,) which also is 
forfeited by unbelief. 


PSALM XCVI. 


In 1 Chron. xvi, 23-33, this psalm is 
recorded entire, with little variation 
from its form in the Psalter, as having 
been used on occasion of the second 
removal of the ark. 1 Chron. xvi, 7. 
Apparently contrary to this, and ap- 
parently self contradictory, the Septua- 
gint gives the title: ‘‘ When the house 
was built after the captivity, a song of 
David.” But these two accounts may 
well agree if we take the real date to 
be as given in Chronicles, and suppose 
that, after the exile, it was used at the 
dedication of the second temple. The 
latter fact would naturally be preserved 
in the sacred archives, and the authors 
of the Greek version, more than two 
hundred years later, might have in- 
serted their title simply as showing 
that the psalm was thus used. On this 
hypothesis, and on no other, could they 
have named it ody T@ Aavid, (a song of 
David,)and at the same time dated it é6re 
6 olko¢ @KodouNTal meTa THY aixuadwoiar, 
(when the house was built, after the cap- 
tivity.) Wecannot take the latter part 
of the Greek title and reject the former, 
as do some critics. Such a procedure 
is wholly arbitrary. We must take the 
whole as genuine, or reject such as 
conflicts with Chronicles. The explana- 


tion we have given meets all the de- 
mands of fair criticism. 

The psalm is a most joyful celebra- 
tion of the universal sovereignty of God, 
as King and Saviour, written in the 
strain of Psalm xev, 1-7,and in marked 
sympathy with the later prophecies of 
Isaiah, chapters xl to lxiii. In the in- 
troduction, the whole earth is called to 
praise God (verses 1-6) because of his | 
greatness and glory, and the beauty, 
purity, and fitness of his worship; the 
heathen, also, are invited to come with 
offerings, (verses 7-9,) for his kingdom 
is to be set up over them also, (verse 
10,) on which occasion heaven, earth, 
and sea, man and nature, are called to 
exult, verses 11-13. The whole psalm 
is a prophecy of the submission of the 
Gentile nations to Jehovah, which is 
the common medium through which 
the Hebrew prophets contemplated the 
reign of Messiah. 2 

1. A new song—‘ Besides the 
psalms and songs which have been 
written.” — Kimchi, But more than 
this, “new” in the sense of unusual, 
out of the common course, above 
the common measure, spiritual, joyful, 
Messianic. See Psa. xxxiii, 3; xeviii, 1; 
Isa. xlii, 10; and still more perfectly 
unfolded in Rev. v, 9, 10. 

2. Sing unto the Lord—Thrice ut- 
tered in verses 1, 2, for strength and 
intensity. The call is urgent, the oc- 
casion extraordinary. Show forth his 
salvation— Bear tidings of, etc., like a 
swift messenger, or preach tidings, as 
Psa. xl, 9; Isa lxi, 1, The evangelical 
import of the language is settled by 
the Lord himself in Luke iv, 18, 21. 
From day to day—Perpetually. 

5. Idols—The name is one of con- 


tempt: ordyys, (eleeleem,) images, noth- 


ings, vanities, in opposition to pads, 
oe 
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the heavens. 6 Honour and majesty: 
are before him: strength and " beauty 
- @re in his sanctuary. 

Y iGive unto the Lorp, O ye kin- 
dreds of the people, give unto the Lorp 
lory and strength. 8 Give unto the 
oe the glory 7dwe wnto his name: 
bring am offering, and come into his 
courts. 9 Oh worship the Lorp *8in 
the beauty of holiness: fear before him, 





PSALM XOVI. i 


all the earth. 10 Say among the hea- 


then that 'the Lorp reigneth: the world . 


also shall be established that it shall 
not be moved: ™he shall judge the peo- 
ple righteously. 11 "Let the heavens 
rejoice, and let the earth be glad; ° let 
the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
12 ” Let the field be joyful, and all that 
is therein: then shall all the trees of 
the wood rejoice. 13 Before the Lorp: 





h Psa. 29. 2.—z# Psa, 29. 1, 2,—7 Heb. of his 
nanre. k Psalm 29,2; 110. 3.—8 Or, in the 
glorious sanctwury. 











(loheem,) God. The former word is 
a play upon the latter, (by parono- 
masia;) by altering the letters a little 
the similarity of sound is retained with 
a sense satirically opposite. Thus, the 
heathen gods are called ‘‘no gods,” 
(2 Chron. xiii, 9,) in opposition to the 
true God, (chap. xv, 3;) ‘ nothing,” 
(1 Cor. viii, 4,) “ vanity,” (Jer. xiv, 22,) 
and “devils,” from the character and 
effect of their worship. 1 Cor. x, 
19, 20; Rev. ix, 20. The Lord made 
the heavens—He is to be judged of 
by his works. They are his ‘‘ glory,” 
his ‘‘wonders,” (verse 3,) and the ap- 
peal is made to show that the Author 
of nature and of salvation is one and the 
same God. Psalm xev, 4, 5. 

6. Honour and majesty—The He- 
brew words denote kingly glory. 
Strength and beauty—Two qualities 
difficult to combine. They are not 
spoken so much of the architecture of 
the sanctuary as of the symbolic signifi- 
cance of its structure and furnishments, 
as ‘patterns of things in the heavens,” 
(Heb. ix, 2, 23;) above all, its worship, 
and the manifestations of God to his 
devout worshippers. See Psa. Ixiti, 2. 

1. Give...ye—The “ give,” or ascribe, 
is uttered thrice, corresponding to 
“sing,” thrice repeated, (verses 1], 2,) 
expressive of the earnestness of the 
speaker. See Psalm xxix, 1, 2. The 
Chaldee has it, ‘‘ Bring a new song to 
God.” Kindreds of the people—He- 
brew, Families of the nations. This ac- 
cords with the breadth of the covenant. 
Compare ‘families of the earth,” (Gen. 
xii, 3, xxviii, 14,) which is the basis 
of the New Testament Church, as the 
family organization is also of the nation. 
The tendency of modern civilization and 
nationality is to restore the nations, ac- 





2 Psa. 93.13; 97.1; Rev. 11. 15; 19. 6.——m Ver. 
13; Psa. 67. 43 98. 9.—w7 Psa. 69. 34.—o Psa. 
98. 7.—p Isa. 42.10, 11; 55. 12, 13. 
cording to the most ancient law, on 
the line of language and blood, see Gen. 
x, 5, 20, 31, 32, against the arbitrary 
combinations of ambition and conquest, 
Europe gives an example of this. 

8. Glory due unto his name— 
Literally, The glory of his name ; that is, 
ascribe to him the ‘glory ” of his self- 
manifestations, whether in creation, 
providence, or redemption. See on 
verse 5. Bring an offering—The call 
is still to the nations. See the antici- 
pation of their conversion further de- 
lineated, Isa. lx. There is no religion 
without worship; and worship, to be 
acceptable, must include an offering to 
God and a public confession accord- 
ing to our relations to him. See on 
Psalm ay 24s helGe i: 

9. Beauty of holiness—See notes 
on Psalms xxix, 2; ex, 3. 

10. Say among the heathen—The 
address is to the Church, as in verse 3. 
The conversion of the Gentile nations 
(verses 5, 7, 9, 13) was the psalmist’s 
theme, of which the Church is the 
chosen instrument. The Lord reign- 
eth—Sce on Psalm xciii, 1. ‘‘ Jehovah 
reigneth,” in the Hebrew estimation, 
embodied all that could be said or de- 
sired of happiness to the earth and 
glory to God. Their ideal of millen- 
nium was the universal theocracy, as 
ours is of the Christocracy. To them 
the coming of Messiah was the “day 
of Jehovah.” Mal. iv, 6. 

11. Let the heavens rejoice—Ful- 
filled when, in prophetic vision, heaven 
saw the kingdom of Christ established 
over the nations. Rey. xi, 17-19. But 
the righteous dominion of Christ over 
the earth implies, not only the worship 





of one God and one Saviour, but the- 
downfall of despotism, the abrogation. 
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for he cometh, for he cometh to judge | 
the earth: the shall judge the world 
with righteousness, and tlie people with 
his truth. — | 





q@ Psa. 67. 4; Rey. 19. 11.——« Psa. 96. 10. 
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PSALM XCVII. 
MIE *Lorp reigneth; let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitude of 
bisles be glad thereof. 
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1 Heb. many. or great isles.—b Isa. 60. 9. 





of unjust laws, the administration of 
justice, the overthrow of antichrist, the 
uprooting of superstition, the destruc- 
tion of idols, the universal rights of 
man, and the peace of the earth. These 
have never yet been accomplished by 
the gentle influence of moral suasion 
alone, without the concurring judg- 
ments of God to break the arm of the 
wicked. 

13. He shall judge the world | 
with righteousness—This description 
of the happy state of the earth accords | 
with that of John, (Rev. xx, 4:) “I saw 
thrones, and they sat upon them, and 
judgment was given unto them.’ Comp. 
Daniel vii, 22, 27. 


PSALM XCVIL. 


Between Psalms xevii and xcviii 
there is a marked resemblance in tone, 
imagery, aud allusions, which indicates 
a common occasion and authorship. A 
great victory, of some sort, had been 
obtained over the heathen nations. 
Wonderful displays of God’s power 
and presence, of his majesty and su- 
premacy, had been made, A military 
air pervades the whole, and the peace- 
ful worship in the sanctuary, through 
the willing offerings of converted na- 
tions, with which Psalm xevi abounds, 
gives place to the sterner phase of war 
and the shouts of conquest. Yet here, 
as there, the triumph of Jehovah over 
the gods of the nations is hailed as the 
greatest blessing of the world, over 
which the subdued peoples themselves 
should rejoice. The adyance now 
gained upon the heathen is accepted 
as a fulfilment of divine promise to his 
covenant people, and as a harbinger of 
that universal theocracy which was 
the theme of Psalm xevi. Although no 
direct evidence of authorship or occa- 
sion is giyen, yet the style of David is 
sufficiently marked, and the period of 
his foreign wars and victories, which 
established his kingdom and extended 
his eastern border to the Euphrates, 





best suits the intimations and spirit of 
the psalm. See 2 Sam. viii, and 1 Chron. 
xviii. The Septuagint, followed by the 
Vulgate, inscribes the psalm ‘To David 
when his land is established,” or re- 
stored, (ka@iotatat,) which contirms 
the view here taken, and there is no 
internal or historic reason for setting 
aside the authority of the title. That 
the psalm accords with the later pro- 
phecies of Isaiah is no proof that it was. 
borrowed from, and hence later than, 
that prophet; and that it contains 
phrases and modes of expression which 
appear elsewhere in the Davidic psalms 
is no evidence that it is a later com- 
pilation by another hand, for David 
often borrowed from, or repeated, him- 
self. And as to the high evangelic 
and theocratic ideas it contains, neither 
the later prophecies of Isaiah, nor the 
post-exilic times, ever reached a higher 
degree of perfection than in the Davidie 
period. More detail and amplitude 
there are in Isaiah, but not a loftier 
reach nor a more incisive diction, as 
the quotations of the New Testament 
clearly show. The freshness of the 
joy, and the strongly indicated outline 
of recent events, (verses 4, 5, 8,) point to 
some real historic occasion, and pre- 
clude the supposition that itis the prod- 
uct of reflective meditation, prompted 
by ageneral survey of the providential 
history of the nation. If Psalm xevi 
belongs preeminently to the spiritual 
sphere, this does no less to the civic- 
spiritual, and both to the prophetic. 
In Psalm xevi God is represented spe- 
cially as Saviour and Sovereign; in this 
more particularly as Lawgiver and 
Judge. 

1. The Lord reigneth—See Psalms 
xevi, 10; xcix, 1. his is the keynote 
to the psalm. Barth—The word might 
signify land—the land of Palestine, 
but, more probably, the nations gener- 
ally. Multitude of isles—The for- 
eign nations, particularly the maritime 
nations, sea coasts, or nations beyoud 
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PSALM XCVII. 





2 ©Clouds and darkness are round 
about him: ‘righteousness and_judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne. 
3 ¢A fire goeth before him, and 
burneth up his enemies round about. 
4 ‘His lightnings enlightened the 
world: the earth saw, and trembled. 
5 £The hills melted like wax at the 


presence of the Lorp, at the pres- 
ence of the Lord of the whole earth. 
6 *The heavens declare his right- 
eousness, and all the people sce his 
glory.  1Confounded be all they 
that serve graven images, that boast 
themselves of idols: * worship him, all 
ye gods. 





e1 Kin.8.12; Psa.18.11.—d Psa.89,14.—2 Or, 
lestablishment.—e Psa. 18. 8; 50.3: Dan. 7. 105 
\Hab. 3. 5, —/ Exod. 19.18; Psa. 77.18; 104. 32. 


g Judg. 5. 5; Mic. 1. 4; Nahum 1. 5.—A Psa. 
19.1; 50. 6.—7 Exodus 20. 4; Lev. 26.1; Deut. 
5. 83 27. 15,—& Heb. 1. 6. 





‘yeas, as to the Hebrews, or those of 
whom the Hebrews had no knowledge 
but by commerce. See Psa. xxii, 10; 
xly, 12. 

2. Clouds and darkness—The im- 
agery is Sinaitic. Verses 2-6. Comp. 
Exod. xix, 16-20; xx, 18. God appears 
as judge, wrapped in ‘clouds and dark- 
ness” as symbols of severity and as the 
robe of his judicial office. Righteous- 
ness and judgment—The former de- 
noting the principle, and the latter the 
administration, of justice. Habitation 
of his throne—/vundation, or support, 
of his throne, according to the radical 
rheaning of the word, and its use in 
Psalms civ, 5; Ixxxix, 14; Ezra il, 68; 
in which latter it is translated place. 
In those passages where it is translated 
dwellingplace, the idea is not always sy- 
nonymous with “habitation,” but often 
denotes that whereon the “habitation” 
rests. See 2 Chron. vi, 2; Psalm 
xxxiii, 14. Support is the truest idea 
of the word here. 

3. A fire goeth before him—To 
herald his coming. If the word of God 
is one of mercy to those who love and 
obey him, it is also one of judgment 
and terror to those who despise him. 
The figures are still borrowed from the 
scenes of Sinai. (See Deut. iv, 11; com- 
pare Iga. Ixvi, 15,16; Heb. xii, 29; Rev. 
iv, 5.) God is represented in verses 2-6 
as the universal ruler, passing through 
the nations of the earth, visiting judi- 
cial judgments on his euemies, and dis- 
penting pardon and peace to his will- 
ing and submissive subjects. These 
rejoice, (ver. 1,) those tremble, (ver. 4.) 

4, Earth saw, and trembled—As 
an affrighted servant. Even Moses 
said: ‘I exceedingly fear and quake.” 
Heb. xii, 21. 











before the face. See, in a humbler sense, 
the terror of countenance, Matt. xxviii, 
3, 4. 

6. The heavens declare his right- 
eousness—“ As far as the heavens ex- 
tend, so far shall his righteousness be 
made known.”—Tholuck. In the most 
public manner, before the universe, shall 
the rectitude of the Judge and Sover- 


eignbe proclaimed. All the people see ~ 


his glory—So, in verse 4, the “earth 
saw, and trembled.” The “glory” of the, 
Lord is not only the power and majesty 
which attend his appearance, but es-- 
pecially the purity and righteousness of 
all his acts, whether of law or grace, 
judgment or mercy. This the nations 
of the world shall see and confess, 
whether they obey or rebel. 

7. Confounded — Put to shame, or 
confusion. The word denotes that con- 
fusion or perplexity of mind which re- 
sults from a misplaced confidence, or 
the consequences of a wicked course 
now at length arrested and brought to 
judgment. Idols—See on Psa. xevi, 5, 
where the same word occurs, but no- 
where else in the Psalms. Worship 
him, all ye gods—“ Gods,” here, is, 
in Hebrew, Hloheem, the name of the 
one living and true God, which gener« 
ally occurs in the plural form, It is 
sometimes, as here, applied to kings 
and magistrates, on account of their 
office as representatives of God, (see 
note on Psalm viii, 5,) and the psalmist 
calls on such to abandon their “idols” 
and worship Him who is ‘over all, 
God blessed for ever.” In Heb. i, 6, 
(where see note,) the apostle quotes 
from the Septuagint, and applies to 
Christ, ‘‘ And let all the angels of God 
worship him,” which is generally ad- 
mitted to refer to these words of the 


5. At the presence—Literally, from | psalmist. The Septuagint of Deuter: 


‘ 
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PSALM XCVILI. 








8 Zion heard, and was glad; and the 
daughters of Judah rejoiced because of 
thy judgments, O Lorpv. 9 For thou, 
Lorp, art ‘high above all the earth: 
™ thou art exalted far above all gods. 

10 Ye that love the Lorp, "hate 
evil: °he preserveth the souls of his 
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saints; Phe delivereth them out of the 
hand of the wicked. 11 “Light is 
sown for the righteous, and gladness 
for the upright in heart. 12 * Re- 
joice in the Lorn, ye righteous; *and 
ive thanks 3 at the remembrance of his 
10liness. i 





7 Psa. 83. 18.——m Exod. 18.11; Psa. 95.35 96. 4. 
——n Psa. 34, 143 37. 27; 101. 3; Amos 5. 15; Rom, 
12, 9.—o Psa. 31. 23; 37, 28; 145. 20; Prov. 2. 8. 





p Psa. 37. 89,40; Dan. 3, 28; 6, 22, 27,—g¢ Job 
92. 28; Psa. 112. 4; Prov. 4, 18, ——7 Psalm 33, 1. 
——s Psa. 30, 4.—3 Or, to the memorial. 





onomy xxxii, 43 has the same words: 
“ Rejoice, ye heavens, with him, and 
let all the angels of God worship him.” 
- But these words are not in the Hebrew, 
and it is inadmissible to suppose the 
apostle would quote an interpolation of 
a version to support a fundamental doc- 
trine. He refers obviously to Psalm 
xcvii, 7, and it is the clearest instance 
in Scripture of the translation of ¢lo- 
heem by angels. Professor Stuart sup- 
poses there was ‘‘a usus loquendi among 
the Jews” which allowed it, though 
not clearly brought out in the Scrip- 
tures, which appears probable. This 
quotation of the apostle determines our 
psalm to be Messianic in a high de- 
gree, and ranks it with Psalms ii and cx. 

8. Zion heard, and was glad—The 
form of the verbs (Kal preterit) in this 
verse, together with the historic facts 
alleged, namely, the “rejoicings,” and 
the “judgments,” clearly point us to 
some occasion of the signal interposi- 
tion of God in behalf of the nation. 
Daughters of Judah—A poetical title 
for cities of Judah. See on Psalm 
xlviii, 11. 

10. Ye that love the Lord, hate 
-evil—Learn to abhor it from this ex- 
ample of divine judgments against 
idolatry. 

ll. Light is sown—Prosperity and 
hope are diffused. Psalm i, 6; Prov. 
- ii, 8. For the righteous—And for 
none other. The discriminating quali- 
fication excludes the opposite character, 
and proves that for them there is no 
hope, while for the righteous there is 
assured blessedness. All such pas- 
sages contain the germ of immortality 
and future judgment. 


PSALM XCVIII. 
This psalm is written in the same 
strain ag Psalm xevi, of which it is the 
echo in theme and §pirit. The first 


Vou. V.—21 


lines of the first verses, together with 
the last verses of each, bear a close 
aud literal resemblance. But there are 
peculiar indications in Psalm xcviii of 
some occasion of victory, (verse 1,) and 
of the manifestation of divine judg- 
meuts upon the idolatrous nations 
(verse 2) iu vindication of his covenant 
with the house of Israel, (verse 3,) 
which ally it, historically, with Psalm 
xevii. The judicial aspects of the two 
psalms are also strikingly similar, and 
their triumphal celebration of Jehovah's 
kingdom over the nations resembles a 
military triumph, which distiuguishes 
them from the simply deyout joyfulness 
over the converted peoples in Psa. xevi. 
The Septuagint, Vulgate, and Syriac 
ascribe the psalm to David, and the 
Syriac title, which refers it to “the de- 
liverance of the people from Egypt,” 
though not accurate, indicates how 
strongly the evidences of a special oc- 
casion impressed the mind. We may 
safely refer it to the same occasion as 
Psalm xevii, with which it corresponds 
in theme and historic allusion. Com- 
pare verses 1-3 with Psalm xcvii, 7, 8, 
and gee introduction to Psalm xcvii. 
But the language and imagery far out- 
step any local occasion, rising to the 
sublime height of prophecy, and find- 
ing its real fulfilment in the triumph of 
Christ over death and all his enemies, 
and in the establishment of his king- 
dom on the earth. 

The divisions of the psalm are sim- 
ple. In the first strophe (verses 1-3) 
is a call to sing unto Jehovah for his 
works of power, and judgment, and 
faithfulness; in the second, (verses 
4—6,) ‘‘all the eartb,” all nations. are 
invited to join in the “new song;” in 
the third, (verses 7-9,) all nature is ap- 
pealed to, to swell the chorus of praise 
“pecause Jehovah cometh to judge the 
earth.” 

O. T. 





aoe ~ PSALM XCVIiL. 
PSALM XCVIIL. the earth have seen the salvation of - 
A Psalm, our God. 


H "sing unto the. Lorn a new 
song; for he hath done mar- 
vellous things: ‘his right hand, and 
his holy arm, hath gotten him the vic- 


tory. 

3 ''The Lorp hath made known his 
salvation: his righteousness hath 
he Jopenly showed in the sight of 
the heathen. 3 He hath ‘remem- 
bered his mercy and his truth toward 
the house of Israel: all the ends of 


4 Make a joyful noise unto the Lorn, 
all the earth: make a loud noise, and 
rejoice, and sing praise. 5 Sing unto 
the Lorp with the harp ; with the harp, 
and the voice of a psalm. 
trumpets and sound of cornet make a 
joyful noise before the Lorp, the King. 
7% *Let the sca roar, and the fulness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein. 8 Let the floods 'clap their 
hands: let the hills be joyful together 








@ Psa. 33.3; 96.1; Isa. 42.10. » Exod, 15, 11; 
Psalm 77. 14; 86. 10; 105. 5; 186. 4; 139. 14.—— 
c Bxod.15,6; Isa.59.16 ; 63.5. —d Isa.52.10; Luke 
9. 30, 31.—e Isa. 62.2; Rom. 3, 25, 26.—1 Or, 7e- 








vealed.—S Luke 1.54,55,72. — g Isa.49.6 ; 52.10; 
Luke 2, 30,31; 3.6; Acts 13, 47; 28,28.’ Dsa. 
95. 1; 100. 1.—z2z Num, 10. 10; 1 Chron, 15, 28; 
2 Chron, 29. 27. fe Psa, 96. 11. i Isa. #d. 12. 











TrtLE: A Psalm—The only instance 
where mizmor (a psalm) stauds alone 
in the title, whence this has been called 
“the orphan psalm.”—Delitzsch. But 
it rather marks it as ““a psalm among 
psalms—a genuine lyrical effusion. It 
forms, in fact, the lyrical complement 
to the more decidedly prophetical psalm 
by which it is preceded.”—Thrupp. 

1. Anew song—See note on Psalm 
xevi, 1. His right hand, and his 
holy arm—Symbols of his most ex- 
cellent power and majesty. Hath got- 
ten him the victory—The form of 
expression denotes,. that as the cause 
was God’s, so he achieved deliverance 
in a manner to signalize his own name. 
The description is parallel to Isaiah 
lii, 10; lix, 16; and applies, propheti- 
cally, to Christ, his resurrection, and his 
victory over his enemies. 

2. His righteousness—In punish- 
ing the wicked and vindicating the 
just. ‘The word corresponds to his 
salvation in the previous member of 
the verse, for the “salvation” of those 
who trust in him implies judgment 
against such as reject and persecute 
the truth. Openly showed in the 
sight of the heathen —It was no 
doubtful display of the divine power 
and purpose, but open, and defiant of 
all his enemies. The sentence is a 
more emphatic form of made known, 
in the previous member. 

3. He hath remembered—That is, 
to fulfil and make good his promise. 
Here is a recognition of covenant prom- 
ise and relation toward the house of 
Israel. Hinds of the earth—A clear 
anticipation of the subjection of the 





Gentile nations to Christ. The judg- 
ments of Jehovah, like the miracles of 
Egypt, of the Red Sea, and of the wilder- 
ness, in Moses’s time, should cause the 
distant nations to tremble and submit. 

4, Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord—Shout to Jehovah. This call is 
made to all the earth, inasmuch as 
“the ends of the earth” had seen 
(verse 3) the salvation of God to his 
people. The descriptions of joy and 
praise, given in verses 4—6, may be ac- 
cepted as comprehending all that was 
known in Hebrew worshiv of vocal 
and instrumental demonstrations of re- 
joicing. 

6. Trumpets and.. cornet — For 
* cornet’? see note on Psalm ]xxxi, 3. 
““Trumpets,’’ here, are the “silver trum- 
pets” which Moses was commanded to 
make, to be used only by the priests 
for signals of war, the beginnings of 
months, festivals, and sacrifices. Num. 
x, 1-10; xxxi, 6. At first they were 
only two, but inereased to twenty in 
the time of Solomon, and employed in 
the orchestra. 2 Chron. v, 12. 

7, Let the sea roar—Inanimate 
nature (verses 7, 8) is called to unite 
with the Gentile nations and the cove- 
nant people in the highest strains of 
joy, at this coming of Jehovah to judge 
theearth. Fora still higher realization 
of this ‘‘new song” of the universe, 
see Rey. v, 9-14. In both instances 
the occasion is the same: Jehovah’s 
righteous judgment of the world, or, in 
the New Testament, Christ’s victory 
over the nations. 

8. The floods—Hebrew, the rivers. 
See on Psalm xciii, 3. 


6 i: With — 


Clap theix _ 
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9 Before the Lorp; ™for he cometh to 
judge the earth: with righteousness 
shall he judge the world, and the people 
with equity. 


m Psalm 96. 10, 13.—da Psa. 93, 1.—6 Exod. 





hands — The clapping of the rivers 
is a figure which differs from Isaiah 
ly, 12, and occurs nowhere else, but 
finds its origin in the playful dashings 
of the river rapids, or floods, as the 
common yersion has it. On clapping 
of hands, as an expression of exulta- 
tion, see 2 Kings xi, 12; Psa. xlvii, 1; 
Ezek. xxv, 6. The whole imagery is 
exceedingly animated. See Psalm xcvi, 
11-13. The correspondence of much 
of this psalm with the later prophecies 
of Isaiah is no proof that it is borrowed 
from, and henee later than, the latter, 
(better might the prophet be supposed 
to have copied from the psalm,) but is 
an example of coincidences in the 
poetic style where the subjects were 
similar, not unfrequent in Scripture, 
and not confined to Scripture. Hills 
be joyful—Hills are “joyful” when 
clothed with greenness and covered 
with flocks. See on Psalm Ixv, 13. In 


- the last of May and June the hills of 


_ is plenteous and joyous. 


Palestine already put on a brown and 
parched appearance for want of moist- 
ure; but if the rains, which end in 
April, have been copious, the harvest 
The imagery 
is specially suited to a pastoral and 
agricultural people in such a climate. 
Wherever Christ reigns men are at 
peace with each other, and through 
honest industry and sobriety the ex- 
ternal signs of righteousness and pros- 
perity soon appear in nature and in 
society. 


PSALM XCIX. 


Two thoughts prevail in this psalm— 
the kingly dominion of Jehovah and 
the holiness of his worship; to which 
we may add a third, that Zion is the 
place where his majesty and grace are 
displayed, and, by inference, where men 
should bring their offerings and wor- 
ship. The most natural divisions 
would resolve the psalm into three 
parts: The first part (verses 1-3) 
proclaims Jehovah’s reign, his absolute 





PSALM XCIX. 
HE * Lorp reigneth; let the people 
tremble: °he sitteth between the 
cherubim; let the earth tbe moved. 








25. 22; Psalm 18. 10; 8), 1.—1 IIch. stagger. 





sovereignty and holiness, and calls 
upon the people to fear and do homage; 
the second, (verses 4-5,) asserts the 
unity of the theocratic king of Israel 
with the government purposes of Je- 
hovah, and again calls upon tlie people 
to worship this holy God, and, by impli- 
cation, to acknowledge his representa- 
tive in the Hebrew monarch; the third 
strophe (verses 6-9) declares how, be- 
fore the Hebrew monarchy, God had 
representatives whom he raised up to 
execute his will, such as Moses, Aaron, 
and Samuel, whose official acts he 
sanctioned, though he, from time to 
time, punished the people for their evil 
devices, and again calls upon the peo- 
ple to worship this holy and jealous 
God “at his holy hill,” Zion. This 
also would be a recognition of the great 
act of David’s reign in fixing tie re- 
ligious and political centre of the king- 
dom at that place, (see on Psalm Ixxviii,) 
as well as of the great doctrine that 
the unity of the nation implied unity 
and conformity in worship. Such we 
consider to be the teaching of this brief 


‘and beautiful lyric; and although this 


ig not a point to dogmatize where rev- 
elation is uot direct and authoritative, 
yet there is no reason to decline, but 
much to corroborate, the opinion that 
it was used by the Levitical choristers 
at the dedication of Solomon's temple. 
It might have been written for a former 
occasion by David—the Septuagint, 
Syriac, and Vulgate ascribe it to David 
—and adopted for this by Solomon, or 
written by some Seer or Levite for this 
latter purpose. The former hypothesis 
is the more probable. 

1. The Lord reigneth—A_ public 
proclamation, (see on Psalms xciii, 1, 
xevil, 1,) for all the nations to hear. 
Let the people tremble—Or, the 
nations shall tremble. The future tense 
of the verb makes it prophetic. It is 
spoken of the hostile nations who 
hated, and meditated evil of, the He- 
brew people and religion. These shull 


* 
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2-The Lonp is great in Zion: and he 4s 
ehigh above all the people. 3 Let 
them praise “thy great and terrible 
name; for it 7 holy. 4 *The king’s 
atrength also loveth judgment; thou dost 


establish equity, thou executest judgment 
and righteousness in Jacob. 5 ' Exalt ye 
the Lorp our God, and worship at * his 
footstool ; for 2™he zs holy. : 


6 ‘Moses and Aaron among his 





c Psalm 97. 9.—d Deut. 28, 58; Rev. 1a. 4. 
—e Job 36, 5-7,—S Verse 9. 


g1 Chr. 2g. 2; Psa. 132. 7,—2 Or, it is holy. 
-—h Lev. 19. 2. a Jer. 15. 1. 











quake through fear when they learn 
that Jehovah is the true king of Israel, 
and will defend them, and punish with 
destruction those who conspire against 
them. The allusion is’ to Exod. xv, 
14-16; Deut. ii, 25; Josh. ii, 9-11. He 
sitteth between the cherubim— He 
not only reigns, but he is now sitting in 
his throne of judgment, with the swift 
executioners of his will—the cherubim 
—about him. See note on Psalm ]xxx, 1. 
Let the earth be moved—The earth 
shall be moved. This clearly determines 
that the address is to all the nations, 

2. Great in Zion—Here is the seat 
’ of his power, which it is necessary for 
the nations to know, because it assures 
them that Israel is his people, and 
none but the true Israel will God de- 
fend; while to Israel it settles the 
great question whether Shiloh or Zion 
is the place for the national worship. 
See on Psalm Ixxviii. But above this 
historic intimation, we must understand 
the spiritual Zion here, the Church. 
The greatness of God ‘‘in Zion” is the 
greatness of his acts of redemption by 
his word, his Spirit, his providenees, 
through and for his Church. 

3. Let them praise — They shall 
praise; that is, the nations, or peoples, 
just mentioned. Verse 2. The pro- 
phetic character of the psalm and the 
form of the verb require that it be ren- 
dered in the declarative future. Trer- 
rible name—‘ Terrible” only to his 
enemies, whom he will ‘‘ break with a 
rod of iron,” (Psalm ii, 9,) and who, in 
conspiring against God’s people, “ have 
played the madmen to their own de- 
struction.”— Calvin. No less terrible 
is God against cherished sins in his 
own people. See-Deut. x, 17.. For 
it is holy — A solemn declaration, 
thrice made—once at the end of each 
strophe, (verses 5, 9,)—which strongly 
suggests that the occasion of this psalm 
was one which related to the public 





worship, and of solemn but joyful ree- 
ognition and renewal of the national 
covenant with God. 

4. The king’s strength also lov- 
eth judgment—“ The meaning seems 
to be, that God’s power is controlled in 
its exercise by his love of justice.”— 
Alexander. 
The most natural construction would 
refer it to.David, (or Solomon,) whose 
administration is regarded as the type 
and expression of the true theocracy. 
The language conforms to the deserip- 
tion given of David’s reign. (2 Samuel 
viii, 15,) “ And David reigned over all 
Israel; and David executed judgment 
and justice unto all his people.” Also 
David’s charge to Sulomon, (2 Samuel 


xxiii, 3,) “He that ruleth over men — 


must be just, ruling in the fear of God.” 
The next sentence is an address to Je- 
hovah: Thou dost establish equity 
—That is, a government thus con- 
formed to thine, and of thine appoint- 
ment, thou wilt render firm and effee- 
tive against all hostility. In Jacob— 
An enlargement of ‘in Zion,” (verse 2,) 
but prophetically the true Church. 
And so, from the ground idea found 
in the history of David’s throne, above 
given, we must advance to the concep- 
tion of Messiah’s kingdom. The verbs 
in the last clause are in the preterit, 
but equally apply to the future king- 
dom of Messiah, because they affirm 
what God has always done, and hence 
what is abstractly fit that he should 
always. do. 

5. For he is holy—With this re- 
frain close the three divisions. The 
first, (verse 3,) ascribes holiness to 
God’s name; the second, (verse 5,) 
ascribes the same to his abode; the 
third, (verse 9,) to his nature. Some, 
as Tholuck, regard these verses aS & 
chorus, sung by a second, or responsive, 
choir. 


6. Moses and Aaron...Samuel—_ 





But who is the “king?” 
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priests, and Samuel among them that|8 Thou answeredst them, O Lorp our 


eall upon his name; they * called upon 
the Lorp, and he answered them. 
7 ‘He spake unto them in the cloudy 
pillar: they kept his testimonies, and 
the ordinance that he gave them. 





"Exod, 14, 15; 15, 25; 1Sam._7. 9; 12. 18. 
1 Exod. 33. 9.—m Num, 14. 2); Jer. 46, 28; Zeph. 





God: ™thou wast a God that forgavest 
them, though "thou tookest vengeance 
of theirinventions. 9 ° Exalt the Lorp 
our God, and worship at his holy hill; ~ 
for the Lorp our God is holy. 











n Exod, 32,2; Num, 20,12, 24; Deut. 9, 20, 
o Verse 5; Exod, 15. 2; Psa. 34. 3; 118, 28, 


3. 7. 








Three leading representatives of the old 
dispensation. Among his priests— 
Not the only ones, but the most illustri- 
ous specimens of the class, as the pre- 
position among, or with, denotes. The 


word yn, (kohehn,) priest, seems here 


to be used in a broader sense than 
usual, to denote a prince, or chief. In 
2 Sam. viii, 18 the word means chief 
ruler, prince; and in 1 Chron. xviii, 17, 
it is explained by substituting another 
word, which also means first, or chief, 
minister. The same use of the word 
is seen in 2 Samuel xx, 26, and else- 
where. Moses and Samuel, though of 
supreme civil dignity, were of the Le- 
vitical order, as well as Aaron, and on 
different occasions performed the func- 
tions of the priesthood in mediation, 
sacrifice, and purification of the people. 
See Exod. xvii, 15; xxiv, 7, 8; Lev. 
viii, 15-30; 1 Sam. ix, 13; xvi, 2-5. 
Their history is here cited to encourage 
prayer and trust in God, who, through 
these same means, would now, as of 
old, work salvation for his people. 
Particularly is this recital made to en- 
courage faith in their leaders as God’s 
_representatives. 

7. He spake unto them in the 
cloudy pillar—That is, unto Moses 
and Aaron, and through them to the 
people, as Exod. xix, 9; Num. xii, 5; 
and to Samuel, 1 Sam. iii, 10; vii, 
9,10. They kept his testimonies— 
Beautiful is this pious example of these 
heads and leaders of the nation. 

8. Thou answeredst them—That 
is, Moses, Aaron, and Samuel. F'or- 
gavest them—The people. Their in- 
ventions—The pronoun again refers 
to the people. ‘Inventions” means 
works, doings, and here evil doings. 
‘Thus, forgiveness and vengeance, mer- 
-ey and judgment, tempered the divine 
discipline. 2 Sam. vii, 14. “ God pun- 
ished their transgressions, but his meth- 


od was lenient; he had not removed 
his favour from them, but forgave them 
for their intercessor’s sake.” —Tholuck. 

9, Exalt the Lord our God—A 
repetition of verse 5, with the change 
of holy hill, here, for footstool there, 
and “the Lord our God,” for the pro- 
noun e—indicating a rising emphasis. 


PSALM C. 

This psalm is in tie spirit of Psalm 
xcix, of which, according to Hengsten- 
berg and others, it may be considered 
as the concluding part. It is an antici- 
pation of New Testament times, when 
the gospel should be given to all the 
nations, and is a call, or exhortation, to 
‘all lands” to come and worship Je- 
hovah—the form in which the Hebrews 
expressed their faith in the universal 
kingdom of Messiah. It closes the- 
series which began with Psalm xci, and 
more especially with Psalm xciii, and is 
in striking conformity with the secoud 
part of Isaiah, or from the fortieth 
chapter to the close. The lyrical ver- 
sions of this psalm are among our sub- 
limest hymns of praise in the modern 
Church; like that of Watts, ‘‘ Before 
Jchovah’s awful throne,” ete., and the 
standard tune to the long metre ver- 
sion—‘‘ Old Hundredth ”—derives its 
name from this psalm, as it stood in 
the Geneva collection in 1564. 

Tirte: A Psalm of praise—Tho 
word nn, (todah,) is variously trans- 


lated praise and thanksgiving in the 
common Version. In its ritualistic seuse 
it denotes, when connected with M3}, 


(zebahh,) victim, sacrifice, the praise 
offering, or thank offering, which was 
expressive of the feelings of the wor- 
shipper upon his realization of a state 
of peace and friendship with God. 
Lev. vii, 11-15. It differed from the 
sin offering wid trespass offering, which 
were to expiate the cause of enmity, or 
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PSALM C. 
1A Psalm of 2 praise, 
AKE *a joyful noise unto the 
Lorp, %all ye lands. 2 Serve 
the Lorp with gladness: come before 
his presence with singing. 3 Know 
ye that the Lorp he zs God: ? 7 is he 
that hath made us, *and not we our- 


selves; ‘we are his people, and the 
sheep of his pasture. 4 ‘Enter into 
his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise: be thankful 
unto him, and bless his name. 65 For 
the Lorp is good; *lis merey is ever- 
lasting ; and his truth endureth ®to all 
generutions. 





1 Psalm 145, title. —2 Or, thanksgiving. 
@ Psa. 95. 1; 98. 4. —3 Heb, «ll the earth,— 
6 Psa, 119, 73; 139, 13; 149, 2; Eph, 2. 10.—4 Or, 


and his we are.—c Psa. 95, 7; Ezek. 34. 30, al. . = 


——d Psa. 66. 13; 116, 17-19,—e Psn. 136. 1. 
5 Heb. to generution und generution,Psa.s9.1. 





the guilt of transgression. Lev. iv; 
vy, 15, 16. This zebuhh-hatodah, or praise 
offering, was one of the three forms of 
peace offering, accompanied with a so- 
cial feast, to denote friendship and 
reconciliation. Lev. vii, 15. The title 
of this psalm is not to be taken in the 
general sense of a ‘ psalm for thanks- 
giving,” but in the liturgical sense 
above given, as in Psalms evil, 22; exvi, 
17. It is the echo of Psalm xev, 2, 
where also the same word occurs in 
the- same sense. ‘It is commonly 
thought that it was composed to be 
sung on the occasion of offering the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving.” —Phillips, 

1. All ye lands—The call is to all 
nations and peoples of the earth. 

2. Serve the Lord with gladness 
—Different from “serve tlie Lord with 
fear,” Psalm ii, 11. There the hos- 
tile nations were to be awed into sub- 
mission; here the reconciled nations, 
as with peace offerings of thanksgiving, 
are called to rejoice, 

3. Know ye that the Lord he is 
God—To know that Jehovah is God, is 
to know that he only is God, and that 
idols are nothing. This the heathen 
world is to learn by the works and word 
of God, especially as manifested in the 
redemption of his people. 1 Kings 
xviii, 39; Psalm xlvi, 10; Deut. vii, 9. 
See on zdols, Psalm xevi, 5. He...hath 
made us, and not we ourselves—If 
we take wy, (asah,) make, in the sense 


of constituted, formed, appotnted, (as in 
1 Sam. xii, 22, ‘It pleased the Lord to 
make you his people,”) and refer it to 
the true Church, the present form of 
the text makes a good sense. God has 
made, constituted, the Church by his 
sole power and authority. The Church 
did not call herself, nor redeem or con- 








But if the word refers back to the cre- 
ation of man, the translation ‘‘and not 
we ourselves ” is flatand wit out mean- 
ing. The Hebrew simply reads, “He 
made us, and do (or of) him we [are.]” 
Or, adopting the Keri, or Hebrew mar- — 


ginal reading, we substitute 5), velo, 


for x5, velo, and read (as in the mar-- 


gin of our common English Bible) “ He 
made us, and we are his.” The doctrine 
is, that not only has God made us, but 
he made us for himself. The New — 
Testament expression is found in Col. 
i, 16; Rev. iv, 11. The opposite to this 
is rebuked (Isa. xxix, 16; Mzek. xxix, 3) 
where Pharaoh says: “My river is 
mine own, and J made it for myself.” 

4. Thanksgiving—The word should 
here also be understood of the zebahh- 
hatodah, the praise offering under the 
law. See note on the title of this 
psalm. But this ground idea antici- 
pates the spiritual aud prophetic sense 
—the ceaseless praise offering of the 
lips by the universal Church, fully 
brought out in Heb. xiii, 153; Hosea 
xiv, 2. Be thankful unto him— Give 
thanks to him. As the priest led the 
victim to the altar, and the people en- 
tered the sacred enclosure and drew 


near to perform their part in worship, 
and in the religious feast before the 


Lord, they were to feel and express 
the gratitude and praise which their 
peace offering denoted. 

5. For the Lord is good—“ This , 
last seems to be the response of the 
whole chorus of the priests at the in- 
Stant of the firing of the sacrifice, the 
pretect, or precentor, having begun the ~ 
previous strains.”—Hammond. Butin a 
higher sense, it is the refrain to the song 
of the universal Church when the grand — 


stitute herself. ‘The work is all divine. | praise. ofering for the world’s submis- 
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PSALM CI. 
, A Psalm of David. 
WP WILL sing of aerey and judg- 
ment: unto thee, O Lorp, will I 
sing. 2 1 will "behave myself wisely 
in a perfect way. Oh when wilt thou 





@ Psalm 89, 1.——b 1 Sam. 18, 14,—¢ 1 Kings 
9.4; 11, 4.1 Heb. thing of Belia t. 
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come unto me? I will ° walk within ny 
liouse with a perfect heart. 3 I will 
set no } wicked thing before mine eyes: 
“J hate the work of them ‘that turn 


aside; i¢ shall notcleave to me. 4 A 
froward heart shall depart from me: I 





d Psa, 97. 10,—e Josh. 23, 6; 1 Sam, 12, 20,21, 
Psa. 40. 4; 125. 5. 





sion shall be presented, through our 
great High Priest. 


PSALM CI. 


Luther calls this psalm ‘“ David's 
mirror of amonarch.” It was written 
by him, evidently, in the early part of 
his reign, after the submission of all 
the tribes, and after fixing his capital 
at Jerusalem, as a model of what his 
kingdom should be. And when we 
follow out the organization of his 
household, his court, his kingdom, his 
army, the Levites in their various de- 
partments of sacred service, his plan 
for uniting civil justice with religion, 
every department under his rule with 
the profound ethics of Moses, and sub- 
ordinating all authority, in peace and 
war, to the sovereignty of God, we are 
struck with the fidelity with which the 
principles of the psalm were carried 
out, and with the greatness and com- 
prehension of his own mind. See a 
graphic summary of this in Stanley’s 
Jewish Church, Lect. xxiii. 

1. I will sing of mercy and judg- 
ment—Two kingly qualities of the 
first order, and equally binding on the 
private citizen. Micah vi, 8; Matt. 
xxiii, 23. Mercy—The quality of con- 
descending goodness which springs 
from love. Judgment—The norm, or 
rule, of judicial administration. These 
were the themes of his song. Unto 
thee, O Lord, will I sing—His po- 
etic talent, no less than his kingly 
power, is dedicated to Jehovah. So, 
also, Psalm xlv, 1, “I speak [dedicate] 
my works to the King.” 

2. I will behave myself wisely 
—That is, prudently, with thoughtful- 
ness and circumspection. In a perfect 
way — According to God’s rule, a 
“way” of uprigitness. Choosing the 
“perfect way ” of God’s law, he would 
walk in it thoughtfully and with under- 
standing. Oh when wilt thou come 


unto me—This must. be understood as 
a longing for some more special spirit- 
ual manifestation of Jehovalh’s pres- 
ence; or, for the more complete fulfil- 
ment of the promise relating to the full 
extent of his dominion; or, particularly, 
for the removal of the ark from Kirjath 
to Zion. The last would seem the 
more probable sense. The removal of 
the ark and tabernacle to Jerusalem 
would fix the national worship there, 
and be of the greatest spiritual and po- 
litical importance to his government. 
See on Psalms Ixxviii, aud exxxii, and 
compare David’s words, (2 Sum. vi, 9,) 
“ How shall the ark of Jehovah come 
to me?” and Exodus xx, 24: “In all 
places where I record my namey L will 
come to thee and bless thee.” Jerusalem 
might already, by anticipation, be called 
“the city of Jehovah,” and because, 
with his approbation and as his ser- 
vant, David had there fixed his capital. 

3. I will set no wicked thing be- 


fore mine eyes—Literally, No thing of. 


Belial, a designation of worthlessness, 
lowness, impiety. He would not pro- 
pose to himself such, as an object of 
pursuit or desire. Ilis state policy, 
like his private life, should be upright. 
With this verse begins especially his 
plan and vow of kingly conduct, as 
what precedes more fitly applies to his 
personal and private life. Work of 
them that turn aside — Literally, 
work of deviations; or, taken in the 
concrete, (as in Hosea v, 2, Psalm 
xl, 5,) the work of revoliers; men who 
depart, or diverge from, law and truth. 
Psalm exxy, 5. 

4, A froward heart—A heart turned 
from the right way. Such is never to 


betrusted. Iwill not know a wicked 


person—That is, not to approve. I will 


not tolerate a wicked person as an officer. 


of government or a servant of my house. 
“Froward heart” and ‘wicked per- 
son” form the parallel here, 


So also, 
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will not‘ know a wicked person. 5 Who- | 


80 privily slandereth his neighbour, 
him will I cut off: *him that hath a 
high look and a proud heart will not 1 
suffer. 6 Miue eyes shall be upon the 
faithful ofthe land, that they may dwell 
with me: he that walketh 2in a perfect 


way, he shall serve me. 
worketh deceit shall not dwell within 
my house: he that telleth lies #shall 
not tarry in my sight. 8 I will "early 


‘destroy all the wicked of the land; that 


I may cut off all wicked doers ' from the 
city of the Lorp. 





FMatt. 7.23; 2 Tim. 2. 19.—g Psa. 18. 27; Prov, 
6. 17.—2 Or, perfect in the wuy, Psa, 119. 1. 


3 Heb, shall not be established.—h Psalm 
7. 10; Jer. 21. 12.—# Psa. 48, 2,8, 





“T will not know,” is explained by 
“shall depart from me,” in the first 
member. _ 

5. Whoso privily slandereth his 
neighbour—The most dangerous and 
the most detestable of practices, not 
unusual in kingly courts, especially in 
oriental lands. David had suffered 
more from this element in Saul’s court 
than from any other cause, and exe- 
erated it often, as in Psalm exx. See 
Prov. xxx, 10. Him will I cut off— 
He speaks as a king holding the sword 
of justice. The protection of society 
required it. Secret slander in official 
counsel is. a dangerous form of bear- 
ing false witness; and where it malic- 
jously involves the life of the innocent 
should be punished, like all conspiracy 
against life, with the same forfeiture. 
Such justice was recognised among the 
heathen. Compare the case of Haman 
in Esther vii, 10, and of Daniel in Dan. 
vi, 24. High look and a proud heart 
—Literally, lofty of eyes and broad of 
heart. Haughtiness and the inflation 
of vanity and self-conceit seem to be 
the qualities here condemned. Will 
not I suffer—TJ am not able to endure. 
.. 6. Mine eyes shall be upon the 
faithful—I will choose my officers of 
government with reference to their 
moral qualities and merit, rather than 
to the accidents of wealth or birth. 
He that wallketh in a perfect way 
—He alludes to verse 2. He had 
chosen for himself the same. 

1, He that worketh deceit—David 
reiterates his purpose to cut off flattery 
and falsehood. His horror and execra- 
tion of these are expressed in Psalm 
hii, 1-7. 

8. I will early destroy—Literally, 
In the mornings I will cut of. The 
plural form of the noun denotes a re- 
currence, or repetition, of the act, as 
often as occasion requires; and the 


figurative sense of the Hebrew word 


morning—namely, early, speedily—ex- 


presses the promptness with which he- 
designs to execute the laws against the | 


wicked. ‘Day by day will he execute 
his work of righteous judgement, purg- 
ing out all ungodliness from the holy 
city.”—Perowne. But the allusion is 
supposed, by some, to be to the oriental 
custom of holding judicial courts in the 
morning. See Jer. xxi, 12; and com- 
pare Luke xxii, 16, and John xviii, 28. 
Wicked doers—This is the class 
which David would cut off: not simply 
men devoid of heart piety, but men ac- 
tively engaged to introduce practices 
subversive of the religion of Jelovah, 
and hence enemies of the state as well. 
The government of the Hebrews was a 
theocracy ; God was their real king and 
lawgiver. He had called and organized 
them, and appointed their laws and 
rulers. Their existence was a provis- 
ion of God in the historical develop- 
ment of redemption, and what was 
against his laws was against the com- 
monwealth, and the far reaching ends 
of providence. Such rebellion against 
God was treason as well. No similar 
government has ever been kuown upon 
the earth. The city of the Lord— 
As Jehovah was the true sovereign, so 
it should be the height of David’s am- 
bition to make his city worthy of his 
abode. The New Testament prototype 
of this city—the “New Jerusalem,” 
the “Jerusalem which is above...the 
mother of us all,” (Gal. iv, 26,)—is given 
Rev. xxi, 27. 
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Although this psalm is written from 
the standpoint of individual experience, 
it also speaks from the heart of the 
nation. Its allusions are too highly 
national and historic to be mistaken, 
and the writer often personilies the 
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PSALM CIEL 
A Prayer lof the afflicted, 2when he is over- 
whelmed, and poureth out his complaint be- 
fore the Lorp. 


EAR my prayer, O Lorp, and let 
my ery * come unto thee. 2° Hide 
not thy face from me in the day when I 
am in trouble; ‘incline thine ear unto 
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me: in the day when I call answer me 


ome 

3 ‘For my days are consumed ‘like 
smoke, and *my bones are burned as a 
hearth. 4 My heart is smitten, and 
‘withered like grass; so that I forget 
to eat my bread. 5 By reason of the 
voice of my groaning § my bones cleave 
to my ¢skin. 6 »1am like ‘a pelican 








1 Or, for.—2 Psa. 6k. 2; 142. 2, 3.—a@ Exod, 
9.23; 1 Sam. 9. (6; Psa. 18, 6.—b Psalm 27. 95 
69. 17.—c Psa. 71. 2; 88. 2.—d Psalm 119, 833 
James 4, 14. 





condition and the longings of his people. 
It was evidently written by one of the 
Babylonian exiles—an ancient, or 
“chief father,” of the people—and a 
genuine Israelite. The sorrows of his 
people are his sorrows, and their hopes 
his hopes. He lives only in their life, 
and both hang upon the one only, im- 
~ mutable, everlasting, and faithful God. 
The psalm was written toward the 
close of the exile, according to the time 
set by the prophet Jeremiah, but be- 
fore any political or government meas- 
ures had been taken by the king of 
Persia to restore to the exiles their 
freedom. This accounts for the alter- 
nations of hope and despondency which 
appear. The reader is referred to the 
notes for particulars. The psalm prop- 
erly synchronizes with Daniel ix. 

The divisions of the psalm may be 
made as follows: The prologue, verses 
1-2; the complaint, verses 3-11 ; the 
hopeful consolation, verses 12-22; the 
retrospect of adversity, verse 23; the 
prayer, and ground of trust in the dark- 

est hour, verses 24-27; the final tri- 
fimph of faith, verse 28. 

Trrue: A Prayer of the afflicted 
—Or, as the Vulgate has it, “The 
prayer of the poor man.” Elsewhere, 
the titles are generally historic or mu- 
sical notations; here, (as in Psalm 
Ixxxviii,) it is a dedication to the af- 
flicted—the humble poor—‘t when he 
is overwhelmed (languishes) and pours 
out big complaint before Jehovah.” 
See Psalms lxi, 3; exlii, 3. 

1, Hear my prayer—tThe invoca- 
tion of verses 1, 2 is replete with those 
familiar forms which appear often in 
the Davidie psalms, and which are 
‘common, also, to all earnest, agonizing 


3 Or, (as some read.) into smoke.—e Job ~ 
30. 30; Psa. 31. 10; Lam, 1, 13.—/ Psa. 37. 2; 
ver, 11, —g Job 19. 20; Lam. 4. 8.—4 Or, flesh. 
— A Job 30. 29,4 Isa. 34. 11; Zeph, 2. 14. 





prayers. See Psalms xviii, 6; xxvii, 9; 
xxxix, 12; exliii, 7. 

3. My days are consumed like 
smoke—Or, My days have ended in 
smoke. Life, once so real, so desirable, 
has passed away like “smoke,” which 
dissolves and disappears. The same 
is an Eastern proverb to this day. 
Burned as a hearth— Consumed like 
a fagot. The judgments of God have 
dried up my bones like a fagot, or 
brand, in the fire. Psalm Ixix, 3. 

4. My heart is smitten, and with- 
ered like grass—The word here trans- 
lated “smitten,” in Psalm exxi, 6, de- 
notes a sunstroke. ‘ Withered like 
grass,” is an allusion to the effect of 
the siroceo, or, perhaps, to the June 
sun, which, in that climate, withers 
the grass upon the hills to a brown 
and desolate appearance. On_the si- 
rocco, see note on Psalm ciii, 16, and 
on the heat of the sun in May and 
June, see Matt. xiii, 6. Forget to eat 
my bread—The loss of appetite is a 
natural effect of great sorrow. Psalm 
evii, 18; Job xxxili, 20. 

5. Bones cleave to my skin— 
From emaciation. Job xix, 2; Lan. 
iv, 8. 

6. Like a pelican of the wilder- 
ness—The idea is solitariness. The 


“pelican,” MXP (kaath,) though under 





gome circumstances a social bird, is 
noted for its habits of retiring to soli- 
tary places to rear its young, also to 
devour its prey, when it will sit, for 
hours together, motionless. It is a 
water bird, large, clumsy; inhabiting 
lakes and swamps in desert or retired 
places. The word is translated cormo- 
rant, Isaiah xxxiv, 11; Zeph. ii, 14. 
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of the wilderness: I am like an owl of 
the desert. 7 I * watch, and am as a 
sparrow ‘alone upon the housetop. 
8 Mine enemies reproach me all the 
day; and they that are ™mad against 
me are "sworn against me. 9 For I 
have eaten ashes like bread, and ° min- 


gled my drink with weeping, 10 Be- 
cause of thine indignation and thy wrath: 
for > thou hast lifted me up, and east me 
down. 

11 ‘My days are like a shadow that 
declineth: and *I am withered like 
grass. 12 But ‘thou, O Lorp, shalt: 








k Psa. 77. 4. —1 Psa. 38. 11. m Acts 
Be Ate 23, 12.—o Psalm 42, 3; 80. 
p Psalm 80. 7. 


26. 11. 
5. 


qg Job 14. 2; Psa. 109, 23; 144. 4; Eccles. 6. 12. 
r Ver. 4; Isa, 40. 6-2; Jus. 1. 10—=s Verse 
26; Psa. 9.7; Lam. 5. 19. 








In the law it is placed among the unclean birds, 
Owl—aAnother of the birds of soli- 
tary habits, called by the Arabs “ mother of the 


Ley. xi, 18. 


ruins.” 
7. As a sparrow—On the original 


“snarrow,” see note on Psalm lxxxiv, 3. Soli- 
tariness is, here, the idea, as in verse 6, and is 
the characteristic of the bird alluded to. But the 
is excessively lively, grega- 
rious, and bold. The text better suits the habits 


common “ sparrow ” 


of the blue thrush, 
(Petrocossyphus cyone- 
us.) ‘‘ This bird is fond 
of sitting on the tops 
of houses, uttering its 
note, which, however 
agreeable to itself, is 
monotonous and mel- 
ancholy to the human 
ear.” — Wood. 

8. Mine enemies 
reproach me — This 
was a chief source of 
his distress. They 
taunted him as one 
forsaken of God. Psa. 
xlii, 3, 10; Mic. vii, 10, 
Mad against me — 
They rage “against 
me.” They act like 
men devoid of rea- 
son. Sworn against me—The pe- 
culiar form of the expression would 
indicate that they used him as a com- 
mon formula of cursing, as in the pas- 
sage, “The Lord make thee like Zede- 
kiah and like Ahab,” Jer. xxix, 22. See, 
also, Isa. Ixv, 15. We know this was 
the reproach of the exiles while in Bab- 
‘ylon, Zech. viii, 13. This aceords well 
with the historic occasion of the psalth. 

9. Eaten ashes like bread—aAs a 
mourner, he siis in, and covers himself 
with, ashes, (Iau. iii, 16,) and they 
mingled with his seanty food. Or, by 
a strong figure, it may mean ‘ashes 
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(See page 829.) 


instead of bread.” So, also, ‘' My tears 
have been my food —‘‘ bread of tears.” 
Psalms xlii, 3; Ixxx, 5. 

10: Lifted me up, and cast me 
down—Both honour and shame, pros- 
perity and adversity, are from God; the 
one, the reward of obedience; the other, 
the punishment of sin. This was true 
of thenation. Compare Psalms xxx, 7; 
civ, 28, 29: 

11. Shadow that declineth — 
Which lengthens and darkens till it 
loses itself in night. 





grass—Sce on verse 4, 
12, But thou, O Lord—The com- 


Withered like 
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endure for ever; and 'thy remembrance 
unto all generations. 13 Thou shalt 
arise, and “have merey upon Zion: for 
the time to favour her, yea, the ‘set 
‘time, is come. 14 For thy servants 
take pleasure in ¥ her stones, and favour 
the dust thereof. 15 So the heathen 
shall * fear the name of the Lorp, and 
all the kings of the earth thy glory. 

16 When the Lorp shall build up 


Zion, Yhe shall appear in his glory, 
17 7He will regard the prayer of the 
destitute, and not despise their prayer. 
18 This shall be * written for the gen- 
eration to come: and ° the people which 
shall be created shall praise the Lorp. 
19 For he hath ‘looked down from the - 
height of his sanctuary; from heaven 
did the Lorp behold the earth; 20 4 To 
hear the groaning of the prisoner 3, to 





# Psalm 135. 13.-—w Isaiah 60. 10; Zechariah 
1, 12.— »v Isaiah 40, 2.—w Psalm 79. 
a1 Kings & 43; Psalm 138. 4; Isaiah 60, 3.—\ 
y Isaiah 60, 1, 2. 





plaint is ended. Faith lifts the curtain 
and opens a new scene. The remain- 
der of the psalm is illumined with 
the joy of hope. Shalt endure for 
_ ever—The word rendered “endure,” 
here, would be better translated en- 
throne, as in Psalms ii, 4; ix, 7; Isa. 
xiv, 13; Lam. v, 19; Zech. vi, 13. 
“ But thou, Jehovah, shalt for ever sit 
[enthroned].” It was this doctrine of 
the everlasting dominion of Jehovah 
~ which sustained faith, and gave com- 
fort and the joy of hope in the darkest 
adversity. ~ 

13. Thou shalt arise, and have 
mercy upon Zion—Here is touched 
the point of the psalmist’s grief, (the mis- 
erable state of the people,) and the ob- 
ject of his chiefest hope, (their restora- 
tion to Zion.) As fixing the historic 
date and oceasion of the psalm, this is 
decisive. The set time—' The set 
time” for terminating the captivity, 
and bringing back the people. See 
Dan. ix, 2; Jer. xxv, 11,12; xxix, 10; 
Isa. xl, 2. God has just limits to his 
chastisements, and remembers “ mer- 
ey” in due time. 

14, Take pleasure in her stones 
_..favourthe dust—Not the “‘stones”’ 
to be prepared for the new city and 
- temple, but the ruins of the old, as left 
by Nebuchadnezzar’s army. See Psalms 
lxxix, 1; Ixxiv, 2,3. The “stones” 
and “dust ”—rubbish and débris of the 
old city—are still dear to them. Their 
hearts lingered here. Psa, exxxvii, 5, 6. 
So the spiritual Zion, the true Church, 
in glory or in reproach is dear to the 
hearts of all her true children. 

- 15. So the heathen shall fear ‘the 
name—Both the exile and the deliver- 
ance shall bear such marks of the su- 





z2 Nehemiah 1. 6, 11; 2. 8.——aw Romans 1d. 4; 
1 Cor, 10. 11.—® Psalm 22. 31; Isaiah 48. 21. 
¢ Deuteronomy 26, 15; Psalm 14, 2; 33. 13,14, 
—d Psaim 79. 11. 





premacy and providence of Jehovah, 
that the nations shall be impressed 
with fear of his name. The result of 
all will be glory to God. This was 
literally true. : 

16. When the Lord shall build— 
A repetition of the thought of verse 15. 
The building up Zion, and the Lord’s 
appearing in his glory, are simultane- 
ous. See Isaiah xl, 1-5. 

17. The prayer of the destitute 
—Although the deliverance of the ex- 
iles was signally the work of God, and 
promised, yet they were to pray for it 
as a condition of fulfilment. Jer. xxix, 
12, 13; Ezekiel xxxvi, 37; Daniel ix, 
2, 3. Destitute — Literally, Naked. 
The word denotes utter poverty and 
helplessness. Yet God despises not 
their prayer. 

18. This shall be written-—“‘ The 
only place in the psalms where the, 
memory of great events ig said to be 
preserved in writing.” —Perowne. Hlse- 
where left to oral transmission. Psalms 
xliv, 1; xlviii, 13; lxxviii, 2. The 
people which shall be created— 
That is, the Jewish nation, which should 
be resuscitated by the restoration. Cal- 
vin: “Their return was as a second 
birth—a new creation.” Same as “a 
people that shall be born,” Psa. xxii, 31. 

19. Looked down—Compare Deut. 
xxvi, 15; Isa. lxiii, 15. So manifestly 
was their salvation above all human 
power and skill. It came directly from 
Heaven. 

20. To loose those that are ap- 
pointed to death—Hebrew, the sons 
of death. They were rescued from 
under the “ death” sentence. Same as 
Psalm lxxix, 11. So imminent was the 
danger and opportune the help! 
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loose 5 those that are appointed to death ; 
21 To ¢ declare the name of the Lorp in} 
Zion, and his praise in Jerusalem ; 
22 When the people are gathered to- 
gee, and the kingdoms, to serve the 

ORD. 

23 He ‘weakened my strength in the 
way; he ‘shortened my days. 24 #1 


said, 0 my God, take me not away in 


the midst of my days: "thy years are — 


throughout all generations. 25 ‘ Of old 
hast thou laid the foundations of the 
earth: and the heavens are the work of 
thy hands. 26 * They shall perish, but 
‘thou shalt 7endure: yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment; as a vest- 





5 Heb. the children of death.—-e Psa. 22, 22. 
—6 Heb. aflicted.—S Job %1. 21.—g Isaiah 
38. 10.—v/ Psa. 90. 2; Hab. i, 12. 





4Gen.1.1; 2.1; Heb. 1. 10.—%- Isaiah 344: 
51. 63 65.17; 66, 22; Rom, 8 20; 2 Peter 3. 7, 10, 
1, 12.—/ Verse 12.—7 Lieb. stand. 





21. To declare the name of the 
Lord in Zion—The climax of this 
wonderful deliverance is, that Jeho- 
vah’s name should once more be cele- 
brated in Zion, and his praise in Jeru- 
salem. This-was the realization of 
their highest hopes—of the nation’s 

- greatest glory. 

22. When the people are gath- 
ered—An anticipation, not unfrequent, 
of the submission of the nations to Je- 
hovah, as in Psalms xxii, 27, lxxii, 11, 
and in the later prophecies of Isaiah ; 
but realized fully only in gospel times. 

23. He weakened my strength 
in the way—The psalmist returns to 
a brief reminiscence of his affliction 
and the agony of his prayer, but in a 
more hopeful strain than in his com- 
plaint, verses 1-11. ‘Jn the way,” 
here, may be understood by means of 
“the way,” as ‘in fetters” means, by 
means of ‘fetters,” (Psa. ev, 18,) and in 
“the way” means, because of “the way,” 
(Num. xxi, 4,) or, it may signify that 
the visitations of God ‘along the way,” 
had bowed down his “strength.” But 
the former is the more probable sense. 
The allusion is to the journeyings of 
Tsrael in the desert. See Exod. xviii, 8; 
Num. xvii, 12, 13; Deut. viii, 2 ;. espe- 
cially, Num. xxi, 4, ‘And the soul of 
the people was much discouraged 
because of the way.” The abrupt tran- 
sition of verses 23, 24, is exceedingly 
impassioned and plaintive. - 

24. In the midst of my days—In 
the half of my days ”»—when my life is 
only half spent. This cutting short of 
life was regarded as a great calamity— 
often a sign of judgment. As applied 
to the nation it was what Jeremiah 
had foretold to Judah, and Amos to 
Israel; that their “sun should go down | 








at noon.” Jer. xv, 9; Amos villi, 9. 


Perowne says: ‘‘ This deprecation of a 
short life springs not, in this instance, 
from a natural clinging to life, as in 
the case of Hezekiah, (Isa. xxxviil, 
10, 11,) but from the intense desire to 
see God’s glory manifested in Israel’s 
restoration.” Thy years are through- 
out all generations—The consolation 
here drawn from the eternity of God is 
not in tle abstract idea of his existence, 
but in the connecting idea of his cove- 
nant relation to his people. The gen- 
erations of men perish, but the immuta- 
ble word of God, like his own eternity, 
remains the same, and by that word 
Israel must be restored. See on Psalm 
xe, 1; and compare Psalm ciii, 15-18, 
Tsa. xl, 6-8. 

25. Of old hast thou laid the 
foundations of the earth—What is 
here affirmed of God, is, in the New 
Testament, quoted and affirmed of 
Christ. Heb. i, 10. This is repeatedly 
done. Compare Jer. xvii, 10; Rey. 
ii, 23. We are thus taught the per- 
sonality and unity of the Father and 
the Son: “ That all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.” John v, 23. ‘For what 
things soever the Father doeth, these 
also doeth the son likewise.” 
v, 19. 

26. They shall perish—That is, 


being created, they are perishable. — 


Their existence is not necessary, but 
dependent; not inherent, but derived. 
“They continue this day according to 
thine ordinances,” (Psa. exix, 91;) but 
not from any self-sustaining power. 
Therefore, nothing in man or nature is 
to be trusted, but God only, the Eter- 
nal, the Creator, the Faithful. Shalt 
thou change them—That is, If it be 


thy will so to do it will not contradict 
But the implication — 


thine attributes. 


John~ 
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ure shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed: 27 But ™thou art 
_ the same, and thy years shall have no 


m Mal. 3. 6; Heb. 13. 8; 
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end. 28 "The children of thy servants 
shall continue, and their seed shall be 
established before thee. : 








Jas. 1. 17.—v7 Psa, 69, 36. 





is, Thou wilt sooner change them than 
_ alter, or fail, in thy word of promise to 
thy Church. Thus the same form ex- 
pressed more fully, ‘‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my word shall not 
pass away,” (Matt. xxiv, 35,) is to be 
explained by “until heaven and earth 
pass away,” etc., or, “it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass,” etc., (Matt. 
v, 18, Luke xvi, 17,)—that is, it is a 
conditional proposition. But the He- 
_ brews held to the doctrine that the 
earth and its atmosphere, and even the 
whole system of nature, would be de- 
stroyed, and from the ruins would 
spring a new and renovated state of 
things. The text, with many other 
passages, harmonizes with this view. 
See Job xiv, 12; Psa. lxxii, 5, 7; Isa. 
li, 16; Ixv, 17, 18; Ixvi, 22. The same 
is taught in the New Testament. 
2 Peter iii, 10,.12, 13; Rev. xx, 11; 
xxi, 1. In many other places the de- 
struction of the heavenly bodies, and 
the darkening of the sun and moon, 
represent, symbolically, the downfall 
and catastrophe of nations, as in Isa. 
xiii, 10, 11,13; xxxiv, 5; Ezek, xxxii, 7. 
“These very figurative expressions 
presuppose the literal idea,” (Knapp,) 
particularly as far as this earth is con- 


cerned. The word “change,” (bn,) in 


the text, properly denotes a progressive 
change—a passing on toa further stage, 
(isa. li 6; Ixy, 17, 18; Rev. xxi, 27; 
2 Peter iii, 13;) and this geology itself 
» makes probable, in the doctrine of ca- 
tastrophe and renewal, and of progres- 
sive species. The-text, with Zeph. i, 
14-18, especially verse 15, as rendered 
in the Vulgate, (Dies irc dies ila, ete.,) 
and 2 Peter iii, 10, are supposed to 
have- suggested that incomparable 
poem of the ages, ‘ Dies Ir,” (Day of 
Wrath,) which, for five hundred years, 
_has been the admiration of the Chris- 
tian world, having passed into eighty 
versions. It is used in tle Romish 
Church as the sequence for All Souls’ 
Day, and in all masses for the dead, 





27. But thou art the same—He- 
brew, But thou art he. Equal to, Thou 
art the unchangeable One. Compare 
“T am he,” Isaiah xli, 4; xlvi, 4. 

28. The children of thy servants 
shall continue — Faith has thus 
reached the conclusion, ‘ Because he~ 
lives, we shall live also.” The begin- 
ning and closing of this psalm exhibit 
the contrast between the contemplation 
of affliction from the human side, and 
from that of faith. Continue—Hebrew, 
dwell, that is, in the full expression, 
“dwell in the land,” as Psalms 
xxxvii, 29, lxix, 36. 

The application to Christ of verses 
25-27, in the first chapter of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, is, as above stated, ac- 
cording to a common practice, or law, 
in Messianic quotations, whereby what 
is said of Jehovah in the Old Testament 
is sometimes applied to Christ in the 
New. See on verse 25. 


PSALM CIII. 


This is one of the sweetest psalms 
of praise in the whole book. In verse 1 
the author calls upon himself to bless 
God: first, for rich personal experi- 
ence of the divine mercy, (verses 2-5;) 
secondly, for his forgiving grace and 
righteous judgments to Israel, (verses 
6-12:) thirdly, for his tender consider- 
ation of human intirmity, (verses 
13-16;) fourthly, for his faithful cove- 
nant mercy to such as fear him every- 
where, (verses 17, 18;) fifthly, for his 
universal dominion, for which angels, 
men, and all his works, should praise 
him, (verses 19-22.) The last clause of 
the psalm repeats the sentiment of 
verse 1, thus rounding and completing 
this incomparable ode. 

The name, Jehovah occurs eleven 
times in this psalm, and it speaks from 
the depth of conscious realization of 
that name as the covenant God and 
merciful Ruler of Israel, The turning 
away of anger, the tender and loving 
compassion of God, the readifiess to 
forgive, the facts of recent forgiveness 
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PSALM CIII. 
A Psalm of David. 

LESS * the Lorp, O my soul: and 
all that is within me, bless his holy 
name. 2 Bless the Lorp, O my soul, 

and forget not all his benefits : 
3 > Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
who ‘healeth all thy diseases; 4 Who 
“redeemeth thy lite from destruction ; 


*who crowncth thee with lovingkind- 


ness and tender mercies; 5 Who satis- 
fieth thy mouth with good things; so 
that ‘thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s. 2 

6 * The Lorp executeth righteousness 
and judgment for all that are oppressed. 
7 "He made known his ways unto 
Moses, his acts unto the children of Is- 





a Ver. 22; Psa, 104. 1; 146. 1.— Psa. 130, 8; 
Isaiah 33. 24; Matthew 9. 2,6; Mark 2. 5, 10, 11; 
Luke 7. 47, 


ce Exodus 15. 26; Psalm 147, 3; Jer. 17. 14.—— 
d Psa, 34. 22; 56. 13.—e Psa. 5. 12.— 7 Isaiah 
40. 31.—g Psa, 146. 7.——/ Psa. 147. 19, 








and redemption from the grave, are 
considerations which awaken the live- 
liest gratitude, and give freshness and 
vigour to the style. In artistic struc- 
ture and in evangelical doctrine it is 
unsurpassed, while it bas all the ease 
and vigour and naturalness of a Davidic 
production. Its occasion might suit his 
recovery and pardon after the reproof 
of Nathan, (2 Sam. xii;) or his restora- 
tion after the numbering of the people, 
(2 Sam. xxiv;) but more probably the 
former. There is no historic or inter- 
ual evidence requiring us to set aside 
the title, which ascribes the psalm to 
David, but strong internal evidence to 
the contrary. According to Hengsten- 
berg, Delitzsch, etc., the few Aramaic 
forms which occur are insufficient to 
date it after the captivity, and were 
added for poetic beauty to give orna- 
ment to the expression. 

1. Bless the Lord, O my soul— 
To “bless the Lord” is to praise him 
by declaring his attributes and works, 
and offering thanksgiving. To “bless” 
an individual man is to invoke the favour 
of God upon him, See Num. vi, 22-27. 
“Soul,” here, cannot be taken as the 


‘intermediate, or psychical nature, be- 


tween the mind and body, according to 
the Greek trichotomy, but the ego, the 
self, and is parallel to the all that is 
within me, or inward parts, in the next 
line; or, as we would say, my inmost 
soul—the depth of my being. It is to 
be a soul-work, not formal or lip service. 
David rouses himself to the sum total 
of all his higher powers in ascribing 
praise to God. The word “bless” oc- 
curs six times in the psalm. 

2, Forget not all his benefits— 
A commandment of the law, Deut. vi, 12, 
and viii, 11-14; (compare, also, Deut. 





xxxii, 15,) and a first duty of the crea- 
ture. ‘' He that has been blessed, and 
refuses to bless, has sunk from the 
state of a man to that of a beast.”— 
Hengstenberg. All—That is, any; the 
same word as in Psalm exlvii, 20. 

3. Who forgiveth—The chief bless- 
ing to a guilty soul. But this is not 
only an acknowledgment of the uniform 
readiness of God to forgive, (as Exod. 
xxxiv, 6, 7,) but a special confession of 
what God had done for him: and the 
freshness of David's joy, and confession 
of pardon, and his repeated recurrence 
to the same thing, (verses 8, 10, 12,) 
evidence some recent remarkable in- 
stance of this forgiving grace, which 
accords well with the date and author- 
ship assigned in the introduction. 
Compare Psalms xxxii and exvi. The 


same applies to the second clause of — 


the verse. Compare Psalm xxxviii. 

4. From destruction—/From death 
—from the grave. The word is else- 
where translated pit, grave, corruption ; 


but it denotes a state of death in which ~ 


the body returns to corruption. Here, 
also, in the idea of redemption from the 
grave, the germ of the doctrine of the 
resurrection is discovered. ‘ 
5. Thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s—The allusion is to the 
fresh plumage of the eagle after moult- 
ing. The figure of Isa. xl, 31, is based 
on the eagle’s breadth and strength of 
wing. Instead of, “* They shall mount 
up on wings as eagles,” the Septuagint 
erroneously has it, ‘They shall- put 
forth new feathers like eagles.” : 
6. Righteousness and judgment 
—See note on Psalm Ixxii, 1. For all 
—For God is no respecter of persons. 
1. His ways—God's “ways,” or 
methods, in redemption, The allusion 
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rael. 8 ' The Lorn is merciful and gra-| so far hath he "removed our transgres- 
cious, slow to anger, and ' plenteous in | sions from us. 13 °Like as a tather 
mercy. 9 *He will not always chide: | pitieth Ais children, so the Lorp pitieth 
neither will he keep Ais anger for ever. | them that fear him. r 
10 ' He hath not dealt with us after our} 14 For he knoweth our frame; ’ he 
sins; nor rewarded us according to our remembercth that we are “dust. 15 As 
iniquities. 11 ™ For 2as the heaven is | for man,‘ his days are as grass: “as a 
high above the earth, so great is his | flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
merey toward them that fear him. | 16 For the wind passeth over it, and 
12 As far as the east is from the west, | %it is gone; and ‘the place thereof shall 











Neh. 9.17; Psalm 86. 15; Jer. 32. 181 Heb. | Mic. 7. 18.——o Mal. 3. 17.——p Psalm 78, 39. — 
great of mercy.—Kk Psalm 30. 53 Tsaiah 57. 16; | g Gen. 3.19; Eccles. 12. 7. r Psalm “0. 5, 67 
Reremiah 8.5; Micah 7. 18.1 Ezra 9. 13.— | 1 Pet, 1.24.——s Job 14. 1, 25 James 1}, 10, 11.— 
2lleb. according | 3 Heb. ¢ ismot.—t Job 7. 103 20. 9. 


4 Exod, 34. 6.7; Numbers 14. 18; Deut. 5. 10; | to the height — Aaasteee Isaiah 43. 25; 





m Psalm 57. 10; Eph. 3. 18. 








is to Exod. xxxiii, 13. It was not an | light of their earthly misery and temp- 
objective revelation merely, but such a tation, (verse 14,) and mingles compas- 
series of manifestations as well, as illus- | sion with severity, “ that we might be 
trated at once both the principles and | partakers of his holiness.” Hb. xii, 10. 


the fact of his salvation. 12. As far as the east is from 
8. Merciful and gracious — A | the west—The antithesis denotes the 
quotation from Exod. xxxiv, 6. extreme boundaries of the world or’ 





» 9, Chide— Contend, as an adversary universe. For the figure, see on Psalm 
at law. His anger—These words|50. 1. The phrase is proverbial for 
‘are not in the original, but “anger,” | what is immeasurable, as in verse 11]. 
judicially construed, is implied. The | So far hath he removed our trans- 
exact doctrine of this verse is ex-| gressions—A testimony to the wit- 
panded Isaiah lvii, 16 and Micah vii, | ness of absolute forgiveness and ac- 
18,19. Always...for ever—Two|ceptance worthy of the New Testa- 
Hebrew words signifying endless du- | ment. 
ration. The passage applies to the} 14. Our frame—Our formation, or 
disciplinary and afflictive dispensa- | workmanship, referring specially to the 
tions of God toward his children, as | body, or perishable nature. The refer- 
the context shows, (compare Exodus | ence is to Genesis ii, 7: “The Lord 
xxxiv, 6, 7, Psalm Ixxviii, 38,) not his | God formed man of the dust of the 
judgments on the wicked, as in Psalms} ground.” See notes on Psalm exxxix, 
Ixxiii, 18-20, ix, 17. 18, 16. 
10. He hath not dealt with us| 15. As for man—As for the human 
after our sins — Although the Lord | race, man” being used collectively of 
had often chided the Israelites for | all men, as Deut. xxx‘i. 26; Job vii, 17; 
their sins, and allowed his “ anger,” at| Psalm viii, 4, 5. Grass...flower— 
times, to break forth in just punish- | Emblems of frailiy and beauty. Job 
ment, his judgments bad never been | xiv, 2; Psalm xc, 6. 
as severe as the occasion merited, but| 16. The wind passeth over it— 
mercy had ever tempered justice in all | The allusion is to the east and south- 
his dealings with them. Wor re-| east winds. which, coming from the hot 
warded us—A repetition of the same | desert of Arabia, pass over Palestine 
thought, making a synonymous par- with vehemence, destroying life, with- 
allelism. ering grass and herbage, and exhaust- 
11. As the heaven is high above | ing the strength of men and animals, 
the earth—The highest measure of| See Kzekiel xvii, 10; xix, 12; Hosea 
comparison the mind can grasp. xiii, 15. It is gone— Hebrew, /t is 
Comp. Psalms xxxvi, 5; lvii, 10. Them | not. Such is our transieut, mortal life. 
that fear him— So, also, verses 13, | But the language applies specially to 
17, 18. This shows he is speaking of | wicked and worldly men who have their 
‘God’s fatherly chastisements of ‘his | portion in this life and forget God. See 
people. He looks at their sin in the | Job xx, 9; Psalms xxxvii, 10; lxxiii, 
a 
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know it no more. 17 But the merey 
of the Lorp és from everlasting to ever- 
lasting upon them that fear him, and his 
rightcousness " unto children’s children : 
18 ‘To such as keep his covenant, and 
to those that remember his command- 
ments to do them. ; 
19 The Lorp hath prepared his 
¥ throne in the heavens; and * his king- 


| strength, that *do his commandments, — 










dom ruleth over all. 20 ”Bless the 
Lorp, ye his angels, ‘that excel iz 


hearkening unto the voice of his word. 
21 Bless ye the Lonp, all ye * his hosts; 
bye ministers of his, that do his pleas- 
ure. 22 © Bless the Lorp, all his works 
in all places of his dominion: ‘bless the 
Lorp, O my soul. 


_ 





uw Exod. 20. 6,—v Deut. 7. 9.—w Psa. ll. 4. 
—a Psalm 47. 2; Daniel 4. 25, 34, 35.—y Psa. 
148. 2. —4 Heb. mighty in strength. See Psa. 








78, 25.—z2 Matt. 6. 10; Heb. 1. 14.—a Gen. 
32. 2; Josh, 5. 14; Psa. 68, 17.—6 Dan. 7. 9, 10; 
Heb. 1, 14,-—< Psa. 145, 10.—d Verse 1. £ 








19, 20. The place thereof shall 
know it no more—Taken almost lit- 
erally from Job vii, 8. 

1%. But the mercy of the Lord 
—The adversative sense of the con- 
junction marks the contrast between 
the perishable and frail in man, (vers. 
15, 16,) and theeverlasting “mercy” and 
faithfulness of God to “such as keep 
his covenant.” Verses 17,18. HEiver- 
lasting to everlasting—From eternity 
to eternity. By a law of interpretation 
the words are limited only by the 
nature of the subject. Unto chil- 
dren’s children—A quotation from 
Exod. xx, 6; xxxiv, 7; Deut. vii, 9. 

19. The Lord hath prepared his 
throne in the heavens—In contrast 
with man,” whois “dust.” Verse 14. 
From this majesty of Gcd, his ability to 
perpetuate merey through all genera- 
tions to his faithful children is inferred, 
and the doxology of verses 20-22 is due. 
Comp. 1 Chron. xxix, 11, 12. Over 
all—Over the universe of created be- 
ings, as verse 22. 

20. Angels — A designation of an 
order of beings, not an office, as mes- 
sengers. Compare the eall upor 
angels, Psalms xxix, 1, 2; exlviii, 2. 
The call isegrounded in our fellowship 
with them, Heb. xii, 22, 23. If the 
doctrine of archangels was thus early 
understood, as in later times, (see 
Dan. vill, 165. ix, 21%: x, 13, 21: comp. 
Luke i, 19; Rev. viii, 2; xii, 7; Tobit 
xii, 15,) the following descriptions 
might well apply to them. Excel in 
strength—Hebrew, Mighty of strength. 
The word mighty, (English version, 
““excel,”) denotes the highest reach of 
finite “strength,” skill, and endurance, 
such as, when applied to man, dis- 
tinguishes the hero-warrior, That do 


| same personal call, “ Bless the Lord, — 


‘they promptly obey.”—Hammond. An 































his commandments—That execute his 
word. They are the executive messen-— 
gers of God. Hearkening unto the 
voice—Denoting both attentiveness 
to learn, and promptness to execute, 
““ As soon as they hear the voice of God 


example to us. 

21. Hosts—Not the heavenly bodies, 
(as in Deut. iv, 19, xvii, 3, Psalm 
xxxiii, 6,) but the collective whole 
of all orders of celestial beings, as 
1 Kings xxii, 19 and Psalm exlviii, 2. 
Compare Duniel vii, 10. Ye ministers 
—Same as “hosts” in previous clause. 
Angels are called ministers, in Heb. 
i, 14; Psalm civ, 4; Daniel vii, 10, 

22. All his works — All animate 
and inanimate creatures, the universe, 
as verse 19. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul. The thrice “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul,” (see verses 1, 2,) answers to 
the thrice * Bless ye the Lord;” and, as 
if to place his own obligation above 
that of all other beings, he fitly begins 
and ends the psalm alike, with the 


O my soul.” The psalmist herein fur- — 
nishes an instructive example to all be- 
lievers who have sought and found for- 
giving and accepting grace. . 


PSALM CIV. 


This ‘‘ great. hymn of creation,” as 
it has been aptly called, is an expan-_ 
sion of the first chapter of Genesis for 
practical and devotional ends, Like 
all Hebrew conceptions of nature, it 
makes no account of secondary laws, — 
but brings the Creator directly before 
the mind as acting upon matter and ~ 
organism, and bringing forth the varied 
purposes of his wisdom and goodness. 
There is no exact order of the “si 
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- PSALM CIV. ‘Pesty: 2 © Who coverest thyself with» 


LESS *the Lorp, 0 my soul. O 
Lorp my God, thou art very great; 
®thou art clothed with honour and maj- 


light as with a garment; ‘who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain: 3 ¢ Who 
layeth the beams of his chambersin the 








a Psalm 103. 1; verse 35.—2 Psalm 93. 1. 


¢ Dan, 7. 9.—d Isa, 40. 22; 45. 12. —e Amos 9.6. 





days’ work” observed, but, viewing 
the works of creation as finished, the 
-psalmist celebrates the wonderful prov- 
idence of God as iu continual manifes- 
tation throughout the vast realm: of 
being. The psalm is exceedingly ric) 
in fact and imagery, and variety and 
naturalness of scenery. Some parts 
- seem almost an anticipation of modern 
geology, (as verses 6-9,) at the date of 
the latter part of the drift period, 
(which synchronizes with the historic 
date of the first chapter of Genesis,) 
and verses 29, 30, of the order and 
succession of organic life upon our 
globe. The object of the psalm, as in- 
dicated in the first and closing verses, 
is to inspire praise and reverence to 
God, who is not only Creator, but 
the supreme, wise, and beneficent 
Ruler, and who, through nature, 
touches us at every point of our being. 
‘The last verse is an inference that a 
just, moral government, also, is over 
men, The substantial agreement of 
the first and last verses of this psalm 
with those of Psalm ciii, together with 
the fact that in several manuscripts 
they are written as one, has led some 
to suppose it was a continuation of the 
latter, to which it forms a counterpart 
—this treating of God’s works and sov- 
ereignty in nature, that in grace. The 
Hebrew gives no author or title, but 
the Greek Version assigus it ‘to 
David,” 76 Aavid. - 
. 1. Compare first clause with verse 
35, and Psalm ciii, 1, 22. Thou art 
very great—lIt is fit to open an ode 
on creation and providence with an ad- 
- dress to their ever blessed Author, 
and in these ascriptions of honour and 
majesty the poet not only strikes at 
once into the sublimest part of his 
theme, (as verses 31, 32,) but shows an 
example of reverence and piety. 

2, Who coverest thyself with 
light—The text simply reads, “‘ Who 
coverest with light,” there being noth- 
ing answering to “thyself” except the 


Vor. V.—22 








masculine form of the participle, while 
the object of the verb is left to be 
suggested by the connexion. Iixley 
(Commentary on Genesis) understands 
it of covering, or vverspreading, the 
earth with “light,” being the first day’s 
work. Genesis i, 3-5. This gives a 
good sense, aud certainly the psalmist 
already begins, in tlhe second meimber 
of this verse, to speak of the acts of 
God in the six days’ work. Stretchest 
out the heavens— An allusion to 
the second day’s work, “Let there 
be a firmament,” ete. Gen. i, 6, 7. 
The action of this day’s work, was 
upon the atmosphere, adapting it in a 
higher degree, as the pabulum of life, 
to plants and animals, and espec- | 
ially to the higher uses of man. The 
disordered state of the atmosphere 
prior to this was a prominent feature . 
of the Hebrew ecosmogony. In Job 
xxxviii, 9, the “cloud” and “‘thick dark- 
ness,” or the darkness of thick clouds, 


(any,) is represented as “ swaddling ” 


the abyss. But the air now becomes 
pellucid, elastic, and animating, Like 
a curtain—The word means a hang- 
ing, ov covering, of a flexible and trem- 
ulous substance, like a tent cloth 
sometimes, the tent itsclf. Thus the 
sky, or expanse, seemed spread out like 
a tent covering. The present particip- 
ial form of the verbs (wt covering, art 
stretching out, or spreading) teaches a 
present connexion of God with his 
universe, as if the acts of creation 
were still perpetuated in an all sus- 
taining providence. 

3. Layeth the beams of his 
chambers in the waters—Tlie idea 
of a celestial reservoir, or ocean, 
whether as a poetic image or a fact, is 
alluded to, grounded on Gen. i, 6, 7 
The region of the rain clouds is in- 
tended. See on verse 2. The figure is 
taken from architecture. To lay “the 
beams” is to frame them solidly together 
Neh. iii, 3, 6. ‘ Chambers,” here, do 

O. T. 
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waters: ‘who maketh the clouds his 
chariot: who walketh upon the wings 
of the wind: 4 "Who maketh his an- 
gels spirits; ‘his ministers a flaming fire: 

5.1" Who laid the foundations of the 


earth, that it should not be removed for 
ever. 6 ! Thou coveredst it with the 
deep as with a garment : the waters stood 
above the mountains. 7 ™At thy rebuke 
they fled; at the voice of thy thunder 





JF Isaiah 19. 1.—\g Psalm 18. 10.—A/ Hebrews 
1, 7.—i2 Kings 2. 11; 6. 17.1 Hebrew, He 
hath founded the earth upon her buses. 





not mean the supreme heavens, the 
blissful abode of God, but literally 
the upper rooms, (so Septuagint and 
Jerome,) that is, the upper regions of the 
atmosphere in general. The “beams” 
ofthese chambers” seemed to rest up- 
on the region of the rain clouds. From 
these same “chambers”? God waters 
the hills. Verse 13. Here, upon the 
clouds, he builds his superior, though 
not his supreme, apartments. From 
these regions proceed the more sensi- 
ble tokens of God, as rain, hail, snow, 
lightning, and thunder; and they were 
looked upon with awe as the tem- 
porary abode of God, an idea which a 
tropical thunderstorm is well suited to 
suggest. See Psalm xviii, 11. The 
clouds his chariot — The figure is 
changed, but fixes the location of the 
“chambers,” just noticed, and of the 
‘theayens,” verse 2. See Isaiah xix, 1. 
And thus when God would send rain, 
he is said to “bow the heavens” 
(clouds) and come down; a beautiful 
expression of a fact in nature. Psalm 
xviii, 9. Wings of the wind—See 
Psalm xviii, 10.) The allusion in this 
verse, also, is to the work of the second 
day. 

4, His angels spirits—Some have 
reversed the order of the Hebrew 
words, and translated, ‘‘Who maketh 
the winds his messengers, and the 
flaming fire his ministers;” but the 
apostle (Hebrews i, 7) has decided the 
meaning, making ‘‘angels,” here, not a 
term of office but an order of celestial 
beings, so that the authorized English 
version is to be retained. A compatri- 
son is here, undoubtedly, to be under- 
stood, though the usual Hebrew parti- 
cle is omitted by ellipsis. The sense 
would then be, ‘‘ He maketh his angels 
as winds, and his messengers as light- 
ning ”—two of the most powerful, 
subtle, and swilt-moving forces known 
to the Hebrews, as emanating from 


Rgjob 26.7; 38. 4,6; Psalm 24, 2; 130, 63 
a ag tc 1. 4.—/ Genesis 7. 19.—m Gen- 
esis 8, 1. 





the “chambers ” where the God of na- 
ture, while operating upon nature, is 
supposed to have his seat. Verses 
3, 13. On flaming fire, (lightnings,) 
see Psalms Ixxviii, 48; ev, 32. 

5. Laid the foundations of the 
earth — Literally, founded the earth 
upon its fowndutions, a poetical figure 
for a firm placing of the ‘“‘earth ” in its 
proper sphere. See Psa. cxix, 89-91. 
Compare Job xxvi, 7 and xxxviii, 4, 6. 
Tis place is fixed by an almighty fiat, 
not by chance, or evolutionary laws. 
For ever — Literally, for ever and 
ever. 

6. Thou coveredst it with the deep 


—The word “deep,” pfAn, (éhom,) 


means, agitated “ deep,” ‘‘mass of ra- 
ging waters,” flood. So Psalm xiii, 7. 
Compare Job xxxviii, 8, ““Who shut 
up the sea...when it brake forth 2” or, af 
ter it had brol:en forth. The language 
suits an wnwonted, lawless condition of 
the waters of the ocean, answering to 
the geological ‘treory of the drift 
period, immediately preceding the hu- 
man or historic era. This description 
of the state of the earth prior to the 
first day’s work assumes the existence 
of land and water, and ‘is against the 
notion of a chaos, the rudis indiges- 
taque moles of Ovid. (Metem., lib. i, 10.) 
Mountains—The existence of these 
before the “six days” of Moses is 
another important coincidence with 
modern science, aud a total refutation 
of the heathen theory of a chaos, 
adopted by the old commentators. _ 
7. At thy rebuke they fled— 
There is a harshness in the words 
“rebuke,” voice of thy thunder, and 
in the terror implied in the terms “ fled,” 





hasted away, as if they deemed that 
God was displeased at them, because, 
says Hengstenberg, “God is the 
enemy of disorder, and because the 
waters stood im an attitude of hostility 
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they hasted away. 8 2" They go up b 

the mountains; they go down ae the 
valleys unto ? the place “which thou hast 
founded for them. 9 ’ Thou hast set a 


20r, The mountains ascend, the valleys 
descend.—n Gen. & 5,—0o Job 38, 10, 11. 





to the realization of his purpose to 
manifest his glory on the earth.” This 
also favours the hypothesis that the 
condition of the earth’s surface was 
that of disorder and desolation, by 
‘reason of the undue prevalence of the 
waters of the ocean, whieh now give 
way to the present order of things. See 
the original fiat, Gen. i, 9, and compare 
Psa. evi, 9; Nah. i, 4; Psa. xviii, 15; 
Isaiah 1, 2. 

8. Up by the mountains. ..down 
by the valleys—A reference to the 
subsidence of the waters to the present 
bed of the ocean. Unto the place 
which thou hast founded for them 
—This shows that the deep cavity of 
the ocean, being a sunken area, “ vary- 
ing in depth from 1,000 feet or less, to 
probably 50,000 feet,” was not left to 

_the blind operation of natural canses, 
but was a matter of divine forethought 
and design. 

9. Thou hast set a bound—This 
impassable boundary of the ocean was 
a perpetual wonder to the Hebrew 
mind as a mark of infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness; (Job xxvi, 10; 
XxXviii, 10, 11; Jer. v, 22;) and fitly 
so, for the area of the oceal, as com- 
pared with the dryland, is as eight to 
three, and the security of the dry land, 
with its inhabitants, is wholly due to 
the depression of the ocean bed and 
the corresponding elevation of the 
land above the ocean level. This ele- 
vation of the continents above the sea 
is estimated to average one thousand 
feet. If all the dry land above the 
present ocean level were cast into the 
ocean it would raise the water only 
about three hundred and seventy-five 
feet, aud “ it would tuke forty times this 
amount to fill the oceanic depressions.” 
—Dana. How wonderfully, then, has 
God ‘shut up the sea,” and said, 

_“ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no fur- 
ther.” Job xxxviii, 8,11. The slow 
and local changes of the lines of sea 
shore, of which geology takes notice, 








bound that they may not pass over; 
%that they turn not again te cover the 
earth. 

10 3 He sendeth the springs into the 


p Job 26.10; Psa. 33.7; Jer. 5. 22.—g¢ Gen. 
9.11, 15,3 Heb. Who sendeth. % 


is no contradiction of the text, 








for it is 


of the passing its boundary to again 


cover the earth that the text speaks. 
That they turn not again to cover 
the earth—This language supposes 
that the recent prevalence of the ocean 
was lawless, not its proper state—not 
consistent with the ultimate designs of 
the Creator in regard to animal and veg- 
etable life. This is the bearing of verses 
7-9, and is a remarkable coincidence 
with geological statements. If ever 
geology shall reach a demonstration of 
the ‘eauses which have produced the 
phenomena of the post-tertiary forma- 
tions, particularly of the drift and errat- 
ic block period, these verses, together 
with passages from the book of Job 
and the first chapter of Genesis, may 
receive a clearer explanation than can 
now be given. Where Scripture refers 
to objects or phenomena of nature, or of 
archeology, the things themselves must 
be understood before the language can 
be fully interpreted. We wait the dem- 
onstrations of science. 

10. He sendeth the springs into 
the valleys—The poet here suspends 
his direct notice of the ‘‘six days’ work,” 
to speak of the works of providence. 
After the ocean, it is fit that he should 
speak of springs in the mountains and 
hills, for these proceed froin the ocean 
through evaporation and the contain- 
ing and carrying power of the atmo- 
sphere. Of this hydraulic system of 
nature the Hebrews had knowledge: 
Kecles. i, 7; Gen. ii, 6; Amos ix, 6, 
on ), (nehhaleem,) generally means riv- 


ers, but sometimes wadys, or valleys, It 
may here take either sense. ‘‘ He send- 
eth,” refers the origin and uses of 
springs and fountains directly to the 
act of God, who “sendeth”’ the waters 
of the ocean to the elevated lands of 
the continents to create fountains, 
which he causeth to flow down and ir- 
rigate the valleys, or to empty into the 
larger streams. 
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valleys, which #run among the hills. 
11 They give drink to every beast of 
the field: the wild asses > quench their 
thirst, 12 By them shall the fowls of 
the heaven have their habitation, which 
6sing among the branches. 13 "He 
watereth the hills fron his chambers : 


*the earth is satisfied with ‘the fruit of 
thy works. 
14 "He causeth the grass to grow for 


the cattle, and herb for the service of _ 


man: that he may bring forth ’ food out 
of the earth; 15 And wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and 7 oil 





4 Heb, walk.—5 Heb. break.——fi Heb. give 
a voice.—r Psalm 147. 8. & Psalm 65, 9, 10. 
—tJeremiah 10, 13; 14. 22. wu Genesis 1. 
29, 30; 3.18; 9.3; Psalm 147. 8. 

2 








® Job 28, 5; Psalm 136, 25: 147. 9.—20 Judges 

13; Psalm 23. 5; Proverbs 31. 6, 7.—i% He- 

rew, to muke his fuce shine with ot, or, 
more than oil. 





11. Beast of the field—A term for 
Jand animals in general. Wild asses 
—Here mentioned, perhaps, as speci- 
mens of animals inhabiting parched 
deserts, familiar with suffering from 
thirst, and hence extreme examples of 
divine care. For their habits, see Job 
xxxix, 5-8; Isaiah xxxii, 14. 

12. By them — Literally, Above, 
or over, ‘“‘them;” that is, over the 
panks of these streams, by which trees 
are nourished, the birds have their 
liabitation, and give forth their voices. 
Fowls of the heaven—The phrase is 
opposed to “beasts of the earth.” 
Genesis i, 24, 26. 

_13. Watereth the hills from his 
chambers—See on verses 3 and 10. 
The earth is satisfied—The earth 
being, literally, watered from his 
“chambers,” ‘is satisfied,” being 
stimulated to its highest power of pro- 
ductivity, (Psa. xv, 8-13, Jer. xiv, 22.) 
and thus, also, the earth, metonymi- 
cally, that is, its inhabitants, as animals 
and plants, all things of the earth 
which have life—are supplied to sa- 
tiety. So verse 14, and Psalm exly, 16. 
Fruit of thy avorks—The context 
would require us to understand, by 
this, the result of God’s wise arrange- 
ments and adaptations in universal 
nature. 

14. Grass...for the cattle... herb 
for...man—From the more general 
providence of nature, (verses 10-13,) 
the poet now enters more particularly 
upon the provisions for animals and 
man. ‘Grass for the cattle,” improp- 
erly translated hay, (Prov. xxvii, 25, 
Isa. xv, 6,) and rendered leek in the 
English version of Num. xi, 5, prob- 
ably from the radical idea of greenness, 
sufficiently defines itself. (Job xl. 15.) 
But more probably the Egyptian clover 





(helbeh) is intended, which, in its first 
and tender shoots, is universally eaten 
in Egypt as a salad, and, at a later 
stage, fed to the cattle. Tue “herb for 
the service,” or use “of man,” compre- 
hends not only vegetables, bnt all 
breadstuffs and edibles. See Genesis 
i, 29; ili, 18; ix, 3. That he may 
bring forth—Whether the verb be 
construed as the act of man in tilling, 
or, more properly, of God in causing 


to grow, the idea conveyed is, the - 


standing miracle by which man’s food 
comes “out of the earth.” See Job 


xxviii, 5. The inorganic earthly par-~ 


ticles are first manipulated in'o yeg- 
etable tissue and organism, and this 
into animal, ; 

15. And wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man—The “ wiue,” here, 


1, (yayin,) is the same as was offered: 


to God in the daily sacrifice, (Hxod. 
xxix, 49, 41,) the offering of first fruits, 
(Lev. xxiii, 13,) and on other occa- 
sions. Num. xv, 5, 7,10. It was the 
same, also, as is mentioned 1 Sam. 
xxv, 37; 2 Sam. xiii, 28; Prov. xxili, 


20,30, 81; Isaxv, V1, 12,122 -<cvinie 


1, 7; Hos. vi, 5, ete. The mention ef 
“wine,” oil, and bread in the same 
connexion, the characteristic products of 
thecountry, (Deut. xii, 17; Jer. xxxi, 12,) 
would indicate a blessing in some form, 


but the predicate, ‘maketh glad,” or 


merry, “the heart,” carries with it a 
significant admonition as to wine. See 


Eccles. x, 19. The Hebrew of the text- 


simply says, Wine will make the heart 
of man merry, stating it merely as a 
fact, without either approving or con- 
demuing its use. 


AD 


But the making | 


“glad the heart of man,” may be af 


firmed of unfermented wine uot less 
than fermented. eh. 


4 





‘to make his face to shine, and bread 
which strengtheneth man’s heart. 
16 The trees of the Lorn are full of 
sap; the cedars of Lebanon, * which 
he hath planted; 17 Where the 


a Num, 24. 6.—y Jer, 8. 7. 


16. Trees of the Lord—That is, 
Great trees, such as, in the vegetable 
kingdom, proclaim the greatness of 
the Lord, as the cedars of Lebanon. 
To the same effect, “Trees. ..which 
the Lord hath planted:” Numbers 
xxiv, 6. 

17. Birds make their nests—For 
which, as a subordinate reason, the 
“trees”? (verse 16) were prepared. 
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birds make their nests: as for ‘the 


stork, the fir trees are her house. 
18 The high hills are a refuge tor 
the wild goats; and the rocks for 
*the conies: 





2 Prov. 30. 26. 















































‘Stork—A large, wide-winged, (Zech. 
‘v, 9,) migratory bird, of high flight, and 
noted for its affection 
toward its young, its 
family life, and its sa- 
gacity in observing its 
time of passage. Jer. 
viii, 7. Fir trees— 
Probably the Aleppo 
pine. “This tree ful- 
fils all the conditions 
which a stork would 
require in nest build- 
ing. It is lofty, and 
its boughs are suffi- 
ciently horizontal to 
form a platform for 
the nest, and strong 
enough to sustain it.” 
‘— Wood. 

18. Wild goats—The name occurs 
but twice more in Scripture, (1 Sam. 











Ibex, on WILD Goat. 


xxiv, 2, Job xxxix, 1,) and applies to 
the ibex, or steinbok, a species of wild 
goat well known in Europe; also in 
Arabia and the Kast. Its Hebrew 
name is derived from a word which 
signifies to climb, and is given for its 
marvellous surefootedness in the moun- 
tainous regions which it inhabits. Co- 
nies— The p°3bW, (shephunnim,) are 





Cony. 


not rabbits, but the Syrian hyraz. 
Rabbits are not found in Palestine, but 
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19 *He appointed the moon for sea- 
sons: the sun > knoweth his going down. 
20 ¢Thou makest darkness, and it is 
night: wherein 8all the beasts of the 
forest do creep forth. 21 ° The young 
lions roar after their prey, and seek their 
meat from God. 22 The sun ariseth, 
they gather themselves together, and 
Jay them down in their dens. 23 Man 


oeth forth unto ‘his work and to his 
abour until the evening. 

24 ‘OV Lorp, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them 
all: the earth is full of thy riches. 
25 So is this great and wide sea, where- 
in are things creeping jnnumerable, 
both small and great beasts. 26 There 
go the ships: there is that ® leviathan, 





a Gen. 1. 14.—b Job 38, 12,—e Isa, 45, 7 
8 Fen, ‘ill the beasts thereof do tr ample o on 


is Sorest, d Job 38. 39; Joel 1. 20.—e Gen, 
19. Prov. 3. 19. ——g Job 41. 7 








the hyrax is—an animal a little larger 
than the rabbit; having its habitation 
in the rocks. It was classed with the 
unclean animals. Lev. xi, 5; Deut. 
xiv, 7. The text denotes its habit of 
burrowing in the rocks; and its exceed- 
ing coyness and sagacity are mentioned 
Proverbs xxx, 26. 

19. The psalmist passes to the fourth 
day’s work. Gen.i, 14.. The moon 
for seasons—The day was determined 
by the apparent revolutions of the sun, 
the week, by the returnof the sabbath, 
(Genesis ii, 2, Exodus xx, 11,) but the 
year, which was a division of time 
first suggested by summer and winter, 
and the regular returning fruits of the 
earth, was early reckoned by ’lmar 
months. The word ‘signs,” (Gen. 
i, 14,) is not to be under stood of por- 
tents, but of division marks of time. 
Sun knoweth his going down—The 
time and place, as if he were endowed 
with knowledge. See Job xxxvili, 12. 
The allusion is to the exactness of the 
apparent motion of the sun, or the di- 
urnal revolution of the ear th. But this 
is only as a drop to the ocean com- 
pared with all the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies and systems of worlds. 
So perfect are the works of God! 

20. Night—To verse 23 he restricts 
his note of time to day and night. 
Creep—Here used for the stealthy 
movement of beasts of prey. 

21. Young lions—The word de- 
notes one in the vigour of life, as dis- 
tinguished from the “old lion” which 
“yerishes for lack of prey.” Jobiv, 11. 
Roar—Thus startling and bewildering 
their prey. Seek their meat from 
God—tThat is, in seeking their meat 
conformably to the laws of the nature 
which God gave them, they seem to 


ask him for fond. Job xxxviii, 41. 


22. The syn ariseth—The signal 











= the wild beasts- to retire, aud for 
man to go forth. 

23. Goeth forth—These words are 
more significant in the East than with 
us. There the universal custom of 
city or village life left, and still leaves, 
their fields often far from home. 
“The people of Ibel and Khiem, in 
Merj ’Aiydn, for example, have their 


best grain growing fields down in the 


’Ard Hileh, six or eight miles from 
their homes.”—Thomson. The country 
referred to is in the plain north of Lake 
Merom. The dignity of man above 
the noblest of the wild beasts is hero 
preserved. They seek their food by 
night, he by day; they “ creep forth,” 


he “goeth forth;” they for prey, he ~ 


“unto his work and to his labour.” 

24. In wisdom hast thou made 
them all—And he that fails to see 
and. confess it has his character given 
Psalm xiv, 1. \ 

25. This great and wide sea— 
“The words,” says Delitzsch, “ proper- 
ly signify that sea, yonder sea.” In 
speaking of it the psalmist advances to 
the fifth day’s work, (Gen. i, 20-22,) 
and views it as a world of living crea- 
tures, and as a path of commerce 
Creeping—WMoving or gliding. Beasts 
—Living creatures, 

26. There go the ships — The 
Phoeuicians, with whom the Hebrews 
were well acquainted at this time, 
were the masters of commerce 
throughout the world. Leviathan— 
The whale, or sea monster. See on Psa. 
Ixxiv, 14. To play—ZJb sport; an in- 
dication of the ease and happiness of 
the inhabitants of the great deep. Ap- 
plied also to land animals, Job xl, 20. 
The whale is said to have inhabited 
the Mediterranean in primitive times; 
but the word applies to any monster of 
the waters. 


Yaa 
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31 The glory of the Lorp !°shall en- 
dure for ever: the Lorn ' shall rejoice in 
his works. 3% He looketh on the earth, 
and it ™trembleth: "he toucheth the 
hills, and they smoke. 33 °I will sing 
unto the Lorp as long as I live: I will 
sing praise to my God while I have my 
being. 34 My meditation of him shall 
be sweet: I will be glad in the Lorp. 
35 Let ’the sinners be consumed out of 
the earth, and let the wieked be no 

10 Heb. shall be.—ZI Gen. 1. 3l.—7 Hab, 


8. 10.— zn Psa. 144. 5.——o Psa. 63, 4; 146, 2— 
p Psa. 37. 38; Prov. 2, 22. 


















whom thou hast, ®made to play therein. 
27 ™These wait all upon thee; that 
thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season. 28 Zha¢ thou givest them they 
ther: thou openest thine hand, they 
are filled with good. 29 Thou hidest 
thy face, they are troubled: ' thou takest 
away their breath, they die, and return 
“to their dust. 30 *Thou sendest forth 
thy spirit, they are created : and thou re- 
newest the face of the earth. 


9 Heb, formed.—h Psalm 136. 25; 145. 15; 
147. 9. —7 Job 34. 14, 15; Psalm 146. 4; Eccles. 
12. 7.—A Isa. 32. 15; Ezek. 37. 9. 














27. These wait all upon thee— 
Here is the moral of all these beautiful 
allusions to living creatures. God 
feeds them. They wait on God as if 
their eyes were fixed on him in expec- 
tation of being fed, as the Hebrew de- 
notes. See Job xxxviii, 41; Psalms 
exlv, 15; exlvii, 9. In due season 
—Literally, Jn his time. The idea is 
that they, having no stores laid up, 
but seeking food only when impelled 
by hunger, are yet so supplied with 
means of sustentation, and endowed 
with instincts and prehensive appli- 
ances for discovering and securing 
their appropriate food, that to the eye 
of reason they discover and declare the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Creator, 
- in thus providing for them. Compare 
Matt. vi, 26. i 

29. Thou takest away their 
breath—Compare Job xxxiv, 14; Psa. 
exlvi, 4. Death is by a natural law 
of the Creator, by which he taketh 
back, or gathers to himself, as the word 
means, the ‘‘ breath” which he gave. 

30. Thou sendest forth thy spirit 
—The Hebrew word rendered “spirit” 
is the same as “breath” in the pre- 
ceeding verse. The allusion is to 
Gen. i, 2, where the Spirit of God ap- 
pears as the forming and quickening 
energy. See, also, Gen. ii, 7; Job 
xxxill, 4. But these apply preemi- 
nently to man. Renewest...face of 
the earth—The force of the language 
in verses 29, 30, would more fitly de- 
scribe the succession of species than 
the generation and succession of indi- 
viduals of a species, and every geolo- 
gist will feel the force of the descrip- 
tion thns applied. It is not by evolu- 
tion of species, but by succession of spe- 


cies, that God develops his progressive 
lan. 

‘ 31. The glory of the Lord shall 
endure for ever—This is proposed 
as the end of all his works, (verses 2, 
24,) and the moral of this graphic and 
beautiful review. The second member 
of the verse is of the same import. 
The Lord shall rejoice in his 
works—With him is no great, no 
small. All alike come before him for 
special notice and care, and the he- 
neficent ends and wise methods which 
characterize all his acts meet his in- 
effable complacence. ‘‘ For his pleas- 
ure (that which he delights in) they 
are and were created.” Rev. iv, 11. 
Sin only has disturbed this “ sublime 
order,” and called forth his displeasure ; 
and the millennium of the universe shall 
be realized when, by redemption, the 
harmony is restored. Then “all thy 
works shall praise thee, O Jehovah, 
and thy saints shall bless thee.” Psa. 
exlv, 10. 

34. I will be glad in the Lord— 
The original of the word rendered 
“olad” is the same as that translated 
“rejoice,” in verse 31. The one the joy 
of the Creator in his works, the other 
that of the creature in the Creator. 
“Between these two there exists a 
reciprocal relation, as between tlie sab- 
bath of the creature in God and the 
sabbath of God in the creature,”— 
Delitasch. 

35. Let the sinners be consumed 
—Or, The sinners shall be consumed. 
These are not only the enemies of God, 
but of mankind, They are at war 
with the harmony of nature and well 
being of society, by opposing the pur- 
poses of God. Sin exists only in per- 
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more. Bless thou the Lorp, O my soul. 
Praise ye the Lorp. 
PSALM CV. 


H *give thanks unto the Lorp; call 
upon his name: ? make known his 





i averse 1.—wa 1 Chronicles 16. 8, 22; Isaiah 
2, 4, 


deeds among the people. 2 Sing unto 
him, sing psalms unto him: ‘talk ye of 


all his wondrous works. 3 Glory ye in ~ 


his holy name: let the heart of them re- 
joice that seek the Lorp. 4 Seek the 
orD, and his strength: seek his face 





6 Psalm 145, 4, 5, 11.—e Psalm 77. 12; 119. 27. 
—d Psalm 27, 8. r 





sonal actors, and to pray against sin is to 
pray against the sinner only as such. 
Praise ye the Lord—Hebrew, Hulle- 
lujah. This is the first occurrence of 
this word in the Bible, and it is noticea- 


_. ble that it follows from a true insight 


into the works of God, the triumph of 
Jehovah, the downfall of the wicked, 
and the harmony of God and man. 
See Hxod. xv, 1; Rev. xix, 1-8. In 
this psalm we have an example of a 
pious soul made exultant with holy 
joy and praise at the contemplation of 
the economy of God in nature, and the 
true relation of the Creator to all his 
works. Let it rebuke the selfishness 
of that religion which rejoices only in 
blessings personally received and en- 
joyed, without lively sympathy with 
God in all living things, ‘‘The works 
of the Lord are great, sought out of 
all them that have pleasure therein.” 
Psalm exi, 2. 
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The first fifteen verses of this psalm 
are found in 1 Chron. xvi, 8-22, and 
are there assigned to David on occa- 
sion of the second removal of the ark. 
It was a moment in the national his- 
tory for a review of the mercies and 
faithfulness of God along the ages, 
keeping covenant with his people in 
all their changing conditions. It is 
not necessary to seek further for the 
date of the poem. The Septuagint 
makes it a praise-psalm by insert- 
ing ‘‘heallelujah” in the title. In its 
subject it is an exhortation to praise 
God and faithfully keep his covenant, 
urged by a rehearsal of his judgments 
in the accomplishment of his promises 
to Abraham and the fathers. The 
poet simply follows down the order of 
events, aiming at nothing beyond giv- 
ing the history a lyrical form, The 
poetic form is exceedingly simple, 
and the verses, which are throughout 


distichs, may be grouped as follows: 
verses 1-6, an earnest exhortation to ~ 


give thanks and sing unto God, and 
to speak of and remember his works; 
verses 7-11, a reliearsal cf God’s 
faithful remembrance of-his covenant 
with Abraham, to give to lis seed the 
land of Canaan; verses 12-24, the 
providence of God to lis people in 
their earliest history, prior to the exo- 
dus; verses 25-38, the ever wonderful 
story of the exodus; verses 39-45, the 
desert life of Israel and their setile- 
ment in Canaan. See also introduc- 
tions to Psalms xevi, evi. ; 

1. Oh give thanks—This verse i 
the same as Jsaiah xii, 4. The one is 
copied from the other. Three partic- 
ular medes of glorifying God are men- 
tioned. The first is a personal offer- 
ing to God of praise and thanksgiving; 
the second, prayer, as Gen. iy, 26, Psa. 
exvi, 12,175; the third to declare, teach, 
cause to be known amoung the people, 
(the nations) his deeds, Psa. evii, 22. 

2. Sing—With the voice. Sing 
psalms—The word denotes singing, 
with playing on an instrument as an 
accompaniment. 


Talk ye — Fither | 


publish, as in Isaiah liii, 8, or meditate, — 


as the word often means; for medita- 


tion is speak'ng to one’s self. Psalm 
exix, 48, 783 exliii, 5. 
3. Glory ye—Or, boast ye. Comp. 


Psalm xxxiv, 2; Galatians vi. 14. 

4. And his strength—“ Strength,” 
here, is sometimes understood figur- 
atively of the sanctuary, as in Psalm 
lxxvill, 61.° Thus, 
“strength” is “to be earnest’ and con- 
stant in attending uyon the public wor- 
ship of Jehovah in the place where his 
ark, the symbol of his ‘strength,’ is 
deposited.”—French and Skinner. But 
it is better to take it as in the English 
text. The ‘strergth” of God was 
the refuge and defense of his people. 
See Psalms xxvii, 1; xxix, 11; Ixvi.i, 


to seek God’s 
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evermore. 5 * Remember his marvellous 
works that he hath done; his wonders, 
and the ‘judgments of his mouth; 6 O 
ye seed of Abraham his servant, ye chil- 
dren of Jacob his chosen. 

7 He is the Lorp our God: £ his judg- 
ments are in all the earth. 8 He hath 
*remembered his covenant for ever, the 
word which he commanded toa thousand 


generations. 9 ‘Which covenant he 
made with Abraham, and his oath unto 
Isaac; 10 And confirmed the same 
unto Jacob for a law, and to Israel for an 
everlasting covenant: 11 Saying, * Unto 
thee will I give the land of Canaan, ! the 
lot of your inheritance : y 
12 ' When they were but a few men 
in number; yea, very few, ™and stran- 








~? Psa. 77. 11.——/Psa. 119. 13; Rev. 16.7; 19.2. 
—g Isa. 26. 9. Luke 1. 72.—# Gen. 17. 2: 
92. 16; 26. 3; 23. 13; 35.11; Lukel. 73; Heb. 


6. 17.——k& Genesis 13, 15; 15. 18. 
cord.—l1 Genesis 34. 30; Deut, 7. 
m Heb, 11. 9. 


1 Heb, the 


7; 26. 5.— 








34, 35. [tis parallel to seek his face 
—that is—his favour, in the next 
member. 

5. Marvellous works...wonders 
—The words are nearly equal, with 

perhaps a rising in the sense, as if he 
would say, “his wonders,” his mirac- 
ulous tokens. The allusion is to the 
‘miracles of Egypt, the desert, and the 
settlement in Canaan, Psalm Ixxviii, 
4,12. Judgments—His judicial sen- 
tences, a3 in verse 7. God’s words 
are all of the nature of law, and his 
providential “works” are illustrative 
applications of law. 

6. Abraham ... Jacob—He re- 
minds them of their holy ancestry: 
they are the children of those whom 

_ God had‘ called, and chosen, and loved; 
and he grounds the foregoing exhor- 

tation in these hallowed relations and 
memories. 

1. He is the Lord our God— 
Having earnestly exhorted them to 

- faithfulness and zeal in the service of 
God by a rapid glance at his works, and 
by their holy lineage, the psalmist now 
proceeds to extol the mighty acts of 

- God, and his marvellous patience and 
fidelity through all the ages of their 
history, as their highest incentive to 
obedience and faithfulness. The men- 
tion of Abraham and Isaac (verse 6) 

had already suggested the “ covenant,” 
which he intimates in the ‘our God,” 
and expressly mentions verse 8. 

8, Covenant—See Gen. xvii; xxii, 
16-18; xxvi, 3-5; and xxviii, 13-15. 
‘This was the foundation of their 
national, not less than their church, 

life amd character, and of all the 
promises of God to them as a people. 

Compare Gal. iti, 16, 17, Com- 
manded—Established with authority, 

as Psa. exi, 9. This habit of appeal- 


ing to the perpetuity and validity of 
the ancient covenaut, and later of the 
covenant with David, is a remarkable 
feature of the faith of the Hebrews. 
It was their firm anchorage in perils, 
and their lifeboat in the wreck of the 
nation during the Babylonian captivity. 
See Psalm Ixxxix, 2-4, 18-37; Micah 
vii, 20. Thousand generations— 
Same as for ever in the tirst hemistich 
and verse 10. Deut. vii, 9. -This “ cov- 
enant” God had faithfully remembered, 
and the implied admonition to the peo- 
ple to remember it is at once delicate 
and forcible. 

9. Oath—See Gen. xxii, 16; Heb. 
vi, 13-18; Deut. xxix, 12. 

10. For a law—The covenant of 
Abtaham was the fundamental law, 
or charter, of the Hebrew Church 
and commonwealth, as it is of the 
gospel. See Luke i, 68-75. Ever- 
lasting covenant—Literally so, as 
the nature of the subject requires us 
to understand it, for it contained the 
germ of gospel promise and doctrine. 
Galatians iii, 8; Romans iv, 13. 

1l. Unto thee will I give the 
land of Canaan—This geographical 
position and isolation of the Hebrew 
Chureh was, historically, an essential 
element and starting point of the cov- 
enant, which has been more particular- 
ly described verses 8-11. All divine 
revelation and manifestation are thus 
grafted into human history. 

12. In verses 12-24, the psalmist 
touches the salient poiuts of Hebrew 
history from the patriarchs to Moses. 
Flew—The Hebrews, in the times of 
the patriarchs, numbered less than any 
of the seven nations who held posses- 
sion of Canaan. Deut. vii, 7; xxvi, 
5; Gen. xxxiv, 30. Strangers—Same 
as sojourners, verse 23, Gen, XXXV, 27. 
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gers in it. 13, When they went from one 
Nation to another, trom one kingdom to 
another people; 14 "He suffered no 
man to do them wrong: yea, °he re- 
- proved pings for theirssakes; 15 Say- 
ing, » Touch not mine anointed, and 
do my prophets no harm. 16 More- 
over ‘he called for a famine upon 
the Jand: he brake the whole ? staff of 
bread. 
17 *He sent a man before them, even 


Joseph, who twas sold for a servant: 
18 " Whose feet they hurt with fetters : 
2)e was laid in iron: 19 Until the time 
that his word came: ‘the word of the 
Lorp tried him. 20 *The king sent 
and loosed him; even the ruler of the 
people, and let him go free. 
made him lord of his house, and ruler of 
all his $substance: 22 To bind his 


21 *Hew 


princes at his pleasure; and teach his — 


senators wisdom. 





a Gen.35,5.—0o Gen, 12.17; 20. 3,7.——p Zech. 
2, 8.—g Gen. 41, 54.—~? Lev. 26. 26; Isa. 3.1; 
Ezek. 4. 16.-—s Gen. 45. 5; 50. 20.—? Gen. 37, 


28, 36.—w Gen, 39. 20; 40, 15.—2 Heb. his 
soul came into iron. v Gen, 11.95. —2 Gen. 
41, 14.—a Gen. 41. 40.—23 Heb. possession. 











13. From one nation to another— 
From tribe to tribe among the original 
inhabitants of Canaan. Tlie expres- 
sion indicates not only an unsettled, but 
insecure, mode of life. The patriarchs 
sojourned among the Amorites, Hittites, 
Jebusites, Philistines, Canaanites, Per- 
izzites, and were brought into contact 
with other tribes, besides their abode in 
Egypt. 

14. Reproved kings—tThe allusion 
is specially to Pharaoh and-Abimelech. 
Gen. xii, 17; xx, 3. 

15. Anointed — The ‘‘anointed” 
was the one set apart to a special 
purpose or office, whether as king, 
priest, or prophet, by pouring oil upon 
tle head. In the Old Testament this 
anointing was a standing symbol of 
what we denominate, in New Testament 
times, the grace, gilts, and callings of 
the Holy Spirit. In the text it applies 
to the three Hebrew patriarchs. Proph- 
ets—Same as anointed. So called Gen. 
xx, 7. The word here takes its radical 
‘\ sense—one who speaks under a divine 
influence. 

16. Famine — Recorded Gen. xli, 
54-57. Staff of bread—That is, sup- 
port of bread, their reliance for susten- 
tation. This famine extended over 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and the sur- 
rounding nations. 

17. He sent a man before them— 
The whole story of Joseph and the 
famine was a link in the chain of 
providence for bringing the Hebrew 
family into Egypt, and sustaining them 
under the shadow of the then mightiest 
government of the earth till the full 
time should come for their settlement 
in Canaan. 

18, Hurt with fetters—The Egyp- 








tian laws were very severe against the 
crime of which Joseph was wickedly 
charged. “An attempt at adultery 
was to be punished with one thousand 
blows.”—Delitzsch. Josephi’s punish- 
ment was much lighter. Potiphar 
probably doubted the story of his wife. 
Still, Joseph was put with the “ king’s 
prisoners” in a “dungeon,” or pit, — 
“bound,” as guilty of a state crime, 
(Gen. xxxix, 20,) until he obtained fa- 
vour of the ‘‘keeper of the prison,” 
and his condition was alleviated. He — 
was laid in iron—Hebrew, his soul 
came into iron. ; 4 
19. Until the time—The trial of 
grace must come before the honour of — 
reward. His word came—That is, 
His word came to pass, as 1 Sam. ix, 6. 
The word of the Lord—The word 
which God revealed to him in prison 
and before Pharaoh. Genesis xl, 12; 
xli, 25. Tried him—The meaning is, 
that the interpretation which Joseph 
gave of dreams, while in prison, must — 
come to pass, as a test of his superna- 
tural knowledge, before he could gain — 
the confidence of the king and rise 
above his reproach and suffering. . 
20. The king sent—This was the 
beginning of his exaltation. It was 
from the pit, or dungeon, by the su- 
preme authority. Ruler of the peo- 
ple—Same as “king” in preceding 
line. ; 
21. The description of Joseph’s af- 
fairs which follows is best interpreted — 
by the history. Gen. xli, 39-44. House ~ 
... substance — Comprehending his — 
subjects and realm. : 
22. At his pleasure—Hebrew, with 
his soul, a Hebraism for by his will. — 
Absolute power. And teach his sen- — 


_ ae 


; 


23 ¥ Isracl also came into Egypt; and 
Jacob sojourned 7in the land of Ham. 
24 And *he increased his prapic great- 
ly ; and made them stronger than their 
‘enemies. 25 » Ile turned their heart to 
hate his people, to deal subtilely with 
his servants. 26 ‘Ile sent Moses his 
servant; and Aaron “whom he had 
chosen. 

27 © They showed ‘his signs among 
them, ‘and wonders in the land of Ham. 
28 He sent darkness, and made it 
dark; and "they rebelled not against 
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his word. 29,'He turned their wa- ~ 
ters into blood, and slew their fish, 
30 * Their land brought forth frogs in 
abundance, in the chambers of their 
kings. 31 ' He spake, and there came 
divers sorts of flies, avd lice in all their 
coasts. 32 ™5Ile gave them hail for 
rain, and flaming fire in their land, 
33 * He smote their vines also and their 
fig trees; and brake the trees of their 
coasts. 34 ° He spake, and the locusts / 
came, and caterpillars, and that without 
number, 35 And did eat up all the - 








uy Genesis 46. 6.—z Psalm 78, 51: 106. 22. 
aBxod. 1, 7, Exod. 1, 8.——c Exod. 3. 10; 
4, 12, 14. ad Numbers 16. 5; 17. 5. é Exod, 
chaps. 7-12; Psa. 78. 43.—4 Heb, words of his 
signs.— Psa. 106. 22.—g Exod, 10. 22. 











h Psa. 99. 7.7 Exod. 7. 20; Psa. 78, 44,— 
k& Exod. 8 6; Psalm 78, 45,—/Z Exod, 8 17, 243 
Psa, 78. 45. Exod. 9, 23, 25; Psa. 78. 48,— 
5 Heb, Ie gave their rain hail. nm Psalm 
78. 47.—o Exod. 10. 4, 13, 14; Psa. 78. 46. 








ators wisdom—He that could thus 
interpret dreams was justly placed 
over all wise men, magicians, necro- 


_mancers, or astrologers, of the heathen. 


Compare Daniel ii, 48; iv, 9, 18. 

23, Israel...came into Egypt— 
This, with its results, explains the 
wonderful story of Joseph, or of divine 
providence concerning him. Land of 
Ham—So called from Ham, the father 


of Mizraim, which latter settled Egypt. 


the government. 


Gen. x, 6. Egypt is everywhere called 
“Mizraim” in the Hebrew Scriptures. 


| Egypt is its Greek name. 


24, Made them stronger than 
their enemies — See Exodus i, 7-9, 
where they are-said to be “more and 
mightier” than the Egyptians; that is, 
than native born Egyptians; probably, 
notmore than the total population under 
The defense of the 
nation rested with the native citizens. 
Not their numbers only, but the su- 
perior strength, of the Hebrews alarmed 
the Egyptians. At the time of the 
exodus the Hebrews are commonly 
computed to have numbered about two 
and a half millions, and up to the date 
of Exod. i, 8, they had political power. 
From this to verse 38 the events lead- 
ing to the exodus are rehearsed. 

- 95. He turned their heart—God 
turned the heart of the Egyptians 
against Israel, not by a direct agency, 
but by being the occasion. ‘The great 
inerease of the Hebrews, whivh was 
of God, excited their jealousy, and 
bronglit on the oppression and perse- 
cutions which prepared Israel to leave 
Egypt without regret. Exod. i, 10, seq. 





Thus God often drops bitterness into 
our cup when we could not otherwise 
be weaned from it. 

21. His signs—Literally, the words 
of his signs; that is, the meaning of his 
miracles, which were the tokens of his 
supremacy and of his will. 

28. Darkness—This was the ninth 
plague. Exodus x, 21-23. The poet - 
does not follow the historic order of 
the miracles. The causative form of 
the verb indicates a direct act of Gey 
in producing this phenomenon, as dis- 
tinct from ordinary natural darkness, 
fit emblem of the ignorance of the peo- 
ple and the wrath of God. They re- 
belled not—That is, Moses and Aaron, 
who are here to be considered the sub- 
ject of the verb. Though reluctant to 
begin, (Exodus iii and iv,) they had 
stood firm to the word of God through 
all this terrible scene. : 

29-36. For an explanation of these 
verses see notes on Psalm 1xxviii, 
44-51. 

34, Locusts. ..caterpillars—Tliese 
words must signify either different 
species of the locust family, or different 
stages of their propagation. The 
former seems quite probable, for the © 
larva, or unwinged locust, does not fly, 
and could not be brought in by 4@ 
“wind.” In Exod. x, only the WAIN, 


(arbeh, the common name for locust.) 
is mentioned, while in the text the 


arbeh and pbs, yelek, and in the par- 
allel place, (Psalm Ixxviii, 46,) the ar- 
beh and bon. hhaseel, are named, But 
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herbs in their land, and devoured the 
fruit of their ground. 36 ” He smote 
also all the firstborn in their land, ‘the 
chief of all their strength. 37 *He 
brought them forth also with silver and 
gold: and there was not one feeble per- 
son among their tribes. 38 * Egypt was 
glad when they departed: for the fear 
of them fell upon them. 89 ' He spread 
“p Bxod, 12, 29; Psa, 78, 5l—g Gen. 49, 3. — 
r Exodus 12, 35, —s Exodus 12, 33,—?t Exodus 
13, 21; Neh. 9, 12. 

neither yelek nor hivaseel is ever trans- 
lated “locust” in our English Version, 
but the former always “ caterpillar,” 
and the latter either canker-worm or 
caterpillar. The distinction is seen 
Joel i, 4: “That which the ‘locust’ 
(arbeh) hath left hath the canker-worm 
(yelek) eaten, and that which the yele& 
hath left hath the ‘ caterpillar’ (hhaseel) 
eaten.” These words may be used, in 
the text and Psalm Ixxviii, 46, inter- 
changeably for greater variety of dic- 
tion, but it would rather seem, upon a 
comparison of all the places where 
they occur, that they denote different 
Species of “locust,” which have not 
yet been clearly identified. This idea 
greatly aggravates the features of the 
judgment upon Pharaoh, as leaving the 
land absolutely waste and barren in 
their track. 

37. With silver and gold—God 
had promised Abraham (Gen. xv, 14) 
that his descendants should ‘come out 
of Egypt with great substance;” and 
again to Moses, “ When ye go ye shall 
not go empty.” Exodus iii, 21. The 
words “silver and gold” refer to Exod. 
xi, 2; xii, 35, where the Hebrew word 
is not “borrow,” but ask, require; and 
in verse 36, where the word ig ren- 
dered /ent, the Hiphil form of the verb 
means, to suffer to ask; literally, to cause 
to ask, that is, to lend a willing ear to 
‘the asker, and to grant his request, 
“No proof can be brought that the 
word means to lend, as is commonly 
supposed, The word occurs again in 
1 Samuel i, 28, and there it means to 
grant or give.”—Keil and Delitzsch. 

38. Egypt was glad—God had 
prepared Israel, by their bitter bond- 
age, to leave Keypt without regret; 
and by his judgments on Egypt had 
made the Egyptians willing, even glad, 
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a cloud for a covering; and fire to give 
light in thenight. 40 "The people asked, 
and he brought quails, and Y satisfied 
them with the bread of heaven. 41 * He 
opened the rock, and the waters gushed 
out; they ran in the diy places Like a 
river. € i 

42 For he remembered *his holy 
promise, and Abraham his servant. 





aw Exodus 16, 12; Psa. 78. 18, 27.» Psa. 78 
24, 25.—20 Exod. 17.6; Num, 20, 11; Psalm 78 
15, 16; 1 Cor, 10, 4.— Gen. 14, 1H. 
that they should depart. Exod. xii, 
31-33. The Egyptian account of the 
affair was, according to Josephus, (Con, 
App. i, 26, 32,) that the Egyptians ex- 
pelled them by foree of arms on ac- 
count of their leprosy, their hatred of 





the Egyptian gods, and their military — 


invasion of the kingdom, and pursued 
them into Syria. Compare with this, 
for absurdity, the Pharisees’ story of 
the resurrection of Jesus, Matt. xxviii, 
11-15. But, contrariwise, the masses 
of the people took sympathy with the 
Israelites. Exodus xi, 2, 3; xii, 36. 
See note on verse 37.. 

39. He spread a cloud for a cov- 
ering—The “cloud” was,for a screen 
from the sun's heat by day, and for a 
light by night, and to indicate the times 
and directions of their marches. 
was the standing symbol of God's 
presence and protection. See note on 
Psalm Ixxviii, 14, and compare Exod. 
xili, 21, 22, Neh. ix, 12. Having re- 
viewed the history of the exodus, the 
psalmist opens, in verses 39-41, a rapid 
survey of the wilderness life, which he 


Tt 


sums up in the three miraculous won- — 


ders—the cloud, food, and the supply 
of water. 

40. Quails—This would seem, by 
the order of events named, to refer to 
the first supply of quails, Exodus xvi, 


12,13. For second supply, see on Psa. — 


xxviii, 26. Bread of heaven—Same 
as “ angels’ food,” “corn of heaven,” 
manna. Psa. Ixxviii, 24, 25, where see 
note. 

41. The rock — The reference is 
particularly to Horeb, Exodus xvii, 6. 
See note on Psalm xxviii, 16. 


42, This and the following verses” 


form the conclusion of the psalm. 
He remembered — These wonders 
were in fulfilment of God’s covenant 


- 


a ee 


Ne - a aad — 


43 And he brought forth “his peo- 
ple with joy, and his chosen with 
Seladness: 44 YAnd gave them 
the lands of the heathen: and they 
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inherited the labour of the people; 
45 * That they might observe his stat- 
utes, and keep his laws. 7 Praise ye the 
Lorp. 





6 Heh, singing. —y Deut. 6. 10,11; Joshua 
13.7; Psa. 78. 55. 





with Abraham, (verses 8-11,) and in 
reward of the patriarch’s fidelity. 

43. Brought forth his people 
with joy—A fitting type of the deliv- 
erances and triumphant joy of the 
spiritual Church. See Isaiah xxxv, 10. 
And this joy should have remained 
with them through all their desert life. 
A joyful deliverance from sin, followed 

“by rebellions, unbelief, murmurings, 
and discontent, can never recommend 
the religion of God and of Christ to a 
wicked world. 

44, See on Psalm Ixxviii, 55. In- 
herited the labour—Not the fields and 
vineyards only, but houses, cities, and 
all public works. 

_ 45. That they might observe his 
statutes—This is the ultimate end of 
all the wonderful dispensations of God 
in calling and planting his Church; and 
in view of so glorious a result of the 
divine dispensation, and the admirable 
methods for securing it, we join the 
psalmist in his closiug “ ballelujah.” 
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The object of the present psalm is 
identical with the preceding—to rouse 
the people to the worship of God and 
the faithful observance of his holy 
covenant. But the methods of attain- 
ing this end are diverse. In Psa. cv 
the judgments of God upon Israel’s 
enemies, and his faithful care of his 
people, are the chosen themes; in this, 
the disobedience of his people and 
~ God’s judgments upon their sins. The 
miracles of Egypt are here passed 
over, and the history of Israel through 
their desert life. and after their settle- 
ment in Canaan through the times of 
the Judges, is brought out. Verses 
1, 2, are an invitation to praise and give 
thanks for the mercies of the Lord; 
verses 3-5 are a blessing pronounced 
upon the obedient, and a prayer for that 
salvation which belonged to the true 
covenant nation; verses 6-42, contain 


2 Deuteronomy 4. 1,40; 6, 21-25,——7 Hebrew. 
Hallelujah, 





a confession of the national sins and 
unfaithfulness; verses 43-46 recall the 
forbearance and forgiving mercy of 
God when Israel repented ; verse 47, is 
a prayer for national deliverance 
from their enemies, the heathen na- — 
tions, and for the spirit of praise and 
worship; verse 48 is a doxology. 
The date of the psalm has been tixed 

by some in the reign of David; by 
others, late in, or after, the Babylonian 

captivity. We assign it to David, be- 

cause its theme and tone constitute it 
a side piece, or pair, with Psa. ev, and 
because verses 1, 47, 48, are copied 
from 1 Chron. xvi, 34-36. We have 

already given reasons for taking the 
psalm as inserted in Chronicles as the 

original production of David, (see in- 
troduction to Psalm xevi,) and_ have 
assumed that he took the first fifteen 
verses of that psalm (1 Chron. xvi, 

§-22) to prefix to Psalm ev, (see intro- 
duction to this psalm,) and the follow- 

ing eleven verses (1 Chron. xvi, 23-33) 
to constitute, with some variations, the 
whole of Psalm xevi. There is noth- 
ing improbable in the supposition that 
David should thus divide and distri- 
bute the psalms which were at first 
sung at the removal of the ark, in 

order to adapt their several parts to 
various oceasions. Psalm evi, 46, 47,. 
would suit well enough the Babylon 
captives; but would also find sufficient 
explanation in the practice of the 
heathen nations of making Hebrew 
captives during the period of the 
Judges, and in the repressed liberty 
of the Palestine Hebrews who dwelt 
among their unsubdued enemies. The 
preterit teuse of the verbs shows he, 
is giving a historical review, and the 
prayer of verse 47 is general for all 
time. \But to assume a_post-exilic 
date to this and the preceding psalms 

is to make the psalm-piece of 1 Chron. 

xvi an unauthorized, and, indeed, hise 
torically a false, entry. 
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RAISE tye the Lorp. *Oh °give 
thanks unto the Lorn; for is 
ood: for his mercy endureth for ever. 
5 * Who can utter the mighty acts of the 
Lorp? who can show forth all his 
raise? 3 Blessed are they that keep 
judgment, and he that ¢doeth right- 

eousness at ° all times. 
4 ‘Remember me, O Lorp, with the 
favour that thow bearest wnto thy people 3 
oh visit me with thy salvation; 5 That 


I may see ® the good of thy chosen, that ~ 
Imay rejoice in the gladness of thy na- 
tion, that I may glory with thine inher- 
itance. 

6 » We have sinned with our fathers, 
we have committed iniquity, we have 
done wickedly. 7% Our fathers under-~ 
stood not thy wonders in Egypt; they 
remembered not the multitude of thy 
mercies; ‘ but provoked him at the sea, 
even at the Red sea. 8 Nevertheless he 
saved them for his name’s sake, ! that 








1Meb. Hallelujah.—a1 Chron. 16, 34..— 
6 Psa, 107. 15 118. 1; 186. 1.—e Psa, 40, 5.— 
d Psalm 15, 2.—e Asts 24. 16; Gal. 6. 9,— 
J Psa. 119, 182. 





1. Praise ye the Lord—Hebrew, 
Hallelujah. The Septuagint and Vul- 
gate place this word (in Hebrew two 
words, hallelu jah,) as the title of the 
psalm, and as such we must here 
accept it. It is not found in 1 Chron. 
xvi, 34, from which this verse is 
taken, This is the first of a series 
of Hallelujah Psalms; so called be- 
cause they begin with this word, con- 
sisting of Psalms evi, exi—exiii, exvii, 
exxxv, cxlvi-cl O give thanks— 
This was a favourite liturgical form for 
calling and inciting the people to the 
praise and worship of Jehovah. Sce 
2 Chron. v, 13; vii, 3; Ezra xi, 3; Jer. 
xxxiii, 11. Used, also, in later Macca- 
beean times, 1 Mac. iv, 24. For ever 
—To eternity. Not only is God good 
in himself, but his outflowing, revealed 
mercy, is withont end. 

2. Who can utter—God’s mani- 
fested goodness is unspeakable, inex- 
haustible. 

3. Blessed—The psalmist describes 
the character of the man upon whom 
will abide true happiness, namely, he 
who keeps judgment and righteous- 
ness—the act and the principle of recti- 
tude—at all times. 

4,5. These verses are an earnest 
prayer that this blessedness of God’s 
chosen people may be his, 

6. We have sinned—From this to 
verse 43 the strain of confession is un- 
broken and unrestrained. With our 
fathers—He does not palliate his own 
sin, nor that of his generation, by con- 
fessing that of his ancestors, but ag- 
gravates it, because they profited noth- 
ing by experience. And these old sins 





g Deuteronomy 7. 6; John 15. 16.—A Leviti- 
cus 26. 40; 1 Kings 8 47; Daniel 9, 5,—— 
@ Exodus 14, 11, 12.—£ Ezekiel 20. 14.—/ Ex- 
odus 9, 16. 


are now brought up to illustrate the 
forbearance and forgiving mercy of 
God, (verses 44-46,) as a ground of 
present hope. 

7. Our fathers... .in Bgypt—Their 
sin and unfaithfulness dated back to 
the beginning of God’s redeeming 
mercy to them. At the Red sea— 
The allusion is to Exodus xiv, 11, 12. 
At th ir first great trial after their de- 
parture from bondage they sinned, be- 
cause they had tailed to comprehend 
the moral intent of, and -to profit by, 
all the great miracles of Egypt. Red 
sea— Hebrew, sea of scoph; that is, 
sea of sedge, or flags, or sea-weed, so 
called on account of the quantity of 
weeds which float upon the water and 
line the shores, and of the growth of 
flags and reeds upon its inlets and low- 
lands. Thus, “ Pi-hahiroth,” where 
they encamped, (Exod. xiv, 2,) is, ac- 
cording to Robinson, ‘‘ Most probably 
a word of Egyptian origin, denoting a 
place of reeds—a salt marsh,” or a gul- 
let, or champaign section running out 
from the sea between the hills. 

8. For his name’s sake—This ex- 
plains God’s apparent partiality of kind- 
ness toward the Hebrew nation. It was 
not because of their righteousness, but 
‘for his name’s sake,”—from respect 
to his own character and the ultimate - 
fulfilment of his purposes. The fact, — 
therefore, that they were the organic 
medium through which God manifested 
before the nations his power, grace, 
and holiness, is no certain proof or 
test of their individual piety or good 
deservings. See Num. xiv, 21, Ezekiel 
XXXVI, 22, 32. 
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he might make his mighty power to be 
known. 9 ™He rebuked the Red sea 
also, and it was dried up: so “he led 
them through the depths, as through 
the wilderness. 10 And he °saved 
them from the hand of him that ha- 
ted them, and redeemed them from 
the hand of the enemy. 11 ” And the 
waters covered their enemies: there 
was not one of them left. 12 *Then 
believed they his words; they sang 
his praise. 13 ™?They soon forgat 
his works; they waited not for his 


counsel: 14 *But 5lusted exceeding- 
ly in the wilderness, and tempted God 
in the desert. 15 ‘And he gave them 
their request; but *sent leanness into 
their soul. 

16 ‘They envied Moses also in the 
eamp, and Aaron the saint of the Lorn. 
17 ’ The earth ‘opened and swailowed 
up Dathan, ani covered the company of 
Abiram. 18 *And a fire was kindled in 
their company ; the flame burned up the 
wicked. 4 

19 ¥ They made a calf in Horeb, and 





m Exod, 14, 21; Psalm 18, 15; Nahum 1. 4.—\ 
mn Isa. 63. 11-14.—o Exod. 14. 30,—p Exodus 
14. 27, 28; 15. 5.—g¢ Exodus 14. 31; 15, 1.— 
y Exodus 15. 24; 16, 2; 17. 2; Psalm 78. 11.— 
2Heb. They made haste, they forgat. 





s Num. 11,4, 33: Psalm 78, 18; 1 Cor, 10. 6— 
3 Heb, /usted a lust,—t Num. 11. 31; Psa, 78,29, 
—w Isaiah 10, 16.—v Num, 16, 1.—vw Nuin., 
16. 31, 32; Deut, 11. 6.—w Num, 16, 35, 46,— 
y Exod, 32. 4, 





9. Rebuked the Red sea—See 
note on Psalm civ, 7. Through the 
depths——Through the cavernous and 
rocky hed of the Red sea, as if it 
were an open country. Exodus xiv; 
Tsaiah li, 10. 

12. Then believed they his words 
—So Exodus xiv, 31. This was the 
immediate moral design of the miracle. 
All miracles are for the ultimate pur- 
pose of sustaining faith. 

13. They soon forgat his works 
—Three days’ march from their en- 
campment on the east shore of the 
Red sea brought them to Marah, (now 
Hawarah,) a distance of about thirty- 
six miles, where they murmured against 
Moses. Exodus xv, 22-24. They 
‘waited not for his counsel — Here 
lay their perpetual fault and folly. 
Unbelief assumed that God had no 
settled plan and foresight as to their 
wants, and viewed everything from the 
standpoint of human ignorance and 
selfishness. 

j4. Tempted God— See note on 
Psalun Ixxvili, 18. 

15. Gave them their request— 
See note on Psalm Ixxviii, 29-31. 
Sent leanness—As their prayer was 
wicked, springing from unlawful desires 
aud unbelief, (James iv, 2, 3,) so the 
answer was in wrath. Isa. x, 16. God 
“slew the fattest of them,” (Num. xi, 
33, 34; Psalm lxxviii, 31;) that is, the 
‘most robust and healthy, to show it 
was a direct judgment for their sin. 


16. Envied Moses...and Aaron | 
—The allusion is to the conspiracy of 
Korah and his company. Numbers xvi. | Heliopolis. 


Korah was a Levite, and Dathan and 
Abiram Reubenites. Verse 1. These, 
with two hundred and fifty princes of 
yarious tribes, aspired to the high 
priesthood and leadership of the nation, 
demanding that these offices should be 
elective, and all be alike eligible to 
them. It is not certain whether the 
affair took place while at Kadesh the 
first time, or during the thir y-seven 
years of wandering. It was a funda- 
mental rebellion against the whole or- 
ganization of the nation by Jehovah, 
and punished as such. Aaron the 
saint of the Lord—Or, holy one of 
Jehovah. This was the point at issue, 
whether Aaron and Moses were the 
sanctified ones for their offices, exclu- 
sive of the common people. 

19. They made a calf—In imita- 
tion of the sacred bulls of the Egyptians 





Apis, THE SACRED But. 


—Apis, at Memphis, and Mnevis, at 
But they called it Lloheem, 
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worshipped the molten image. 20 Thus 
*they changed their glory into the si- 
militude of an ox that eateth grass. 
21 They *forgat God their saviour, 
which had done great things in Egypt; 
22 Wondrous works in *the land of 


Ham, and terrible things by the Red 
sea. 
would destroy them, had not Moses his 
chosen ‘stood before him in the breach, 
to turn away his wrath, lest he should 
destroy them. 





zg Jer, 2, 11: Rom, 1. 283, —a Psa, 78, 11, 12.— 
b Psa, 78. 51; 105, 23, 27. 


¢ Exodus 32, 10, 11, 32; Deut, 9. 19, 25: 10, 10; 
Ezek, 20. 183.—d Ezek. 13. 5; 22. 30. 





God. It was not intended as a revolt 
from God, but as an image, or rather 
symbol, of God, and the feast in hon- 
our of it was-called “a feast to Jeho- 
vah.” Exod. xxxii,4, 5. They might 
have viewed it in the light of a cheru- 
bic symbol, of which the Egyptian 
worship had many. But it was a gross 
violation of the second commandment, 
and was tlius considered. Exodus 
xxxil,8; comp. Acts vii, 40,41. The 
whole affair shows the debased condi- 
tion of the people, from their long 
residence in Egypt. In returning from 
Korah’s conspiracy to the calf at 
Horeb, the author reverses the histori- 
cal order of events. Horeb—Accord- 
ing to Robinson, this was the generic 
name for the whole range of mountains, 
and Sinai the specific name of that por- 
tion where the law was given. But 
Ritter thinks Horeb also applies to that 
particular section where the rock was 
smitten. Exod. xvii, 6, The names 
evidently are here used interchange- 
ably. In passing from: the plain er- 
Rahah into the Wady Shu’eib, or Con- 
vent Valley, the traveller still sees, 
upon his left, at the mouth of the wady 
and on the edge of the plain, at the 
foot of the awful mount, the notable 
eminence called the ‘‘ Hill of Aaron,” 
or “ Hill of the Golden Calf,” a spot 
which tradition has well identified. 
Coincident with this is the fact that 
when Moses descended from the mount, 
before he came in sight of the people, 
he heard a noise of voices in the camp. 
Exod. xxxii, 15-19. Palmer says: 
“ Often in descending the Wady Shu'eib, 
while the precipitous sides of the ra- 
vine hid the tents from our gaze, have 
Theard the sound of voices from below, 
and thought of Joshua and Moses,” 
etc., aS in the passage above quoted. 
It seems certain that Moses must have 
ascended and descended through this 
wady, the only feasible path to and 











ute 


gitin tthe 


23 ¢ Therefore he said that he — 


from the great plains of er-Rahah and — 


Wady Sheikh. Molten image—The 
calf might have been made of massive 
gold, but from the fact that Moss 
‘‘burnt it and ground it to powder,” 
(Exod. xxxii, 20,) it would seem to have 


been made of wood and plated with 


gold. Worshipped — From the for- 


mality of “building an altar and pro- — 


claiming a feast to Jehovah,” it would 
appear that sacrifices to Jehovah were 
first offered, as on the great feast days, 


(Lev. xxiii,) followed by a festival. The - 


whole affair was a strange mixture of — 


Mosaism and heathenism. The word 
“play,” (Exodus xxxii, 6,) which was 
part of the festive ceremony, must be 


taken technically of lewdness and de- 
and 


bauch, added to singing, dancing, a 
shouting. It is translated “mock,” 
Genesis xxxix, 14, 17. Compare -also 
the worship of Baal-peor, Num. xxy. 
20. Their glory—The cloud of liglit, 
or fire, in which God appeared to them, 
as Exodus xvi, 7, 10; xxiv, 16.17; 
Deut. v, 24. In all these appearances 
“they saw no similitude.” 
12, 15. In making one they funda- 
mentally revolted from Jehovah, though 
they saw it not at first. Comp, Rom. 
i, 23. 


and expressive of contempt. 

21. They forgat God—This was 
the source of all their sin. See Psalm 
Ixxvili, 11. 
Deut. xxxii, 18. 


Deut. iv, | 


That eateth grass— A de-— 
scription at once definitive of species — 


The original passage is 


22. For tle places here named see 


verse 9, and Psalin ev, 23. 

.23, He said...he would destroy 
them—The allusion is to Exod. xxxii, 
11-14. 
calf they had completely forfeited all 
the promises of the covenant. Had 
not Moses his chosen stood before 


him—" God puts the fate of the nation — 


into the hand of Moses, that he may 


remember his mediatorial office, (Deut. — 


In the matter of the golden — 
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24 Yea, they despised ** the pleasant 
land, they ‘believed not his word: 
25 *But murmured in their tents, and 
hearkened not unto the voice of the 
Lorp. 26 "Therefore he * lifted up his 
hand against them, to overthrow them 
in the wilderness: 27 **To overthrow 


their seed also among the nations, and 


y 


to seatter them in the lands. 
28 ' They joined themselves also unto 
Baal-peor, and ate the sacrifices of the 


dead. 29 Thus they provoked kim tc 
anger with their inventions: and the 
plague brake in upon them. 30 ™ Then 
stood up Phinehas, and executed judg- 
ment: and so the plague was BS 
31 And that was counted unto him " for 
righteousness unto all generations for 
evermore. 

32 °They angered him also at the 
waters of strife, ?so that it went ill with 
Moses for their sakes: 33 ‘Because 





e Deut. 8.73 Jer. 3. 195 Ezek. 20. 6.—4 Ileb. 
a land of desire.—S Hebd. 3. 18.—g Num, 1. 

27. Num, 14. 28; Psa. 95. 1b: Baek. 20. 15; 
Heb. 3. 11, 18.——# Exod, #, 8; Deut. 32. 40.— 
5 Heb. To make them fill, 
v, 5; Gal. iii, 19.) and show himself 
worthy of his calling.” The proposal 
to destroy the people and make of 
Moses a great nation, “constituted a 
great test for Moses, whether he would 
be willing to give up his own people 
as the price of his own exaltation. 













“And he stood the test.”— Keil and 


Delitasch. 

24. They despised the pleasant 
land—And so God despised and re- 
jected them. So, in later times, they 


despised Christ and his offer of eternal 


life, and were again, and more fatally, 
despised and rejected. See Acts xili, 
46; xviii, 6; Matt. xxi, 43. 
25. Murmured in their tents— 
See Numbers xiv, 2, 27; Deut. i, 27. 
26. He lifted up his hand—-In 


‘form of making oath, as in Deut. 


xxxii, 40; Gen. xiv, 22. In the pas- 


- gace alluded to, (Num. xiv, 30,) for oe, 


5 


sware,” the Hebrew is, I lifted wp my 
hand. 

21. To overthrow their seed— 
As this is spoken of the “seed,” or 
posterity, of the unbelieving Israelites 
of the desert, it may refer to any sub- 
seqnent periods and generations, and 
is founded on such general warnings 
as Lev. xxvi, and Deut. xxviii. To 
scatter them in the lands—This 
was so far fulfilled during the times of 
the Judges as fully to answer to verse 
47, without resorting to the exile in 
Babylon. 

28. Baal-peor — Or, lord of Peor. 
“Peor” is the name of a mountain 
of Moab, (Num. xxiii, 28,) mentioned 
in full elsewhere only in Num. xxv, 
3, 5; Dent. iv, 3; Hosea iz, 10; 
“ Baal” was the chief male divinity of 

Vor. V.—23 








I: Lev. 26. 33: Psalm 44. 11; Ezekiel 20. 23. 
7 Num, 25. 2, 3; 3!. 16; Deut, 4.3; 32. 17; Hos, 
9. Li: Rey. 2, 14.—m Num, 25. 7, 8. —n Num, 
25. 11-43.—o Numbers 20. 3. 13; Psa. 81. 7.—— 
p Num. 20, 12; Deut, 1.37; 3. 26. —vy Num. 20.10. 
the Phoenicians and Canaanites, as 
Ashtoreth was the female. His wor- 
ship was very pompous and popular, 
eruel and obscene. Probably the same 
as that of Bel of the Chaldeans, (Isa. 
xlvi, 1:) sometimes called Peor 
Num. xxxi, 16; Josh. xxii, 17. The 
allusion of the text is to Num. xxv, 3. 
Sacrifices of the dead—So calied 
because their idols were dead, inani- 
mate, opposed to the living God: or, as 
Delitzsch, quoting from Jewish rabbins, 
“because the eating of meat conse- 
crated to idols pollutes like a dead 
body.” For New Testament doctrine 
on this subject see 1 Cor. x, 28-31. 
But Hammond thinks, that their Baal, 
plural Baalim, were only dead heroes 
whom they had deified and continued 
to worship, and hence sacrified to the 
dead—which is quite probable. Hero 
worship was a popular form of idol- 
airy. \ 
31. Counted...for righteousness 
—Imputed as a righteous act. Compare 
James ii, 24. 

32. Waters of strife—Hebrew, the 
waters of Meribah. This scene was at 
Kadesh, or Kadesh-barnea, in the wil- 
derness of Kadesh, or Zin, on the see- 
ond arrival of Israel at that place. Num. 
xx, 1-13. Probably, also, alluded to 
Psalm ev, 41. It was also ealled Meri- 
bah-Kadesh, or the strife of Kadesh, 
(Deut. xxxii, 51,) and en-Mishpat, Gen. 
xiv, 7. Both Kadesh, (a holy place,) 
and en-Mishpat, (fowntuin of ‘judgment,) 
indicate, historically, a religious associ- 
ation, which occasioned the names, and 
which might have been the punishment 
inflicted on the revolting Israelites at 
the miracle of water from the rock. 

(a 5 
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they provoked his spirit, so that he 
spake unadvisedly with his lips. 


34 * They did not destroy the nations, 
* concerning whom the Lorp comimand- 





7” Judges 1, 21, 27-29. 





s Deut 7. 2,16; Judges 2. 





Num. xiii; xiv; xx, 1-13. On this hy- 
pothesis, the name given in Gen. xiv, 7 
would be used proleptically, which is 
not an uncommon art. Another Mer- 
ibah was at Rephidim, in the vicinity 
of Sinai. See notes on Psalm lxxxi, 7; 
xxviii, 16. Dr. Robinson supposes Ain 
el-Weibel: to be identical with Kadesh, 
situated about twenty-five miles south 
of the Dead Sea in the Arabah valley. 
Others disagree, but the arguments of 
Robinson have rot been successfully 
refuted. El-Weibeh (or “hole with 
water ”) is the chief watering place 











opposed to “the tongue of the wise,” 
Prov. xii, 18. For Moses’s speech, see 
Num. xx, 10. It was against the 
spirit and dignity of his office, and 
hence an unworthy representation of 
the mind and character of God. In 
the loss of his calm trust in God, 
(Num. xx, 12,) he lost, for the mo- 
ment, his self-control, and failed both 
of reverent speech and accurate obe- 
dience, and the name of God was not 
sanctified before the people. Num. 
xxvii, 14; Deut. xxxii, 51. For this 
fault Moses was prohibited entering 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































in the great valley. Canaan, Deuteronomy iii, 24-26. 
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AIN EL-WEIBH. 


33. They provoked his spirit— 
That is, they provoked Moses’s spirit, 
to whom the suffix pronoun must be 
noderstood to refer. Here was the 
first step in Moses’s sin. His meekness 
vave way to anger. Spake unadvis- 
2dly — The word rendered ‘ spake,” 
neans thoughtless, hasty, rash speuk- 
ng, aS in rashly or inconsiderately pro- 
nowncing aw oath, (Lev. v, 4,) and stands 


(KabDESH-BARNEA.) 


34. They did not destroy the 
nations — This was the seventh 
ereat sin of the nation, according to 
the enumeration of the psalm. The 
command was given as stated Exodus 
xxiii, 32, 33, and reiterated in Joshua 
xxiii, 12, 13. ‘But early after their set- 
tlement in Canaan their faith failed, 
the wars abated, and many powerful 
hostile citivs aud tribes remained. See 
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edthem: 35 ' But were mingled among 
the heathen, and learned their works. 
36 And "they served their idols: 
Y which werea snare unto them. 37 Yea, 
“they sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto * devils, 38 And shed 
Annocent blood, even the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, whom they 
sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan: and 
Y¥the land was polluted with blood. 
39 Thus were they 7defiled with their 
own works, and * went a whoring with 
their own inventions. 40 Therefore 
» was tlie wrath of the Lorp kindled 
against his people, insomuch that he 
Sohornda chis own inheritance. 41 And 
the gave them into the hand of the 
heathen ; and they that hated them ruled 
overthem. 42 Their enemies also op- 


pressed them, and they were brought 
into subjection under their hand. 
43 ° Many times did he deliver them ; 
but they provoked Aim with their coun- 
sel, and were *brought low for their in- 
iquity. 44 Nevertheless he regarded 
their affliction, when ‘he heard their 
ery: 45 © And he remembered for them 
his covenant, and " repented ‘ according 
to the multitude of his mercies. 46 * He 
made them also to be pitied of all those 
that carried them captives. 

47 'Save us, O Lorp our God, and 
gather us from among the heathen, to 
give thanks unto thy holy nume, and to 
triumph in thy praise. 48 ™ Blessed be 
the Lorp God of Israel from everlasting 
to everlasting: and let all the people 
say, Amen, 7 Praise ye the Lorp. 





t Judg, 2.2; 3.5.6; Isa. 2.6; 1 Cor. 5. 6,— 

wu Judg, 2, 12, 13,17, 19: 3.6, 7.—v Exod. 23.33; 
~ Deut, 7, 16; Judg. 2. 3,11, 16.—v 2 Kin. 16.3; Isa, 
67.5; Ezek. 16, 20; 2). 26.—» Lev. 17.7; Deut, 
82. 17; 2 Chron. 11. 15; 1 Cor, 10, 20.—y Num, 
35. 33.——z Ezekiel 20, 18, 30, 31.—ca Lev. 17. 7; 
Num. 15. 393 Ezek. 20. 30.—0d Judg, 2. 14: Psa. 





78, 59, 62.—c Deut. 9, 299.——d Judg. 2. 14; Neh. 
9, 27. 6 Judg. 2.16; Neh, 9. 27.6 Or, impon- 
erished, or, weakened.—S Judg. 3.93 4.35 7. 
10.10; Neh.9,27. —g Lev. 20,41,42. Jy July, 2,138, 
——i Psa. 51.1; 69, 16; Isa, 63.7; Lam, 3, 32,— 
k Ezra 9. 9; Jer, 42, 12. 41 Chron, 16, 33, 36. 
——m Psa. 41, 13.—7 Heb. Hallelujah. 











snares to Israel in all future time. 

36. They served their idols— 
This was but a natural result of such 
friendships as those against which they 
had been forewarned. 

31. They sacrificed unto devils 
—Literally, wnto lords, for thus the hea- 
then regarded their chief divinities, as 
Baal. But these powerful ones, like 
Moloch, were destroyers, as the kindred 
form denotes, Psa. xci, 6. The Jews 
looked upon them as demons. So the 
Septuagint, dayuwoviorc, and hence devils, 
in our English Version. Deut. xxxii, 17. 
Compare 2 Kings xvi, 3; 2 Cor. x, 20. 

39. Thus were they defiled—See 
Judges ii, 11-13. 

41. And he gave them—See Jydg. 
ii, 14, 15. . 

43, Many times did he deliver 
them—See Judges ii, 16-19. 

45. And he remembered for them 
his covenant—“ Behold the goodness 
and severity of God!” The closing 
descriptions of the divire tenderness 
are exceedingly touching, as his judg- 
ments are fearful. Repented—A 
term, as applied to God. wholly an- 
thropopathie, and by this accommoda- 
tion to our infirmity sets forth the divine 
pity. The word simply means that 
God changed his administration with 


=~ 


regard to them—as if he had changed 
his feelings—from condign judgment 
to compassion, in order that by every 
method he might win them back to him. 

46, He made them. . .to be pitied 
—An exquisite touch in the poet's de- 
scription, and a doctrine, as to divine 
providence, infinitely worthy of God, 
and according to the prayer of Sol- 
omon in 1 Kings viii, 50. . 

47. Save us...and gather us— 
This was promised by Moses, when 
they should repent. Deut. xxx, 3. 
This verse, as Delitzsch says, is the 
point of the psalm. The sins of the 
nation have been confessed, divine 
judgments and compassion have been 
faithfully recorded, and all culminate 
in this final purpose of the author— 
a devout prayer for the salvation and 
gathering together of Israel, that they 
may praise God. The form slightly 
varies from the historic entry, (1 Chron. 
xvi, 35;) which indicates that our 
psalm may have been modified from it 
for a subsequent occasion. 

48. This verse. also, was borrowed 
from the same source as the preceding, 
with modifications to suit it to less tri- 
umphant times. The let all the peo- 
ple say, Amen, here, stands for “avd 
all the people said, Amen,” in the 
Chronicles. . 
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H *give thanks unto the Lorn, for 
>he is good: tor his mercy endurcth 
for ever. % Let the redeemed of the 
Lorp say so, °whom he hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy; 3 And 
“gathered them out of the lands, from 





the east, and from the west, from the 
north, and! from the south. ~ 
4 They * wandered in ‘the wilderness 
in a solitary way ; they found no city to 
dwell in. “5 Hungry and thirsty, their 
soul. fainted in them. 6 ®Then they 
cried unto the Lor» in their trouble, and 





a@ Psa. 106, b; 118. 1; 136. 1.—d Psa. 119, 68; 
Matt, 19. 17.—-c Psa. 106 10.—d Psa. 106, 475 
Isaiah 43. 5,6; Jer. 29 14; 31. 8,10; Ezekiel 39. 


27, 28.——1 Heb. from the sea.—e Verse 40. 
J Deut, 32. 10.—g Verses 13, 19, 28; Psalm 
50. 15; Hos, 5, 15. 








BOOK V.—Psalms CVII-CL. 


PSALM CYII. 


The occasion of this psalm was one 
of great national deliverance—like that 
of Israel from Egypt—aud the lesson 
which it teaches is, that God’s judg- 
ments and mercies are dispensed ac- 
cording toa wise plan of correction, pro- 
ceeding from lis eternal love of holiness 
aud hatred of sin, punishing the latter 
and encouraging the former; the design 
being to draw men from iniquity, which, 
if they are wise to observe, “they shall 
understand the loving kindness of the 
Lord.” From the occasion of Israel’s 
experience of backsliding, suffering, re- 
pentance, and restoration, the psalmist 
surveys the general methods of God with 
men in analogous cases, and cites vari- 
ous illustrative examples. The psalm 
is one of praise, given on some great 
feast day, (verse 22,) when their city liad 
been recently revived, (verses 7, 36,) 
and their lands restored to fertiliry by 
tillage after long barrenness, verses 
35-37. Their redemption, too, had been 
one of power, (verses 14, 16,) and from 
a scattered state they had become a 
united people, verse 38. It clearly 
belongs to the return of the exiles— 
probably to the erection of the ‘great 
altar.” Ezra iii, 1-7. The resem- 
blances traceable between this and 
Psalms civ, ev, evi, do not necessarily 
imply oneness of date and authorship, 
but would naturally arise from  simi- 
larity of theme and design, especially 
as regards the last two, where the 
subject is Israel’s redemption from 
heathen rule and from their own back- 
slidings, and re-establishment in Canaan 
according to the covenant. As to 
date and authorship, they must be con- 
sidered as standing apart: but as to 
subject and scope, as nearly allied; and 








in this latter sense, Psalms ev, evi, evii, 
form a trilogy. According to Hengsten- 
berg, Psalms ci-cvi form a double tril- 
ogy, to which this was added after the ~ 
captivity. 

The strophie divisions are six, em- 
braced between an introduction, verses 
1-3, and a conclusion, verse 43. The 
first four contain a double refrain of 
two lines each, which are wantirg in 
the latter two. These particulars will 
be explained in the notes. 


1. Give thanks unto the Lord — 


—This verse is a favourite formula of 
praise, (Psa. evi, 1; evili, 1; exxxvi, 1,) | 
and strikingly similar to that which Jer- 
emiah predicted should be used at the 
return of the exiles from Babylon. Jer. 
Xe dull 

2. Let the redeemed—The call is - 
specially to Israel, not to the nations. 

3. EHast...west...porth...south— 
That is, from all points, whithersoever 
the seed of Israel had been scattered. 
The Hebrew here rendered “south” is 
sea, but being used in an enumeration 
of the cardinal points of the compass 
must mean “south.” It may be unde* 
stood of the southeast coast of the Med- 
iterranean, or of the Red sea, either of 
which, being seuthwesterly from Pal- 
estine, and a boundary line of Exypt, — 
might denote the latter, to which the — 
eastern wars had seattered many of the 
Jews. See Jer. xliii; xliv; Isa. xhii, 
5,6; xlix, 12. 

Verges 4—9 comprise the first strophic 
division, with verses 6, 8 as the double 
refrain. These give life and dramatic ef- 
fect to the musical performance. Verses 
4—6 are a glauee at their wilderness life 
under Moses; perhaps, also, at the pri- 
vations of the first caravan of returning — 
exiles under Zerubbabel, (Ezra ii, 
64, 67,) and afterward of the second, — 
under Kvra. See Ezra vii, vill,” 
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he delivered them out of their distresses. 
7 And he led them forth by the "right 
way, that they might go to a city of 
habitation. 

8 ‘ Oh that men would praise the Lorp 
for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men! 9 For 
*he satisfieth the longing soul, and fill- 
eth the hungry soul with goodness. 

10 Such as 'sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, bing ™ bound in 
affliction and iron; 11 Because they 
"rebelled against the words of God, and 
contemned °the counsel of the Most 


High: 12 Therefore he brought down 
their heart with labour; they fell down, 
and there was ° none to help. 13 *?Then 
they cried unto the Lorp in their trouble, 
and he saved them out of their dis- 
tresses. 14° He brought them out of 
darkness and the shadow of death, and 
brake their bands in sunder. 

15 *Oh that men would praise the 
Lorp jor his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of 
men! 16 For he hath ‘broken the 
gates of brass, and cut the bars of iron 
in sunder. 





h Bzra 8, 21.—# Ver, 15, 21, 31.—& Psa. 34.10; 
Luke 1. 53.—/ Luke 1. 79.—m Job _ 36. 8. 
nm Lam. 3. 42.— 0 Psa. 73. 24; 119. 24; Luke 7.30; 


Acts 20. 27.—p Psa, 22. 11; Isa, 63, 5——@ Ver. 
6,19, 28. —r Psa. 68, 6; 146.7; Acts 12.7; 16, 26, 
— s Verses 8, 21, 31.—7@ Isa. 45. 2. 








1. He led them forth by the 
right way — See Kzra viii, 21-23, 
31,32. City of habitation—A city of 
permanent abode, as opposed to their 
life of wandering. 

8. Oh that men would praise— 
Better, they shall praise; that is, those 
who have experienced such things shall 
“praise” the Lord; but suchas have no 
experience of the great works of God 
will have no spirit of praise. 

In this second strophe, (verses 10-16,) 
the unhappy state of Israel in exile is 
set forth under the figure of the gloom 
and horror of ancient prison and dun- 
geon life, which many of them had 
tasted, and to them Babylonia itself 
was a great prison, The refrains are 
verses 13, 15. 

10. Such as—All of this class, 
whether suffering torture by literal im- 
prisonment or by the ordinary afflictions 
of life, which limit and restrain their 
freedom. Sit in darkness and... 
shadow of death—The description 
seems borrowed from Isaiah ix, 1, 2; 
xlix, 9. Affliction and iron—Hither 
make the former term general and the 
latter specific, or by hendiadys ‘ tortur- 
ing iron,” or the latter exegetical of the 
former, as if it read afiiction even tn tron, 
such as that of Jehoahaz, Manasseh, 
and Zedekiah. 2 Kings xxiii, 31-33; 
2 Chron. xxxiii, 11; 2 Kings xxv, 7; 
Jeremiah xxxix, 7. 

11. Because they rebelled—See 
the histories of the kings referred to 
verse 10, and compare 2 Chron. xxxvi, 
14-21. Contemned the counsel of 
the Most High—Treated with con- 


tempt his declared purpose to punish 
transgression, of which he had fully 
forewarned them, as in Deut. xxviii, 
15-68; Isa. i, ete. But the word “ coun- 
sel,” here, may mean the fixed plan 
of God respecting Israel, embracing 
the whole scheme of their national and 
church life, in its relation to the ulti- 
mate redemptive economy of God. 
This high ealling they Lad overlooked 
and despised. 

12. Brought down their heart 
with labour—Ue bowed down their 
heart, as one bends low to a heavy, 
servile task. The bowing down the 
“heart,” shows that the seat of their 
greatest suffering and labour was in- 
ward. Sin isahard service. See Isa. 
lv, 2, Rom. vi, 23. They fell down 
—They fainted under their oppressive 
labour. None to help—None but 
God, whom they had rejected, and 
whose service of freedom and delight 
they had despised. 

13. Then they cried unto the 
Lord — Their repentance comes in 
their extremity. See Luke xv, 1%, 
and note on Psalm Ixxviii, 34. 

14, Darkness—Compare Isa. xlii, 7, 
and verse 10, above. 

16. Gates of brass—The allusion is 
to Isa. xlv, 2, where the subject is the 
taking of Babylon, at which time the 
strategy of Cyrus, prince of Persia, and 
commander of the Median and Persian 
army, should succeed by the extraor- 
dinary cireumstance of the brazen 
gates of the wall on the banks of 
Euphrates being left unbarred. What 
Isaiah thus predicted actually took 
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17 Fools, "because of their trans- 
gression, and because of their iniquities, 
are afflicted, 18 Y Their soul abhor- 
yeth all manner of meat; and they 
wdraw near unto the gates of death. 
19 «Then they cry unto the Lorp in 
their trouble, and he saveth them out of 
their distresses. 20 ¥ He sent his word, 

_and*healed them, and * delivered them 
from their destructions. 

21 °Ob that men would praise the 
Lorp for his goodness, and for his won- 
dertul works to the children of men! 
22 And ‘let them sacrifice the sacrifices 
of thanksgiving, and ‘declare his works 
with 2rejoicing. 

23 They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters ; 


24 These see the works of the Lorp, 
and his wonders in the deep. 25 For he 
commandeth, and. $* raiseth the stormy 
wind, which lifteth up the waves there- - 
of. 26 They mount up to the heay- 
en, they go down again to the depths: 
‘their soul is melted because of trouble. 
27 They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like a drunken man, and ‘are at ‘their 
wit’s end. 28 & Then they ery unto the 
Lorp in their trouble, and he bringeth 
them out of their distresses. 29 *He 
maketh tke storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still. 30 Then are 
they glad because they be quiet; so he 
bringeth them unto their desired haven, 
31 ‘Oh that men would praise the 
Lorp for his goodness, and for his won- 





uw Lam, 3, 39.—v Job 33. 20.—2w Joh 38, 22; 
Psa, 9. 13; 88. 3.—w Ver. 6, 13, 28, —y 2 Kings 
20. 4, 5; Psa, 147. 15, 13; Matt, 8. 8,—<¢ Psalm 





30. 2; 103. 3.—u Job 33. 28, 30; Psa. 30,3; 49.15; 
66, 133; 13. 4. — Ver. 8. 15, 31.——c Lev, 7. 12; 
Psa, 50. 14; 116. 17; Heb. 13. 15. 





d Psa, 9, 11; 73, 28: 118.17.——2 Heb. singing. 
—3 Heb. maketh to stand,—e Jonah 1. 4. 
— Psalm 29.14; 119, 28; Nah, 2. 10.—4 Heb, 
all their wisdom is swallowed up.—y Ver. 
g 13, i Psa. 89.9; Matt. 8. 26.——7 Verses 

9 15, 21. 








place one hundred and sixty years later, 
(B. C, 544.) Daniel v, 30, 31; Herod. 
bai) S719. 

17-22, These verses form the third 
strophe, with verses 19, 21, for the 
double refrain, Israel’s sufferings are 
here set forth by severe sickness, 

17. F'ools—The word denotes one 
who is thoughtless, inconsiderate, slack, 
and at the same time perverse. The 
ethical notion does not exclude intel- 
lect, but only a just foresight of couse- 
quences. One who lives only for pres- 
ent gratification. Psalm xiv, 1. 

18. Abhorreth all manner of meat 
—This description of sickness is bor- 
rowed from Job. xxxiii, 20, 22. Sick- 
ness was often regarded as a judgment 
of God for sin. Psalm xxxviii, 5. 
Gates of death—See Psalm ix, 13. 

20. He sent his word, and healed 
them—" We detect in such passages 
the first glimmering of St. John’s doc- 
trine of the agency of the personal 
Word.”—Perowne. See Psalm exlvii, 
15, 18; Isaiah ly, 11: specially, Job 
Xxxili, 23, where, instead of messenger 
... interpreter, read an angel. ..a medi- 
ator. Destructions—The word means 
pits for catching wild animals or men, 
as Lam. iv, 20. But according to verse 
18 it here denotes graves, grave-pits. 

23-32, This fourth division de- 
seribes the perils of seafaring life, and 
is to be taken literally. It does not 








suppose the mariners to be wicked, but 
only in perils beyond redemption by 
human arm, and the usual point is 
made that men, who are habitually 
thoughtless of God, will yet call upon 
him when in extreme distress. In this 
strophe verses 28, 31, are the usual 
refrain. 

23. Go down to the sea—The ex- 
pression supposes the sea lower than 
the land, lying in hollow depths pre- 
pared for it. Jub xxxvili, 10), Tu; 
Psalm civ, 8; Isa. xlii, 10, We would 
suy, ‘' Put tosea.” That do business 
—Not fishermen, but merchants. The. 
Tyrians held the commerce of the world 
at this time, and they were well known 
to the Hebrews. 

25. He commandeth—No allusion 
to second causes, laws, or forces of na-. 
ture, but all phenomena are referred 
directly to God, who saves by sea as 
well as by land. Psalm Ixy, 5. The 
descriptions which follow to verse 30 
require no comment. The object of 
these various citaticns of human dis- 
tress and divine deliverance is, to show 
that Israel’s redemption from bondage 
stands out as a wonder of divine grace, 
equal to the greatest known to human 
experience; and that no exigence of 
human affairs is beyond the reach of 
divine help if men will seek God, 
obey his directions, and render him 
due praise. 


¢ 


| ee SE ae 53 ee 
derful works to the children of men! 
32 Let them exalt him also ‘in the con- 
regation of the people, and praise him 
in the assembly of the elders. 

33 He 'turneth rivers into a wilder- 
ness, and the watersprings into dry 
ground; 34 A ™ fruitful land into 
5 barrenness, for the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein. 35 "He turneth the 
wilderness into a standing water, and 
dry ground into watersprings. 36 And 

_there he maketh ° the hungry to dwell, 
that they may prepare a city for habita- 
tion, 37 And sow the ficlds, and 
plant vineyards, which may yield fruits 
Of inerease. 38 ’ He blesseth them also, 
See 

ke Psa. 22, 92, 95; 111. 1.—Z 1 Kings 17. 1, 7.— 
m Gen. 13, 10; 1! 3; 19. 25. Heb. saliness. 
—_ Psa. 114. 8; Isaiah 41. 18.—o Psa. 146. 75 
Luke 1, 53.——p Gen. 13. 2; 17. 16, 20.——g Exod, 
1. 7. 2 Kings 10. 32.—s Job 12. 21, 24. 





32. People.... elders—Both united 
in the same congregation in worship, 
the elders leading, and the people, at 
feast, responding Amen. The word 
rendered “assembly ” is better under- 
stood of seat, as it is elsewhere. 1 Sam. 
lix, 18, 25; Job xxix, 7. The elders 
sat apart from the people in the con- 
greyation. 

33-42. These verses comprehend the 
last t vo strophes, the first ending with 
verse 38, and the latter with verse 42. 
The whole comprises a description of 
what God ean do in his sovereign grace 
and judgment with a nation. Their 
depression and exaltation proceed alike 
from him. Verses 33, 34 are a descrip- 
tion of the land of Judah after the 
desolating wars and conquests of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, answering to Jeremiah’s 
vision of the country at the same date. 
Jer. iv, 20, 23. Verses 35-38 are a 
reversed view after the return of the 
exiles and the appearance of their first 
harvest, when the land responded to 
tillage, and (tod’s blessing had returned 
upon the husbandman. 

39. Again, they are minished— 
The abruptness of the transition ob- 
secures the sense; but it seems more 
natural to understand the subject of 
the verb to be the same as in verse 38, 
and to translate: Yet they became few 
and bowed down; a sudden return to 
the condition of Israel as given io 
verses 3-6. 
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so that they ‘are multiplied greatly; 
and suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 
39 Again, they are ‘minished and 
brought low through oppression, afflic- 
tion, and sorrow. 40 * He poureth con- 
tempt upon princes, aud causeth them 
to wander in the ¢wilderness, where 
| there ig no way. 41 ' Yet setteth he the 
poor on high ‘from atilietion, and 
Ymaketh him families like a flock. 
42 *'The righteous shall see 2, and re- 
joiee: aud all “iniquity shall stop her 
‘nouth. 43 * Whoso és wise, and will 
observe these things, even they shall 
understand the lovingkindness of the 
Loxp. me 
hee 
6 Or, void place.—+t1 Sam. 2. 8; Psa. 118. 
7, 8—1 Or, «fter,——v Psalin. 78. 52.—v Job 
22. 58, 10.—w Job 5. 16; Psalm 


19; Psa, 52. 65 
63. 11; Prov. 10, 11; Rom. 3. 19.— Psa, 64. 93 


Jer. 9. 12; Hosea 14, 2% : 








40. No way—No prepared road; a 
quotation from Job xii, 21, 24, 

4]. Like a flock—Meaning numer- 
ous and merry. See Job xxi, ll. 

42. This verse is quoted from Job 
xxii, 19; v, 16. Iniquity shall stop 
her mouth—Shall cease to reproach 
and revile, God’s favour to the righte- 
ous being so evident. See Psalin 
Ixxxvi, 17. 

43. This is the conclusion of the 
whole. Whoso is wise, and will 
observe these things—That is, who- 
soever observes that God rewards and 
punishes the moral good or evil of 
men’s actions, shaping his life accord- 
ingly; and that penitence, prayer, and 
praise become all men: such shall ex- 
perience the lovingkindness of the 
Lord. 


PSALM OVIII. 


This psalm is composed of parts of - 
two others. Verses 1-5 are borrowed 
from Psalm lvii, 7-11, and verses 6-13 
from Psalm Ix, 5-12. The variation is 
so inconsiderable that it is difficult to 
perceive the motive of such a poet 
as David in thus borrowing from him- 
self; hence some have supposed the 
psalm was thus constructed by a later 
hand, on the return of the Babylonian 
exiles, or in the time of the Maccabees 
on some occasion of trouble with 
Edom and Philistia. But this is wholly 
| improbable; if for no other reason, be- 
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cause the writer everywhere speaks in 
his own person—a purely Davidic trait. 
The psalm before us speaks a more 
hopeful language, a calmer trust, than 
Psalm lx, and might have been pre- 
pared in its present form by David 
Jater in the same general occasion, 
when his affairs had taken a more 
hopeful aspect. It would have been 
but natural for him, in such a ease, to 
prefix to its material and military form 
the language of his own heart under a 
former trial not less severe. Thus, 
after Joab had fought the first battle 
in the “ Valley of Salt ’_—the southern 
el-Ghor, (see on title of Psalm 1x,)— 
‘let us suppose Abishai (see 2 Sam. 
vill, 13; 1 Chron. xviii, 12) to have 
followed with a more decisive victory 
further south, in the same great valley, 
(here called el-Arabah,) by which he 








great glory of Petra.” But whether 
the army of Abishai could have safely 
entered into it is doubtful. The Sik is 
about a mile and a hall in length, from 
twelve to forty-five feet wide, walled 
in by cliffs from eighty to two hundred 
and fifty feet high, Dr. James Strong 
thinks an army ‘would doubtless at- 
tack Petra on the north or south, enter- 
ing from the Arabah up Wady Abizad, 
and so coming down the more gentle 


| deciivities in the direction of Mount 


Hor, or else by the extension of the 
Petra valley north.” The diffienliy of 
approach occasioned tie anxious cry 
of verse 10. On the city of Selah, see 
note on Psalm Ix, 9. For a literal idea ~ 
of the strength and pride of Edom seq 
Jer. xJix, 6, and Obadiah verses 3, 4. 
On the hypothesis above given, the 
fall of the city being now certain, we 











obtained command of the 





























































































































mountain passes leading to 
















































































































































































Selah, (Petra,) the capital, 








































































































from the west; or, finding 

































































































































































these impracticable, he 



































































































































might pass up the Ghoeyr, 






























































the wide plain which cuts 
the eastern mountains about 
thirty miles south of the 
Dead Sea, between Djebel 
(mountains) on the north, 
and Djebel Shera, the 
Edomitish mountains, on 
the sonth, and march south 
along the great road from 
Shobak to Akabah on the 
summits of the mountains, 
which, says Robinson, “are 
without precipices;” “a 
road,” says Burckhardt, 
‘“‘tolerably good, and might 
easily be rendered practica- 
ble even for artillery.” This 
would have led them to the 
vicinity of Petra on the east. 
Or, diverging eastward be- 
fore reaching Petra, they 
would have come to Hljy 
at Ain Mousa, which com- 











































































































































































































manded the entrance of the 
famousSik, or gorge, the only 
approach to the city for caravans from 
the east; “the most magnificent,” says 
Stanley, ‘‘beyond all doubt, which I 
have ever beheld; unquestionably the 








Tun Sm—Prrra. 
might properly date Psalm eviii at the 
victory of Abishai, and Psalm Ix after 
the battle of Joab. The reader is re- 
ferred to the notes on Psalm Ivii and. 


PSALM CVIIL 


PSALM CVIII. 
A Song or Psalm of David. 


O 2GOD, my heart is fixed; I will 
sing and give praise, even with my 
lory. 2° Awake, psaltery and harp: 
id myself will awake early. 31 will 
2 ae thee, O Lorp, among the peo- 
ple: and I will sing praises unto thee 
among the nations. 4 For thy mercy 
is great aboye the heavens: and thy 
truth reacheth unto the clouds. 5 “Be 
thou exalted, O God, above the heav- 
ens: and thy glo.y above all the earth ; 
6 © That thy beloved may be delivered: 
save with thy right hand, and answer 
me. 7 God hath spoken in his ‘ holi- 
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I will rejoice, 1 will divide She- 

and mete out the valley of Suc- 
eoth. 8 Gilead is mine; Manasseh is 
mine; Ephraim also és the strength of 
mine head; *Judah is my lawgiver ; 
9 Moab is my washpot; over Kdom 
will I cast out my shoe; over Philistia 
will I triumph. 

10 ®Who will bring me into the strong 
city? who will lead me into Edom ¢. 
11 Wilé not thou, O God, who hast 
east us off? and wilt not thou, O God, 
g° forth with our hosts? 12 Give us 

elp from trouble: for ' vain is the hel 
of man. - 13 * Through God we shall 
do valiantly : for he i is that shall tread 
down our enemies. 


Ness 5 
chem, 





a@Psa, 57. 7.——? Psalm 57, 8-11.—e Zeph. 3. 
14, 20.—1 Or, skies. —d Psalm 57. 4 C— 
é Psa, 60. 5. 





lx for the two parts of the present 
‘psalm. We shall here notice only a 
few variations from the originals. 

1. Even with my glory—Or, Yea, 
my glory; that is, in my proper rank 
and renown as king and conqueror. 
‘David rouses all his powers of person 
and office to the delightful duty of 
praise. In Psalm lvii, 8, it is joined to 
the imperative, * Awake up, my glory.” 
In Gen. xlix, 6, “glory,” or honour, is 
used as a synonyme of soul, but gener- 
ally of rank, honour, as Psalms iv, 2; 
vii, 5. 

3. Lord—Jehovah ; in Psalm lvii, 9, 
Pant (Adonah,) Lord. 


5. Above the heavens—For unto 
the heavens. Psalm lvii, 10. 

9. Over Philistia will I triumph 
—The declarative, here, instead of the 
imperative, as Psalm Ix, 8. Here the 
psalmist confidently predicts that he will 
shout as a victor over Philistia; there, 
he calls upon Philistia to break out in 
the cry of a captive. See note there. 


PSALM CIX. 


This has been called, by way of 
eminence, the “Imprecatory Psalm,” 
and ou that account has been a stum- 
bling block to not a few. It has been 
supposed to conflict with the spirit of 
the New Testament, and of all trne 
piety. On the other hand, it appears 
in the sacred canon in-lyrical form, for 
public use in worship, and is assigned 


f Amos 4. 2.—g Gen. 49. 10.—A/A Psalm 60, 9. 
FG Job 9. 133 16, 2; Isa. 2. 22; Jer. 17. 5, 8.— 
k Psa, 60. 12. 
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to the chief musician for performance. 
It must, therefore, contain truth, and 
harmonize in spirit with an. accepta- 
ble worship of God. Like all inspired 
Scripture, its tendency, even though of 
a warning tone, must be edifying. We 
must accept the psalm in this charac- 
ter or reject it altogether, as we must 
all other psalms containing similar ex- 
pressions. 

The error which has misled so many 
comes from supposing the psalmist to 
be actuated by personal feelings of 
revenge upon his enemies. But this 
contradicts both the psalm itself, the 
ethics of the Old and New Testaments, 
and the known character of David. 
In the psalm, (verses 1, 30,) David pro- 
fesses “praise” to God for the un- 
swers which he expects to these pe- 
titions. In verse 4 he gives himself 
wholly to prayer, expecting help from 
God only. In verses 26, 27, he pro- 
fesses to have laid the matter so com- 
pletely before God, submitting it to his 
will and method of redress, that when 
it should be accomplished even .his 
enemies should know that “ the Lord 
had doneit.” In verse 31 he wishes the 
moral result to be a public conviction 
that God shall stand at the right hand 
of the poor, to save him from them 
that would condemn his soul.” These 
sentiments cannot harmonize with 
feelings of private revenge, but belong 
to the loftiest conceptions of the char- 
acter of God, and of what is due to 
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PSALM CIX, 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
OLD “not thy peace, O God- of 
my praise; 2 For the mouth of 
the wicked and the ! mouth of the de- 
ceitful 2are opened against me: they 
have spoken against me with a lying 
tongue, 3 They compassed me about 


also with words of hatred; and fought 
against me ? without a cause. 4 For 
my love they are my adversaries: but — 
I give myself unto prayer. 5 And*they — 
have rewarded me evil for good, and 
hatred for my love. , 
6 Set thou a wicked man over him: 
and let * Satan stand at his right hand, 





a Psalm 83, 1.—1 Heb. mouth of deceit, 
2 Heb. have opened themselves. 


b Psa. 35.7; 69.43 John 15.25.—c Psa. 35. 7, 12; 
. 20.-—d Zech. 3.1.— 8? Or, an adversary. 





public law, human rights, and moral 
government. From verse 6 to the 
end the psalm is typically predictive. 
‘The quotations of the apostle and of 
Christ, (Matthew xxvi, 24; Acts i, 20,) 
decide this point. As the probable oc- 
easion of the psalm is found in 1 Sam. 
xxii, 18, the execrated person is, his- 
torically, Doeg; prophetically, Judas 
Iscariot, The plurality of enemies 
refers to the conspirators against 
David and against Christ, from which 


one is selected as the representative of 


all. ‘‘The persecution of David was 
a sin, also, against the Christ in him; 
and because Christ is in David, the 
outbursts of the Old Testament wrath- 
fil spirit take the prophetic form; so 
that this psalm, like Psalms xxii and 
Ixix, is a typically prophetic psalm, 
inasmuch as the utterance of the type 
concerning himself is carried by the 
spirit of prophecy beyond himself.” 
—Delitzsch. According to this view, 
in so far as the psalm applies to Christ 
and his perseeutors, especially the be- 
trayer, David speaks in the person of 
Christ, This is just reasoning, and ap- 
plies to Psa. Ixix, and all other typical- 
ly predictive psalms as well. 

1. Hold not thy peace—Be not a 
silent witness of my wrongs. God of 
my praise—Taken in the genitive, for 
the object of ‘my praise,” the funda- 
mental passage is Deut, x, 21. Compare 
Jer. xvii, 14. But the Septuagint and 
Vulgate read the whole line, “O God, 
pass not over my praise in silence.” 
Do not omit to speak in my praise 
while others slander me. This would 
aecord with verse 2, but the former is 
to be preferred. 

3. Compassed. . .fought—Military 
terms; enemies surrounded and fouzh: 
him with the words of falsehood and 
hatred. These were their weapons 











and their policy of war. Without 


a cause—lIn the absence of all just _ 


ground of hostility they could deal in 
nothing but falsehood. Compare, in 
the Messianic sense of the psalm, 
Matt. xxvi, 59. its. 

4, 5. For my love — Instead of 
‘‘my love,” or instead of returning 
love for “my love,” they are my ad- 
versaries. And so, verse 5. This 
‘rewarding evil for good and hatred 
for love” is the purest diabolism. 
Verses 3-5 set firth the true moral 
relation of David to his enemics, both 
as to past conduct and present feel- 
ings, and have an essential bearing 
on the import and true spirit of the 
psalm. It is impossible to construe 
the psalm in the spirit of personal 
hate or vindictiveness. But the higher 
application is to Christ. and his perse- 
cutors. But I give myself unto 
prayer—Literally, But J prayer; that 
is, “ But Lam wholly prayer.’ —Furst. 
I use no other means of vindication or 
defence. The form is intensive, as in 
Psalm exx, 7, ‘I peace *—I am whol- 
ly given to peace. The hatred of the 
psalmist’s foes*is not of to-day or of 
yesterday, but of old, and of years 
past.’’— Canon Cook. 

6. Set thou a wicked man over 
him— Cause a wicked man to be ap- 
pointed over him; that is, as a judge, 
as the next member and verse 7 show. 
The verb is in Hiphil imperative, gram- 
matically the proper form of prayer. 
All other verbs in the psalm, which 
are rendered optatively (‘‘let”) in our 
Mnglish version, (according to the 
rule that in a connected discourse the 


. te ok 


first verb in the series fixes the char- 


acter of those which follow,) are in the 
future—the predictive or declarative 
tense—und should be so translated, as 
in the following notes. Whatever 


a 


— jedgment. 
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sense the verbs should take, the trans- 
lation should conform to the original. 
The special sense belongs to the prov- 
ince of commentary, not to that of 
translation. 
- The Hebrew imperative is used va- 
riously to express a command, a prayer 
or entreaty, a wurning, a prophecy, or 
promise. When used in the first or 
the third person it takes the form of 
the future tense of some one of the 
conjugations, the Hebrew having no 
other mode, in such cases, of express- 
ing the imperative. This future form is 
marked by a slight grammatical pecu- 
liarity. In each particular instance 
the connexion and the known facts in 
the case must determine which of the 
several senses of which it is suscep- 
_tible is to be adopted. But in each 
and every case the imperative dis- 
covers itself by the tone of absolute- 
ness, of certainty and authority, which 
gives assurance that the thing denoted 
will come to pass according to the 
moral conditions expressed or implied. 
The great error of many, in the inter- 
pretation of this psalm, is in limiting 
the so-called imprecatory verbs too 
rigidly to the sense of request, or wish, 
as if they proceeded from a vindictive 
feeling. There is no rule in Hebrew, 
however, to justify or allow this as a 
necessary grammatical construction ; 
and the ethics of Holy Scripture, and 
the facts of David’s history, absolutely 
forbid it. The verbs in question, 
therefore, must have a future predic- 
tive sense, to be construed as warn- 
ings, like beacon fires lighted up along 
the way of the wicked to deter them 
from their course; and the imperative 
tone evinces the sanction of law and 
the certainty of judgment under the 
divine moral government. This sense 
i3 not infrequent. Indeed, it is com- 
mon for imperatives in the first and 
_ third persons future to drop the prec- 
atory and take the declarative sense. 
Thus, in Isa, xxiii, 1, “ Howl, ye ships 
of Tarshish,” ete., the form is imper- 
ative, but the sense is that of predic- 
tive warning: “ Ye shall howl,” etc., 
that is, unless repentance avert the 
So in Num. xvi. 26, ‘ De- 
part from the tents,” etc. ; the verb 








is in the imperative, but the sense is 
that of entreative warning, and hence 


the particle of entreaty, (3,) is added, 


“Depart, I pray you,” etc. In Psalm 

exxviii, 5, “Thou shalt see the good of 
Jerusalem,” the original is imperative, 

“see thou the good,” etc. but the 

sense is that of predictive promise, as 

in the English version. In Psalm 

xxii, 27, ‘All the ends of the world 

shall remember and turn,’ ete., the 

form is Kal (indicative) future, and 

is a predictive promise, but the verb is 

imperative. When the imperative 

form is intended as an optative, ex- 

pressing a wish, the particle just al- 

luded to is commonly employed, as in 

Psalm vii, 9, “‘ Let the wickedness of 
the wicked come to an end; but,” 
ete. But though this is the common 

use of the particle, (to excite and 

express desire,) it is not once used 

in Psalm cix, a strong indication that 

not a wish of vengeance is intended, 

but, as we have said, a solemn warning 

predictively uttered, The verbs in 

question; therefore, should be trans- 

lated as in the original, in the future 

tense, carrying the force of the imper- 

ative, that is, an authoritative warn- 

ing under sanction of divinelaw. Let 

Satan stand at his right hand—An 

adversary, or accuser, shall stand, ete. 

The Hebrew “satan,” here, is without | 
the article, and is an appellative, not 
a proper name. It is noticeable that 
it occurs four times in this psalm ; once, 
in its verb form. Verses 4, 20, 29. 
As a proper name for the chief of the 
evil spirits, (7@ dpyovre Tov daipoviwr, 
the chief of the devils, Matthew ix, 34,) 
it occurs Jobi, 6; Zech. iii, 1, 2, et at, 
whose children David’s enemies might 
well be called. John viii, 44. The lan- 
guage of the text is forensic. In the 
Hebrew courts the judge sat, and the 
parties stood up. The accuser, or 
adversary, (plaintiff,) is here placed at 
the right hand of the accused, the 
proper place of the advocate. See 
verse 31. ‘he allusion is more fully 
carried out in Zech. iii, 1, 2, where 
the phrase “‘to resist him” is literally 
to prosecute him, to accuse him, to be his 
adversary. 
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7 When he shall be judged, let him 
4be condemned: and ‘let his prayer 
become sin. 8 Let his days be few; 
and ‘let another take his‘ ottice. 9 & Let 
his children be fatherless, and his wife 
a widow. 10 Let his children be con- 
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tinually " vagabonds, and beg: letthem _ 


seek their bread ulso out of their des- 
olate places. 11 ‘Let the extortioner 
catch all that he hath; and let the 
strangers spoil hislabour. 12 Letthere 
be none to *extend merey unto him: 





4 Heb. go out guilty, or, wicked.—e Prov. 
28.9.—/7 Acts 1.20,—5 Or, churge.—g Exod, 


22, 24. Gen, 4. 12; Isa. 16. 2.——7 Job 5. 5; 
18. 9.—& Isa, 27. 11; Luke 6, 38; James 2. 13, 





7. When he shall be judged— 
The narrative shows that it is of hu- 
man courts, not the divine tribunal, that 
David speaks. Let him be con- 
demned — Literally, He shall go out 
[from court] guilty. Let his prayer 
become sin—His prayer shall be- 
come sin; that is, when he shall plead 
innocence, aud pray against judgment 
due to guilt, it shall be counted as 
adding sin to sin. See Prov. xxviii, 9; 
Isaiah i, 15; Psalm Levi, 18. 

8. Let his days be few—His days 
shall be few. . A prediction and a warn- 
ing founded on the justice of God, by 
which “ bloody and deceitful men shall 
not live out half their days.” Psalm 
lv, 28. The verbs in this last passage 
quoted, and in the text, are in the 
g£aine conjugation and tense, and should] 
be rendered alike, in the declarative 
future, not the imperative. The full 
meaning is: “As he intended toshave 
shortened my days, so let his days be 
few.” — Hengstenberg. Let another 
take his office — Quoted verbatim 
from the Septuagint, and applied to 
Judas Iscariot, Acts i, 20. The word 
“office” means, a superior office, that of 
oversight; Greek, émtoxomn, episcope, 
English version, (Acts i, 20,) bishopric, 
See Num. i, 50; Neh. xii, 44; Jer. 
i, 10. Doeg, David’s enemy, held the 
office of overseer of Saul’s herdsmen, 
an important position, (1 Sam. xxi, 7,) 
and it would seem, also, that of a 
prime minister of his court. 1 Samuel 
xxii, 9. High in office and base in 
character, he was a fit type of the arch 
traitor who “by transgression fell.” 
Acts, 26. 

10. Continually vagabonds—He- 
brew, wandering, his sons shall wander : 
without a fixed habitation, homeless: 
the condition to which David had been 
already reduced by the treachery and 
falsehood of his enemy. The same 
word expresses David’s exilement 











(Psalm lvi, 8) and Cain’s punishment, 
(Gen. iv, 12, 14,) where, ‘for fugitive 
and vagabond,” the Septuagint have 
oTévwr Kal Tpéuwr, groaning and trem- 
ling. The parallel passage is Psalm 
lix, 11, 15, where also the same word 
occurs. The consequences of crime 
and impiety often reappear in the off- 
spring of the wicked, according to the 


declarations of Exod. xx, 5, xxxiv, 7, — 


and of this the psalmist now forewarns 
them. ‘ Every consequence of sin is 
a punishment, and every punishment 
is from the living God. And is not 
man permitted to desire that God 
should do what he really does, pro- 
vided he desires it in that sense in 
which God does it?” —Tholuck. Out 
of their desolate places— Out of” 


should here read from, that is, fur from. _ 3 


The fall of the wicked father brings 
ruin and desolation upon the house- 
hold, and from, far from, the ruins of 
a home from which they are shaken 


out, they wander up and down, and | 


ask and search for bread. See Psalm 
xxxvil, 25, A description of human 
poverty and wretchedness which has 
not a parallel. 

li. Extortioner — The lender, 
whether of money or other property 
for a pledge, especially one who takes 
oceasion of the necessity of the bor- 
rower to extort and oppress. The 
idea is that of a merciless creditor, 
See Exod. xxii, 25; Psalm Ixxxix, 22. 
Strangers spoil his labour — For- 
eigners, heathens, shall make a spoil of 
his wealth; a special dishonour to a 
Hebrew. See Deut, xxviii, 33, 61; 
Jer. v, 17. d 

12, Let there be none to extend 
mercy — There shall te none. The 
word “extend” takes the sense of 
lengthened time, as Psa, xxxvi, 10, “O 
continue,” ete, Psalm Ixxxv, 5, “ Wilt 
thou draw out,” etc. Proverbs xiii, 12, 
“Hope deferred,” ete, And the qual- 
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neither let there be any to favour his 
13 ‘Let his pos- 
terity be cut off; and in the generation 
following let their "name be blotted 


fatherless children. 


out. 14 "Let the iniquity of his fa- 
thers be remembered with the Lorp; 


and let not the sin of his mother °be 


blotted out. 15 Let them be before 


the Lorp continually, that he may ” cut 


_ off the memory of them from the earth. 


16 Because that he remembered not 





ZT Job 18. 19; Psa. 37. 28.—m Prov. 10. 7.— 
oNeh, 4, 5; Jer. 18. 23.— 


n Exodus 20. 5. 
p Job 18. 17; Psa. 34. 16. 





SS 


ity of mercy here denoted is that of 


requital—remitting the claim of a cred- 
itor—as in 2 Samuel ix, 1,3, 7; x, 2; 
- 1 Kingsii,7. The idea is, that the life 
and character of the father had been 
such as awakened no regrets at his 
downfall, and none felt obligated to 
‘requite his acts with favour, or to pro- 
long kindness to his family for the fa- 
- ther’s sake. Inthe divine constitution 
this is a penal consequence of accumu- 
lating wealth by a merciless and un- 
principled life. Prov. xxi, 13; xxviii, 8; 
James ii, 13. 

13. Posterity be cut off — The 
word “posterity” literally signifies the 
end, or future of the man, and the form 
answers to Psa. xxxvii, 38, “ The end 
of the wicked shall be cut off.” But 
the second member requires the sense 
of ‘‘ posterity,” as in the English ver- 
sion, (Septuagint, téxva avrov, their 
children,) which sense the Hebrew ad- 
mits, tlough it is of extreme rarity. 
The idea is, in one generation his 
family name shall be blotted out. Thus 
his future shall be cut off. And this 
implies also the extinction of all his 
_ hopes and plans. 

14, Iniquity of his fathers. ..the 
gin of his mother—So called because 
they wero of like character before him. 
The law forbade the transfer of pun- 
ishment due to personal sins, (Deut. 
xxiv, 16; Ezek. xviii, 20;) but where 
the wickedness of the parents repeated 
itself in the children, the punishment 
followed down also. See Exod. xx, 5. 


15. Cut off the memory of them 


—That is, the honourable memorial of 
them, as the word commonly signifies. 
Their crimes are their only memorial, 





to show mercy, but persecuted the poor 
and needy man, that he might even 
slay the * broken in heart. 17 ' As he 
loved cursing, so let it come unto him: 
as he delighted not in blessing, so let it 
be far from him, 18 As he clothed 
himself with cursing like as with his 
garment, so let it *come *into his bow- 
els like water, and like oil into his 
bones. 19 ' Let it be unto him as the 
garment which \covereth him, and for a 





q Psalm 34. 18,— r Prov. 14. 14; Ezek. 35. 6. 
——s Numbers 5. 22.—6 Heb. within him.— 
t Psa. 35. 26; 132. 18, 





as in the case of Judas Iscariot; and 
this is equal to “cutting off, blotting 
out,” or forgetting the memory of 
them. See Exodus xvii, 14; Deut. 
xxv, 19; Psalm xxxiv, 16. 

16, Because ... he remembered 
not— He remembered not to show 
mercy, and therefore God will remem- 
ber to punish his iniquity. Here be- 
gin the reasons for the foregoing judg- 
ments. The judgments predicted or 
invoked should always be considered 
in connexion with the assigned moral 
causes. Persecuted the poor and 
needy man—The description is of one — 
afflicted—in straits and broken hearted 


—his enemy eagerly pursuing to slay 


him. Such are the special objects of 
divine pity and care. Psalm xxxiv, 
6, 18. 

17. As he loved cursing, so let it 
come unto him —Hebrew, And he 
loved cursing, and it came to him; and 
so the second member, ‘‘and he de- 
lighted not in blessing, and it was 
far from him.” He not only cwrsed— 
devoted to destructiou—the object of 
lis hatred, but he “loved cursing,” 
“ clothed himself with it,” In the un- 
erring judgments of God his anathemas 
returned upou his own head. Psa. vii, 
Dy) LG; 

18. Into his bowels—Hebrew, his 
inward parts; penetrating like oil his 
whole beiug. It is an advance upon 
the figure of clothing—garment—as an 
outside covering, in the previous mem- 
ber. The allusion is to the waters of 


jealousy, (Numbers v, 22,) “ And this: 


water that causeth the curse shall go 
into thy bowels.” 
19. Continually — This garment 
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girdle wherewith he is girded continu- 
ally, 20 Letthis be the reward of mine 
adversaries from the Lorp, and of them 
that speak evilagainst my soul. 21 But 
do thou for me, O Gop the Lord, for 
thy name’s sake: because thy mercy 4s 
good deliver thou me. 22 For I am 
"poor and needy, and my heart is 
wounded within me. 23 I am gone 
*like the shadow when it declineth: I 
am tossed up and down as the locust. 
24 My “knees are weak through fast- 
ing; and my flesh faileth of fatness. 








wu Ver. 16; Job 6, 4; Isa. 53. 3.-—» Psa. 102. 11; 
144. 4.—vw Heb. 12. 12. a Psa. 22. 6, 7. 
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25 I became also *a reproach unto 
them: when they looked upon me ¥ they 
shaked their heads. 

26 Help me, O Lorp my God: oh 
save me according to thy mercy: 
27 *That they may know that this is 
thy hand; that thou, Lorn, hast done 
it. 28 *Let them curse, but bless 
thou: when they arise, let them be 
ashamed ; but let "thy servant rejoice. 
29 °Let mine adversaries be clothed 
with shame; and let them cover then- 
selves with their own confusion, as with 








y Matt. 27. 39.—z Job 37. 7.—a 2 Sam. 16. 
11, 12, — Isa. 65. 14. Psa. 35. 26; 132, 18. 





and girdle are to be worn perpetually, 
not to be interfhitted, or laid off, as 
witli common apparel. 

20. Let this be the reward—Lit- 
erally, this is the work, or wages, of my 
adversaries, The word signifies both 
work and wages, or reward, as Lev. 
xix, 13; Prov. x, 16. 

21. But do thou for me, O God 
—The phrase is peculiar. The object 
of the verb is not expressed. The 
psalmist does not specify what he 
would have done, but leaves all to 
God, with the revereut and qualifying 
words ‘for thy name’s sake.’ Simi- 
lar forms elsewhere occur, as Psalm 
exix, 124; Jer. xiv, 7. 

22. I am poor and needy — A 
plaintive confession, often made, and 
always urged as the counterpart of 
exclusive hope in God. My heart is 
wounded—Pierced as with a sword, 
So the word, Ezekiel xxxii, 26. The 
adjective almost always has this sense, 
as Lam. fi, 12. In this pathetic strain 
the psalmist tells his misery and suffer- 
ing in the three verses following. 

23. Gone like the shadow—Like 
a disappearing evening shadow, till its 
form and outline are lost in the dark- 
ness. Iam tossed up and down— 
Iam shaken out. J have been violent- 
ly cast out of home and country, 
So Exod. xiv, 27, ‘The Lord shook off 
[margin] the Evyptians.” Neh. v, 13, 
So God shake out every man from his 
house.” As the locust—An allusion 
to their being tossed up and down by 
violent winds. Thus Morier: ‘On 
looking up we perceived an immense 
cloud, here and there semi-transparent, 
in other parts quite black, that spread 








itself'all over the sky, and at intervals 
shadowed the sun. This we svon 





found to be locusts, whole swarms of — 


them falling about us; but their pas- 
sage was but momentary, for afresh 
wind from the southwest, which had 
brought them to us. so completely 
drove them forward that not a vestige 
of them was seen two hours.after.” 

24. Fasting—‘“The word is never 
used of that want of eating which pro- 
ceeds from want of appetite, but al- 
ways of the exercise of penitence, as 
practised by men when overwhelmed, 
or when threatened, with severe suf- 
fering.” — Hengstenberg. 

25, Shaked their heads—Wagged 
their heads as a tuken of scorn and in- 
sult. See Psa. xxii, 7; xliv, 14; Lam, 
li, 15; 2 Kings xix, 21. 

27. That this is thy hand—Here 
again appears the pious end songht in 
all the psalmist’s prayers for help, or 
against his enemies. Both his suffer- 
ings and his deliverances were provi- 
dential, and this he wished might be 
made to appear, for his own and the 
divine vindication. 

28. Let them curse, but bless 
thou—Hebrew,’ They will curse and 
thow wilt bless. “The idea is, though 
they curse thou wilt bless, as 2 S m. 
xvi, 12, “It may be the Lord will 
requite me good for his cursing.” 
When they 
tile purposes. 

29. Clothed...cover...mantle— 
These several words are for intensity, 
denoting complete covering from head 


to foot. The “ mantle” yn, me’ eel, ) 


is to be taken as the outer tunic of — 


* 


arise—Namely, for hos- | 
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a mantle. 30 I will greatly praise the 
Lorp with ay mouth; yea, ‘1 will praise 
him among the multitude. 31 For ‘he 
shall stand at the right hand of the 
poor, to save him 7 from those that con- 
demn his soul. 
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PSALM CX. 
A Psalm of David. 


fd Na ®TLorp said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou at my right hand, until I 


make thine enemies thy footstool. 





d@ Psalm 35. 18: 111, 1.—e Psalm 16, 8; 73. 23: 
410, 5; 121. 5.7 Hebrew, from the judges of 
his soul. 


a Matt, 22. 44; Mark 12. 36; Luke 20. 42; Acts 
9, 34; 1 Cor. 15. 25; Heb. 1. 138; 1 Peter 3, 22; 
Psa. 45. 6,7. 











the-orientals, reaching from the neck 
to the ankles, and was the most com- 
plete covering for the whole body of 
any one article of dress. The dress 
itself is shame and confusion. 
30. I will greatly praise — As 
the answer of the psalmist’s prayers 
and the fulfilment of his forewarning 
predictions wouli be to him a signal 
deliverance as well as a vindication of 
righteous principles. so his praise for 
the same would be rendered greatly. ex- 
ceedingly, with all his might. This 
shows that the spirit and example of 
this psalm are in harmony with the 
mind of God, and hence with the es- 
sential ethics both of the law and of 
the gospel. 

31. For he shall stand at the 
right hand of the poor—The °D, 


(for, because,) is here most emphatic. 
This is the sum and object of all that 
is sought or desired in the psalm, and 
this is the reason for his “ oreatly 
praising the Lord.” Because “he shall 
stand at the right hand of the poor, 
to save.” Sce verse 16. The “right 
hand” was the place of the advocate 
and defender. See on verse 6, and 
Psalms exlii, $; xvi, 8. 
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This ig one of the most highly Mes- 
sianie prophecies in the Psalter. It 
was so admitted by the Jews them- 
selves, (see on verse 1;) is universally 
‘go allowed by Christians; and is more 
frequently quoted in the New Testa- 
ment than any other equal portion of 
the Psalms. See notes. In language 
suited to Old Testament times the au- 
thor directly affirms that concerning 


“Christ which was in advance of all’ 


type or prophecy hitherto revealed. 
The. subject of the psalm is Messiah in 
‘hir three-fold character of king, ¢on- 








queror, and priest. No “Hebrew mon- 
arch, either in his person or dynasty, 
embodied all these functions. We 
cannot, therefore, look to Hebrew liis- 
tory for any personage foreshadowing 
this complex character, while to the 
Aaronic priesthood it was totally for-— 
eign and repugnant. The idea is new, 
and one of direct revelation. In an 
early date of Hebrew history, how- 
ever, we find the kingly and priestly 
character united in the mysterious per- 
son of Melchizedek, (Gen. xiv, 18,) 
who now for the first time is brought 
forth as the type of Christ, but, being 
in advance of the Mosaie cultus, is re- 
served to be explained only in tho 
New Testament. Hebrews vi, 20; vii, 
1-10. Bold ag the production stands 
in the foreground of prophecy, it must 
have a historic occasion, the traces of 
which must not be lost sight of in the 
interpretation, aud none woul seem 
so fitting as the events of 2 Sam. vii, 
asa supplement to Psalm ii. 

1. The Lord said unto my Lord 
—Jehovah said to Adonee, or, the oracle 
of Jehovah to Adonee. This is the 
usual formula for announcing an oracle, 
“ Jehovah said.” or, ‘thus saith the 
Lord.” Jehovah speaks to Adon, 
whom David calls Lord, the Lord, or 
my Lord, that is, Christ. This is clear 
from Jewish and Christian commenta- 
tors, but above all by the frequent 
and important quotations of the New 
Testament. ‘In later Jewish writings 
nearly every verse of the psalm is 
quoted as referring to the Messiah. In 
the Talmud it is said: ‘God placed © 
King Messiah at his right hand, ac- 
cording to Psalm ex, 2,’ ete, In the 
Midrash Tehillim, on the same- passage 
it ig waid, ‘God spake tlius to Mes- 
siah.’ In the same Midrash, on Psalm 
xviii, 24, we read, ‘R. Judah, in the 
vane xt “ayo, the son of Chanina, 
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2 The Loazp shall send the rod of thy 





says: In the age to come [that is, 
the Messianic dispensation,] will the 
Holy One (blessed be He) set the Mes- 
siah at his right hand, as it is written 
in Psalm ex, and Abraham on his left.’ 
In the book Zohar it is said, ‘The 
higher degree spake unto the lower, 
Sit thou on my right haud.’ And 
again, ‘The righteous (Jacob) spake 
to the Messiah, the son of Joseph, 
Sit thou at my right hand.’ According 
to the same authority, R. Simeon ex- 
plains the words ‘Jehovah said unto 
my Lord,’ of the union of the Jews 
aud the heathen in one kingdom by 
the Messiah. R. Saadis Gaon, com- 
menting on Dan. vii, 13, writes: ‘This 
is the Messiah our Righteousness, as it 
is written in Psslm ex, Jehovah said 
unto my Lord,’” ete. ete—Perowne. 
That the Jews of our Saviour’s time, 
admitted the application of this pas- 
sage to Christ is proved from his 
quotation of it, (Matt. xxii, 41-45,) 
where the whole weight of the argu- 
ment depended on their admitting 
and believing the legitimacy of such 
application, the only question keing 
whether Jesus was the Christ. In 
using the suffix form, Adonee, my 
Lord, (which is the form in which 
the Septuagint and our Saviour, To 
Kvpiw pov, use the passage,) David 
clearly distinguishes himself from 
Messiah, whom he causes to stand 
forth in his person and Lordship in 
clear objective vision, which is in 
advance of the phraseology of Psalm 
ii, 7, ‘Jehovah hath said to me,” ete. 
The same view is strongly carried out 
in Mark xii, 35-37; Acts ii, 34, 35. 
Sit thou at my right hand — The 
place of honour and power, next in 
rank to the king, and sharing the 
government as viceroy. See 1 Kings 
i, 19; Matt. xx, 21, and compare Hph. 
i, 20; Colos. iii, 1. Thine enemies 
thy footstool—Quoted and applied to 
Christ, 1 Cor. xv, 25; Heb. i, 13; x, 13. 
The phrase occurs in various forms, 
and always denotes absolute and ab- 
ject submission. See Joshua x, 24; 
1 Kings v, 3: Psalms xviii, 40; xlvii, 3. 
Tt must be remembered, that mal- 











strength out of Zion: rule thou in the — 





ing his foes his “footstool” is not a 
phrase that denotes conversion and — 
reconciliation, The language applics 
only to incorrigible enemies. The 
particle until points not only to their 
ultimate forced submission, or subjuga 
tion, but to a turning point, an era of 
consummation in the mediatorial gov — 
ernment, as in Acts ii, 35; iii, 21: — 
1 Cor. xv, 24-26, where see notes. 

2. The Lord shall send—Jehovah 
shall send, not Adonah. It declares 
what Jehovah will do through Ado-— 
nah, or what Adonah or Messiah shall 
do in Jehovah’s name. Rod of thy 
strength — The sceptre of Messiah, 
representing the strength and sov« 
ereignty of Jehovah’s government. 
Out of Zion—The Church, tlie seat 
both of theocratic and Messianic 
dominion. Here the gospel wss 
planted, and from hence it was sprea¢ 
abroad among the nations. Luke xxiv, — 
46, 47; Acts ii. The Jews referred 
this verse to Messiah. ‘‘ According te — 
Bereshith Rabba, on Gen. xxxviii, 18 
the sceptre of the kingdom which the ~ 
Lord sends out of Zion is the King 
Messiah, of whom Isaiah (xi, 1,) speaks 
‘There shall go forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse.’ So according to Bam-— 
midbar Rabba, ‘the rod of Aaron is 
preserved that it may be in the hand- 
of King Messiah, which is the mean: 
ing of the rod of strength.’ "—Perowne — 
Rule thou—Have thou dominion. 
The address is to Adouah, Christ, and 
the imperative form of the verh, 
whether uttered by Jehovah or as # 
prediction of the psalmist, expresses 
the certain investiture of divine gov’ 
ernment in Christ, as in Psalms ij, 
7, 8, 12; lxxii, 8. In the midst ov 
thine enemies—Christ’s willing peo 
ple are not associated in one compact 
nationality, or commonwealth, defined” 
by geographical limits, but dispersed — 
throughout the world and intermixed” 
with the enemies of the cross. Still 
he maintains his Church amidst the 
hostile nations, ruling the latter with | 
a rod of iron, as in Psalms ii, 7, 8, 127 
Ixxii, 8. . 

3. In this verse the King Messiaa 
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midst of thine enemies. 3 > Thy peo- 
“ple shwll be willing in the day of thy 
power, ‘in the beauties of holiness 





6 Judges 5. 2.—c¢ Psalm 95. 9.—1 Or, more 
than the womb of the morning: thow shulé 





appears as conqueror, preparing for 
war, his willing people freely enhst- 
ing. While the imagery is that of 
war, it also indicates a peculiar kind 
of war: a priestly king and a holy 
warfare, as 2 Cor. x, 4; Rey. xix, 
11-21. Thy people shall b= will- 
ing—Literally, Try people willingnesses, 
that is, abundantly willing, the plural 
for intensity. But it is better to give 
the sacrificial turn to the word, and 
translate thy people are freewill offerings, 
as tiie same word is often rendered in 
the law. Lev. xxii, 18, 21, 23; Num. 
xxix, 39; Deut. xii, 6, 17. The fun- 
damental idea of the ‘ freewill offer- 
ing” was its perfect voluntariness, as 
it might have been omitted without 
any sin or violation of duty. See Exo. 
xxxv, 29; xxxvi, 3; Ezra i, 4. Here 
the people spontaneously offer them- 
selves for the war, as in Judges v, 2, 9, 
2 Chron. xvii, 16, and as opposed toa 


drafted or hireling soldiery. Day of | 


thy power—Day of thy host, or army. 
The language is strictly military, and the 
idea is, that on the muster day of Mes- 
siah’s army the people will enroll them- 
selves with alacrity. This would be 
evidence of their faith and love, and an 
omen of victory. Popularly and wide- 
ly this text has been quoted as if it 
read, ‘Thy people shall be made will- 
ing in the day of thy power,” and ap- 
plied to prove that by an irresistible 
grace men would be made willing to 
repent and submit, when the special 
day or time of God for manifesting his 
saving power to them should arrive. 
A perversion of language and the laws 
of interpretation which falls below the 
dignity of criticism. In the beauties 
of holiness—The reference is to the 
‘dress and, appearance of the army. 


S373, (hadrey,) plural, translated beau- 


ties, has the sense of ornaments, honour, 
excellence, and may apply to apparel, 
-as in Isa. lxiii, 1. The army appears 
in rich and ornamental dress. But the 
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'1 from the womb of the morning: thou 
: hast the dew of thy youth. 4 The Lorp 
hath sworn, and ¢ will not repent, * Thou 





' have, ete. —d Num. 23. 19.—e Heb. 5. 6; 6. 20; 
7. 17, 21; Zech. 6. 13. 





moral sense prevails here. Compare 
the army dress of “fine linen, clean 
and white,” (Rev. xix, 14,) and see note 
on Psa. xevi, 9. From the womb of 
the morning—The Septuagint and 
Vulgate read, “I have begotten thee 
from the womb before the morning 
star,” as if Jehovah thus declared the 
eternal generation of the Son of God. 
Bur, though this would be a true doc- 
'trine, it does not arive from the He- 
brew toxt, which, agreeably with tho 
counexion, gives the clanse as part of 
the description of Messiah’s army. 
The “womb of the morning” is a 
poetical phrase for the earliest dawn, 
which gives birth to the day. And 
such should be the freshness, vigour, 
and zeal of this army, like the morning 
issuing from the earliest dawn. Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth—Literal- 
ly, Zo thee [is| the dew of thy young men; 
for the word must here be taken con- 
cretely for young men, as in Eccles. 
xi, 9, 10, and not abstractly for the 
period of youth. See also its primi- 
tive form, ((ten. iv, 23,) applied to Joseph 
when he was seventeen years old. 
Gen. xlii, 22. In the texts the multi- 
tude of enlistments in the army of 
this priest-king is the point of the 
metaphor. So Mendelssolim: “In the 
days of thy battle thy young men are 
unto thee as dew from the womb of 
the morni:g.” That this eariy dew, 
which is more copious in the Kast 
than with us, denoted great numbers, 
is seen in 2 Sam. xvii, 11, 12. Such 
should be the gathering of converts 
through the publication of the gospel. 

4. This contains the grand central 
revelation of this psalm, the doctrine 
of the union of priest and king in him 
whom David calls, (verse 1,) “my Lord.” 
The Lord hath sworn — Jehovah 
| hath sworn. A solemn introduction to 
‘the glorious oracle about to be uttered. 
Will not repent—Will not alter his 
purpose or change his mind. In some 
things, made conditional from the be- 

O. T. 
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art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek. 5 The Lord ‘at thy 
right hand shall strike through kings 





F Psa. 16. 2.—g Psa. 2. 5, 12; Rom. 2.5; 
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tin the day of his wrath. 6 He shall 


judge among the heathen, he shall fill — 


the places with the dead bodies; "he 
Rey. 11. 18.—A Psa. 68. 21; Hab. 3. 13. 





ginning, he might reverse or modify his 
administration, as in Gen. vi, 6, 1 Sam. 
xv, 11, 29, Jer. xviii, 8, but this fun- 
damental plan of redemption cannot be 
reversed. ‘Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchize- 
dek—The oracle and the decree stand 
against the whole economy of Moses, 
which carefully and positively sepa- 
rated the two offices, and are in ad- 
vance of all revelation concerning Mes- 
siah hitherto given. It is the central 
doctrine and mystery of the redemptive 
‘scheme, now first announced. Melchiz- 
edek, a primitive patriarch, was both 
priest and king, (Genesis xiv, 18;) the 
type of Christ existed before tle Aaron- 
ic priesthood, as the great Prototype 
did atitsclose. The whole isexplained 

-and enforced by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, chapter vii, 
where see notes. For ever—He- 
brew, To eternity. The subject de- 
mands the fullest import of the word. 

’ After the order, means according to 
the rank, or grade, of which Melchize- 
dek is the type, in contrast with the 
order of Aaron. 

5. The military figure is here re- 
sumed, and continued to the end. The 
Lord at thy right hand—Hebrew, 
Adonah at thy right hand, that is, 
Adonah, here denoting Christ, at the 
right hand of Jehovah, as in verse 1, 
which see. Strike through kings— 
The dominion of the king, Christ, is 
not merely over individuals, as such, 
but over all offices and ranks of earth- 
ly power, so that wherever power cen- 
tres, there the dominion of Christ must 
be confessed; or, the issue being taken 
and submission refused, the rod of 
judement will “ strike throngh ” them. 
Wicked governments, in all ages, have 
been the seats and fountain heads of 
corruption and violence in the earth. 
Day of his wrath—Christ is not 
only mediator, but judge. H's gospel 
is not only a word of mercy, but a rule 
of judgment. John xii, 48. 











purpose to enforce law, and this is not. 
foreign to the functions of his merciful 
mission. See Psalm ii, 12; Revelation 
vi, 16, 17. 

6. He shall judge—Sce on verse 5. 
Fill the places with the dead 
bodies—Tliis may be considered as a 
simple carrying out of the fignre, to — 
give it symmetry and completeness, not 
to be applied literally. The gospel, 
indeed, makes no provision for civil © 
war, or physical resistance, for its own 
propagation, but disclaims and forbids 
both. Yet, as physical resistance of 
the gospel, on the part of human gov- 
ernments, involves the natural rights 
of conscience and of human liberty, 
such oppression must originate wars, 
wherein, in a secondary sense, the 
issue will lie between the oppressors 
and the oppressed, but, in a higher — 
sense, between the kingdom and gov-. — 
ernment of Christ and the wicked per- © 
secutors of his cause. Sueh wars are — 
a conflict between right and wrong, ~ 
truth and error, Christ and the hostile — 
powers of the earth; and they are the 
last appeal for justice on the part of ~ 
the oppressed, against ‘those which 
destroy the earth.” In such cases — 
Christ is the arbiter, who will cause 
wars to turn to the interests of human- 
ity and the breaking down of obstacles 
to his kingdom. See Rey. xi, 17, 18; 
xix, 11-21. Heads over many 
countries—Same as “kings,” verse 5, — 
where the word rendered strike through, — 
is the same as wound here. The He- 
brew for head is singular, and the 
clause might be rendered “The chief — 
of the great, or wide, earth,” applying — 
it to Satan. But such a rendering, 
though it formerly found favour, could 
not be sustained from the Old Testa- 
ment standpoint. We should take it 
collectively for kings and heads of 
governments, or better, perhaps, with — 
Bishop Alexander, for antichrist, “the — 
head of a dark confederacy of evil, 


< 


¥ 
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Hisanger | which shall not be shattered until the — 


is only the expression of his judicial | last dread struggle,” 


t 
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shall wound the heads over 2? many PSALM CXI. 
countries. 7% +He shall drink of the RAISE?! ye the Lorv. #*I will 


brook in the way: *therefore shall he 


lift up the head. 


20r, great,— i Judges 7. 5, 6. ——é Isaiah 
53, 12. 


7. He shall drink of the brook 
in the way—The reader must trans- 
fer himself to ancient times. A great 
battle has been fought, the dead bodies 
cover the field, and the victor is pur- 
suing the enemy. Exhausted and 
faint he refreshes himself by a hasty 
but cooling drink from a brook, and 
with new vigour resumes the pursuit. 
A figure founded in forms of war, but 
illustrating the resolute aud unfailing 
spirit of our all-conquering King in the 
prolonged conflict with antichrist and 
antichristian systems of government. 
At length “He shall bring forth judg- 
ment unto victory.” Amen. Happy 
are the nations who submit to-his rule. 


- And happy had it been for the Jewish 


- people had they penetrated the spirit- 


ual sense of this and similar propl.ecies, 
and accepted ‘“ the kingdom of heaven ”’ 
when preached to them by Christ 
their King. See Rev. xix, 11-21. 


PSALM CXI. 
Psalms exi and exii bear a singular 


_ resemblance in their formal structure. 


t 


They are both alphabetic, each line, 
reckoning the “hallelujah” as the 
title, beginning with a new letter of 
the ‘alphabet serially, and thus each 
engrossing tle entire Hebrew alphabet. 
In botl:, also, each verse has two lines, 
excepting the first and the last two, 
which have three. But these artificial 
marks have no exegetical importance, 
further than to corroborate the princi- 
ple of parallelism in [ebrew poetry. 
This is also the first of another series 
of hallelujah psalms, (Psalms exi-exiii; 
exv—cxvil,) which begin or end with 
“Praise ye Jah.” The psalm be- 
fore us extols Jehovah, while the fol- 


lowing one speaks the praise of the 


righteous man. Thus Psa. exi, 3-5, 9, 
speaks of. the righteousness, grace, 
and faithfulness of Jehovah, while the 
same qualities are ascribed to the 


righteous man in Psalm exii, 3, 4, 7, 8. 


praise the Lorp with my whole 
heart, in. the assembly of the upright, 





1 Heb. roeecealer PN —d Psalm 38, 18, 89. 5; 
107. 82; 109.30; 149. 1. . 





Thus God and godliness are set forth 
in unity, and these two psalms are 
but two parts of oue whole. In Psalm 
exi, the works of God constitute the 
theme. They are great, honourable, 
wonderful, mighty, merciful, righteous, 
faithful. His plans are deep and com- 
prehensive, and tle lapse of time abates 
nothing of his fidelity to that ever- 
lasting covenant he has made with his 
people. Specially has he wrought 
out a ‘redemption for his people,” 
(verses 6, 9,) which now opens. fresh 
fountains of joy and cause of praise 
and hope. The covenant which ap- 
peared broken and cast away now ap- 
pears confirmed and renewed by the 
very judgments which had darkened 
the nation’s hopes. The Asaphic and 
post-exilic style and tone of the psalm 
must be also considered. We must 
refer it to the time of the return of the 
exiles. 

1. Praise ye the Lord—This be- 
longs to the title of the psalm, as is 
clearly. shown by the alphabetical 
numbering of the lines, beginning with 
the next sentence. In the assembly 
—ZIn the select, or confidential, circle. In 
this sense the word rendered ‘‘assem- 
bly” is often used. Upright — 
“ Straightforward; a title given. to the 
true Israel from the days of Balaam 
downwards.”—Alexander. See Num. 
xxiii, 10. The word Jeshurun, which 
occurs four times in the Seripture as a 
poetical name of Israel, is a diminutive 
from the same root. ( Yashar, upright,) 
signifying the good or upright little people. 
See on Deut. xxxii, 15; xxxiii,5, 26; Isa. 
xliv, 2. Congregation—The collec- 
tive multitude of the people. A dis- 
tinction seems here drawn between the 
select number of the upright, or true 
Israel, and the nation at large. See 
Romans ix, 6. If the two terms are 
taken as synonymous, then the term 
“upright” could apply to the “ con- 
gregation”’ only as their profession. 
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and in the congregation. 2 >The 
works of the Lorp are great, ‘sought 
out of all them that have pleasure there- 
in. 3 His work is “honourable and 
glorious: and his Sy ee endur- 
eth forever. 4 He hath made his won- 
derful works to be remembered: * the 
Lorp és gracious and full of compassion. 
5 Ie hath given 2‘ meat unto them that 


fear him: he willever be mindful of his _ 


covenant. 6 He hath showed his peo- 
ple the power of his works, that he may 
give them the heritage of the heathen. 
7 The works of his hands are ® verity 
and judgment; »all his commandments 
aresure. 8 > They %stand fast for ever 
and ever, and are *done in truth and 
uprightness. 





b Job, chaps. 38-41; Psa. 92.5; 159,14; Rev. 15. 3. 
—< Psa. 143. 5.—d Psa. 145. 4, 5, 10.—e Psa. 
$6.5; 103. 8.2 Heb. 7/'ey.—7 Matt. 6. 26, 33. 

9. Works of the Lord—Tiiis is the 
theme of the psalm, and might include 
all God’s works in nature, providence, 
moral government, and redeniption ; 
but the psalm celebrates specially 
his moral acts in government and re- 
demption, particularly that wonderful 
chain of providences by which his peo- 
ple had been saved and his covenant 
confirmed. Sought out— D ligently 
studied, searched into; and which are, 
by implication, excellent and satisfying 
to the earnest inquirer who is attracted 
by their merit and takes delight in their 
teachings: but they must be studied 
not only for doctrine and history, but 
for practical living. 

3. Honourable and glorious—Two 
words of nearly the same import, often 
occurring together and applied to God 
and to kings, as Psalms xxi, 5, xlv, 
3, xevi, 6, civ, 1, where they express 
whatever is excellent in quality or 
grand in appearance, associated with 
royal dignity. The works of God rank 
with his own eternal nature, and fitly 
show forth his character and will, and 
man’s only path to hononr, immortal- 
ity, and eternal life. Psa. xix: exlv, 10. 

4, To be remembered-— Literally, 
He made a memorial for his wondrous 
works. Thus feasts, fasts, and other 
institutions were monumental signs, 
appointed to keep in remembrance 
his doings. Num. xvi, 4; Josh. iv. 6, 7 

5. He hath given meat—Thie word 
“meat” commonly signifies prey, 
booty, but should here be understood 
of ordinary food, as in Proy. xxxi, 15; 
Mal. iii, 10. The passage is parallel 
to Psa. xxxiv, 9. The first hemistich 
is the fruit and evidence of the truth 
of the second, Because he is mindful 








of his covenant, therefore lie giveth j 








g Rev.15.3. —/r Psa.19.7, —# Isa. 40.8; Matt, 
5. 18.—3 Heb. are estublished.—k Psa, 19.9; 
Rev, 15, 3. 1 Matt. 1. 21; Luke 1. 68. 


language indicates that the people had 








9 'He sent redemption | 


\ 


recently emerged from want and pen- — 


ury to plentifulness. See on Psalm 
evii, 4-7. The sustentation of an 
overburdened population in Palestine 
(commonly estimated at 6,000,000 in 
prosperous times, within an area of 
about 12,000 square miles, or about one 
third of that of the State of New York.) 
was always a wonder, and called forth 
many specific lawsand humane cu- toms. 

6. He hath showed his people— 
He has not only declared his ability 
to do, but has publicly manifested 
the power of his works by the great 
salvation he has actually wrought out 
for his people. This is God’s method 
in all ages. Thus ‘‘experience work- 
eth hope through tribulation.” Rom. 
vy, 4; Psalms xx, 6; xli, 11. Give 
them the heritage of the heathen 
—This was notably done in the times 
of Moses and Joshua, and in a degree 
searcely less illustrious by the return 
of the exiles and the reestablishment 


of the nation by Ezra, Zerubbabel, and: 


Nehemiah, under the decrees of Cyrus, 
(Ezra i, 1-4:) of Darius. (Ezra vi;) and 
of Artaxerxes, (Nehemiah ii.) 

i. Verity and judgment—Truth 
and absolute administrative justice. 
All his commandments are sure— 
That is, they are true, established. The 
words “sure” and “ verity” in the 
preceding line are from a common 
root, the one being affirmed of the 
“works” of God, the other of his 
‘“ precepts.” 

8. They stand fast for ever and 
ever—Literally, They [both his works 


and his commandments, verse 7, } a7e €s- 


tablished from eternity to eternity. The 


idea of duration must here be taken in _ 


its widest sense. 


food''to those who fear him. The| 9. He sent redemption—It is bet- 
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unto his people: he hath commanded 
his covenant for ever: “holy and rever- 
end is hisname. 10 "The fear of the 
Lorp is the beginning of wisdom: 4a 
; ope understanding have all they 5 that 
do his commandments ¢ his praise endur- 
eth for ever. 


PSALM CXIL. 
RAISE! ye the Lorp. * Blessed 





és the man ¢hat feareth the Lorp, that 
> delighteth greatly in his command- 
ments. 2 ‘Ilis seed shall be mighty 
upon earth: the generation of the up- 
right shall be blessed. 3 ¢ Wealth 
and riches shadl be in his house: and 
his righteousness endureth for ever. 
4 © Unto the upright there ariseth light 
in the darkness: eg és gracious, and 
full of compassion, cdl righteous. 





m Luke 1. 49. n Deut, 4. 6; Job 28, 28; 
Proverbs 1. 7; 9. 10; Ecclesiastes 12. 13. — 
40r, good succéss, Proverbs 3. 4. od Hebrew, 
that do them. 





1 Heb. Hallelujah.—a Psa. 128, 1.—l Psa. 
119. 16, 35, 47, 70, 143.—e Psalm 25. 133.87. 263 
Le ae Matt, 6. 33.—e Job 11, 17; Psaly 





ter to understand this of a recent ‘“re- 
_demption,” as that from Babylon, rather 
than that of Israel from Egypt. He 
hath commanded his covenant— 
That is, he hath established, made firm, 
his covenant, which he made first with 
Abraham, and again with the body of 
the Israelites at Sinai. 

10. The beginning of wisdom— 
Not only in the sense of order of time, 
but also as chief or firstin dignity. See 


a: . . 
_ “Prov. i, 7, iv, 7, where the same word, 


“beginning,” occurs. Understanding 
“must here be taken in its ethical sense 
of wisdom, prudence, discretion; which 
was always looked upon as the gilt of 
God and the guaranty of success and 
happiness. Job xxviii, 28; Prov. xiii, 
15. His praise endureth—Whose 
praise? Some suppose the praise of 
the wise man, who keeps the command- 
ments, is meant, as in Psa. exii. But 
Jehovah in his works is the theme of 
the psalm, and the pronoun more prop- 
erly refers to “Lord” in the first 
‘member of the verse, to whom all 
praise is due. 


PSALM CXII. 


As Psalm exi spoke the praises of 
Jehovah in all his works, so this de- 
clares the blessedness of the man who 
truly fears and obeys God. In the 
former, God is praised; in the latter, 
the godly man. The twoare pairs. The 
same artificial structure characterizes 
both. See more in introductory note 

of Psalm cxi. 

The Vulgate inserts in the title “of 
the returning of Haggii and Zecha- 
riah,” which ig not in the Hebrew, but 
may have been founded on some tra- 
dition that it was composed, or at least 
used, on occasiou of the return of the 





exiles, to encourage the people to the 
continual service of God. 

The argument is simple. The right- 
eous man is blessed in his posterity, 
(verse 2;) in his wealth, (verse 3 ;) in 
being supported in trouble, (verse 4;) 
in the discreet management of his af- 
fairs, (verse 5;) in the establishment 
and perpetuity of his works, (verse 6 ;) 
in courage and confidence in persecu- 
tion, (verses 7, 8;) in his unswerving 
rectitude and charity, (verse 9;) in the 
perishing of the envious wicked who 
seek his ruin, (verse 10.) As a eulo- 
gium upon the faithful keeping of the 
law, the psalm is to be compared with 
Psalms i and xv. 

1. Blessed is the man that fear- 
eth the Lord—This is the theme of 
the psalm. On fearing ‘‘ the Lord,” see 
on Psalm exi, 10. Delighteth greatly 
—Is not only obedient in form, or from 
sense of duty, but from strong affection, 
supreme delight. Psalm i, 2, This 
pleasure in God’s commands is what 
prompts the truly pious soul to their 
study and observance. Psalm exi, 2. 

2. His seed shall be mighty upon 
earth—A characteristic blessing of 
the covenant, (Genesis xiii, 15, 16, 
xy, 18, xvii, 8,) and the characteristic 
passion of the Hebrew people. The 
Greek reading of the last clause of 
Num. xxiii, 10, is, ‘‘ And let my seed be 
like his seed.” ‘‘ Mighty,” in the text, 
is not to be taken in the sense of heroic, 
warlike, as often, but in the sense of 
powerful — having dominion. swaying 
the forces of society, and this is God’s 
purpose in regard to his true Church. 

3. His righteousness—This same 
is ascribed to Jehovah, Psalm exi, 3. 
It is here reproduced in the holy man. 

4, Light in the darkness—A fig- 
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5 ‘A good man showeth favour, and 
rate he will guide his affairs 
®with 2discretion. 6 Surely "he shall 
not be mov ed for ever: ‘the righteous 
shall be in everlasting remembrance, 
7 “He shall not be afraid of evil tid- 
ings: bis ‘heart is fixed, ™ trusting in 
the Lorp. 8 His heart 2s established, 
"he shall not be afraid, until he ° see 


his desire upon his enemies. 
hath dispersed, he hath given to the 
poor; ‘his righteousness endureth 
for ever; ‘his horn shall be exalted 
with honour. 10 *The wicked shall 
see it, and be grieved; the shall 
gnash with his “teeth, “and "melt 
away: ‘the desire of the wicked shall 
perish. 





gree 87. 26; Luke 6, 35,—g Eph, 5. 15; Col. 
4, 2 Heb. * judgment, ——/ Psalm 15, 5.— 
a Prov, 10. 7.——-& Prov. 1. oy — Psa, 57. 7.— 
m Psalm tid. 10,—v7 Prov. 1. 38. 








urative expression for health, and hap- 
piness in adversity. See verse 7, and 
compure Isaiah Ix, 2;. Psalm xevii, 11; 
Rom. viii, 28. Gracious, and full of 
compassion — The terms are repro- 
duced from verse 4 of the previous 
psalm, where they apply to God. Thus 
godliness is the reflected image of God. 
In the Hebrew of Exodus xxxiy, 6, 
exactly the same words are rendered 
“gracious and merciful,” where they are 
descriptive of the character of God. 
Compassion to the poor and needy, the 
sinful and unworthy, prompting to a 
charitable service and distribution of 
benefits, is honourable to God and his 
religion. James i, 27. The idea is 
more fully brought out in the first line 
of the next verse. 

5. He will guide his affairs with 
discretion— He will sustain his matters 
in judgment. The word “discretion,” 
here, is commonly taken for judgment, 
in the judicial sense, and seems to de- 
note that the plans and purposes of 
the good man, if called up for legal in- 
vestigation, shall be sustained. They 
not only pass the ordeal of public 
opinion but of legal scrutiny. Hence 
neither law nor moral sentiment shall 
overthrow them. The thought is con- 
tinued in the first line of the next verse. 
See on Proverbs x, 9; Daniel vi, 4, 5. 

6. He shall not be moved—His 
conduct being just and true, his works 
are wrought in God, and cannot be over- 
thrown. Psalm x¢,17. Everlasting 
remembrance — See Proverbs x, 7. 


nbiy, (‘olam,) “ everlasting,” here and 


in the previous hemistich, must be 
taken in its sense of unlimited dura- 
tion, the nature of the subject requir- 
ing its while to “remembrance” must 





0 Psalm 59. 10; 


g Deut. 24. 13; . 75. s 
Luke 13, 23. t Psa. 37. 12,—w Psalm 48, 7, 8. 


—t Prov. 10. 28; 11. 7. 














be attached the implied or ad-significa- 
tion of blessedness as the object or 
design, according to the idiomatic use 
of the word. . 

{. Eyvil tidings — Scandalous or 
hurtful reports, or rumours of public 
alarm, (on which see Jer. li, 46, Ezek. 
vii, 26,) from which even a righteous 
man cannot always be exempt in such 
a world as this. But he is not afraid, 
because his acts and plans are founded 
in justice, truth, and prudence. “The 
epithets ‘established,’ ‘trusting,’ ‘up- 
held,’ are all strikingly descriptive of 
the true attitude of faith, as that which 
leans upon, and is supported by, God.” 
—Perowne. See Isaiah xxvi, 3. 

8. His enemies—His persecutors. 

9. He hath dispersed—tThis scat- 
tering (see Prov. xi, 24) is explained by 


9°He 


‘ 


his “ giving to the poor,” by all deeds . 


of kindness and good will. See on 
verses 4, 5. Flor ever—See Psalm 
exi, 9, where the same is ascribed to 
God's faithfulness. 


10. The spirit of the world toward. 


Christ and his Church is well set forth 
in this verse. Grieved—Properly, 
enraged. Gnash with his teeth— 
Expressive of a transport of impotent 
rage. See Psalms xxxv, 16; xxxvii, 
12; Acts vii, 54. Melt away—Their 
combinations dissolve, their adherents 
lessen, and their hear ts grow faint and 
feeble, as they behold the futility of 
all their schemes, and remember that 
God and public sentiment are against 
them. Psalm Ixviii, 2. The desire 
of the wicked shall perish—In He- 
brew psycliology this simply means 
the desire shall not be gratified. While 
the desire or passion itself remains— 
namely, the envy, jealousy, hatred, 


| rage, toward God and his holy people— 


aa PSALM CXIII. 





we PSALM CXIII. 

RAISE! ye the Lorv. * Praise, O 

ye servants of the Lorn, praise the 
name of the Lorp. 2 ° Blessed be the 
name of the Lorp from this time forth 
and for evermore. 3 ‘From the rising 
of the sun unto the going down of the 
same the Lorv’s name is to be praised. 
pias ae Sy 


1 Webrew, Mullelujah.—a Psalm 135. 1.— 
d Daniel 2. 20.—e Isaiah 59. 19; Mal. 1. 11— 
d Psalm $7.9; 99. 2. 
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4 The Lorp is “high above all nations, 
and © his glory above the heavens. 

5 ‘Who és like unto the Lorp our 
God, who ?dwelleth on high, 6 * Who 
humbleth himself to behold the things 
that ure in heaven, and in the earth! 
7 * He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth the needy out of the 








¢ Psa.’8. |. Psa. 89, 6.—2 Ileb. ewalteth 
himself £0 dwel/.—g Psa. 11. 4; 138. 6; Isaiah 
57. 15, 1 Sam. 2. 8; Psa, 107. 41. ae 











the gratification is precluded. As the 
thirsty man, when water is taken 
away, becomes a prey to his appetite, 
so these perish in the defeat and dis- 
appointment of their malice, which 
naw returns upon the soul and he- 
comes a fire that is unquenchable. 
See Proverbs x, 28; xi, T. 


PSALM CXIIL. 

This psalm is the first of the Hullel, 
or Praise Psalms, embracing Psalms 
exiii-cxviii, and selected to be sung at 
the three great festivals of the Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. The 
word means praise, and, excepting 
Psalm exv and exviii, the hallel psalms 
begin or end with hallelujah! for which 
Psalm exviii substitutes yadah, or the 
thanksyiving form, verses 1, 29. Iu 
distinction ‘from the hallel. “Psalm 
exxxvi, with its ‘For his mercy en- 
dureth for ever,’ repeated twenty-six 
times, bears the name of the Great 
Hallel.’—Dlitzsch. 

The divisions of the psalm before us 
are simple. The psalm is an invitation 
to praise Jehovah: first, for his glory 
and majesty. (verses 4, 5:) secondly, 
for his condescending goodness, which 
delights in raising the lowly to honour 
and happiness, (verses 6-9.) For the 
probable occasion see the notes. 

1. Servants of the Lord—The call 
is upon Israel, the professed servants 
-of Jehovah, wherever residing. Those 
only who know God are prepared for 
this act of praise, and the whole psalm 
indicates that the most marked conde- 
scension of Jehovah toward his people, 
even the poorest and vilest, had been 

recently and freshly experienced. The 

verse is similar to Psalm exxxv, 1, ex- 
cept a slight transposition of words, and 
is more emphatic. 


2. From this time forth—From 
now unto eternity.. The from now sup- 
poses an urgent cavse for a uew form 
aud measure of praise, as if it should 
mark a new date of national piety and 
experience, and well accords with the 
state of the newly returned exiles. See 
Psalms exv, 18; exxi, 8; cexxxi, 3. 

3. From the rising of the sun— 
The rising and going down of the sun 
are not here simple notations of time, 
as if he would say, All the day long, 
but are to be takeu geograpnically for 
extreme east and west, or the world 
over. See Psalm ciii, 12; Mal. i, 11. 
The Lord’s name is tc be praised 
—Or, Let the name of JSchovul be 
praised. 

4. The Lord is high—God is not 
only above the nations, but above the 
heavens; that is, above every thing 
that exists. This stitement stands 
alike against polytheism and panthe- 
ism. He is a personal God—over all, 
and ruling all, 

5. Who dwelleth on high—Liter- 
ally, who maketh high to sit; that is, 
wuo exalteth his throne, for the sitting 
is that of a king for judgment. 

6. Who humbleth himself to be- 
hold—Better, who makcth low to see. 
He maketh himself low (condescends) 
to see the things which are in heaven 
andearth. Here is the distinguishing 
glory of God. He that is above all 
creatures, all finite existence, takes 
personal notice of all things, however 
minute, in heaven and earth. This is 
the central thought of the psalm. 

1. He raiseth up the poor—In 
verse 6 God’s universal notice of all 
things in heaven and earth is extolled ; 
here the moral and beneficent character 
of this omniscient scanning of the uni- 
verse is brought out, His eye is upon 
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dunghill; 8 That he may ‘ set him with | 
vrinces, even with the princes of his peo- 
ple. 9'*He maketh the barren woman 
$ to keep house, and to bea joyful moth- 
er of children. Praise ye the Lorp. 





t Job 36, 7.—A 1 Sam, 2.5; Psalm 68, 6; Isa. 
5s. 1; Gal. 4, 27,.—3 Heb, to dwe'l ina house. 


PSALM CXIV. 
HEN #*lIsrael went out of Egypt, 
the house of Jacob ° from a peo- 
le of strange language; 2 ‘Judah was 
iis sanctuary, and Israel his dominion, 





@ Exod, 13, 3.—b Psa. 81. 5.——c Exod. 6, 7; 
19. 6; 25. 8; 29. 45,46; Deut. 27. 9, 








the poor, but it is the humble poor 
that is specially denoted here. See 
Psalm exxxviii, 6; Isa. lvli, 15. Verses 
7 and 8 are quoted from the words of 
Hannah, (1 Sam. ii, 8,) and employed 
by Mary i in her Magnijicat, (Luke i, 52,) 
and imply not only that Jehovah: is a 
God of condescending pity and love, 
but of judgment also. He putteth down 
as well as lifteth up. Dunghill—Tlie 
word denotes a receptacle for all soris 
of dirt, offal, and rubbish. It is here 
figuratively used for a state of abject 
humiliation. ‘In Syria and Palestine 
the man who is shut out from society 
lies upon the dunghill, or leap of ashes, 
by day, calling upon the passers by for 
alms; and by night hides himself in 
the ashes that have been warmed by 
the sun.”— Delitzsch. 

9. Barren woman to keep house 
—Properly, to dwell, or abide, in the 
house. The allusion is to the uncertain 
continuance of the barren wife in the 
family, owing to the capricious tyranny 
of the hushand, under the wretched 
system of domestic life in Asia. Chil- 
dren are a natural bond of sympathy 
between husband and wife, and the 
language ig expressive of a happy and 
prosperous condition of domestic and 
social life. The same figure occurs 
Psalm Ixviii, 6. The text is to be 
taken figuratively to signify, that as 
the barren wife is restored to favour, 
and the family life made happy, when 
the reproach of barrenness is removed, 
so God had now restored and estab- 
lished lis people in joy and prosperity 
See the figure applied to the Church, 
Ge liv, 1. Verses 7-9 seem to 

ve a historic pointing. Had not 
God recently raised Israel from 
the ‘“dunghill” to honour? Had not 
the families and family life of the nation 
been recently restored? The infinite 
condescension of God in thus remem- 
bering their low estate is the theme of 
the psalm. It is a companion piece to 





Psalm exiv, and savors of the fresh joy 
of the returned exiles from Babylon. 


PSALM CXIV. 
This brief psalm is justly considered 


|as one of the most beautiful, graphic, 
and animated of the historical poems. ~ 


It passes rapidly over the exodus, the 
wilderness life. and the great miracle 
at Jordan. Little is left for comment, 
its language, metaphors, and allnsions 
being transparent. The apostrophe of 
verses 5, 6 is bold, and lends to the 
poem a somewhat dramatie character. 
The tone and spirit of the psalm are 
triumphant, indicating an occasion of 
general joy, while the retrospection 


identifies it with the later period of the \s 


Hebrew lyrics. 
are four, and clearly marked, each con- 
taining two verses of two lines each. 
The first, (verses 1, 2,) refer to the 
exodus, and the honour conferred on 
the holy nation; the second, (verses 
3, 4,) the two great miracles of the 
Red Sea and Jordan, which opened 
and closed the wanderings, with a 
glance at Sinai; the third, (verses 5, 6,) 
an apostrophe to the terrified sea and 
mountains; the fourth, (verses 7, 8.) a 
eall wpon the world to tremble before 
Jehovah. 

1. Strange language—A foreign 
and unintelligible language. See Psalm 
Ixxxi, 5. The word oceurs nowhere 
else in the Old Testament, and the sug- 
gestionis, that there could be no natural 
bond between Israel and a people of a 
strange dialect; and th’s barbarity of 
language not unfrequently became an 
occasion of enmity. It was plain 
enough that it was out of the divine 
order that Israel should dwell among 
such a people, (see Deut. xxviii, 49; 
Isa. xxviii, 11; xxxiii, 19,) except for 
punishment. Jeremiah v, 15. On the 


strangeness of the dialect of Egypt te 


the Hebrews see Genesis xlii, 23. 


The strophic divisions - 


2. Judah was his sanctuary— — 


s 
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-3 *The sea saw tt, and fled: ‘Jordan 


quaked greatly.” 


was driven back. 4 ‘The mountains 


skipped like rams, and the little hills 
like lambs. 

5 © What ailed thee, O thou séa, that 
thou fleddest? thou Jordan, that thou 
wast driven back? 6 Ye mountains, 





d Exod, 14. 21; Psa. 77. 16,—e Josh, 3. 13, 16. 
— Psa. 29. 6; 68, 16; Hab. 3. 6.—_9 Hab. 3. & 
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that ye skipped like rams ; and ye little 
hills; like lambs? 7 ® Tremble, thou 
earth, at the presence of the Lord, at 
the presence of the God of Jacob; 
8 } Which turned the rock into a stand- 
ing water, the flint into a fountain of 
waters. 





hk Job 9, 6; 2%. 11; Isa, 60.1, 35 Jer, 5, 22,— 
i Exod, 17, 6; Num, 20, 11; Psa. 107, 35, 





Thatis, after the departure of Israel from 
Egypt, “Judah” became * his sanc- 
tuary.” The author certainly belonged 
to a late period, when the rivalry of 


- Ephraim had yielded to the power of 


Judah; and Jerusalem, then belonging 
to the kingdom of Judah, became. in 
the eyes of the nation, the holy city. 
The pronoun “his” refers to God, 
though the name is suppressed - till 
verse 7—a peculiarity of the psalm. 

3. The sea. . .Jordan—“ The divid- 
ing of the sea opens, and the dividing 
of the Jordan closes, the journey 
through the desert to Canaan.” —De- 
litzsch. Between these points are 
grouped rapidly the wonders cele- 
brated in the psalm. 

4, Mountains skipped—That is, 
Horeb and Sinai moved to and fro. 


The word rendered skip, here, indicates 


a hasty, undulating motion, a coming 
and retiring. as from fright. In Exod. 
xix, 18 it is said, ‘The whole mount 
See the same figure, 
Psalm xxix. 6; Hab. iii, 8. The phe- 
nomenon is that of a violent earth- 
quake. — 

5. O thou sea—The apostrophe is 
bold and beautiful. For other speci- 
mens of this figure see Deut. xxxii, 1; 
2 Samuel i, 21. 

1. Tremble, thou earth—" Trem- 
ble,” here, answer's to skip in verses 
4, 6, and is more literal. The psalmist 
advances to the imperative mode of 
address, commanding the whole earth 
to tremble at the presence of the 
Lord...of the God of Jacob, in his 
exalted majesty and power. 

8. The flint into a fountain— 
“Pint” is parallel to rock in the pre- 
ceding line, and means no more than 
hard rock, as Deut. viii, 15; xxxii, 13. 
The Septuagint has it sharp rock, as if 
it were acrag. Fountain of waters 
—Corresponds to standing water, 











— 


both iudicating a permanent and abun- 
dant supply. It refers, probably, to the 
rock Horeb, where the miraculous 
supply of water continued nearly a 
year. See notes on Psa. lxxviii, 15, 16. 


PSALM CXV. 

This, which the Septuagint, Vulgate, 
Syriac and other versions join with 
the preceding psalm as one, is of such 
distinct style and theme as to establish 
its individuality, and determine its 
separate occasion. “Ttisa supplicatory 
song, with a hopeful prospect before 
it2’—Delitzsch. A sharp issue had been 
taken between God and the idols of 
the nations, (verse 2,) which, while in 
its beginning it seemed to imperil the 
Hebrew nation, in its result discovered 
the emptiness and impotence of idola- 
try. A great and recent deliverance 
had been wrought, (verse 12,) wholly 
without hnman cause or merit, solely 
by the interposition of God. Verse 1. 
Yet an instrumentality of some sort 
had been employed, in which the 
priesthood had been brought into sin- 
gular prominence, as appears from the 
special notices of them, verses 10, 12. 
Compare the parallel passage, (Psalm 
exxxv, 19, 20,) where ‘‘ the house of. 
Levi” is added to that of Aaron. The 
prominence given to the vanity of idols, 
and the taunting challenge of idol- 
worshippers, (mentioned verse 2,) do 
not comport with the circumstances of 
the deliverance from Babylon, for that 
was not the result of an immediate 
public issue between the true God and 
idols. Cyrus was not an idolater, at 
Jeast not in the sense described in this 
psalm, and the Hebrew people were 
not in reproach and contempt after the 
death of Belshazzar (Daniel v, 30,) and 
hefore the decree of Cyrus. Ezra i, 4. 
The psalm better hetits the time of 
Sennacherib, but still more aptly the 
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PSALM CXYV. 
\ OT * unto us, O LorD, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory, 
for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake, 
2 Wherefore should the heathen say, 





>Where is now their God? 3 © But our 


old, 


God is in the heavens: he hath done — 


whatsoever he hath pleased. 
4 *Their idols are silver and 


the work of men’s hands. 5 They have < 





a See Isa, 48, 11; Ezek, 36, 32.—D Psalm 43. 
8,10; 79. 10; Joel 2, 17. 
invasion of the Arabians in Jehosha- 
phat’s reign. 2 Chron. xx. In this 
the issue was made distinctly between 
God and the idolatrous invaders; the 
victory was achieved without a battle, 
through prayer and the religious pre- 
sentation of the people headed by the 
priests and the Levitical choristers. 
Verses 19, 21. 

The psalin has the artistic structure 
of an antiphony. The whole band of 
the Levite singers are supposed to 
have chanted verses 1-8. Then a solo 
by the precentor, who chants the first 
line of verses 9-11 severally, the chorus 
responding in the second line, thus: 

Precentor— O Israel, trust thou in 
the Lord.” 

Chorus —*‘He is their help and 
their shield,” ete. 

Then follow verses 12, 13, surg by. 
the laity, who are answered by the 
full choir of tle Levites in verses 14-18. 
The reader will compare the psalm, 
with this reference to the priesthood, 
with 2 Chron. xx, 18-22. Delitzsch 
says: “It isa prayer of Israel for God’s 
aid, probably in the presence of an ex- 
pedition against heathen enemies;” but 
it is an exhortation to trust in Jehovah 
as well—a strengthening themselves in 
him—as if the victory were yet pend- 
ing, though promissory and certain. 

The strophie divisions are five. 
Verses 1, 2, are a call npon Jehovah 
to interfere for his name’s sake, and 
help them against their enemies; verses 
3-8 present a contemptuous delinea- 
tion of the vanity of idols; verses 
9-11 are an exhortation to trust Jeho- 
vah; verses 12-14 contain an ex- 
pression of confidence and a confession 
of help already given; verses 15-18 
are a double blessing pronounced 
upon Israel, and upon the name of 
Jehovah for his supreme majesty and 
lis condescending interference to save 
them from death. The whole closing 
with a hallelujah, 





¢1 Chron. 16. 26; Psa. 135, 6; Daniel 4. 35, 
Deut. 4. 28; Psa, 185. 15-17; Jer. 10.3, _ 





1, Not unto us—Not to us the. 


glory, nor for our sakes. The repe 
tition of this is for emphasis, showing 
how thoroughly the nation disclaimed 
any desert or merit as the ground of 


their prayer for help. The “glory”. 


was wholly ihe Lord’s. For thy 
mercy, and for thy truth’s sake 
—Two distinguishing attributes dis- 
played in redemption, (John i, 7,) for 


the vindication of which God is now — 


called to interfere. ; 
2. Where is now their God— 


This was the common taunt and chal-— 


lenge of the heathen whenever Israel 
fell into their hands, or they were 
flushed with expectation of a victory; 
Psalms xlii, 3, 10; Ixxix, 10; Joel 
ii, 17: and this placed the issne direct- 
ly between Jehovah and the idols. 
No reproach of the heathen ever 
stung the Hebrew heart like this. 

3. But cur God is in the heavens 
—A fine retort. Our God is not re- 
presented by images of gold, silver, and 
wood, but is invisible, dwelling in the 
heavens; he hath done whatso- 
ever he. ..pleased. : 

4. Their idols are silver and gold 
—The contrast still appears hetween 
“our God” and “tlieir idols.” 
idols of the heathen are pretended 
images or representations of deities, 


who, upon the consecration of the 


The 


images, are supposed to take up their — 


dwelling in them, and to act through 
them. The image itself was considered 
as a help to the mind, through the 


senses, to ascend to the divinities. But 


the. vulgar mind has always omitted 


this distinction, and paid sacred hon-. 


ours to the image. The Romish 
Church has borrowed its system of 
image worship from the heathen, de- 
fending it upon the same principle, but 
has succeeded no better than they in 


rescuing the mind from depraved and 


depraving conceptions of God and his 
worship. ‘ 


oer 


‘ 


‘they, but they see uot: 6 
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mouths, but they speak not: eyes have 
They have 
ears, but they hear not: noses have 
they, but they smell not: 7 They have 
hands, but they handle not: feet have 
they, but they walx not: neither speak 
they through their throat. 8 © They that 
make them are like unto them; 80 48 
every one that trusteth in them. 
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9 ‘0 Israel, trust thou in the Lorp: 
she ds their help and their shield. 10 O 
house of Aaron, trust in the Lorp: he 
is their help and their shield. 11 nye 
that fear the Lorp, trust in the Lorp: 
he is their help and their shield, 

12 The Lorp:hath been mindful of 
us: he will bless ws; he will bless the 
house of Israel; he will bless the house 





e Psa. 135. 18; Isa. 44. 9-11; Jonah 2. 8; ILab. 
2. 18, 19.——/ Psa. 118. 24; 135. 19, 20. 


g Psalm 33. 20; Proy. 30. 5.——h Acts 10. 35; 
Rev. 19. 5. Isa, 44.21; 49.1416. | 








The description of idols in verses 
4-8 is given in the sarcastic style of 
Isaiah xliv, 9-20, and developed from 
the fundamental passage, (Deut. iv, 28,) 
later on copied by the returned exiles. 
- 4, Neither speak they through 
their throat—The speaking through 
the throat seems here to be contrasted 
with speaking with the tongue. Com- 
pare Psalm xxxvy, 28. The latter was 
open, articulate speech; the former, 
low, whispering, and often inarticulate 
—a muttering. See Isa. viii, 19; lix, 3. 
The word rendered “ speak,” here, is 


-gometimes rendered meditate, (see Josh. 


i, 8, Psalm Ixxvii, 12,) because medita- 
ting is an inward speaking to one’s self, 
often accompanied with low, half in- 
articulate sounds. See on Psa. xe, 9. 
The idea of the text seems to be, that 
these idols could not make even a 
breathlike, inarticulate sound. The 
psalmist had already denied their 
power of enunciating words, or of 
speech proper, in verse 5, where an- 
other word is used. A satirical allu- 


‘sion may also be here intended to the 


custom of the heathen priests and 
necromancers of uttering their magical 
formulas in a low, guttural tone. See 
Ysaiah viii, 19. The Septuagint calls 
them, those who speak, or make a sound, 
prom the belly, yentriloquists. 

' 8 They that make them are 
like unto them—The worshipper and 
the worshipped are alike vain, impo- 
tent, corrupt. Isaiah xliv, 9-11; Jer. 
x, 5; Hab. ii, 18. The morals of the 
worshipper can never rise above his 
couceptions of the object worshipped. 
The heathen deities were deemed guil- 
ty of all the faults and vices of men, 
‘as their mythology shockingly attests, 
and the worship of them could never 
elevate men to a higher standard of 





purity. The heathen religion through, 
out is the invention of men who “ did 
not like to retain God in their knowl- 
edge,” and henee, like all man-made 
religions, it was accommodated to the 
corrupt inclinations of human nature. 

9. O Israel, trust thou in the Lord 
—From the disgusting picture of idols 
and idol worshippers, the author turns 
to Jehovah, the object of Israel's 
“trust,” “ their help and shield.” This 
change in the strain of the psalm, 
Perowne thinks, “ must unquestionably 
have been accompanied by 1 change in 
the music.” ‘The exhortation to trust, 
founded on the doctrine of Psalm 
xxxiii, 20, coutrasts with the nothing- 
ness of idols and the depraving effect 
of idol worship. Help — Coupled 
with shield, should be understood 
in the military sense of succowr. A 
threefold division of Israel is here 
given—Israel, the house of Aaron, and 
those who fear God; to which the 
“house of Levi” is added, Psa, exxxv, 20. 
Their help—That is, that of all those 
who fear God and trust him. 

11. Ye that. fear the Lord—This 
should not be applied to proselytes, as 
distinct from “Israel,” for the New 
Testament usage had not yet obtained. 
See Acts xiii, 16. Neither can we ap- 
ply it to spiritual worshippers as dis- 
tinguished from nominal Israel. Rath- 
er, with Hengstenberg, we accept it as 
a generic term for “ the whole people,” 
for they were fearers of God by pro- 
fession, and the term supplied a basis 
for the exliortation to trust God. This 
view is supported hy verse 13, and 
Psalms xxii, 23; exxxv, 20. 

12. The Lord hath been mindful 
of us—A recognition of recent victory, 
or of victory assured by some prophet 
or oracle upon which the people were 
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of Aaron. 13 «He will bless them that 
fear the Lorp, both small 1and great. 

14 The Lorp shall increase you more 
and more, you and your children. 
15 Yeare' blessed of the Lorp ™ which 
made heaven and carth. 





are the Lorp’s: but the earth hath he | 

iven to the children of men. 17" The 
nope praise not the Lorn, neither any 
that go down into silence. 18 °But 
we will bless the Lorp from this time 
forth and for evermore. Praise the 








16 The heaven, even the heavens, | Lorp, 

k Psalin 128, 1, 4 —1 ae ve —1 Genesis | 2 Psalm 6. 5; 88, 10-12; Isa. 38, 18,o Psalm 
14, 19.—m Gen. 1.1; Psa. 9 113, 2; Dan. 2. 20. 
wont to rely, as 2 Chron. xx>~14-18;| thus: The earth has God given as a 


2 Kines xix, 20-34. Here, and in verse 
13, the above three classes are again 
brought into view. 

14, A form of blessing founded on 
Deut. i, 11, and timely here, as the 
danger threatened general wasting 
and desolation. 

'15,-A form ot blessing borrowed 
from Melchizedek. Genesis xiy, 19. 

16. The heaven, even the heav- 
ens—Hebrew, Zhe heavens, the heavens 
to Jehovah ; thatis, belong to him. This 
prepares for the next utterance. The 
earth hath he given tothe children 
of men—Hebrew, Zo the children of 


Adam. DIN: Adam, here, should be 


taken aS a proper name. God, the 
possessor of all worlds, has sovereignly 
given the earth to the sons of Adam 
as their patrimony, to be used for their 
good audhis glory. It being a gift, man 
holds it subject to the will of God. 
The reference is to the original grant, 
(Gen. i, 28,) but the scope and occasion 
require the further idea of a special 
grant to nations, Or a providential 
order of their settlement and bound- 
aries. This doctrine is taught in Deut. 
xxxii, 8; Acts xvii, 26. It is also 
displayed in the settlement of nations, 
according to family ties and language, 
at the dispersion: Gena) Ong esi, 
$2. So was the dwelling of ‘Ishmael 


determined: Gen. Ny Le Scv, a a0): 
xxv, 18. So also of Edom, Moab, and 
Ammon: Deut. ii, 5, 18, 19. Hspec- 


ially had God given to Israel the land 
of Canaan, (Gen. xvii, 8,) and “when 
he divided to the nations their inheri- 
tance, when he separated [dispersed] 
the sons of Adam, he firmly established 
the bounds of the [Hebrew] people 
aceording to the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel:” Deut. xxxii, 8. The 
argument, then, of our psalrist. stands 





patrimony to the children of Adam, 
dividing it to the nations according to 
a providential order, which cannot be 
broken up but by his permission. In 
giving the nations their separate por- 
tions, he has fixed specially the bounds 
of Israel’s inheritance, and no combi- 
nations of enemies shall dispossess him. 
This view meets the connexion and 
scope of the psalm. Israel had just 
been rescued from a hostile power 
which had purposed to destroy his 
nationality and to make the land a 
spoil. 

17. The dead praise not the 
Lord—That is, they do not show 
forth God's praise upon earth, and 
among the living. If they have any 
office, to living men it is invisible, and 
cannot be recognized as a_ public 
medium before human beings for show- 
ing forth the praise of God. These 
forms of speech are simply phenome- 
nal, and are no proof that the doctrine 
of a future state is not taught in the 
Old Testament. See notes on Psalms 
vi, 5; xlix, 14-20; Ixxxviii, 10-12. 

18. From this time—See note on 
Psalm exiii, 2. 


PSALM CXYVI. 

The Chaldaisms of verses 1, 12, 19, 
(De Wette,) with other strong Aramaic” 
colouring of language, (Delitzsch,) de- 
termine the post exilic date of this 
psalm. In this critics generally agree. 
It is written as an individual experi- 
ence, but the individual represented 
the nation. From great peril and. 
suffering the author, in answer to 
prayer, is restored. Tor this his love 
is excited and his lips pour forth 
praise. His acknowledgments are 
before all the people, on a day of sac- 
rifice, at Jerusalem. The rearing of 
the great altar was the first notable 
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PSALM CXVL. 
@ LOVE the Lorp, because he hath 
heard my voiee ad my supplications, 
2 Because he hath inclined his ear un- 
to me, therefore wiil | eall upon him 
las long as I live. 
death compassed me, and the pains of 
hell 2gat hold upon me: | found trouble 





- a Psa~18. 1.—1 Heb. in my days.—2? Psa, 
18, 4-6._—2 Lleb. found me.—ce Psa. 103. 8. 


3 ° The sorrows of 
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and sorrow. 4 Then ealled I upon 
the name of the Lorp; O Lorn, I be- 
seech thee, deliver my soul. ' 

5 ©Gracious is the Lorn, and ¢right- 
cous} yea, our God is merciful. 6 The 
Lorp ‘preserveth the simple: 1 was 
brought low, and he helped me. '7 Re- 
turn unto thy *rest, O my soul; for 











d Bara. 9. 15; Neh. 9. 8; Psa. 119. 137; 144. 17, 
—e Jer. 6. 16; Matt, 11, 29. ; 





occasion of national thanksgiving atter 
the return of the exiles, (Ezra iii, 1-7,) 
which, as a date of the psalm, well suits 
the freshness of the joy of deliverance 
and of the remembered sufferings of 
the captivity. As the deliverance was 
great, so the joy and love and vows of 
fidelity are unbounded. “The psalm is 
an evidence of the truth and depth of 
the religious life in individuals after 
the return from the exile.”—Perowne. 
The Septuagint and Vulgate, without 
authority, divide this psalm into two, 
ending the first at verse 9, and insert- 
ing “hallelujah” in the title of each. 
Tn like manner, as we haye seen, they 
join ivto one Psalms exiv, exv. The 
Davidie style, which discovers itself 
throughout, only shows how strongly 
the author was impressed with the 
spirit and writings of David. The 
strophic divisions are not clearly 
marked, but may be resolved into two. 
After the introduction, (verses 1, 2,) 
the first, (verses 3-11,) describes chiefly 
the psalmist’s deliverance; the second, 
(verse 12, to the end,) his vows and 
his gratitude. ; 

1. I love the Lord—Hebrew, J 
love, because Jehovah will hear, ete. 
The object of “love” is not expressed, 

put logically determined to be He who 
answers prayer, as if the author's eye 
~ was on Deut. vi, 5. The future form of 
the verb will hear, is more comprehen- 
sive than the preterit, because it ex- 
presses now a settled confidence in God 
for all coming time, while the recent 
answer takes the past tense. 

2. Will I call upon him—Literal- 
ly, Twill call; the verb, here, as in Lgl 
love,” (verse 1,) b ing without its object 
expressed. The language is impas- 
sioned, and supposes the connexion or 
occasion to sufficiently explain it. As 
long as I live—Hebrew, Jn my days. 


ly Psalm -exvili, 5. 





Not only his life long, but as his daily 
habit. 

3. Sorrows of death — Hebrew, 
Cords of death, in allusion to the use 
of “cords,” or ropes, for leadiug ani- 
mals, binding prisoners, punishment 
by strangulation, etc., in ali which the 
idea of abject and helpless submission 
is conveyed. See 1 Kings xx, 31. 32. 
Cords of death denote that the subject 
is condemned to die, See on Psalm 
exviii, 5. The verse is a quotation 
from Psalm xviii, 4, 5. Pains of 


hell — Hebrew, straits of sheol, 7%, 


(metzar,) radically means a compressed, 
narrow place, a strait, where a fugi- 
tive is easily captured, and flguratively, 
distress. The straits of sheol had shut 
him in; a proverbial phrase for the 
environments of death. The word oc- 
curs literally Lam. i, 3, and figurative- 
In the text it is 
parallel to “cords of death,” in previ- 
ous member. 

4, Then called I—At a momont 
when my case was beyond all humin 
help. Upon the name—''A stronger 
expression than merely to call upon the 
Lord,” (Hengstenberg.) for it supposes 
the supplicant’s faith to rest assured iy 
on the historically manifested characier 
of God. 

5. Righteous. . .merciful—Riglite- 
ous in keeping his covenant, mercifil 
in making and adapting it to man. 

6. Simple—Not here such as want 
understanding (as Prov. i, 4, 22.) but 
euch as are of pure, unmixed, guileless 
hearts, to whom the promise is always 
due, (Psalm xix, 7; exix, 130;) the 
childlike spirit. Psalm viii, 2: Matt. 
xi, 25. Brought low — Reduced to 
wretchedness, as in verse 3; Judg. vi, 6; 
Psalm lxxix, 8. 

1. Thy rest—A soliloquy not untre- 
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‘the Lorn hath dealt bountifully with 
thee. 8 *For thou hast delivered my 
soul from death, mine eyes from tears, 
and my feet from falling. 9 I will walk 
betore the Lorp "in the land of the liv- 
ing. 10 'I believed, therefore have 1 
spoken: I was greatly afflicted: 11 *1 
said in my haste, 'All men ave liars. 


12 ™ What shall I render unto the 
Lorv for all his benefits toward me? 
13 I will take the cup of salvation, and 
call upom the name of the Lorn, 14 "I 
will pay my vows unto the Lorp now 
in the presence of all his people. 
15 ° Precious in the sight of the Lorp 
is the death of his saints. 16 O Lorp, 




















J Psa, 13. 6; 119. 17.—g Psa. 56. 13.—/ Psa. 7 Rom. 8. 4.—m 1 Cor. 6. 20.—z2 Verse 18; 
27, 13.2 2 Cor. 4. 13.—# Psa. 31, 22. Psa, 22. 25; Jonah 2. 9,—o9 Psa. 72. 14, 
quent. Psalm xliii, 5; ciii, 1-5. “The|it does Psalm xxxi, 22, which see. 


rest for the soul is the land of the Lord, 
the temple, the building of which was 
just begun, the delightful home, with 
everything it affords for refreshment 
for the weary wanderer.”—Hengsten- 
berg. This is in accordance with the 
use of the word, Deut. xii, 9; cxxxii, 
8, 14; that is, a resting pluce, but the 
spiritual idea is always included. - The 
“rest” stands opposed to Massah and 
Meribah— Temptation and Strije, (Psalm 
xcv, 8, 11,) but here, it is in contrast 
with ‘trouble aud sorrow.” Verse 3. 
Hath dealt bountifully—lIf the verb 
be taken in the retributive sense, it 
should be rendered the Lord hath re- 
warded thee, or requited upon thee; 
namely, with good, and so it is ren- 
dered 1 Samuel xxiv, 17; Psalm 
xviil, 20. But the radical sense should 
rather come out here, namely, to jinish, 
perfect; and render, The Lord hath per- 
fected toward me; that is, all his good 
pleasure. Comp. Psa. ¢xxxviii, 8. Goa’s 
work in his salvation was complet». 

8, 9. Quoted from David, Psa. lvi, 13. 

10. I believed, ete.—Literally, J 
believed, for I spoke. Quoted from the 
Septuagint, 2 Cor, iv, 13. The psvlmist 
here casts his eve backward to the 
struggles of his soul deseribed verses 
8,8. There, contending against the 
powers of this world, he beheved in 
God agaiust all conflicting opinions 
and events, and spoke as the fruit and 
expression of that faith. I was great- 
ly afflicted— Greatly prostrated. hum- 
bled. This was his condition when he 
spoke. What he said is contained in 
the subsequent verses of the psalm. 

11. I said in my haste—The word 
“haste,” here, must take the sense of 
agitation, alarm; ov of flight, hasty ve- 
treat. The last does not suit the his- 
toric relations of the psalm, though 





Agitation from fear and doubt is the 
idea, as Deut. xx, 3, where it is ren- 
dered tremble. AIl men are liars— 
Every man is false, deceitful. Thus it 
appeared from the standpoint of is 
distress. But “it is obvious that be- 
hind the negative there is concealed 
the positive—I place my confidence, not 


in deceitful men, but cn my true and- 


faithful God.”—Hengstenberg. In this 
sense it is parallel to Psalm evili, 8. 
See Psalm lxii, 9; Romans iii, 4. 

12. What shall I render—From 
the memories of human faithlessness, 
which, if dwelt upon, wou'd lave 
awakened only censoriousuess and bit- 
terness, the psalmist turns to the deliv- 
erence wrought by his faithful God, and 
to his duty of love and praise. 

13. Cup of salvation—T! e special 
dispeisations, or allotments, of God to 
men, whether of joy or sorrow, mercy 
or j dament, are represented often un- 
der the figure of a cup, the contents of 
which they are todrink. Thus, of good, 
Psalm xvi, 5: xxiii, 5; Jer. xvi, 7; 
of wrath, l'salm xi, 6; Ixxv, 8; Jer. 
xxv, 15, 17, 28; Ezek. xxiii, 31=332 
Butthe allusion here would seem to be 
to the cup of libation, or drink-offering, 
whieh was ordinarily wine. and used 
in the daily sacrifice and in burnt of- 
ferines to indicate devotion to God in 
form of a covenant. Thus blood, the 
emblem of life, and wine, representing 
richness and aeceptableness—the for- 
mer for expiation and the latter for 
thanksviving—mzde the offering com- 
plete. 

14. In the presence. of all his 
people—The occasion was one of pub- 
lic sacrifice: sec \erse 13, and intro- 
ductory note. f 

15. Precious...the death of his 
saints—The word yahkur, applied to 


os 


a 


the heathen. 


here. 


} 
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am thy servant; I am thy 
servant, and ‘the son of thine hand- 
maid: thou hast loosed my bonds. 
17 L will offer to thee "the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving, and will call upon 
the name of the Lorp. 18 *I wii 
pay my vows unto the Lorp now in 
the presence of all his people, 19 In 


p Psa. 119. 125; 113. 12.——_g Psalm 86, 16,— 
r Lev. 7. 12; Psa. 50. 1£; 107. 22. 


truly ?I 








things, denotes that which is of rare 


value, costly, “precious;” applied to 
persons, it means special honour, excel- 
lence, reputation. The “death of” God's 
«gaints”’ is distinguished from death as 
the common lot of man, in the eyes of 
God, by rare excellence and honour, 


‘not physically, but morally, considered. 


If there is any meaning in language 
here is proof of a future life, and of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments. 

16. The son of thine handmaid— 
A form of speech describing a servant 
‘born in the house,” and, therefore, 
perpetual, as distinguished from a hire- 
ling, or a servant bought with money. 


It is the language of endearment aud of 


humility. See Gen. xiv, 14; xvii, 23; 
Psalm Ixxxvi, 16. Thou hast loosed 
my bonds—Emancipated me; set me 
free. The figure perfectly suits the 
condition of the newly-returned exiles. 
God had claimed them as servants 
born in his own house, and had now 
redeemed them from their bondage to 
Compare Psalm evii, 14. 
But the spiritual sense also belongs 
The psalm is highly spiritual. 
In this application, compare Rom. vi, 
16-22; John viii, 34-39. 

17, 18. These verses clearly show 
that the occasion of the psalm was one 
of public thanksgiving and sacrifice 
after a great deliverance. Verses 
14, 18, seem like a refrain, and their 
repetition indicates how sacredly the 
people hold their vows after so great a 
mercy. 

19. Courts of the Lord’s house— 
This does not necessarily prove the 
temple to be now standing, but the 


place of worship. In Ezra ii, 68, and 


iii, 8, the place where the temple for- 
merly stood, though now covered with 
Tuins, is called the “ house of God.” 
So Bethel, (house of God,) when thus 
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the 'courts of the Lorp’s house, in the 
midst of thee, O Jerusalem. Praise ye 
the Lorp. 


PSALM CXVIL. 


O" * praise the Lorp, all ye nations: 
praise him, all ye people. % For 
his merciful-kindness is great, toward 





¢ Verse 14, + Psalm 96. 8; 100. 4; 135, 2—~ 
a@ Romans 15. 11. 





named, was only a ‘ place” in the open 
field. Genesis xxviii, 11, 19. 


PSALM CXVII. 


This praise psalm is the shortest in 
the Psalter, and seems to have no 
claim to an independent existence. It 
is a doxology, and it has been supposed 
it may have been assigned this sepa- 
rate fori with a view to its use in con- 
nexion with different psalms. It was, 
indeed, found connecied with Psalm 
exviii in twenty-seven MSS. of Kenni- 
ecott and De Rossi, and with Psalm 
exvi in thirty-two MSS. It bears a re- 
semblance to Psilm c, but more strik- 
ingly to Psalm Ixvii, to which Thrupp 
considers it ‘the post-exilic counter- 
part.” But, though least in size, it 
holds a distinguished rauk in evangel- 
ical doctrine and anticipation. Delitzsch 
places it in the first class of Messianic 
psalms, as anticipating ‘the foreor- 
dained participation of the heathen in 
the promised salvation of Israel.” 
From the Hebrew standpoint the au- 
thor contemplates, through Israel, the 
blessings that should come upon. all 
nations, without, it would seem, any 
definite idea of the manner of its ac- 
complishment, for the psalm is not 
prophetic, thongh it embraces a pro- 
phetic theme. 

1. Nations ... people — Terms 
which, in the widest sense, compre- 
hended the whole heathen world. The 
apostle quotes it literally— Praise the 
Lord all ye Gentiles, and laud him all 
ye people ’—as a proof that the gospel 
is to the Gentiles only a confirmation 
of the covenant promise made to Abra- 
ham. Rom, xv, 11. Compare verses 
8,9; Genesis xvii, 4, 5; xxii, 18. 

2. Merciful. ..truth—Two distin- 
guishing attributes in their relation to 
God’s promise and covenant — kingly 
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us: and >the truth of the Lorp endur- 
eth for ever. Praise ye the Lorp. 


PSALM CXVIII. 


H * give thanks unto the Lorp; for 

he ts good: because his merey en- 
dureth for ever, 2 » Let Israel now say, 
that his merey endureth for ever. 3 Let 
the house of Aaron now say, that his 
mercy endurcth for ever. 4 Let them 
now that fear the Lorp say, that his 
mercy endureth for ever. 


5 °I called upon the Lorp?in dis-_ 


tress: the Lorp answered me, and 4 se¢ 
me in a large place. 6 ©The Lorp és 
2on my side; I will not fear: what can 
man do unto me? 7% ‘ The Lorn taketh 
my part with them that help me: there- 
fore shall *I see my desire upon them that 
hate me. 8 " /¢ is better to trust in the 
Lorp than to put confidence in man. 
9 ' I is better to trust in the Lorp than 
to put confidence in princes. 10 All 
nations compassed me about: but in 





b Psa. 100. 5.——« 1 Chron, 16, 8,34; Psa.106.1; 
107. 1; 136. 1,—20 Psa, 115. 9.-——ce Psa. 120.1.— 
1 Heb. out of distress.—d Psa, 18.19;——2 Heb. 








Jor me.—eé Psalm 27, 1; 56. 4,11; 146. 5; Isa. 
dl, 12; Heb. 13. 6.—/7 Psa. 54. 4. g Psa.59.10, 
——/ Psa.40.4; 62.89; Jer. 17.5,7,—@ Psa.146.3, 











qualities, (Prov. xx, 28,)—specially re- 
membered and extolled by the Hebrews 
in their deliverance from captivity. 
Psalms Ixxxv, 10; Ixxxix, 14. Kind- 
ness is great toward us—Literally, 
Mercy is mighty over us. 'Truth....for 
ever—Truth to eternity. 


PSALM CXVIII. 


The triumphal procession moyes 
toward the place of sacrifice, and on 
their way the Levite singers chant the 
invitation to all to join in praising God, 
(verses 1-4;) following this, the pre- 
centor, or a division of the Levites, re- 


cites the circumstances forming the’ 


occasion of the psalm, namely, Israel’s 
distress and deliverance. Verses 5-18. 
As they enter the sacred place of sac- 
rifice, the Levites of the procession de- 
mand admission, (verse 19,) and the 
response is given by a chorus in the 
outer court, (verses 20-27 ;) to which 
the singers of the procession, in con- 
cert, reply. Verses 28, 29. The song 
is certainly antiphonal, and a festal 
triumph, holding a high rank in the 
spiritual sphere of worship. Tt closes 
the hallel, which begins with Psalm 
exiii, (which see,) and was probably the 
“hymn” sune by our Saviour and the 
disciplea at the close of the passover 
feast. Matt. xxvi, 30. Modern criti- 
cism generally assigns it to the time 
soon after the return of the exiles. 
though formerly it was accounted of 
Davidie origin. If it belongs to the 
returned exiles, it as fitly suits the 
laying the foundations of the second 
temple. Hzra iii,10,11. On its highly 
Messianic character see the notes, es- 
pecially verses 22-26. - - 





1-4. In this introduction, or joyful 
call upon all to join in the praises of 


+ 


God, the same enumeration of ‘ Israel,” ” 


“the house of Aaron,” and “those who 
fear God,” is made as in Psa. exv, 1], 
which see. The whole band of singers 
must be supposed to join in this inyi- 
tation. 

5. In distress—Literally, From the 
strait. Same word as is rendered pain, 
Psalm exvi, 3, where see note. Large 


place—A wide, open field or space, | 


standing opposed to the strait, narrow 
gorge, or exigency, in the ‘previous line. 
Sin brings us into straitness and op- 
pression, but the answer of penitent 
prayer brings enlargement. 

7. See my desire, etc—Hebrew, 
T shall look on those that hate me; an 
idiomatic form for J shall triwmph over 
them, J shall behold their downfall. This 
every man liopes for, not in the spirit 
of revenge, but as a triumph of justice 
and truth. 
exii, 8. How can the righteous tri- 
umph but by the downfall of the im- 
penitent wicked ? 

9. Princes—The representatives of 
earthly power. This is an advance,in 
the thought from “man,” in the pre- 
ceding line. God alone can be trusted, 
who overrules men and “princes.” 
The faithlessness of ‘princes’? was 
felt by the returned exiles in all their 
attempts at reconstruction. See, as to 
the temple building, Ezra iv, v, and vi. 
But God triumphed through his proph- 
ets. Ezra v, 1. 

10. All nations—All heathen “na- 
tions.” 
against the Church, because the true 


Church testifies against “all unright- 


See Psalms liv, 7; lix, 10;. 


= 


The whole world is arrayed 
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the name of the Lorp will I % destroy 
thei. 11 They *compassed me about ; 
yea, they compassed me about: but in 
the name of the Lorp I will destroy 
them. 12 They compassed me about 
‘ike bees; they are quenched ™ as the 
fire of thorns: for in the name of the 
Lorp I will 4 destroy them. 13 Thou 
‘hast thrust sore at me that I might 
fall: but the Lorp helped me. 

14 "The Lorp és my strength and 
song, and is become my sulvation. 
15 The voice of rejoicing and salvation 
és in the tabernacles of the righteous: 
* the right hand of the Lorp doeth val- 





3 Heb. cut them off —k Psa.88.17.—/ Deut. 
1. 44.—m Eccles. 7. 6; Nahum 1. 10.—4 Heb. 
cut down.—n Exod. 15. 2; Isa. 12. 2.—o Psa. 
4. 3: 45. 43 89. 13; 98.1; Isaiah 51. 9, 10.— 
p Exod. 15. 6.—g Psa. 6.5; Hab. 1. 12. 





-eousness and ungodliness of men.” See 
John vii, 7; xv, 19. 

12. Compassed me about — Re- 
peated four times, which Perowne 
thinks marks their pertinacious hostil- 
ity. Like bees—Not only as to their 
number, but the madness with which 

‘they pursue those who attack or dis- 
turb them. Deut. i, 44; Isaiah vii, 18. 
The fire of thorns—W hich is sudden, 
violent, and quickly extinguished, an- 
swering to the figure of the attack by 
“bees.” 

13. Thrust sore—Literally, Thrust- 
ing thou hast thrust, etc., an intensive 
form of speech. Thou hast done thy 
worst at violence and malice. The 
third person is changed for the second, 
and he addresses his enemies. But 
the Lord helped me—The psalmist 
dogs not describe the manner of divine 
interference, because psalms written for 
the whole Church, and for all times, 

and all forms of suffering and deliver- 
anae, should not be embarrassed with 
local details. It is enough to know 
that Jehovah alone could help him, and 
that he delivered him. 

14. The Lord is my strength— 
Borrowed from the song at the Red 
Sea. Exodus xy, 2. 

15. Tabernacles — Or tents, pocti- 
cally for dwellings. The exiles had re- 

ently kept tle feast of tabernacles, 
(Ezra iii, 4.) and probably most of them 
still dwelt in tents until their old homes 
could be rebuilt. Righteous, here, 

applies to the true Israel, as opposed 


Vou. V.—25 
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iantly. 16 °The right hand of the 
Lorp is exalted: the right hand of the 
Lorp doeth valiantly. 17 ¢I shall not 
die, but live, and " declare the works ot 
the Lory. 18 The Lorp hath *chas- 
tened ne sore: but he hath not given 
me over unto death. 

19 ‘Open to me the gates of right- 
eousness : I will go into them, and 1 will 
praise the Lorp: 20 * This gate of the 
Lorp, ‘into which the righteous shall 
enter. 21 I will praise thee: for thou, 
hast “heard me, and *art become my 
salvation. 22% The stone which the 
builders refused is become the head 











» Psa, 73. 28.- —8 2 Cor. 6. 9. @ Isa, 26. 2.— 
aw Psa. 24. 7. v Isa, 85. 8; Rev. 21. 27; 22. 14,15, 
»» Psa 116. 1.— Ver, 14.—y Matt. zl. 425 
Mark 12. 19; Luke 20, 17; Acts 4 11; Eph. 2. 20; 
1 Peter 2. 4, 7. 











to the world who are not in covenant 
with God. 

17. I shall not die—As the sore 
chastening seemed to threaten, and as 
the nation’s enemies had hoped. And 
declare the works of the Lord— 
The true end of living—to glorify God 
—is now apprehended and confessed. 
A great lesson had been learned. 

18. Unto death—Still the image of 
death, so recently escaped, (verse 17,) 
is before him. There is a wonderful 
freslinexs and life in this psalm. It is 
the recital of experience. 

19. Open to me the gates—Tho 
procession (see the introduction) has 
now reached the place of sacrifice, and 
desires to enter the sacred enclosure, 
when the Levitical singers thus demand 
entrance, declaring the object for which 
they would enter. 

20-27. These verses contain the re- 
sponse (Delitzsch) of the singers with- 
in the court, who receive the festal 
procession. The stone—A proverbial 
expression, denoting that that which was 
despised and cast away as worthless 
has become the symbol of honour and 
strength. It may point to the dispir-~ 
ited ones, (Ezra ii', 12.) or, more cer- 
tainly, te the contempt with which the 
nations had regarded Israel, who had 
now risen to honour; but, most of all, 
to Christ. See Matt. xxi, 42; Acts 
iv. 11; 1 Peter ii, 4, 7; Isaiah xxviii, 16. 
Verses 22, 25, 26, are Messianic proph- 
ecies, to which the Holy Spirit had 
exalted the perceptions of the poet 

oO. T. 
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stone of the corner. 23 ® This is the 
Lorp’s doing; it ¢» murvellous in our 
eyes. 24 This ds the day which the 
Lorp hath made; # we will rejoice and 
be glad in it. 25 Save now, I beseech 
thee, O Lorp: O Lorp, I beseech thee, 
. send now prosperity. 26 * Blessed be 





Lorp: we have blessed 
house of the Lorn. 

27 God is the Lorp, which hath ~ 
showed us "light: bind the sacrifice 
with cords, even unto the horns of the 
altar. 28 Thou wt my God, and I will 


you out of the 





. 5 Heb. This is From the LORD,—z Neh. 
8.18; Isa, 58, 13, 14. 


a@ Matt. 21.9; 23.39; Mark 11. 9; Luke 19, 385 
see Zech. 4. 7.0 Esth. 8. 16; 1 Pet. 2, 9, 





through the typical light of Israel’s 
history. 

23. This is the Lord’s doing—The 
restoration of the Jews to their nation- 
ality was so marked as a divine inter- 
position, that the heathen said, “‘ Jeho- 
vah hath done great things for them.” 
See Psa. exxvi, 1, 2. But the language 
is Messianic. Christ, the Stone which 
the builders disallowed, was exalted to 
be the “headstone of tlie corner” by 
the resurrection from the dead and the 
public investiture of the mediatorial 
government. 

25. Save now—The words might 
seem to be eqtiivalent to the Hebrew 
form, ‘Let the king live,” or the old 
English, “God save the king,” combin- 
ing both praise and prayer, the life of 
the king implying the salvation of the 
people. But the Hebrew form emphat- 
ically requires the sense of prayer— 
“Ah, now, O Jehovah, save, I pray.” 
This aseribes to Jehovah the-exclusive 
prerogative to save, with a petition to 
exercise toward Israel this sovereign 


grace, NITY wT, (hosheeahh-nah.) save 


now, or, save I pray ; Greek form, ocav- 
vd, (hosanna,) here addressed to Jeho- 
vah, is in Matthew xxi, 9, 15, Mark 
xi, 10, John xii, 13, directly applied 
to Christ; a clear recognition also of 
Zech, ix, 9, “Thy King cometh unto 
thee: he is just, and having salvation.” 

26, Blessed be he that cometh— 
Originally the salutation given by the 
body of the Levite singers on the tem- 
ple hill, who received the procession ; 
(verse 19, 20: see introduction ;) after- 
ward the weleome of the Jerusalem 
Jews to the pilgrims coming to attend 
the festivals, Its higher. import was 
in Christ, worshipped by the people, 
(see verse 25,) as being the longed 
for guest of the feast.’—Delitzsch. It 
was also the common ferm of religious 
salutation, (Ruth ii, 4; Psalm cxxix, 8,) 





only, perhaps, it should be transposed, 
‘Blessed, in the name of Jehovah, is he 
that cometh.” According to Matthew 
xxill, 39, the Jewish nation are to ex- 
tend this welcome to Christ as the con- 
dition of his triumphant return to them. 
This psalm, says Bishop Alexander, 


7 


he that cometh in the name of the - 


“J 


(Bampton Lectures, 1876,) ““was pro- 


vided as a song expressive of weleome 
to Messiah,” and truly it answers to 
the history of John (xii, 12-15) as face 
answers to face in a glass. 


27, God is the Lord—El ¢s Jeol 


vah; that is, The Mighty One is Jeho- ~ 


vah; or, transposing the order, Jehouch 
is God, as inl Kings xviii, 19. El, — 


(5x,) was the general Semitic name of 


God, and also of heathen gods. But 
the Hebrews distinguished their El 
by qualifying words: “El of Jsra- 
el,” the “almighty El,” the ‘ evertast- 
ing El,” the “ving El,” the “El 
eloheem Jehovah,” the God of gods 1s 
Jehovah,” (Josh. xxii, 22,) while the 
idols of the heathen were called 
“ strange gods,” “no gods,” ‘ nothings,” 
“vanities.” The idea of the text is, 
that the God who had sayed them was 
no other than Jehovah, the only true 
God, and to him alone the praise was 
due. 
tinction must be for ever guarded. 
Showed us light—Caused prosperity 
and cheer. Light is the emblem of 
knowledge, favour, prosperity. Esther 
viii, 16; Psalms xevii, 11; exii, 4. Bind — 
the sacrifice—The animals led into 
the sacred enclosure for sacrifice were 
thus secured. Hwen unto the horns 
of the altar—A much disputed clause. 


In an idolatrous world this dis- — 


Ainsworth thinks it “intends many — 
sacrifices,” as if the animals were to — 


be “bound all over the court until you — 
come ‘even unto the horns of the 
altar. 


So also Delitzsch, supposing — 


the allusion to be to Mzra vi, 17. — 
Thrupp would make 4y, (adh), unto, — 
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‘ 


©thow art my God, I will 


praise thee: 
29 ‘Oh give thanks unto 


exalt thee. 





e Exod, 15. 2; Isa. 





depend on the verb siine, in the first 
hemistich, which, in Hiphil, means to 
make light, to kindle, (Mal. i, 10,) and 
translates: ‘And hath kindled for us 
‘the flame even unto the horns of the 
altar,” leaving “bind the sacrifice with 
cords” as parenthetical. But this, be- 
sides making bad syntax, fails to make 
sense. Stanley, followed by Hengsten- 
berg, simply considers the allusion 
to be to tying the animal to the horns 
of the altar preparatory to sacrifice, 
and this is the natural, easy sense. 
The altar was four square, built of 
shittim wood, overlaid with brass, and 
the interior space filled with stones 
and earth, on which the sacrifice was 
Dburned. At each corner was an up- 
ward projection called a “horn.” 
Exodus xxvii, 1, 2; xxiv, 25. The 
binding the animal to the “ hos” of 
the altar was a token and pledge that 
he was surely devoted, and was an ac- 
cepted victim, ready to be offered. 

29. The psalm ends as it began. 
Compare the last line with Kzra iii, 11. 
With this beautiful lyric closes the 
hallel, See introduction. It must for 
ever stand in hallowed relation to the 

-plessed Saviour in his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, and the scenes of the 
Last Supper. Matt. xxi, 9; xxvi, 30. 


PSALM CXIX. 


It will, probably, never be known who 
wrote this psalm. There seems to be 
no historical basis for the supposition 
that Hzra was its author, though he 
may have edited it and given it to the 
world. He certainly, ‘scribe learned 
in the law of the Lord,” devoted him- 
self to copying, arranging, and explain- 
ing the word. He was the first true 
scribe; the founder of that order 
whom, in their decay, the Saviour de- 
nounced as taking away the key of 
knowledge, the exact reverse of the 
purpose of Ezra’s toilsome and faithful 

life. To edit this psalm would, to 
such a man, be a labour of love. Its 
~true author must, like the authors of 
some other books of Scripture, have 
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the Lorp: for he ds good: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 





25. 1.——d Verse 1. 





been a man whose name is nowhere 
discernible. 

The structure of the psalm shows 
that when it was written the joyous 
freedom of natural poetry had been suc-’ 
ceeded by careful attention to form. 
Here are as many divisions as there are 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet; and 
each of the eight verses in a division 
begins, in the Hebrew, with the letter 
naming the division. To true poetic 
taste there is no merit in this artifice 
of form, just as there is no merit in 
rhyme or metre. Yet these give a 
certain pleasure, and also aid our mem- 
ory. So the form of this psalm pleased . 
those for whom it was first written, 
and made its recollection easier. 
Through these divisions runs a faintly 
discernible logical connexion. 

If other indications of date were 
wanting, its form would suggest that it 
was not written in the same times with 
the spontaneous, unlaboured poetry of 
David. It belongs to the days of more 
careful composition, such as marks the 
first psalm. In its days, the temple 
and its ordinances, the fasts and feasts, 
could not have existed, for it contains 
no allusion tothem. It must have been 
written in a time of trouble—of personal 
as well as national trouble—for it con- 
tains many resolutions and exhorta- 
tions to fortitude. It must have been” 
the work of one who knew the condi- 
tion of his countrymen, yet was him- 
self in a degree of solitude, as we see 
here traces of long, unbroken medita- 
tion. All these demands are satistied 
by dating the psalm somewhere in the 
times of the Babylonish captivity. 

The first doctrinal teaching of this 
psalm is the superiority of the word to 
all ordinances. The great principles 
‘settled in heaven,” called here by 
ten synonymes, are set forth as endur- 
ing for ever. The solemn judgments 
of God on human conduct, for all lands 
and ages, are here acknowledged and 
adored. This indicates a breadth of 
view such as was certainly one of the 
good fruits of the sore affliction of the 
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PSALM CXIX. 
ALEPH. 
LESSED are the ! undefiled in the 
way, * who walk in the law of the 
Lorp. 2 Blessed are they that keep 
his testimonies, and that seek him with 
the whole heart. 3 » They also do no 
iniquity : they walkin his ways. 4 Thou 
hast commanded ws to keep thy precepts 
diligently. 5 Oh that my ways were 
directed to keep thy statutes! 6 *Then 
shall I not be ashamed, when I have 


respect unto all thy commandments. — 

7 “J will praise thee with uprightness 

of heart, when 1 shall have learned 

2thy righteous judgments. 81 will — 

keep thy statutes: oh forsake me not 

utterly. 
BETH. 


9 Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way? by taking heed thereto — 
according to thy word. 10 With my 
whole heart have I * sought thee: oh 
let me not ‘ wander from thy command- 





1 Or, perfect, or, sincere. (6 Psi, 123, = 
b1 John 3.9; 5. 18.—e Job 22. 26; 1 John 2. 28, 





d Ver. 171.—2 Heb. judgments of thy pight- 








captivity. It set thoughtful minds to 
discern what it was that could not be 
shaken, but was to remain. The sec- 
ond teaching of the psalm is the value 
of inward experience in support of out- 
ward sorrow and suffering. The tri- 
umph of solitary virtue, as in Daniel 
and Nehemiah, under sore trials, 
proved the strength of the heart in 
which the sayings of the Lord were 
hid. In dark times, they who had the 
word abiding in them had a light for 
their path. Only in affliction and trial 
can we take this psalm to ourselves. 
It is then not too long, and not at all 
monotonous. Hach verse presents 
afresh the truths by which men live, 
and live when the sorrows of death take 
hold of them. There is a logical, a 
beautiful relation between this psalm 
and Heclesiastes, which suggests that 
they may have been written near the 
same period. In Ecclesiastes a sad 
and thoughtful man seeks for solace 
and satisfaction in worldly good, and 
seeks in vain. From the highest plane 
that he reaches, ‘Fear God, and keep 
his commandments,” this psalm, like 
the patriarch’s ladder, rises leaven- 
ward, and reaches perfect rest and un- 
failing comfort. Thus the exercises of 
a single soul are recorded for the good 
of many souls. Here ‘‘ they that wait 
and ponder” can renew their strength 
in the word that shows the way, the 
truth, and the life. 

Tsrael was now entering upon the 
reign of law as distinct from the reign 
of ordinances, ‘lhe sentiment of the 
nation was, for some centuries, in har- 
mony with this psalm. Through wars, 
revolts, and oppressions, even when 
the daily sacrifice was taken away, 











eowsness.—e 2 Chr. 15, 15.—7 Verses 21, 118. 


and families scattered in many lands, 
it was the law, as here set forth, that 
upheld the Jewish character. It be- — 
came the object of fond, earnest thought — 
and study. Commentaries, lectures, — 
and oral expositions were made upon 
it. Attera long while—such is human 
intirmity—the law was confused and 
made void by the growth of interpre- — 
tations. Onr then arose and restored — 
its power by teaching it as one who © 
had “authority, and not as the seribes.” 
But it may be said, that if the law had 
been steadily held in the simple rey- 
erence shown in this psalm, St. Paul, 
in Romans, would not have been com- 
pelled to show it as cramping his spirit — 
and hindering his way to the higher — 
forms of experience. : 
N, Aleph. = 

1-8. Blessed are the undefiled— — 
This, the first division, contains a gen- _ 
eral declaration of the blessing of faith- 
fulness to the divine law. Here occur 
very many phrases, already familiar, — 
and explained in the notes on previous 
psalms. Oh that my ways—The — 
view given of their happiness who 
keep the law, excites this “ hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness.” 
Righteous judgments—These mean, — 
here, not so much retributions on bad — 
men, as on Pharaoh, as it does the appli- — 
eation of the broad principles of justice — 
which constitute the divine economy. 

3, Beth. 

9-16. After the general preliminary — 
given in “Aleph,” the value of the ~ 
divine word, as the guide of early life, — 
is considered. The youthful lack of — 
experience is compensated by its Jes- 
sons, aud the buoyancy of youthful 
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ments. 11 *Thy word have I hid in 
mine heart, that I might not sin against 
thee. 12 Blessed art thou, O Lorp: 
hteach me thy statutes. 13 With my 
Eps have Li declared all the judgments 
of thy mouth. 14 I have rejoiced in 
the way of thy testimonies, as much as 
in all riches. 15 I will* meditate in 
- thy precepts, and have respect unto thy 
ways. 16 I will! delight myself in thy 
statutes: I will not forget thy word. 


GIMEL. 

17 "Deal bouitifully with thy ser- 
vant, that | may live, and keep thy word. 
18 : Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy 
law. 19 "I amastranger inthe earth : 
hide not thy commandments from me. 
20 ° My soul breaketh for the longing 
that it hath unto thy judgments at all 
times. 21 Thou hast rebuked the 

roud thut are cursed, which do ? err 
rom thy commandments. 22 9 Re- 
move from me reproach and contempt ; 
for I have kept thy testimonies. 
23 Princes also did sit and speak 
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against me: but thy servant did * medi- 
tate in thy statutes. 24 * Thy testimo- 
nies alsoare my delight, and 4 my coun- 
sellors. 

DALETH. 


25 'My soul cleaveth unto the dust: 
“quicken thou me according to thy 
word. 261 have declared my ways, 
and thou heardest me: ¥ teach me thy 
statutes. 27 Make me to understand 
the way of thy precepts: so “shall I 
talk of thy wondrous works. 28 *My 
soul >melteth for heaviness: strengthen 
thou me according unto thy word. 
29 ¥ Remove from me the way of lying: © 
and grant me thy law graciously. 301 
have chosen the way of truth: thy judg- 
ments have I laid before me. 31 I 
have stuck unto thy testimonies: O 
Lorp, put me not to shame. 32 I will 
run the way of thy commandments, 
when thou shalt *enlarge my heart. 


HE 


33 * Teach me, O Lorp, the way of 
thy statutes; and 1 shall keep it >unto 
the end. 34 © Give me understanding, 





g Psa. 37, 31;. Luke 2. 19, 51.—/ Verses 26, 33, 
64, 68, 108, 124, 185; Psalm 25. 4, i Psalm 34, 11 
__k Pzalm 1. 2; ver. 23, 48, 78.—/ Psalm 1. 2; 
verses 35, 47, 70, 77.——m Psalm 116. 7.3 Heb. 
Reveal,——n Gen. 47. 9; 1 Chron, 29, 13; 
39, 12; 2 Cor.5.6; Heb. 11. 13.—o Psa. 42. 1,2; 
63. 1; 84.2; verses 40, 131—p Verses 10, 110, 
118.——¢ Psa. 39. 8.—~7 Verse 15. 





spirits is sustained by its rich, joyous 
sympathies. 
>“ Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 

Have I hid—Meaning, not only Ihave 
learned it by heart, but I have hoarded 
it as my choice treasure. “One prac- 
tises self-control,” says a Greek phi- 
los»pher, ‘‘as long as he remembers 
thought- regulating words.” Such 
words are thy statutes. I will de- 
light myself—Here is expressed the 
glad resolve of a young heart. The 
writer may have been no longer young, 
but he speaks from the standpoint of 
youth, and utters an early covenant. 


5, Gemel. 

17-24, Here is found a phase of ex- 
perience under persecution. After a 
prayer for fulness of strength, comes this 
special petition. i 


~~ 


He wishes so large 
aud rapturous vision of the law, that his 
soul may be utterly preoccup‘ed with it. 
So Stephen, at his death, was entranced 

“with the view of his glorified Lord, and 


Verses 77, 92. —+ Heb. men of cownsel,— 
t Psa. 44, 25,—u Ver. 40; Psa. 143. 11.——v Ver. 
12; Psalm 25, 4; 27. 11; 86, 11.—w Psalm 145. 
5, 6. —# Psa. 107.. 26.—d Heb. droppeth,— 
y Prov. 30. 8; Isaiah 44. 20; Ephes. 4. 25; Rev. 
29. 15._—2 1 Kings 4, 29; Isa. 60.55 2 Cor, 6, 11. 
—— Ver. 12. b Ver. 112; Matt. 10, 22; Rev. 
2. 6. —c Ver. 73; Prov. 2.6; James 1, 5. 








forgot his sufferings. Thy testimonies 
_..are my...counsellors—In this 
impressive court scene the prisoner’s 
soul was sustained by the unseen 
Word, as if a living advocate were en- 
couraging him. 


1, Daleth. 

25-32. My soul cleaveth unto the 
dust—Now is presented a soul in deep _ 
affliction, as if the trial in the previous 
division had gone against bim ; as if 
he had suffered the loss of all things, 
and worse was yet to follow.. The 
way of lying—In trouble one is 
strongly drawn to hold untruthful views 
of providence, of his persecutors, and 
of his own merits. This can but ag- 
gravate his case. Sentiments of truth 
and justice are then peculiarly salu- 
tary. They help one to ‘rise o’er fear, 
and doubt, and care.” 


wl. dae; 


33-40. Teach me...thy statutes | 
—The trouble has passed, and entrance 
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and I shall keep thy law; yea, I shall 
observe it with my whole heart. 
35 Make me to go in the path of thy 
commandments; for therein do I *de- 
light. 36 Incline my heart unto thy 
testimonies, and not to * covetousness. 
37 ‘°Turn away mine eyes from & be- 
holding vanity ; and * quicken thou me 
in thy way. 38 'Stablish thy word 
unto thy servant, who is devoted to th 
fear. 39 Turn away my reproac 
which I fear: for thy judgments are 
good. 40 Bebold,I have * longed after 
thy precepts; ‘quicken me in thy 
righteousness. 
VAU. 

41 ™ Let thy mercies come also unto 
me, O Lorp, even thy salvation, accord 
ing to thy word. 42 7So shall I have 
wherewith to answer him that reproach- 
eth me: forItrustinthy word. 43 And 
‘take not the word of truth utterly out of 
my mouth; for I have hoped in thy 
judgments. 44 So shall I keep thy 

aw continually for ever and ever. 
45 And I will walk 8at liberty: for I 
seek thy precepts. 46 "I will speak 


of thy testimonies also before kings 
and will not be ashamed. 47 And I 
will °delight myself in thy command- 
ments, which I have loved. 48 My — 
hands aJso will I lift up unto thy com- 
mandments, which I have loved; and I 
will ° meditate in thy statutes. 


ZAIN. 

49 Remember the word unto thy ser- 
vant, upon which thou hast caused me- 
to thope. 50 This ts my * comfort in 
my affliction: for thy word hath quiek- 
ened me. 51 The proud have had me 
greatly *in derision: yeé have I not 
declined from thy law. 52 1 remem- 
bered thy judgments of old, O Lorn; 
and have comforted myself. 53 * Hor- 
ror hath taken hold upon me because of 
the wicked that forsake thy law. 54 Thy 
statutes have been my songs ‘in the 
house of my pilgrimage. 55 *I have 
remembered thy name, O Lorp, in the 
night, and have kept thy law. 56 This 
1 had, because I kept thy precepts. 


CHETH, 
57 * Thou art my portion, O Lorp: 





d Ver. 16,—e Ezek. 33. 81; Mark 7. 21, 22; 
Luke 12. 15; | Tim. 6,10; Heb. 13, 5——/ Isa. 
33. 15.—6 Heb, Make to pass.—qg Prov. 23. 5. 
—A Verse 40,— i 2 Sam. 7. 25,Zk Verse 20. 
—1 Ver. 25. 37. 88, 107, 149, 156, 159.» Psa. 
106. 4; verse 77—7 Or, So shill Tanswer him 
that reproacheth me in a thing. 


8 Hebrew, at large.mn Psa, 138. 1; Matt, 
10. 18, 19; Acts 26, 1. 2——o Ver. 16.—p Ver. 
15.—q Ver. 74, 81, 147.7 Rom. 15, 4.—_ 
8 Jer. 20,7 —7Job 23.11; Psa. 44, 18; verse 
157. w Ezra 9, 3.—v Gen. 47. 9; Heb. 11. 
13, 16.—w Psalm 63. 6.—w Psalm 16. 5; Jer. 
10. 16; Lam. 3, 24. 








upon active and responsible life is con- 
templated. The writer sees the form of 
knowledge and of truth in the law. He 
earnestly desires to grasp it. Within 
his heart arises covetousness, and 
this internal temptation he wishes to 
overcome. His external peril is from 
vanity—the showy forms of worldly 
good, and the applause of men—the 
loss of which is the reproach that he 
fears. In all thishe can be successful, 
according to his largest desire, if he 
may have more life and fuller, to 
quicken him in righteousness. 


4, Vaw. 

41-48. I trust in thy word—In 
this section the prevailing element is a 
prayer for courage, equal to a frank, 
open confession. It is what Daniel 
might bave uttered in Babylon, and 
many a martyr since. If the word 
dwells richly in the heart, the tongue 
is free and glad. Verse 46 is the mot- 
to of the famous Augsburg Confes- 
sion, the statement of Protestant doc- 
trine prepared by Luther and read 





before the hostile emperor of Ger- 
many, June 25, 1530. In the midst 
of perils the Reformer and his friends 
walked at liberty with glad and fear- 
less hearts, and delighted themselves 
in the doctrines which they loved. 
}, Zain. 7 

49-56. The word...upon which 
thou hast caused me to hope—In a 
time of derision and apostasy the 
psalmist finds strength and delight in 
the word. Times of persecution and 
contempt are always times of apostasy. 
“Because iniquity shall abound, the 
love of many shall wax cold.” Then, — 
the weak fall away, but the strong, 
though horrified at the desertion, find 
in Jehovah their strength and their - 
song. Their earthly life, though they 
be like Paul and Silas im prison, is en- 
livened and sweetened with song and 
praise, and “the listening ear of 
night” catches the accents of their joy. 


nm, Cheth. " 
57-64. Thou art my portion—_ 
Having found in the statutes of the 
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ee 
as fat as grease: but I ‘delight in thy 


T have said that I would keep thy words. 
58 I entreated thy *tavour with my 
whole heart: be merciful unto me ” ac- 
cording tothy word. 59 L* thought on 
‘my ways, and turned my feet unto thy 
testimonies. 60 I made haste, and de- 
layed not to keep thy commandments. 
6L The bands of the wicked have 
robbed me: buéI have not forgotten thy 
law. 62° At midnight I will rise to 
give thanks unto thee because of thy 
righteous judgments. 63 ° Lama com- 
*panion of all them that fear thee, and of 
them that keep thy precepts. 64 ° The 
earth, O Lorn, is full of thy mercy: 
4teach me thy statutes. 


TETH. 

65 ©Thou hast dealt well with thy 
servant, 0 Lorp, according unto thy 
word. 66 Teach me good judgment 
and knowledge: for I have believed 
thy commandments. 67 ‘ Before Iwas 
afflicted I went astray: but now have | 
kept thy word. 68 Thou art 8 good, 
and doest good: * teach me thy statutes. 
. 69 The proul have ' forged a lie against 
me: bué I will keep thy precepts with 
my whole heart. 70 * Their heart is 


law. 71 ™J¢t is good for me that I have 
been afflicted; that I might learn th 
statutes. 72 "The law of thy mouth zs 
better unto me than thousands of gold 
and silver. 


JOD. 


73° Thy hands have made me and 
fashioned me: ? give me understanding, 
that 1 may learn thy commandments. 
74 1They that fear thee will be glad 
when they see me; because *I have 
hoped in thy word. 75 I know, O 
Lorp, that thy judgments aretright, and 
*¢haé thou in faithfulness hast afflicted 
me. 76 Let, I pray thee, thy merciful 
kindness be for my comfort, accord: 
ing to thy word unto thy servant. 
77 ‘Let thy tender mercies come unto 
me, that I may live: for "thy law ¢ my 
delight. 78 Let the proud ‘be 
ashamed; *for they dealt perversel 
with me without a cause: but I will 
xmeditate in thy precepts. T9 Let 
those that fear thee turn unto me, and 
those that have known thy testimonies. 
80 Let my heart be sound in thy stat- 
utes; that I be not ashamed. 





9 Heb. five, Job 11. 19.—y Verse 41.— 
¢ Luke 15. 17, '8: —10 Or, companies.—v Acts 
16, 25. — Mal. 3.1531 John 1. 3. —e Psa. 33. 5. 

.—d Ver, 12,26. —e Isa. 11. 2: Jer, 3. 15; Matt. 
-13. 11.—/ Verse 71; Jer. 31.18, 19;/ Hebrews 
12. 11.9 Psalins 106, 1; 197. 1; Matt. 19. 17. 
—A Ver. !2, 23.—i Job 13. 4; Psa. 109. 2.— 
KPa. 17. 10; Isaiah 6. 10; Acts 28. 27. 





1 Verse 35.—m Verse 673; Heb. 12. 10, 11.— 
nm Verse 127; Psa. 19. 10; Prov. 3. 10,11, 19.— 
oJob 10,8; Psalms 100, 83/138 83 159. 14,— 
p Ver. 34, 144.——q Psalm 34. 2.-—1" Ver, 49, 147. 
—1) Heb, vighteowsness. 8 Web, 12. 10.— 
12 Heb. to comfort me,—t Ver. 41.—w Ver, 
24, 47, 174. —v Psalm 25, 3.—uve Verse 86,— 
a Ver. 23. y 2 Chr. 12. 14; 15. 17; Prov. 4. 28. 











Lord the joy and solace mentioued in 
the last division, the writer now ear- 
__nestly prays that, as the highest good. 
he may have a stronger hold upon it. 
Self-examination reveals his inward 
need of being thorougily possessed by 
it. Bands, here, does not mean com- 
panies, but cords, constraints, and the 
sense is, Tue constraints of the wicked 
hampered me. Many a devout Isra- 
elite must have had that to say during 
the captivity. Righteous judgments 
—Not acts of judgment, but precepts of 
judgment and law—doctrines. Thy 
_precepts—God’s holy requirements. 


0, Teth. 

65-72. Thou hast dealt well—This 
declaration clearly refers to deliverance ; 
and this goodness, which the insensible 
proud, with hearts as fat as grease, 
neyer appreciate, leads the grateful 


ofttimes “ blessings in disguise,” lead- 
ing the straying ones to the “ Shepherd 
and Bishop of their souls.” Night isa 
great teacher, and shows us things invis- 
ible by day: so affliction also teaches 
that some plausible doctrines are lies, 
and the hopes forged from them are 
vain, but it brings out the priceless 
worth of the law of thy mouth. It 
is not good for a rebel like Pharaoh to 
be afflicted. The blessing is for those 
who mourn “after a godly sort,” with 
humble, self-abasing temper. 


5, Jod. 

73-80. Imay learn thy command- 
ments — The psalmist considers the 
value of broad and truthful experiences 
in the word ag related to his influence 
upon others. He implores strength 
and exemption from affliction for 
this purpose. He feels that he has 


something to say that he has learned in 
his preyious troubles; and, if his heart 
be but kept sound in God’s statutes, 


mind to long for ability to render a more 
intelligent service. Before I was af- 
_ flicted — Providential afflictions are 


\ 
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> CAPH. 


81 *My soul fainteth for thy salva- 
tion: bué* I hope in thy word. 82 Mine 
eyes fail for thy word, saying, When 
wilt thou comfort me? 83 For °I am 
become like a bottle in the smoke; yet 
do I not forget thy statutes. 84 ¢ How 
many. are the daysof thy servant? 
ewhen wilt thou execute judgment on 
them that persecute me? 85 “lhe proud 
have digged pits for me, which are not 
after thy “law. 86 All "thy command- 
ments wre'13 faithful ; ® they persecute me 
twrongtully; help thou me. 87 They 
had almost consumed me upon earth; 
but I forsook not thy precepts. 
88 ‘Quicken me after thy lovingkind- 
ness ; so shall I keep the testimony of 
thy mouth. 

LAMED. 


89 * For ever, O Lorp, thy word is 
settledin heaven. 90 Thy faithfulness 
is 4 unto all generations: thou hast es- 
tablished the earth, and it 1 abideth. 
91 They continue this day according to 


2 Psa, 73, 26; 84. 2.—a Ver, 74,114. —) Ver. 
123; Psa. 69. 3,—c Job 80. 30, —d. Psalm 39, 4, 
—— Rev. 6. 10, —F Psa, 35.7; Prov. 16, 27,— 
ee Heb, sfrithrulness, —?7 Verse 78. A Psalm 





‘thine endinaneer: forall arethy ae : 


92 Unless ™ thy law had been my de-_ 
lights, I should then have perished in. 
mine afiliction. 93 I will never forget 


- 
* 


: 


thy pis ts: for with them thou hast — 
quickened me, 94 "I am thine, save 
me 5 


for I have sought thy precepts. 
95 The wicked have waited ee me to 
destroy me: but I will consider thy tes- 
timonies. 96 °I have seen an end of 
all perfection: but thy commandment és 
exceeding broad. 


MEM. 

97 Oh how love I thy law! Pit 4s 
my meditation all the day. 98 Thou 
through thy commandments hast made_ 
me ‘wiser than mine enemies: for 
isthey are ever with me. 99 FE 
have more understanding than all my 
teachers: *for thy testimonies are my 
meditation. 
then the ancients, because I keep thy 
precepts. 101 T have 'refraine my 
feet from every evil way, that 1 mi . 
keep thy word. 102 YVhave not 


14 Heb. to generation and generation, Psa, | 
§9, 1.—_15 Heb. stand cth.——/ Jer, 23. a 
m Ver, 24. n Isa, 41, 8,10: 44, 5; 64, 8; Zeph. 
af 11; Acts 27.23. o Matt.5.18 35, 5p Psa, 


























19. ——7z Ver. 40.—2& Psa. 89.2; Matt. 2.——¢ Deut. 4, 6,8, 16 Hes ith ener with 
24, a oe ; 1 Pet. 1. 25. 2 Ti.3.15. 8 Job32.7-9, t Proy. 1.15. 
he believes that he will sce candid men 4 Lamed. 


turning and listening with advantage. 
““My soul is full of sermons; I long to 
recover so as to utter them.” Manya 
sick preacher has repeated the groanful 
prayer. 

3, Caph. 

81-88. My soul fainteth—a flliction 
and trial are again upon him. ‘The 
clouds return after the rain.” Tho ex- 
act point of the grief is expressed in 
verse 83. A bottle in the smoke— 
One hung up on the tent peles clear of 
the heads of the inmates, and, of 
course, where the smoke finds its way 
toward the hole in the peak of the 
tent. It means useless, unemployed, idle. 
Possibly the writer was in prison, as 
Paul afterward languished at Rome. 
Very bitter, worse than death, toa free, 
generous soul, is such enforced idle- 
ness. The crown of those who suffer 
should be brighter than that of those 
who are active. It is in these trying 
days that the psalmist wishes to rest 
his fainting soul on the testimony of 
God’s mouth. 








‘ 


+ 


100 *I understand more : 


~ 


.. eo we 


89-96. Thy word is settled in © 


heaven—This lofty declaration of the 
character of the word, gives the reason 
why it may be trusted. “Its seat is 
the bosom of God; its voice is the har- 
mony of the worlds,” 


“The word that rolls the stars around, —_ 


Speaks all the promises,” 


What the “word” is in the frame of © 


nature, upholding all things so far that 
mortal vision does not reach to its 


q 


boundary, such the writer finds it in — 


his heart; it has supported and has 
quickened him. 


1, Mem. 

97-104. Thy law. ..is my medita- 
tion—A view is now given of the 
practical wisdom given by the word. 
A childlike mind, illuminated by the 
pure truth, sees of itself an error. Its 
feelings and intuitions are better than | 
1 gical arguments, and this pure, di- 
rect perception is more reliable than | 
the experience of the ‘‘ancients,” who 
had not the living word. To @ 
free, clean mind, the divine truth is 


e 
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; sallpe from thy judgments: for thou 
ast taught me. 103 “How sweet are 
thy words unto my 7 taste! yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth. 104 Through 
thy preeepts I get understanding: there- 
fore ‘I hate every false way. 
‘ NUN, 

105 “Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path. 
106 *1 have sworn, and I will per- 
form it, that [ will keep thy right- 
eous judgments. 107 [ am afflicted 

very much; ‘quicken me, O Lorp, 
according unto thy word. 108 Accept, 
I beseech thee, 7the freewill offerings of 
yay mouth, O Lorn, and * teach me thy 
judgments. 109 ° My soul is continu- 
ally in my hand: yet do I not forget 
thy law. 110 ©The wicked have laid 
a snare for me: yet I ‘erred not from 
thy precepts. 111 *Thy testimonies 
have I taken as a heritage for ever: for 
fthey are the rejoicing of my heart. 
112 I have inclined mine heart to 
perform thy statutes always, ® even unto 
the end. 

: SAMECH. 

vain thoughts: but th 


113 I hate 
114 *Thouart my hid- 


law do I love. 





au Psa. 19. 10; Prov. 8 11.—17 Heb. palate. 

——_» Ver, 128.——vw Prov. 6, 23,18 Or, candle, 

__-» Neh. 10. 29.—vy Verse 83.—2 Hos, 14. 2; 

> Heb. 13. 15.——a Ver. 12, 26.— ) Job 13. 14,— 

c Psa, 140. 5; 14L. 9. id. Ver. 10, 21.—e Deut. 
33. 4. —J Verses 77, 92; 174. 











better than honey to the mouth or 
music to the ear. 


5, Nun. 

105-112. Thy word is a lamp— 
The writer comes to an experience 
like that of a traveller by night on a 
dangerous road, He enters upon it 
with a firm resolve—a hold upon the 
divine law as a guiding clew; while, 
as with the other hand, he carries the 
lamp of the word. Freewill offer- 
ings—Voluntary confessions of the 
divine goodness, and utterances of 
praise, 


/ 


p, Samek. 


113-120. My hiding place and 
my shield—The psalmist’s experience 
of perils has increased his confidence 
and strength. He now declares how 
litule he is influenced by the example 
of evil doers. His heart is fixed. He 
“knows in whom he has believed. Yet 

_ when he thinks of the power that puts 





ing place and my shield: ‘I hope in - 
thy word, 115 k Depart from me, ye 
evil doers: for I will keep the com- 
mandments of my God, 116 Uphold 
me according unto thy word, that 1 may 
live: and Jet me not 'be ashamed of 
my hope. 117 Hold thou me up, and 
I Shall be safe: and I will have respect, 
unto thy statutes continually. 118 Thou 
hast trodden down all them that ™ err 
trom thy statutes: for their deceit ¢s 
falschood. 119 Thou ?puttest away 
all the wicked of the earth "like dross ; 
therefore Llovethy testimonies. 120°M 
flesh trembleth for fear of thee; and 
am afraid of thy judgments. 


AIN. 

121 I have done judgment and jus- 
tice: leave me not to mine oppres- 
sors. 122 Be ®surety for thy servant 
for good: let not the proud oppress 
me. 123 ‘Mine eyes fail for thy sal- 
vation, and for the word of thy right- 
eousness. 124 Deal with thy servant 
according unto thy mercy, and * teach 
me thy statutes. 125 *l am thy ser- 
vant; give me understanding that I may 
know thy testimonies. 126 It is time 


for thee, Lorp, to work: for they have 





19 Heb. to do.—§g Verse 33.—/ Psalm 32. 75 
91. 1.—% Verse 8!1.—X Psa. 6, 8; 139. 19; Matt, 
7. 93.1 Psa. 25. 2; Rom. 5. 5; 9. 33; 10, 11,— 
mu Verse 21,——20 Heb, cawsest to ceuse.—— 
av Ezek, 22. 18. o Hab. 3. 16.—vp Heb. 7, 22. 
— gq Ver. 81, 82. Ver. 12, « Psa. 116, 16. 








away, ‘like rubbish in the void,” the 
wicked, be they ever so mighty, he 
trembles, even in his safety. The Jews 
of the captivity had seen great uations 
go down as into a chasm before the 
divine wrath, 
y, Ayin. : 

121-128. Leave me not to mine 
oppressors—Let “him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
Sneh is the line of thought in this di- 
vision. In the pressure of evil the 
strongest has feelings of weakness. 
When the rod of the wicked rests 
heavily on the lot of the righteous, the 
latter is tempted to put forth his hand 
to iniquity. Hope and confidence need 
to be sustained by prayer. When 
men make void—nullify—the law, it 
still remains law, and the giver will 
know how to magnify and make it 
honourable. Therefore the psalmist 
loves and abides by it, even wien he 
sees it broken, et 


’ 
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made void thy law. 127 ' Therefore I 
love thy commandments above gold; 
yea, above fine gold. 128 Therefore I 
estvem all thy precepts conerning all 
things to be right; and I “hate every 
talse way, 

PE. 

129 * Thy testimonies ae wonderful: 
therefore doth my soul keep them. 
130 The entrance of thy eats giveth 
light; “it giveth understanding unto the 
simple. 131 I opened my mouth, and 
panted ; for I *longed for thy command- 
ments. 132 ¥ Look thou upon me, and 
be merciful unto me, 724 as thou usest to 
do unto those that love thy name. 
133 * Order my stepsin thy word: and 
>let not any-iniquity have dominion 
over me. 134 ¢ Deliver me from the 
oppression of man: so will | keep thy 
precepts. 135 “Make thy face to shine 
upon thy servant; and ‘teach me thy 
statutes. 136 ‘Rivers of waters run 
down mine eyes, because they keep not 
thy law. 


TZADDI. 
137 * Righteous art thou, O Lorn, and 


upright are thy judgments. 138 "Thy 
testimonies ¢hut thou hast commanded 
are *yighteous and very *§ faithful. 
139 ' My zeal hath 24 consumed me, be- 
cause mine enemies have forgotten thy 
words. 140 * Thy word és very *pure: 
therefore thy servant loveth it. 1411 | 
am small and despised: yet do not I. 
forget thy precepts. 142 Thy right- 
eousness is an everlasting righteousness, ~ 
and thy law is'thetruth. 143 Trouble 
and anguish have 2¢taken hold on me: » 
et thy commandments ave ™my de- 
ights. 144 The righteousness of thy 
testimonies ts everlasting : "give me un-. 
derstanding, and I shall live. 


KOPH. 

145 I cried with my whole heart; 
hear me, O Lorp: I will keep thy stat- 
utes. 146 I cried unto thee; save me, 
27and I shall keep thy testimonies. 
147 °1 prevented the dawning of the 
morning, and cried; ?I hoped in thy 
word. 148 4 Mine eyes prevent the 
night watches, that I might meditate in 
thy word. 149 Hear my voice accord- 
ing unto thy lovingkindness: O Lorp, 





t Verse _72; Psa. 19. 10; Prov, 8, 11.—2 Ver. 
104. v Isa. 9, 6; 25.1; Rev. 19. 10.—2o Psa. 














19.7; Prov, 1, 4. @ Verse 20, y Psa. 106, 4. 
——#.2 Thess. 1, 6, 7.2! Heb. according to 
the custom toward those, ete. a Psa. 17. 5. 





——b Psa. 19. 13; Rom, 6. 12.—e Luke 1. 74. 

d@ Psa, 4, 6.—e Ver, 12, 26.—/ Jer. 9.1; 14.17; 

ae 2. 4.— g Ezra 9.15; Neh. 9. 33; Jer. 12.13 
an. 9. 7, 





h Psa, 19. 7-9.—22 Heb. righteousness.— 
23 Heb, fuithfulress.—? Psa. 69. 9; John 2.17. 
——24 Heb. cut me off-—F& Psalm 12. 6; 18. 30; 
19. 8; Prov. 30, 5.-—25 Heb. tried, or, refined. 
—/ Verse 151; Psalm 19. 9; John 17. 17. — 
26 Heb. found me.—m Verse 77. nm Verses 
34, 73, 169. 27 Or, that I may keep— 
o Psalm 5. 3; 88, 13; 1380, 6.—p Verse 74, 
g Psalm 63, 1, 6. 














B, Pe. 

129-136. Let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me—A sense 
of his own peril teads the writer to a 
still deeper, intenser longing for per- 
fected holiness within himself. As he 
feels the growing strength of his own 
heart, so he the more grieves over 
those who, departing from the law, de- 
part from the joys of grace. The expe- 
rience here given of the law is, in our 
day, found in Christ, who gives to his 
servants “grace for grace;” that is, 
grace enjoyed in proportion to grace 
employed, 

y, Trade, 

137-144. Thy law is the truth— 
This division, mere than any other, 
tells us of a heart to which the eternal 
God was a living power. Young, 
weak, small, the writer feels himself 
enlivened by ideas and affections orig- 
inating beyond himself. Such temper 
Jesus showed when he put on author- 


ity and cleansed the temple. Such 
temper our psalmist may have seen in 
Nehemiah while putting forth his ef 
forts to restore Jerusalem. Jt is still 
the secret explanation of every mys- 
tery of toil and sacrifice for the faith. 
By this temper morality is heightened 
into religion, the essence of which is 
loyal, admiring devotion to a higher 
power. 
p, Koph. 

145-152. I cried with my whole 
heart—Here we see the spirit of 
Samuel among them that called upon 
God. That peculiar, long-coutinued 
ery. with which Samuel spent the — 
night before the Lord is here heard, 
preventing. anticipating, the late hours 
of the night, and even the dawn of 
morning. It is a clinging, importu- 
nate ery day and night unto Hin, 
of “His own elect,” which prayer 
will be surely heard. The last verse 
suggests the long confidence that 
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COEF Te 
Fquicxen me according to thy judg- 


ment. 150 They draw nigh that fol- 
low after miscnief: they are far from 
thy law. 151 Thou art ‘near, O Lorn; 
tand all thy commandments are truth, 
152 Concerning thy testimonies, I have 
known of old that thou hast founded 
them " for ever. 


RESH. 

153 ‘Consider mine affliction, and 
deliver me: for I do not forget thy law. 
154 * Plead my cause, and deliver me: 
quicken me according to thy word, 
155 ¥ Salvation is tar from the wicked; 
for they seek not thy statutes. 
156 2 Great are thy tender mercies, O 
Lorp: *quicken me according to thy 
judgments. 157 Many are my perse- 
eutors and mine enemies; ye do I not 
a decline trom thy testimonies. 158 I 
beheld the transgressors, and ° was 
grieved; because they kept not thy 
word. 159 Consider how I love th 

recepts : © quicken me, O Lorn, accord- 
ing to thy lovingkindness. 160 Thy 
word is true from the beginning: and 
every one of thy righteous judgments 
endureth for ever. 


SCHIN. 


161 ‘Princes have persecuted me 
without a cause: but my heart standeth 
in awe of thy word. 162 I rejoice at 


me according to thy word. 


thy word, as ‘one that findeth great 


spoil. 163 I hate and abhor ‘lying: 
but thy law do I love. 164 Seven 
times a day do I praise thee, because of 
thy righteous judgments. 165 * Great 
peace have they which love thy law: 
and % nothing 
166 " Lorp, I have hoped for thy salva- 
tion, and done thy commandments, 
167 My soul hath kept thy testimo- 
nies; and iI love them exceedingly. 
168 | have kept thy precepts and thy 
testimonies: “for all my ways are before 
thee. 
TAU. 


169 Let my cry come near before 
thee, O Lorp: ! give me understanding 
according to thy word. 170 Let my 
supplication come before thee : © deliver 
171 "My 
lips shall utter praise, when thou hast 
taught me thy statutes. 172 My tongue 
shall speak of thy word: °for all thy 
commandments are righteousness, 
173 Let thine hand help me; for ?L 
have chosen thy precepts. 174 “I have 
longed for thy salvation, O Lorp; and 
‘thy law is my delight. 175 Let my 
soul live, and it shall praise thee; and 
let thy judgments help me. 176 * Ihave 
gone astray like a lost sheep: seek thy 
servant; for I do not forget thy com- 
mandments. 





r Ver. 40, 154.—s Psa. 145, 18.—¢ Ver. 142. 
—wu Luke 21, 33.—v Lam. 5. 1.—v 1 Samuel 
21. 15: Psa. 35. 1; Micah 7. 9.—a Verse 4).— 


y Job 5. 4.—283 Or, Muny.—z Verse 149.— 


@ Psa. 44, 18; verse 51. Verse 136; Ezra 9, 4. 
—_—« Ver, 38.—29 Heb. The beginning of thy 
word is truwe.—d 1 Sam, 24. 11, 14; 26, 18; ver. 
93,—e 1 Sam. 30. 16; Isa. 9.3. —/7 Prov.6.16,19; 


Eph. 4. 25.—g Prov. 3.2; Isa, 32 17,—30 Heb. 
they shall have no stumblingblock.—h Gen. 
49, 18; ver. 174.—i Psa. 40. 8; Rom, 7. 22.—— 
k Prov. 5. 21.—/ Verse 144,—m Gen. 32. 9, 12; 
2Sam. 7. 25.—vn Verse 7.-—o Rom. 7. 12, 13. 
—p Josh, 24, 23; Prov. 1, 29; Luke.10, 42.— 
q Verse 166, Verses 16, 24, 47, 77, 111.— 
8 Isa. 53. 6; Luke 15. 4; 1 Peter 2. 20. 





prays and trusts “ though he bear long 
with them.” 
5, Resh. 


153-16). Plead my cause—The 
prayer is here as if the honour of God 
were involved in the deliverance of 
‘those who put their trust in him. The 
pleading is, for that very reason, the 
-more earnest. Very touching and 
trustful is the appeal in verse 159. 
Luther sums up verse 160, “ Thy word 
is nothing but truth.” 


w, Shin. 


161-168. Princes have persecuted 
yet 


me — Persecutions still return, 
“the joy of the Lord” is his strength. 
Princes who sat and spake against 
him now persecute him without cause, 


yet the fear of God kills out the fear 





of man, The result of the struggle is 
like the spoil after a victory. Seven 


times is the same as many times, the 
use of “seven”’ for an indefinite num-, 
The division - 


ber being very ancient. 
ends with an humble, but confident, 
appeal to the Searcher of hearts that 
he has steadily kept his testimonies, an 
appeal which only the purest conscience 
can venture to make. 


i n, Zav. 

169-176. Let thine hand help me 
—Finally, the two great wants of man, 
strength of soul to live righteously and 
deliverance from outward evils, are 
rehearsed, The writer is persecuted 
for big faith. He wishes to keep the 
faith. He prays also for rest from 
persecution. The last verse should 
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shall offend them.- 
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PSALM CXX. 
A Song of degrees, 





iE 4my distress I cried unto the Lorp, 


and he heard me. 2 Deliver my 





+ 


a Psalm 118, 5 a 


Jonal) 2. 2. 





probably be, “If I go astray like a lost 
sheep, seek thy servant.” Not that he 
means to stray, but he knows his own 
weakness. With this humble ery the 
long meditation ends. In such form ag 
this the law presented itself to a relig- 
ious mind in the age of Hzra and Nehe- 
miah. Under this view of it, Israel was 
revived and men were raised up who 
contended earnestly for the faith until 
the Messiah came and the grace of the 
gospel was proclaimed ! 

In the condensed foregoing notes, 
the leading object has been to show 
that the long text is not a repetition of 
synonymes, but, like cclesiastes, 
moves forward, not indeed in a direct 
line, but with shifts and changes, pre- 
senting, under a large variety of ex- 

“periences, the one source of strength 
and comfort—the divine law. 


PSALM CXX. 


The present psalm, and the fourteen 
immediately following, are grouped 
under one title, termed, in the common 
English version, ‘‘ Songs of degrees.”’ 
See note on title. The group is char- 
acterized by simplicity, national char- 
acter, brevity, (except Psalm exxxii,) 
variety of sad and joyful tone, as indi- 
eating the changefiil fortunes of the 
nation, a medium grade of poetic merit, 
and adaptation to popular use. Six were 
written by David, (Psalins exx, exxii, 
exxiv, exxxi, exxxii, exxxili;) two by 
Solomon, (Psalms exxvii, exxviii;) and 
the remainder belong evidently to the 
period of the captivity and restoration. 
Ezra probably completed the group al- 
ready begun by David. They cover 
the civic, domestic, and devotional 
spheres, and manifestly grew ont of 
the experience of the nation. For rea- 
sons given in the notes, we shall adopt 
the hypothesis that they were desig- 
nated and used as ‘pilgrim songs,” to 
be used especially by those going up 
to Jerusalem to the national feasts, 
though they have separate historic oc- 
casions 

Psalm exx is a strain of unbroken 
complaint, caused by the falsehood, 








deceit, and implacable temper of the 
author’s enemies, to escape whom he 
had fled into exile, and was temporari- 
ly doomed to live among hostile bar- 
barians. In verses 1, 2, he records his 
prayer in distress; verses 3, 4, are a 
denunciation upon the false tongue; 


i 


verses 5-7, his lament over his so- 


journ with hostile tribes. 
belongs to David during his abode in 
Arabia Petrea. The allusions point 
thither, and the circumstauces suit tle 
history of 1 Samuel xxv. 

TITLE: A Song of degrees—He- 
brew, Sony of the goings up, or, of the 


ascents. nidyn, (ma’aloth,) translated 


‘ degrees,’’ simply means steps, ascents, 


goings up; and is here manifestly used 
as the standing form of expressing a 
journey to Jerusalem, as being situated 
on a mountain. Thus Ezra vii, 9, 
“Began he to go up.” The radical 
verb ‘alah, to go up, often expresses 
the act of going to Jerusalem, without 
mentioning the city. See Ezra i, 
3,5, Lis D, 1s Ml, 6, WS ecet ween 
2 Kings xxiv, 1, 10. From the days 
of David and Solomon the people were 
accustomed, especially under the reign 
of their pious kings, to go up to Jeru- 
salem in great numbers to the annual 
festivals. Thus Psa. exxii, 4, “ Whither 
the tribes go up,” ete. See also Psalm 
xxiv, 3. The custom, couched in the 
saine form of speaking, is well brought 
out 1 Kings xii, 27, 28. In the New 


The whole - 


Testament the same usage obtains, © 


(John vii, 8,10; xii, 20; Acts xviii, 22; 
xxiv, 11.) where dvaGarve, is the Sep- 


tuagint for nby, (‘alah,) in the above pas- 


sages. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word in question was popularly used to 
denote a pilgrim journey to Jerusalem. 


It is probable that these fifteen psalms — 


were collected, or the collection com- 
pleted, by Ezra for the special use of 
the pilgrims, for psalms for such pub- 


lic use should represent all the varied 


forms of the Church’s experience, — 


whether of joy or sorrow. 
1. Distress 


... c¥ied ... heard — © 


* 
b 


7 


be 


ua 


iq 


tee B. 


Thus Robinson: ‘One of the princi- 
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soul, O Lorp, from lying lips, and from 
a deceitful tongue. 

3 1What shall be given unto 

thee? or what*shall be ?done unto 
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arrows of the mighty, with coals of 
juniper. 

5 Woe is me, that I sojourn in ° Me- 
sech, °¢hat I dwell in the tents of Ke- 
dar! 6 My soul hath long dwelt with 





thee, thou false tongue? 4 *Sharp 

‘10r, What shall the deceitful tongue peed 
unto thee? or, What shall it profit thee ?— 
3 Heb. added. —3 Or, It is as the shurp ar- 


rows of the mighty man, with coals of junt- 
per.—b Gen. 10, 2; Ezekiel 27. 13, —e¢ Gen, 
25. 133 1 Sam. 25,1; Jer. 49. 28, 29. 





This serial form—trouble, prayer, and 
answer—was common for David, and 
his faith in God touching the answer, 
gathered from pastexperience, was the 
ground of all his hope. 

2. Lying lips. ..deceitful tongue 
—The ‘source of his present trouble, 
and more terrible than weapons of war. 

3. What shall be given. ..thee— 
Tt is more natural and consistent to 
- take this grammatically obscure verse 
as an address to the tongue of guile: 
‘© What shall be given thee?” or rather, 
“What shall he [God] give to thee?” 
that is, as a punishment. The ques- 
tion is put sarcastically, and the antic- 
ipated answer is brought out in the next 
verse. 

4. Sharp arrows of the mighty— 
The retributions of God shall pierce 
the soul as the sharpened arrows of 
the warrior penetrate the flesh. Coals 


of juniper—The pm, (rothem,) an- 


swering to the Arabic retem, improper- 
ly translated “juniper,” is the broom 
tree, a notable shrub in Arabia Petrea. 


pal shrubs we met with is the retem, 
a species of broom plant, Genista 
retam of Forskal, This is the largest 
and most conspicuous shrub of these 
deserts, growing thickly in the water 
courses aud valleys.” So Burckhardt: 
“ We here [in the peninsula of Mount 
_ Sinai] found several Bedouins occupied 
‘in collecting brushwood, which they 
burn into charcoal for the Cairo market. 
They prefer for this the thick roots of 
the shrub rothem, which grows here in 
abundance.” ‘The roots,” says Rob- 
insof, “are very bitter, and are re- 
garded by the Arabs as yielding the 
best charcoal.” See Job xxx, 4, 
where, instead of meat, read suste- 
nance, support. They followed charring 
the rothem as a livelihood—referred to 
as a poor business. This shrub also is | 





used by the Arabs as a shelter by day 
and night, though a frail one. 1 Kings 
xix, 4, 5. The intense heat of this 
charcoal, and the proverbial length of 
time that it holds fire, render it a fit 
emblem of severe punishment. 

5. Mesech...Kedar—The Septu- 
agiut and Vulgate, following the rad- 
ieal sense of the word, render ‘“ Me- 
sech ” by prolonged: “ Woe is me that 
my sojourning is prolonged.” But the 
word is to be taken as a proper name, 
the patronymic of a people descended 
from Meshech, son of Japheth, (Gen. 
x, 2,) and known in history as the 
Moschi, dwelling near the southeast 
ern shore of the Black Sea, north of 
Armenia. Later, they penetrated 
southward into Cappadocia, (Jos. Ant. 
b. i, ¢. 6, § 1,) and northward beyond - 
the Caucasian mountains, and proba- 
bly reappear in Europe under the 
name of Muscovites. They commonly 
stand essociated with the Tibareni, 
(from Tubal, Gen. x, 2,) as in Ezek. 
xxvii, 13; xxxii, 26; xxxvili, 2, 3. 
(Herod., b. vii, ¢. 18.) In our psalm the 
name “Mesech,” or Meshech, is a 
synenyme for northern barbarians, as 
“Kedar,” (son of Ishmael, Genesis 
xxy, 13,) was for Ishmaelites, or south- 
ern barbarians. On “ Kedar,” as the 
common title for northern Arabians, 
see Song of Solomon i, 5, tsa. XXL, 13; 
16,17, Hzek. xxvii, 21. Meshech and 
Magog had to the Hebrews the same _ 
proverbial sense of unsubdued barbar-- 
ians that Scythian had to the Greeks; 
and it was but a natural association 
with “Kedar” in the mind of David, 
dwelling, as he now was, among these 
wild desert robbers. See, on his place 
of abode, 1 Samuel xxv, 1. 

6. My soul hath long dwelt— 
Literally, Much has dwelt my soul 
with herself, with, or near, him that 
hateth peace. The want of compan- 
ionship—congeniality with those about 
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him that hateth peace. 7% I am 4 for | 
peace: but when I speak, they are for 


war. 
PSALM CXXI. 
| A Song of degrees. 
1 WILL litt up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help. 





OXXL 


2 *My help cometh from the Lorp, 
which made heaven and earth. 
will not suffer thy footto be moved: * he 
that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
4. Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. 5 The Lorp 
as thy keeper: the Lorp ds 4 thy shade 





4 Or, a man of peace.—1 Or, Shall Ilift up 
mine eyes to the hills? whence should my 
help come? See Jer, 3. 23. 
him—compelled the psalmist inwardly 
to a life of introspection, self-commun- 
ion, and solitude. 

7. I am for peace— Hebrew, J 
peace. Lam all peace. See this same 
form Psalm cix, 4. When I speak, 
they are for war—My pacific words 
are construed into strategic decoys. 
They are so full of war and treachery 
that they are wholly incapable of 
friendly conference. The contrast be- 
tween the psalmist and his enemies 
is only an example of tlie eternal dis- 
sonance between the spirit of Christ 
and the spirit of the world. It is 
worthy of remark that lyirg, deceit, 
robbery, and hostility to strangers are 
characteristic vices of the Arabs to 
this day. It may further be noticed, 
that David’s residence in Paran closes 
the bitterest part of his wandering life 
during the persecutions of King 8. ul. 
Thenceforward a milder light beamed 
on his fortunes. 


PSALM CXXI. 


This is a perfect model of a true 
pilgrim-psalm, dating at the close of 
the day in sight of the hills of Jernsa- 
lem, when the company halt for the 
night’s rest. The outlook is full of 
inspiring anticipation, verse 1. The 
journey is nearly ended, an strong 
trust and grateful retrospect fill the 
hour of evening meditation. Jehovah 
is his hope, (verse 2;) his foot shall 
not slide, (verse 3;) Israel’s keeper is 
ever watchful, he sleeps not. (verse 4:) 
his shade is the pilgrim’s protection, 
day and night, from all evil, in all his 
ways, for ever, verses 5 8. he asso- 
ciations are such as are incident to a 
journey, or, figuratively, to common life, 
and such as would specially occupy the 
anxious thoughts of a traveller. On the 
title see note on title of Psalm exx. 








1. I will lift up mine eyes unto 


@ Psalm 124. §——b 1 Samuel 2. 9; Proverbs 
3, 23, 26-——c¢ Psalm 127, 1; Isaiah 27. 3.— 
d Isaiah 25, 4, 
the hills—Not to the hills of Palestine 
in general, but to those of Jerusalem 
and its environs. See on Psa. exxv, 2. 
Mount Zion, in David’s time, and Mo- 
riah afterward, were particularly holy 
mountains, the abode of Jehovah. 
Psalms xiv, 7; xx, 2; xlviii, 2, 11, 12. 





The lifting up of the eyes here implies" 


devotional trust and desire, or the lift- 
ing up of the soul, as in Psalm exxiii, 1, 
exliii, 8. From whence cometh 
—The compound particle, meayin, is 
an interrogative, and should read, 
“From whence shall my help come?” 
The question is abrupt, but gives a 
dramatic effect, and prepares for the 
answer which immediately follows. 

2. My help cometh from the 
Lord—It was not a superstitious rev- 
erence for places and sacred moun- 
tains, but trust in Jehovah, which sus- 
tained the psalmist’s hope. In this 
confession there is an underlying re- 
buke of the Gentile idolatry, which 
sought high places and mountain sum- 
wits for their altars and worship. See 
Lev. xxvi, 30; Psa. Ixxviii, 58; Jer. 
iii, 2. Heaven and earth—The al- 
Iusion is made to show the all suffi- 
ciency of God his helper, unlike the 
loeal tutelary gods cf the heathen, to 
which were assigned limited jurisdic- 
tions. ; 

3. Thy foot to be moved—The 
word “moved” may signify to slap, 
slide, or to tremble, totter, or even to fall. 
An insecure foot-hold is a casualty 
specially incident to the pilgrim on a 
long j urney, and is an emblem of dis- 
aster and defeat, Psalms xxxvili, 16; 
xciy, 18. T.e statement is equal to 
saying, that God would give to the 
true pilgrim a prosperous journey. 

4. He that keepeth Israel—The 
safety of Israel is due to the vigilant 
care of God. It is a divine gift. 
Neither stumber nor sleep—As the 


3 >He 


{& 
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®upon thy right hand. 6 ‘The sun 
shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
7 The Lorp shall 
he shall 
8 The Lorp shall 
» preserve thy going out and thy coming 


moon by night. 
preserve thee from 
® preserve thy soul. 


all evil: 


in from this time forth, and even for 
evermore. : 
PSALM CXXII. 


“Let us go into the house of the 








@ Psa. 16, 8; 109, 31.—/ Psa. 91. 5s Tsa. 49.10; 


Rev--7. 16.—g Psa. 41.2; 97. 10; 145. 20. 





A Song of degrees of David. 
WAS glad when they said unto me, 

h Deut. 28.6; Prov. 2. 8; 38, 6.—a Isa. 2.33 
Zech, 8. 21. 





heathen gods were supposed to do. 
See 1 Kings xviii, 27. 
Tsrael’s meandering paths along the 
‘centuries Jehovah’s eye was upon 
them day and night. 

5. Thy shade—Shadow, as a cover- 
ing, gives the idea, figuratively, of pro- 
tection, as Psalm xci, 1, Isa. xxx, 2, 3, 
and is here parallel to keeper in the 
first member of the verse. 

6. Sun shall not smite, etc.—It is 
well known that a sunstroke in the 
East is a common liability, sometimes 

producing instant death to man and 
beast. Probably 2 Kings iv, 18-20, 
was an instance. The moonbeams, 
also, are known to affect the human 
system injuriously. Hence the word 
lunatics, applied to those who are sup- 
posed to be injured by the influence 
of the moon. The dangers common 
to-the travellers are kept before the 
mind throughout the psaim. 

7. He shall preserve thy soul— 
There is a rising in the sense here trom 
preserve. ..from all evil, in the first 
member. That relates to the common 
casualties of life, this evidently to that 
higher preservation which belongs to 
the saints as such, the perfect peace 
(Isa. xxvi, 3) ofa resting faith. Nephesh, 
(soul,) therefore, is here to be unler- 
‘stood in its higher sense of spirit, the 

spiritual and immortal part. It 18 
spiritual, or soul, preservation as dis- 
tinct from mere physical. See the use 
of “soul,” Psalms xix, 7; xxiv, 4; 
xxv, 1, 13, 20; Ivii, 1. 

8. Going out ancl. ..coming in—A 
phrase of beautiful sixaplicity for daily 
undertakings. The “going out” to la- 
bour, and the returning home to rest, 

‘describe the sweep of life’s pendulum. 
On the going forth of man to labour 
gee on Psa. civ, 23. Strong trust in the 
divine protection and faithfulness, and 


grateful praise, are the characteristic 


lessons of the psalm. 


Through all 





PSALM OXXII. 

A true lover of Zion and its wor- 
ship, but for some cause resident at 
some distance from the holy city and 
debarred of its religious privileges, joy- 
fully accepts the invitation to go to 
the house of the Lord, verse 1. At 
this time Jerusalem is a strong city, 
(verse 3,) and the tribes already are 
aceustomed to go up thither to the 
great annual feasts, verse 4. There, 
too, despite the political envy of sister 
tribes, of rival competitors, and of hos- 
tile nations, is established the throne 
of David, verse 5. The psalm is, in 
part, a retrospection, but more the fresh 
gushings of present joy and deep relig- 
ious feeling and desire, verse 6. , The 
salutation, (verses 7—9,) indicates that 
the psalm was sung at the moment of 
entering through the city gate. The 
Hebrew, and the version of Jerome, 


assign the psalm to David as its author, 


but the Septuagint and Vulgate give 
no author. This omission, however, 
does not invalidate the Hebrew title, 
and there is no reason to doubt that 
David was the author. Verse 9 af- 
fords no proof against it: see note 
there. The psalm suits well the occa- 
gion of 2 Samuel xix, 9-20, when the 
people invited David to return to Jeru- 
salem to his throne. On title, see note 
on title of Psalm exx. 

1. I was glad—Literally, A light of 
joy was in my face. A characteristic 
testimony that the religion of the He- 
brews, according to the liturgy of 
Moses, induced joy and praise, not a 
sordid superstition, as the heathen 
slanderously charged. (Tacitus, His- 
tory, B.5, $4.) The past tense gives us a 
retrospection, which some take as evi- 
dence that the language is that of a 
pious Jew in exile. But the whole 
tone of the psalm is that of present 
joy, as if written immediately after re- 
ceiving the call to go to the house of 
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Lorp. 2 Our feet shall stand within 
thy gates, O Jerusalem. 3 Jerusalem is 
builded as a city that is > compact to- 
gether: 4 ° Whither the tribes go up, 
tbe tribes of the Lorp, unto ‘the testi- 
mony of Israel, to give thanks unto the 
name of the Lorp. 5 °For there !are 


CXXIL 
set thrones of judgment, the thrones of 
the house of David, f 


6 ‘Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: - 


they shall prosper that love thee. 
7 & Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
pele within thy palaces. 8 For my 

rethren and companions’ sakes, I will 





b See 2 Sam. 5. 9.—c Exodus 23. 17; Deut. 
16, 16.—d Exodus 16. 34.—— e Deut. 17. 8; 


2 Chron. 19. 8.1 Heb, do sit.—-fPsa. 51. 18, 
—g Isa. 9. 7; 54. 13; John 14, 27; James 3. 18, 





Gcd. On the invitation, Let us go, 
see Deut. xxxiii, 19, Isa. ii, 3. House, 
here, is to be understood of place, or 
the tent containing the ark. See note 
on Psa. exvi, 19. Delight in the worship 
of God springs from the love of God, 
and makes the way to the house of 
prayer pleasant. See notes on Psalm 
lxxxiv, 5-8. 

2. Shall stand—Literally, Have been 
standing, or, have stood. So Septuagint, 
éotwrec Hoar, our feet have stood. This 
also is retrospective, but may apply to 
the recent past. 

3. Compact together —The city 
lay in a rocky region, between the 
valleys of Gihon on the west, and Kid- 
ron oo the east, with an irregular cir- 
cumference of (according to Josephus) 
thirty-three stadia (or a little less 
than three and four-fifths miles,) of the 
outer wall, The modern wall is about. 
two and a half miles in circuit. Origin- 
ally Jerusalem was composed of several 
sections, particularly the upper and 
lower city, (the name occurs five times 
in the Hebrew Bible, in the plural 
or dual,) lying on uneven’ ground, 
unequally fortified, and imperfectly 
united; but David captured, firmly 
united, and fortified the whole. 
1 Chron. xi, 7, 8. The text, ‘‘ compact 
together,” or jotned to ttself together, 
probably refers to the means of con- 
nexion between the different parts. It 
may be used, too, to illustrate the 
spiritual Jerusalem, the Church, ‘‘build- 
ed together for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” Eph. ii, 21, 22. 

4. Tribes go up—Zribes have gone 
up. The past tense indicates a custem 
established, which even the present 
implies. Testimony of Israel—Not 
. “unto the testimony of Israel,” as in 
our English version. The Hebrew 
simply reads, A testimony to Israel; 
that is, it was a testimony, or command 





to Israel to assemble three times in a 
year for sacrifice and worship at the 
place which God should designate, 
which was now Jerusalem. See Ex- 
odus xxiii, 14-17; xxxiv, 23; Dent. 
xvi, 16. To give thanks— As the 
end or object of their assembling. 


5. There are set thrones—T7here — 
The Hebrew | 


they established thrones. 
word for throne (kisseh) means also a 


a 


ei 


WEE AAS: a 


high seat, whether for honour and rank, ~ 


or tor authority and judgment. Judges 
iii, 20; 1 Sam. iv, 13, 18; Esther iii, 1. 
Here the plural “thrones” should be 


taken as seats of judicial and executive — 


authority for the administration of jus- 
tice established by David, and hence 
called ‘thrones of judgment,” “thrones 
of tlie house of David.”, The force of 
the statement lies in the fact that the 
choice of Jerusalem, as tle place of 
supreme judgment and of David's king- 


ly authority, had been sorely con- — 


tested, but the attempt had proved 
abortive. The law required that the 
religious centre of the nation should 


be its supreme seat of judgment. Deut. 


vii, 8-12. 

6, 7. Peace of Jerusalem. ..peace 
...prosperity—The “peace of Jeru- 
salem ” involved the peace of the na- 
tion, the ‘ peace” of the Church, and 
the orderly and edifying worship of 
God. Prayer for the ‘t peace” of the 
Church and the nation, is a prime relig- 
ious duty. There is an alliteration in 
the Hebrew, curious and sprightly, 
(somewhat like shelom, shelaim, yish- 
lavoo, shalom, shalvah,) indicated in the 
following italicized words: “ Pray. for 
the peace of the city of peace, (Jeru- 
shalem, Heb. vii, 2;) they shall have 
peace that love thee. Peace be within 
thy walls, and peace within thy pal- 
aces,” (verse 7,) is according to the 
true Hebrew salutation. Num. vi, 26; 
Matt. x, 12, 13. 
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——— 
“pow say, Peace be within thee. 9 Be- 
-eause of the house of the Lorp our God 
J will" seek thy good. 


PSALM CXXIII. 

A Song of degrees. 
“J NTO thee *lift I up mine eyes, O 
thou » that dwellest in the heav- 
ens. 2 Behold, as the eyes of servants 
look unto the band of their masters, 


{and as the eyes of a maiden unto the 


hand of her mistress; so our eyes ° wait 
upon the Lorp our God, until that he 
have merey upon us. 3 Have mercy 
upon us, O Lorp, have mercy upon us: 
“for we are exceedingly filled with con- 
tempt. 4 Our soul is exceedingly filled 
ewith the scorning of those that are at 
ease, and with the contempt of the 
proud. Fale 








h Neh. 2: 10,—a Psa. 121.1; 141.8. b Psa. 
2. 4; 11.4; 115. 3.—o Gen. 32. 26; 49,18; Lam.3. 





25, 26.—d Neh. 4. 2, 4; Isa. 


. 53. 3.—e Psa, 73. 
5,9; 119.51; Jer. 48. 11, 27, 29; 1 


Cor. 4. 13. 





9. Because of the house of the 
Lord—aAs in the previous verse the 
psalmist’s love of the brethren led him 
to wish peace to the city, so now the 
love of the house of God shows the 
love of God to be his leading motive. 
With a true Hebrew, religion under- 
Jaid patriotism. This alone could give 
the highest love of country, and offer 
the surest stability to government. 
Throughout this psalm the warmest 
piety and patriotism prevail, and a true 
spiritual and evangelical meaning lies 
‘beneath the letter. According to the 
common method of the Hebrews in ex- 
pressing their spirivual faith and feel- 
ings, the language and metaphor seem 
to present only a secular garb; but 
the reader will do himself and the 
psalmist the highest injustice if he 
fails to trace a New Testament type 
of piety throughout. On “ house,” as 
it bears on the question whether the 
temple was standing at this time, see 
on verse 1 and the reference there. 


PSALM CXXIII. 


We have here a sigh from the depths 
of sorrow, reproach, and oppression. 
The author beholds his helpless state 
in the surrounding scorn.and contempt 
of the proud, and finds hope only in 
“ Jehovah his God,” for whom he pa- 

_tiently and confidently waits. Hvi- 
dently this lament, with its eye of faith 
and hope, comes from the night of the 
captivity. 

1. Unto thee lift I up mine eyes 
—See note on Psalm exxi, 1. ‘‘ Jeho- 
yah our God,” (verse 2,) is the only 
helper of Israel, and from him alone is 
relief expected. That dwellest in 
the heavens—Sce nutes on Psalm 

-exili, 4-6. 


Vor. V.—26 


{ 





9. As the eyes of servants, etc.— 
The allusion is to the eustom of dis- 
pensing favours, giving protection, or 
issuing orders, by the motion of the 
hand. In India, a man in trouble says, 
“[ will look to the hand of my friend.” 
__Roberis. “In Egypt everything is 
done with the greatest decency and the 
most profound silence, the slaves or 
servants standing at the bottom of the 
room, with their hands joined before 
them, watching with the utmost at- 
tention every motion of their master, | 
who commands them by signs.”—Jo- 
cocke. Ladies are waited/on, even at 
the least wink of their eye or motion 
of their fingers. This custom prevails 
all over the Hast, and this language of 
signs is frequently alluded to in the 
prophets. In the present case the 
hand is looked to fir protection; and 
the waiting attitude is one of submis- 
sion, trust, and readiness to obey or- 
ders, or to receive the token of deliv- 
erance. 

3,4. Exceedingly filled—Satiated, 
overflowed with abundance. Their ene- 
mies were at ease, (verse 4;) the word 
denoting, in its bad sense, those who 
live carelessly, indifferently as to religion 
or the sufferings of others, and only for 
self-gratification: a state of sup eme 
selfishness and worthlessness of char- 
acter, which, though not in itself ex- 
pressing overt crime, hardens the soul 
to all vice and sin. Jer. xlviii, 11; 
Amos vi, 1; Zech, i, 15; comp. Luke 
xii, 19, 20. They were also proud, 
haughty, which always implies con- 
tempt and hard heartedness toward 
iuferiors. These were Israel’s op- 
pressors, who contemned them, trod 
them under foot, and scorned, or made 
a jest and derision of them. Thus is it 

oO. T. 
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/ PSALM CXXIV. 
A Song of degrees of David, 
F it had not been the Lorp who was 
on our side, *now may Israel say ; 
2 If zé had not been the Lorp who was 


= <« 
on our side, when men rose up against — 
us: 3 Then they had swallowed us — 
up quick, when their wrath was kindled. 
against us: 4 Then the waters had — 
‘overwhelmed us, the stream had gone — 





a Psa. 129, 1.—b Psa, 56, 1,2; 57.3; Prov. 1.12. 


¢ Psalm 18.4; Isaiah 8.7, 8; Jeremiah 46, 1. 





with ‘the world toward the Church, but 
will not God hear and avenge his elect, 
who ery unto him day and night? 


PSALM CXXIV. 


The absence of any local allusions, 
and the very general terms in which 
the author clothes his description, 
adapt this psalm to the public use of 
the Church in allages on any occasion 
of marked deliverance from great dan- 
ger. The danger was imminent, the dis- 
tress overwhelming, the deliverancesud- 
den and timely, aud indisputably from 
“ Jehovah, who made heaven andearth.” 
The Hebrew title ascribes it to David, 
but the Septuagint and the earlier 
versions, except the Chaldee, make it 
anonymous. ‘The spirit, boldness, and 
language are Davidie, and it might well 
enough suit the perils of his Aramaic 
and Edomitish wars, to which, if he 
wrote it, it should be assigned. But 
another event of great moment to the 
Jewish nation, more perfectly suiting 
the exigence and escape herein de- 
scribed, seems to be entitled to the 
higher claim—their deliverance from 
the decree of Haman. Esther iii, and 
sequel. This gives the psalm the 
post-exilic date to which modern com- 
mentators generally incline. The sup- 
posed Aramaic word-forms are dis- 
puted, and we pass them over. If 
David wrote it, as\ Hengstenbere and 
others contend, ani as is, afier all, pos- 
sible, it was placed here amoug psalms 
of later date, undoubt« dly, because it 
suited the struggling nation in its oft- 
en-checked, imperilled efforts to recon- 
struct after the exile, (see besides the 
above, Neh. iv, 7-15,) and because 
it was suitable to be placed for all 
time among those national ballads 
which celebrate the crises of their 
history. It is not improbable that 
Mordecai, or a devout Levite, may 
have remodelled it from the form of 
an old Duavidie production originally 
penned for another occasion. 





1. If it had not been—The Hehrew — 
is abrupt and elliptical, Jf not, or un- — 
less, Jehovah was for us. Alexander — 
proposes, as tantamount, ‘ What if tle — 
Lord had not been for us?” leaying — 
the answer to the imagination of the 
reader. Now may Israel say — 


The particle 993, (nah,) is intensive of — 


the imperative, as, Israel, say I pray. 
It is an urgent call to confession of — 
Jehovah’s timely aid. ’ 

2. When men rose up against— 
The idea is that of a sudden rising, an 
open and hostile uprising. 

3. Swallowed us up quick—Liter- 
ally, Swallowed us up alive. The allusion — 
seems to be to Korah and hiscompany, — 
(Num. xvi, 30,) “If the Lord make a ~ 
new thing, and the earth open hermouth 
and swallow them up....and they go ~ 
down alive into the. pit.” See also — 
Psalms lv, 15; lxix, 15. . op 

4. The waters. ..overwhelmed us — 
—Probably an allusion to Exodus xiv, — 
27, 28. The stream—The mountain — 
torrent. These, in the rainy season, — 
are terrible, and against them no art — 
or power of man can prevail. A sin- 
gle thunder storm of rain will often — 
suffice to create a flood which sweeps — 
away habitations and families and ani- — 
mals. Such a sed, or flood, in the 
Wady Solaf, Mount Sinai, in 1867, 
swept away an_ Arab encampment, and — 
forty persons, with many camels, sheep, — 
and cattle, perished in the waters. — 
Palmer and his company saw trunks 
of large palm trees which had been ~ 
earried thirty miles down the valley 
by this flood. See Psalm xviii, 13, 15. 
The description of Isaiah viii, 7, 8, re-_ 
fers to the excessive overflow of the Nie — 
or of the Euphrates, which, though more — 
rare and gradual, is yet far more ter- — 
rible. These perils from the great — 
forces of nature are a fit emblem of — 
the dangers, often as sudden as overs 
whelming, to which the militant Church — 
is exposed, ; ; 


‘ 


ey en 








over our soul: 5 Then the proud wa- 
ters had gone over our soul. 
6 Blessed be the Lorp, who hath not 
given us asa prey to their teeth. 7 Our 
soul is escaped ‘as a bird out of the 
snare of the fowlers: the snare is bro- 
ken, and we are escaped. 8 ‘Our help 
43 in the name of the Lorp, ‘who made 
heaven and earth. 
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PSALM CXXV. 

A Song of degrees. 
HEY *that trust in the Lorp shall 
be as mount Zion, which cannot be 
removed, dé abideth for ever. 2 As 
the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lorp ts round about his 
people from henceforth even for ever. 
3 For the rod of ! the wicked shall not 





d@ Psa.91,3; Prov.6.5.—e Psa.121.2.—7' Gen. 
1.1; Psa. 134.3. 





7. Snare is broken, and we are 
escaped—Both snare and fowler are in 
God’s hands, and he will not only de- 
liver his people, but crush the power 
of theenemy. The figure applies only 
to such an escape as is from the very 
teeth of death. They were already in 
the snare—the watchful fowler had 
only to take his prey. 

8. Our help isin the...Lord—Thus 

the psalm closes with a repetition of 
the opening statement, not now with 
the “ Jf not Jehovah was on our side,” 
but, “our help is in... Jehovah.” The 
lesson is complete. The creator of all 
worlds alone can redeem and protect 
his Church from all forms of assault in 
all the ages. 


PSALM CXXYV. 


The religious veneration of Zion and 
Jerusalem, as types of the true Church, 
(verses 1, 2,) suits well the spirit of the 
‘true pilgrims, and especially the mo- 
ment of their approach in sight of the 
holf mountains. Naturally does the 
heart turn from these monntain de- 
fences to the stronger refuge of the 

* goul that trusts in Jehovah. These 
outward bulwarks are the pledges and 
the emblems of God’s protection of the 

righteous. The psalm was evidently 
written when the Hebrew people were 
in the Holy Land, when they were al- 

_ flieted and persecuted by their heathen 

- neighbors, (verse 3,) when a few were 

faithful and steadfast, (verse 4,) while 
others, yielding to the infelicities and 
‘temptations of the times, grew remiss, 
and {ell away. to selfish and prayerless 
lives, verse 5. The psalm is the re- 
flection of the picture given of the 
nation by the prophets Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi, and in the books of 

_ Ezra and Nehemiah, soon after its re- 











a1Chr. 5. 20; Prov. 3,5, 6; Jer. 17.7.1 Heb. 
wickedness.—b Proy. 22, 8; Isa. 14. 5. 





turn from exile. Verse 3 is the lan- 
guage of strong faith under outward 
adversity and discouragement, and 
verse 5 is a solemn anathema upon in- 
ternal defection and backsliding, which 
already weakened and discouraged the 
nation. The historic occasion of the 
psalm is probably found in the fourth 
and fifth chapters of Ezra. -- 

1, They that trust in the Lord— 
Trust in Jehovah, and not in circum- — 
stances, is the theme. Outwardly, it went 
ill with them; but to those who firmly 
trusted in the Lord, anc remained true 
to his commands, the happy result was 
sure. Iount Zion—Mentioned here 
in contradistinction from other moun- 
tains, because it was the place of Je- 
hovah's visible abode—the visible 
stronghold and defense of the Church. 
“He compares the firmness of the 
Church itself to that of her external 
seat, the immovableness of the spirit- 
ual to that of the material Zion.”— 
Hengstenberg. Cannot be removed 
—The word “ removed,” signifies pas- 
sively to be wavered, shaken, or caused to 
totter. His eye is on those described, 
(verse 5,) who turn aside, perverts— 
men who swerve or incline to evil, 
not trusting God. Opposed to these 
are men of true faith, who, like “ Mount 
Zion,” are fixed. 

9. Mountains. ..round about Je- 
rusalem—Jerusalem lies close upon 
the watershed of the great range of 
mountains running from the plain of 
Esdraelon to the latitude of the southern 
limit of the Dead Sea, 2,509 feet above 
the sea level. Viewed from its, imme- 
diate vicinity, it appears to stand on a 
ridge of land, the backbone of the 
mountain, guarded on the east, south- 
east, and northeast by Olivet, but ap- 
parently open on the west and north. 
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rest upon the lot of the righteous ;, lest 
the righteous put forth their hands unto 
iniquity. 

4 °Do good, 0 Lorn, unto those that 
be good, and to them that are upright in 





cHeb. 6.10; Rev. 14. 5. 


jtheir hearts. 5 As for such as tum 


aside unto their ‘crooked ways, the 
Lorp shall lead them forth with the © 
workers of iniquity: but * peace shall be 
upon Israel. ; 





d Prov. 2. 15.—e Psa. 128. 6; Gal. 6. 16, 





On the west and northwest, however, 
at the distance of about six miles, rise 
the hills of Mizpeh, Ramah, and Gib- 
eah; on the north, the bend of the 
ridge which connects with the Mount 
of Olives, (Robinson,) and on the im- 
mediate south, the hill of Evil Counsel, 
and farther on, the ridge which divides 
it from Bethlehem. Back of Olivet, in 
the remoter east, rise the mountains of 
Moab, as a guard against an eastern 
invasion. Thus the plain on the west 
and north of the city ‘‘is encompassed 
with a barrier of heights, which shut 
out the view of Jerusalem till within a 
very short distance of the city, and 
must always have acted as a defence to 
it,” (Stanley,) while the background of 
eastern mountains wholly obstruct all 
approach of a hostile army. These 
were the emblems and pledges of God’s 
care and defence of the homes of his 
ancient people—the Jewish Church. 

3. The rod of the wicked—Their 
scepter, the emblem of their oppres- 
sive power; or, perhaps, the measuring 
“rod,” as a sign of possession. Shall 
not rest—Shall not” setile down, 
abide. Israel was feeling the pressure 
of the “rod” of Persian rule under Cam- 
byses and succeeding reigns, through 
the intrigues and false representations 
of the Samaritans, (Kzra iv,) but faith 
suw it was transient. Lot of the 
righteous—This is an abstract and 
universal statement, applying to the 
righteous as such in all ages, but speci- 
ally to the righteous nation—God’s 
covenant people—whose ‘‘lot,” or por- 
tion, fallen to them, was the land of 
Palestine, with the rights, civil and re- 
ligious, of an independent people. Lest 
the righteous—'his is the reason for 
the foregoing statement, namely, that 
the righteous may not be driven or se- 
duced to take sides with unrighteous- 
ness in order to their protection and 
welfare. 


4, Do good...unto those... good— | trasted with Psalms lxxix and cxaxvil. 








The true Israel. An evident distinc-— 
tion between true and false Israelites. 
Though the whole nation, by profes- — 
sion and covenant, were holy, yet it 
was well understood that “they were 
not all Israel that were of Israel,” 
(Romans ix, 6,) aud the Old Testament ~ 
every-where draws this line of distine-_ 
tion. See notes on Psalm exy, 9,11. © 
5. Such as turn aside—Incline to 
crooked ways. -See introduction to the — 
psalm, Haggai i, and Zech. i, 1-6. In 
all ages there have been superficial and 
unstable professors of the true religion, — 
ready to give up their faith at sight of 
persecution. . See Matt. xiii, 20, 21; 
Mal. iii, 8-15. Crooked ways— 
The paths of an apostate, ever devious” 
through a worldly policy, and opposed — 
to integrity, uprightness, fidelity. See 
Matt. vii, 14; Jer. vi, 16; xvii, 15.7 
The Lord shall lead them forth 
with the workers of iniquity—God — 
shall classify these false professors — 
with the openly wicked and abandoned, — 
and treat them as such in the judg. 
ment. The leading forth is judicial— 
the bringing them to trial and execu- 
tion. But peace shall be upon Is- 
rael—Can language make it more 
plain, that false profession is irreligion, — 
and that the outcome of the lives of © 
the true and false Israelites shall be- 
finally and totally different? 4 


PSALM CXXVI. 

The outbursting of new-joy, and the ~ 
allusions and direct statement of verse 1], 
decide this psalm to be one of the first” 
echoes responsive to the decree of Cy=— 
rus (Ezek. i, 1-4) which awoke in the - 
hearts of the exiles. It is a beautiful 
commemoration, not of that decree 
only, but of the faithfulness of God, 
and the hope of all his sorrowing ones _ 
in all ages, verses 5, 6. It is a come 
panion with Psalm lxxxv, which seems 
to date a little later, and is to be con-— 


o 
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PSALM CXXVI. 
A Song of degrees. 
HEN the Lorn ‘turned again the 
captivity of Zion, * we were like 
them that dream. 
mouth filled with 





1 Hebrew, returned the returning of Zion 


Psalm 53. 6; 85. 1; Hosea 6. 11; Joel 3. 
@ Acts 12. 9. 





‘The psalm divides itself into two stro- 


~ 


phes: verses 1-3, a thankful acknow- 
ledgment of the great deliverance 


“grantel; verses 4-6, a prayer and 


_ pletion. 


' obscure form of speech. 


hope that what is thus auspiciously 
begun may be brought forth to com- 
See note on verse 4. 

.the captivity—An 
In the com- 
mon Hebrew text, When the Lord re- 
turned home the returning ones, or, the 


1. Turned.. 


‘restoration, deriving May, (sheebuth,) 


rendered “ captivity,” from n3¥, (shubh,) 
to return. But the Septuagint reads 


alypadwsiay, and the Vulgate captivi- 


tatem, as if they had a text before 
them which read may, (shebeeth,) or 


may, (shebooth,) « captivity,” (as in 


_yerse 4,) from the root naw, (shabah,) 


‘nations spoke of it as an 


xxx, 2,3; Jer. xxix, 


to take, or lead away, captive. In this 
laiter sense, also, the Syriac and Tar- 
gum agree, and the sense of the text 
evidently requires it. By comparing 
the Keri (Hebrew marginal readings) 
in various places, it also appears that 
the terms are interchangeable, or that 
the latter is to be preferred, as in our 
common English text. See verse 4, 
and the fundamental ‘passage, Deut. 
14; Ezek. xvi, 53. 
Like them that dream—The an- 
nouncement of freedom seemed too 
joyful to be real. As if they would 
say, We could hardly believe our 
senses. We were del'rious with de- 
light. Seo Acts xii, 9. 

2. Said they among the heathen 
—So astonislting was the decree of 
Cyrus, (Ezra 1, 1-4.) that the Gentile 
act above the 
and ascribed it di- 
the Hebrews’ God, 





level of humanity, 
rectly to Jehovah, 


‘which, in the next verse, they repeat 


and acecpt with gladness, as true. 


2 Then ° was our 
laughter, and our 
tongue with singing: then said they 
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among the heathen, The Lorp 2hath 
done great things for them. 3 The 
Lorp hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad. ; , 
4 Turn again our captivity, O Lorn, 
as the streams in the south. 5 ° ‘They 
that sow in tears shall reap in *joy. 





b Job 8. 21.2 Hebrew, hath magnified to 
do with them.—c See Jeremiah 31. 9.—2 Ory 
singing. 


iat 


The allusion to the common remark 
upon the event by ‘the heathen,” im- 
plies a friendliness and good will on 
their part toward the Jews at the time 
of their departure. This was a fact in 
the reign of Cyrus, with whom they 
were in honour; and afterward in the . 
reign of Darius Hystaspes; and the 
same of the Egyptians toward Israel 
at the time of the exodus. Exodus 
xi, 3; xii, 36. 

4, Turn again our captivity—The 
work of returning to their native land 
from all the parts whither they had 
been scattered was not accomplished 
at once. It had now begun gloriously, 
but was not completed. It was nearly 
a hundred years from the return of the 
first caravan, under Zerubbabel, (Kzra 
ii, 1, 2,) till that under Nehemiah. 
Neh. ii, 5-11. As the streams in the 
south—<As the brooks in the Negeb, or 
parched country—the country of Ara- 
bia Petrea, called also “ the South,” 
(Isaiah xxi, 1,) and often. Here the 
streams, which dry up in summer, (Job 
vi, 15-20,) rise rapidly in the rainy 
season. In the region of Sinai, says 
Palmer,.‘‘a single thunderstorm, with 
a heavy shower of rain falling on the 
naked granite mountains, will be suf- 
ficient to convert a dry and level valley 
into a roaring river in a few short 
hours.” Thus the pious Jew prayed 
that the return of the exiles might 
be immediate, copious, and refreshing. 
“The poet proceeds from the idea that 
the Holy Land yearns after an abun- 
dant, reanimating influx of population, 
as the Negeb thirsts for the rain-water 
streams.” — Delitasch, 

5, 6. Lony years of delay, vexation, 
and suffering, occasioned by the hostile 
people adjoining the country of the 
Jews, occasioned depression and sor- 
row. The work of reconstruction was 
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6 He that Hoth forth and  adnothd 
bearing ‘precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him, 


4 Or, 





; Psalm 72, title. 


PSALM CXXVII. 
A Song of degrees 1 for Solomon. * 
XCEPT the Lorp build the house, 
they labour in vain ? that build it: 


EK’ 





2 Hebrew, that are builders of it 
a it. 





“great,” (Neh. vi, 3,) at best, aud called 
for self-denial, courage, fortitude, and 
faith. But their enemies aggravated 
it a hundredfold. So struggles the 
Chureh of Christ in the earth, not only 
against natural infirmity and disability, 
but the hostile world. ‘The closing 
verses are the language of strong faith 
and hope grounded in the word of God. 
Sow in tears—Often known in the 
Fast from scarcity of seed in famine; 
from perils of robbers, (as Job i, 14, 15,) 
being often required to go to their 
fields, six or eight miles from home, 
armed; from painful labour and poverty; 
from fear of losing the crop, their only 
hope; from lack of rain, or from un- 
timely rain. See note on Psalm civ, 23. 
Bearing precious seed—Literally, 
Carrying a basket, or sack, of the seed. 
No such word as “precious” is in the 
original, and meshek, (English version, 
“ precious,”) which means to draw out, 
must denote the act of drawing out the 
“seed” from the vessel, or, by meton- 
omy. the vessel itself from which it is 
drawn out. In Amos ix, 13, the verb 
is rendered soweth. Shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing—Liter- 
ally, Coming, he shall come with shout- 
tng. The form is intensive for, he shall 
surely come. The result is sure. The 
antitheses of going, coming; sowing, 
reaping; weepiug, shouting; seed, 
sheaves $ the implied doubt and anxiety 
in sowing, and the certainty of reap- 
ing, are exceedingly elegant and fur- 
cible. 
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Men are prone to stop short in gsec- 
ond causes, and trust in the power and 
ingenuity of the human instrument 
more than in God, the real author of 
all prosperity. Against this error this 
psalm is directed. The doctrine is that 
of James iv, 13-16. Not only the title, 
which there is no reason to call in 
question, assigns it to Solomon, but 








the contents and spirit are in perfect 
coincidence with his circumstances and 
character. The psalm properly dates 


at the erection of the first temple, 


while it equally suits the times of re- 
building the second, and may be fitly 
classed among the pilgrim-songs of the 
nation. While it does not rise to the 


dignity of evangelical odes, the author, — 


with a profound belief in the provi- 
dence of God and in the obligation of 
subjecting ourselves and all our pur- 





suits to him, treats directly of the 


religious spirit which should govern 


our domestic life and pursuits, and of ~ 


the building up of habitations as homes, 
in this spirit, as fundamental to social 
and state life. Keeping, therefore, 


within the domestic-civic sphere, the — 
psalm divides itself into two strophes— — 


home, with its labour and_ thrift, 


(verses 1, 2,) and children, with their — 


blessings on the home, (verses 3-5,) 
with the pervading thought that the 
proper acknowledgment of God, in the 
undertakings of life and in the rearing 


of the family, is the surest way of se- — 


curing success. 

1. House—Here to be taken liter- 
ally, as city unquestionably should be 
in the next member. But it is viewed 
in its relations to home avocations, and 
the rearing of the family as the ulti- 
mate objects sought. It spoils the 
beauty and proportions of the psalm to 
consider it merely in the figurative 
sense of family, as in Ruth iv, 11. As 
the “house” represents and relates to 
the family, so does the ‘‘city,” in the 
next clause, represent and relate to the 
state. 
national life, and both depend on God, 
without whom all labour is profitless. 

2. Rise...early—Namely, to engage — 
in work. Sit up late—Not “sit up,” 
but sit down. It is not lateness in 
sitting down to rest at night merely, 
after the day’s work is done, as the 
antithesis might seem to reahiton but | 


Both are comprehended in the — 


4 
E 


e 


a 


I 


and the soul of quiet and meditation. 


shalt thou eat.” Excess of care should 


(ke a eee 
 q@Psalm 121. 3-5.—? Genesis 3. 17, 19.—— 


by a divine decree, (Gen. iii, 17—-19,) 


world with such absorbing cre and de- 


seems to be, that in the midst of cares 


_ .present-enjoyment are secured, with a 
better guaranty of ultimate success by 


‘xii, 25. 
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is his reward. 4 As arrows are in 
the hand of a mighty man, 80 are 
children of the youth. 5 Happy a8 
the man that ?hath his quiver full of 
them: ¢they shall not be ashamed, but 
they ‘shall speak with the enemies in 
the gate. 


except *the Lorp keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain. 2 Jt is 
vain for you to rise up early, to sit up 
late, to “eat the broad of sorrows: for 
so he giveth his beloved sleep. 

3 Lo, ‘children ave a heritage of the 
Lorp: and ‘the fruit ot the womb 

































quiver with them.—e See Job 5. 4; Proverbs 
27. 11.—+4 Or, shall swidue, as Psalm 18. 47, 


c Genesis 33. 5; 43.4; Joshua 2. 3, 4—d Deut- 
or, Gestroy, 


eronomy 23, +——3 Iebrew, hath filled his 
od i ae 
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a father by the law of blood relation. 
Children are a wealth, and the gift of 
God. ‘To reverse this doctrine is a re- 
nunciation of the laws of God, both as 
written in Holy Scripture and implanted 
in our nature. 

4, Children of the youth—Chil- 
dren born while their parents are 
young, Thus Genesis xlix, 3, ‘“ My 
firstborn, my might, and the beginning 
of my strength,” distinguished from 
those begotten when their parents 
were aged. Genesis XXXVIl, 3. 

5, Quiver full of them—tThe figure 
is elliptical. The idea is, that of pro- 
tection, vindicatior. AS the warrior is 
safe—ivble to defend himself{—with his 
quiver full of arrows, 8) the parent 
with numerous child'on. They shall _ 
...8peak with the enem'e3 in the 
gate—The language here is forensic. 
The “gate” was the place of judgment, 
(Deut. xxi, 19,) and to “spoak with” 
adversaries “in the gate,” was to con- 
duct the suit, and t» overcome them. 
Compare Prov. xxvii, 1!. The same 
word rendered “spexk,” in the text, 
means destroyed in 2 Chron. Xe, 210} 
and subdue in Psalms xviii, 47, xvii, 3. 
Such a man “need not fear lest he 
should be put to shame—that is, lose 
his cause; his stalwart sons would 
not suffer might to prevail against 
right."—Perowne. Not. . .ashamed, 
is equal to having abundant proof to - 
meet the allegation, and to overcome, 
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This psalm is a side piece, or rather 
supplement, to the one preceding, to 
which it bears both a resemblance and 
a contrast, both constituting a comple- 
tion of one design. In both psalms 
the family is the predominant theme, 
connecting with the broader relations 


of civil life and nationality. In both, 


delaying to sit down by day as well, 
whether for momentary rest or for 
eating. See Deut. vi, 7; Psa. exxxix, 2. 
Tie reproof lies, not against labour and 
eure as such, which are made necessary 


and in which, as a judgment and a 
discipline, God takes tender sympathy 
with man, but against seeking the 


sire as to rob the body of needful rest 


Such a habit is inconsist-nt with de- 
pendence on God, who alone giveth 
prosperity. See Matthew yi, 24-34. 
Bread of sorrows—Bread procured 
by bitter labours and cares. The allu- 
ion is-to Genesis iii, 17; “In sorrow 


be roiled upon God; forethoug!it and 
diligence belong to us, in reliance upon 
his guidance. 1 Pet, y, 7. So he giveth 
—The Hebrew j3;, (ken,) is a particle of 


conparison—s9, in like manner, thus ; 
and the sense of this obscure sentence 


and labours, thus tempered by faith 
and patience, God giveth to his be- 
loved sleep. Hereby health and 


this godly advice. Quiet and health- 
ful sleep was considered a special mark 
of divine care and favour. Lev. xxvi, 6; 
Prov. iii, 24. His beloved—The He- 
brew f1"", ( jedido,) “his beloved,” is 
supposed to refer to the name given to 
Solomon at his birth, 77"; (Jedidiah,) 
tho “beloved” of Jehovah. 2 Samuel 


3, Lo, children—From dwellings, 
and the right ordering of our labour, 
the psalmist proceeds to the family. 
Heritage—A possession derived from 


, 
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PSALM CXXVIII. 
A Song of degrees, 
LESSED *is every one that fear- 
eth the Lorp; that walketh in his 
ways. 2° For thou shalt catthe labour 
of thine hands: happy shalé thou be, 
and zt shall be well with thee. 3 Thy 
wife shall be °as a fruitful vine by the 
sides of thine house: thy children 


PSALM CXXVIIL | : 








‘like olive plants round about thy 


table. . 

4 Behold, that thus shall the man be 
blessed that feareth the Lorp. 5 * The 
Lorp shall bless thee out of Z on: and 
thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem all 
the days of thy life. 6 Yea, thou shalt 
‘sce thy clildren’s children, and ® peace 
upon Israel. 





~ ( Psa.112. 1; 115, 18; 119. 1.— Isa, 3. 10.— 
¢ Ezek, 19. 10. 





d Psa, 52. 8; 144. 12. 
50. 23; Job 42. 16.—g Psa. 125. 5. 





also, our dependence on God for suc- 
cess in all our plans is equally promi- 
nent. But the contrast appears in this, 
that Psalm cxxvii is an admonition to 
those who would, in a godless self- 
trust, engage in the undertakings of 
life, while Psalm exxvili pronounces 
blessings on the God-seeking man. 
The vanity of the labour of the one 
and of the blessedness of the other 


form the negative and positive sides of 


the argument—the lights and shadows 
of the picture. That they both were 
written from the standpoint of the He- 
brew doctrine—that true family life and 
an abundant population, fearing God, 
are the glory of any nation—is clear 
enough, and both might well be as- 


‘signed to.the same author and occasion. 


Most appositely, therefore, is it placed, 
with the pilgrim songs, among psalms 
of the latest date, suiting as well the 
special states of the returned exiles as 
the general spirit of the nation. 

1. Blessed— Oh the blessings of every 


one fearing Jehovah! The “wy, 


(ashrey,) “blessed,” happy, with which 
the author begins, and which character- 
izes the God-seeking man, is contrasted 
with the Nw, (shahv,) vainly, in vain, 


which belongs to the self-trusting man, 
(Psalm exxvii, 1) and the tone of confi- 
dence in the assured happiness of the 
former, with the Oy, (if, except,) which 


conditions the success of the latter. 

2. Thou shalt eat—Literally, Thou 
shalt surely eat the labour of thy hands, 
The clause is strongly asseverating. 
This is the true dignity of man—to 
support himself by his own labour; 
and this is the faithfulness of God to his 
children, to assure the rewards of their 
labour to them. It is ‘the promise of 





the life that now is,” 1 Timothy iv, 8; 
opposed to the threatening of Deut. 
xxvii, 33, Lev. xxvi, 16. 

3. By the sides of thine house— 
Literally. Jn the sides; supposed to de- 
note ‘“‘the background, or privacy of 
the house, where the housewife, who 


is not to be seen much out of doors, — 


leads a quiet life, entirely devoted to 
her family,” (Del/tzsch ;) in contrast 
with the harlot, who wanders the street. 
Provirbs vii, 11, 12. This requires us 
to refer the word “sides” not to vine, 
but to wife, as it is not the vine on 
the side of the “house,” but the wife 
on the inside of the ‘ louse,” thus: 
“Thy wife in the sides of thy house 
shall be as a fruitful vine; thy children 
around thy table like olive settings.” 
This last figure seems borrowed from 
the young olives springing from the 
roots of the parent tree, and perpetu- 
ating its beauty and fruitfulness. 


4. Behold, that thus—The assever- - ; 


ating particle is again employed, as in 


verse 2, to contirm the happiness of 


2 Psa. 184. 3.-—fGen. 
5 


Py 5 
* pt 


_ | 


the God-fearing man. ‘ Behold,” surely 


“thus,” ete., a beautiful setting in the 
picture of a happy, pious nation. 

5. Out of Zion—The Hebrew knows 
no blessing »part from the Church, the 


covenant, and worship of God. The ~ 
blessing must come from Zion, if it. 


comes from God. See the good of 


Jerusalem—Next to his Church ranks 


his country, his nation, With the 


good of Jerusalem is connected all in- - 


dividual good. The religious-civie type 
of this psalm suits the lofty patriotism 


and piety of the time of David and the — 


former part of Solomon’s reign, and as 
fitly the time of the return of the exiles. 


6. So far as this may appiy to the re-. 
turned exiles, compare Zech, viii, 4, 5. 


Peace upon Israel—There is no and 


“ 


a 
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my 
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A Song of degrees. 
N i ANY? a time have they afflicted 
: me from *my youth, >may Is- 
2 “Many a time haye 
me from my youth: yet 


Tael now say: 
‘they «a‘flicte 


PSALM CXXIX. 
ier ‘they h 
Bh 


aye not prevailed against me. / 
The ploughers pee upon my 
back: they made long their furrows. 
4 The Lorp 4s righteous: ° he hath cut 
asunder the cords of the wicked. 

5 Let them all be confounded and 
turned back that hate Zion. 6 Let them 








1 Or, Mwek.—«Tzek, 98, 3; Mos. 2, 15; 1. 1,, 


Db Psa. 124, 1.—e Psa. 124. 6, 73 140. 3, 1. 








- in the original, as in our English ver- 
‘sion, and it does not belong here: 
Peace to Israel is simply a form of 
parting salutation, as in Psalm exxy, 5, 
hayvinz ended his psalm of blessing. 


PSALM CXXIX. 


The psalm is divided into three 
parts. Verses 1-3 are a retrospect of 
Tsrael’s affliction from his youth; vers 


‘4 ig a grateful acknowledgment of 


deliverances; verses 5-8 contain an 
anathema upon the haters of Zion. 
The religion of Moses was a reproof of 
tle heathen idolatry, which drew down 
upon the Hebrew people the enmity 
and persecution of the nations. Sit- 
uated, as they were, nearly central to 
the great nations of antiquity, and of 
all the fierce political struggles for 
supremacy, amoug the mighty mon- 
archies, God alone could preserve them 
 glive. The retrospect of these suffor- 
ings reaches back to Egypt. The poet 
surveys them from the standpoint of 
recent deliverance, (verse 4,) which 
_ determines the date later than the de- 
-eree of Cyrus, (Hzra i, 1-4,) (for it must 
be cons‘dered as post-exilic,) and with 
a tone of sadness as not being yet free 
from the power of living enemies, 
whom he execrates, which probably 
points to the hostility of the Samari- 
tans, Ezra iv. Tie moan of Israel, 
now aged, over the hardships of life, 
js like that of Jacob before Pharaoh, 
Genesis xlvii, 9. 

1. From my youth—From the 
days of Israel’s abode in Egypt. So 
Hosea ii, 15; xi, 1; Jer. ii, 2. 

2. Not prevailed — Because God 
was on their side. See Psalms cxxiv, 
1, ete. The existence of a Church 
which is in antagonism with all “ un- 
godliness and 
men,” standing alone and without 
worldly support or sympathy, hated 





unrighteousness of 





and persecuted as the reprover of sin, 
yet unconqnered, is the standing mir- 
acle of the ages. 

3. Ploughed upon my back—In 
Psalm Ixvi, 11, 12 and Isaiah li, 23, the 
figure of riding over the prostrate 
bodies of the people-is used, which is 
here exchanged for ploughing furrows 
upon their backs, in both which the 
lowest degree of degradation and 
helpless misery is expressed. Made 


long their furrows—Which, as op- 


posed to short furrows, would seem to 
indicate an excess, or prolongation, of 
cruelty. Short furrows, not exceed- 
ing about two hundred feet, according 
to Wetzstein, was, and is now, the 
eustom in Arab tillage. The word for 
“furrow”? occurs elsewhere only in 
1 Sam. xiv, 14, where the Hebrew 
half a furrow, a yoke of land,” means 


half the landstrip ‘which a yoke of 


oxen could plough in a day.” In tlie 
psaim before us, the word is in the 
plural. The back is here conceived to be 


a field divided up into several nig, 


or landstrips for ploughing, but the pre- 
terit of the verbs indicates that the psal- 
mist is speaking of miseries from which 
th? people had now escaped. 

4. The Lord is righteous — In 
fulfilling his promises to his people, 
and rendering deserved retribution 
upon their persecutors. See Rev. xv, 
3; xvi, 7; xix, 2, Cut asunder the 
cords—Resuming the figure of plough- 
ing, as an image for inflicting misery, 
(verse 3,) the cutting the cords would 
mean the severing the cords which con- 
nect the yoke to the plough; or it 
may refer to the cords by which cap- 
tives were bound. In either case, it 
denotes that God had rendered futile 
for evil all the devices and boasted 

ower of his enemies. 

5. That hate Zion—This indicates 
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e as ‘the grass upon the housetops, 
which withereth atore it groweth up: 
7 Wherewith the mower filleth not his 
hand; nor he that bindeth sheaves his 
bosom. 8 Neither do they which-go by 
say, © The blessing of the Lorp be upon 





you: we bless you in the name of the 


Lorp. 
PSALM CXXX. 
A Song of degrees. — 


UT * of the depths have I cried unto 
2 Lord, hear my — 


thee, O Lorn. 





d Psa, 37, 2. 











that Zion still had living enemies, 
though their chief strength had been 
neutralized, and deliverance attained. 
See the introduction. 

6. Grass upon the housetops— 
Which never comes to maturity for 
‘ waut of root and moisture, and hence 
is proverbially worthless.. ‘To obtain 
a good view of the Tyropean my guide 
took me to the housetop on the brow 
of Zion, and the grass which had 
grown over the roof during the rainy 
season was now entirely withered and 
perfectly dry.’—Thomson. Roofs of 
houses in Palestine are nearly flat, 
sloping slightly toward the centre, 
and covered with small stones and 
earth. “Grass, and even wild flow- 
ers. are apt to grow upon them in 
winter, and as th’ir roots cannot sink 
deep into the hard soil, a few days of 
warm sunshine suffice to dry them up.” 
— Van Lennep. 

8. They which go by say —It 
was customary, in passing a harvest 
field, to say to the harvesters, ‘The 
blessing of the Lord be upon you,” to 
Sa ae the latter responded as in Ruth 

, 4, But as this could not be said 
to persons who were gathering with- 
ered grass upon the housetops, as 
the women often did, and still do, to 
kindle the fire, so neither would men 
bless, in the name of the Lord, the 
haters of Zion who were doomed to 
perish. 


PSALM OXXX. 


The psalmist speaks in the first per- 
son singular in behalf of all Israel, 
and his ery is that of penitence and 
hope out of deep outward distress. _The 
Ne Profundis—" Out of the Depths,”— 
with which it opens, is a fitting title. 
Verses 3, 4 are a confession of sin as 
the cause of his misery, from which 





a@ Lam. 3. 55; Jonah 2. 2, 
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Verses 5, 6, express his steadfast hope — 


and waiting faith in that merey to 
which also, in verse 7, he exhorts all 
Israel, closing, in verse 8, with a con- 
fident expectation that ‘Israel shall 
yet be redeemed from present sin and 





its consequent punishment. The 
psalm is tenderly plaintive and hope- 
ful, and breathes an evangelical spirit 
and doctrine wortliy of New Testa- 
ment times. The plaintive strain is 
in sympathy with Psalm Ilxxxvi. 
Everything points to a late date of 
the psalm, which in spirit might har- 
monize with the circumstances of 
Israel recorded Ezra ix, x. 
rendered attentive, (verse 2,) occurs 
elsewhere cnly in 2 Chron. vi, 40; 

vii, 15; and the word forgiveness, verse 
4, only in Neh. ix, 9, 17, and Dan. 
ix, 9. The psalm is the sixth of the 
so-called 
namely, Psalms vi, xxxii, xxxviii, li, 

cii, cxxx, cxliii. Luther ranked it 

among the best of the psalms, and de- 

nominated it and Psalms xxxii, li, 

exliii, ‘‘ Pauline Psalms.” » 

1. Out of the depths—A figure 
denoting great sorrow and mental de- 
jection, as in Psalm lxix, 2, 14. In 
this case the affliction connects with 
remembered sin as its moral cause. 

2. Lord—Hebrew, Adonah. This 
divine name occurs three times in this 
psalm, and that of Jehovah five times. — 
Delitzseh thinks this and Psalm Ixxxvi, 
where Adonah is repeated seven times, 
are specimens of a third, or Adonajic 
style of psalms, added 10 the Jehovistie 
and. Elohimic. The frequent oceur- 
rence of these awful names is evidence 
of intensity of desire and agony of 
spirit. Attentive — Literally, With 
pointed ears —“‘ strained attention,” — 
Delitazsch. The ears, and hence the 
mind, to be directed to this one point. 





not human merit but the forgiving 
mercy of God alone can save him. | 


The first two verses carnestly claim a 
hearing of the complaint, 
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The word 


seven Penitential P:alms, — 
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= __¢ Psa. 27. 14; 33. 20; 40. 1 


~ atonement, as in Psalm xxxii, 2; 
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voice: let thine ears be attentive to 


3 °lt 


the voice of my supplications, 
shouldest mark iniquities, 


thou, Lorp, 


© Lord, who shall stand? 4 But there 


_ is * forgiveness with thee, that ‘thou 
mayest be feared. 5 ‘I wait for the 


Lop, my soul doth wait, and fin his 
6 *My soul wait- 


word do I hope. 


eth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning: WZ say, more 
than they that watch for the morning. 
7 *Let Israel hope in the Lorp: for 
iwith the Lorp there is mercy, and 
with him is plenteous redemption. 
8 And “he shall redeem Israel from all 
his iniquities. 





d Psalm 143. 2; Rom. 3. 


90, 23, 24. ——c Exodus 
34. 7.—d 1 Kings 8. 40; 


Psa. 2. 11; Jer. 33.89. 
; Isa. 8. 17; 26. 8; 
- B0. 18.— Psa. 119. 81. 





3. Mark iniquities — Literally, 
Keep iniquities, or, watch iniquities close- 
ly ; that is, remember them accurate- 
ly in order to bring them to punish- 
ment. The same idea is conveyed in 
Deut. xxxii, 34; Job xiv, 17; Hosea 

xiii, 12. 
justice who could stand! But oppo- 
site to this preserving, or “sealing up; 
the record of our sins for judgment, 
stands the merciful non-imputation, or 
forgiveness, of sin through faith in the 

Rom. 

iv, 7,8. Ou this mercy alone, without 
human merit, depends the hope of ey- 
ery man. 

4. That thou mayest be feared— 
The telic use of the conjunctive par- 
ticle supplies the explanation of this 
administration of divine mercy; that 
is, God forgives sin, to the end that 
men may fear and obey him as the 
only lawgiver and judge, and hence the 
gole authority for the exercise of grace 
and pardon. Jer. xxxiii, 8, 9. The 
confession of sin and forgiveness in 
verses 3, 4, is founded upon a clear 
New Testament view of atonement 
and mediation. 

5. I wait for the Lord—Both for 
his time and method of deliverance, 
leaving all to his sovereign will. Noth- 
ing else could be called waiting for 
him. From his complaint and his con- 

- fession of sin and of divine grace, the 

' psalmist now proceeds to declare his 
confidence and patient waiting for help. 
In his word do I hope—God never 
leaves his people in affliction without 
a word of promise for their comfort and 
hope. Psalm exix, 92. 

6. More than they that watch 
for the morning—It is not the com- 
mon watch that is here alluded to, 
but the Levitical watch in the temple, 


In such a strict course of 


tion. 








g Psalm 63. 6; 119. 147.1 Or, which watch 
unto the morning.——h Psa. 131. 3.—7i Psalm 
15: Isa. 55. 7.—— Psalm 108. 3, 43 Matt. 





which were sent to discover and an- 
nounce the first streaks of day, in 
order that the priests might know 
when to order the morning sacrifice. 
“ Agreeably to this explanation is the 
Chaldee: ‘My soul waits for the Lord, 
more than the keepers of the morning 
vigils, which they observe for the _ 
offering of the morning oblation.’ "— 
Phillips. 

7, 8. Most fitly, therefore, does the 
trusting poet call oa Israel also to 
fully trust in Jehovah, who not only 
showeth mercy, but plenteous redemp- 
He multiplieth to show mercy, 
as the Hebrew reads, in his manner of 


deliverance,. saving not only from pun- 


ishment, but iniquity, the cause of 


punishment. 


PSALM CXXXI. 
Hengs‘enberg well snggests that this 


psalm must have been written in the 


full tide of prosperity, for the danger 
of high minded thoughts could then 
only arise; in times of trouble they 
vanish of themselves. But this should 
not preclude the thought of the tem- 
porary chastisement which underlies 
the psalm. The spirit of David, in 
whom childlike humility blends with 
royalty more than in any other of, the 
Hebrew monarchs, pervades this brief 
and beautiful poem, and confirms the ti- 
tle which ascribes ittohim. The psalm 
is to be taken as illustrative of its au- 
thor’s personal experience, and at the 
same time concede its national char- 
acter, according to verse 3, and con- 
sider that the author speaks in his 
representative character, not only as 
the political head of the nation, but 
as their model and exemplar. This 
was according to the common law of 
Providence in selecting individual holy 
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PSALM CXXXI. 
A Song of degrees of David. 
ORD, my heart is not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty: * neither de L 1 ex- 
ercise myself in great matters, or in 


things too 2high for me. 2 arr Ty 
have behaved and quieted 3 myself, 
a child that is weaned of his mother : ay 


soul ds even as a weaned child. 3 °Let — 


Israel hope in the Lorp *from hence- 
forth and for ever. 





@ Romans 12, 16.—1 Heb, wa/k,—2 Heb. 
wondersul, Job 44. 3; Psa. 139, 6 


3 Heb. my soul.—b Matt. 13.3; 1 Cor. 14, 20. 
——¢ Psa. 130, 7.—4 Heb. from now. 





men to become the instructors of the 
people: their experiences became illus- 
trations of what the people should be, 
and they spake at once from the heart 
of the nation and from the secret 
mind of God. Many suppose the 
psalm was written during Saul’s per- 
secutions of David, yet no time in his- 
tory better suits ius spirit and profes- 
sions than after the judgments follow- 
ing the numbering of the people. 
2 Samuel xxiv; 1 Chron. xxi. David 
was then the chief monarch of western 
Asia, and if he had been influenced 
by a temptation to a “lofty” mind in 
numbering the people, he was now 
restored, and weaned from the pride of 
power. As well does the psalm suit 
the humbled exiles of a once haughty 
nation, now returning to rebuild their 
city, and by them aptly classed with 
the national “ Pilgrim Songs.” 

1, Heart... haughty...eyes lofty 
—The words rendered “ haughty” 
and “lofty”? are. of similar meaning, 
and both denote pride, The ‘heart ” 
and the ‘‘eyes” are mentioned as be- 
ing, the one the chief natural lodg- 
ment, and the other the expression, of 
such a spirit. Strongly does the 
psalmist repudiate what is so offensive 
to God, and presents his heart and 
the expression of his countenance be- 
fore his Maker, as inward and external 
proof of his sincerity. Striking at 
once, as he does, into this characteris- 
tic sin of mouarchs, and keeping in 
mind that in prosperity only could 
there be any danger of it, (see intro- 
duction,) the presumption naturally 
forces itself upon us, that on this point 
David had been recently and. sorely 
tried. Exercise myself—Literally, 
LI have not walked in the pathway of 
greut things, ete. He had appvaled to 
his “heart” and “eyes” as offering 
no testimony against him; now he ap- 
peals to his general course of conduct, 








or teuor of life. 
for me—I have not aspired to things 
above my reach or out of my sphere, 
either inmy foreign wars or my policy 
of home administration. He had not 
ventured in his own strength, as a 
mere matter of kingly ambition, -or 
aside from the will and mind of God, 
upon any great enterprise. He has 


now reached the climax of his de-~ 


scription. Pride and personal ambi- 
tion are everywhere disavowed. 
2. The conditional Hebrew particle 


Things too high - 


DN; (eem,) here joined with the nega-— 


tive, wb, (o,) takes the sense of sol- 
emn asseyeration, as in the formula of — 


swearing: ‘ Certainly, verily, I have be- 
havedmyself,” ete. Seeou Psa. cxxxii, 3. 
From negative disavowals he rises to 
affirmations. Behaved and quieted 
—Literally, Smoothed, or levelled and 
stilled; that is, he had composed and 
hushed his soul as a weaned child. 
On this comparison to childhood see 
Matt. xviii, 3. The comparison is not 





to an infant, but to a child of three — 


years, the Hebrew period of weaning, 
(2 Mae. vii, 27,) the earliest age of 
choice end rudimental development. 
The . discipline of weaning is very 
no'uble. It effected a total alienation 
from its earliest nature and habits. 
As a weaned child David had learned 
not only to deny himself of prohibited 
indulgence in the common pride of 
monarchs, but was cured of the desire. 
He had no craving for that which God 
had denied, and from which he was 
now completely separated. There 
can be no more natural and beautiful 
description of a humble, subdued, and 


submissive spirit than in these artless 


professions, 

3. Let Israel hope in the Lord— 
Same as Psalm exxx, 7, which is 
copied from this. Israel, no less than 
the psalmist, had been chastened and 
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ye! % PSALM CXXXI. 
’ A Song of degrees, 
- ‘Beck remember David, and all his 


afflictions: 2 How he sware unto 





a Psa, 65. 1.—) Gen. 





weaned. ‘The discipline was effective, 
and sliould reassure the national hope 
in Jehovah. 
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The authorship of this psalm is not 
positively known. That it was written 
while thethroneof Davidstill remained, 
and before the ark was irrecoverably 
lost, Delitzsch has well supposed must 
be admitted. But who. wrote it? 
Was it David, or Solomon, or some 
contemporary of his? That the sub- 
stance of verses 8-10, are found in the 
prayer of 2 Chron. vi, 41, 42, is no proof 
against its Davidic authorship, because 
it would’ be perfectly natural for Sol- 
omon to quote from his father’s writ- 
ings. in a case so apropos. = That 
David is every where spoken of in the 
third person is not decisive against his 
being the author, for such examples 
are not infrequent in poetry. More 
forcible is the objection of verse 10, 
where the “anointed ” is undoubtedly 
the king himself, and the blessing on 
him is invoked for “ David’s sake.” 
‘See the notes. But still more forci- 
bly, on the other side, is verse 6 de- 
cisive against any other than David as 
author, where the great historic fact 
of the psalm is directly referred to the 
writer himself. See the note. Then 
consider that the great points of the 
psalm are but recited incidents of 
David’s experience—facts belonging to 
his reign: as verses 1-5 of his earnest 

- and painful care for the ark and wor- 
ship of God: verse 6, the place where 
it was found and from whence taken ; 
yerses 7-9, a prayer that Jehovah may 
be pleased to take his abode between 
the cherubim as in ancient days, 
whither also the people would repair 
to worship; verses 10-12, the rehears- 
al of the promises made to David 
through Nathan the prophet, (2 Samuel 
vii, 12-17;) verses 13-18, the contirma- 

_ tion of Zion as the abode of the ark 

_ and the political capital of the nation, 
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the Lorp, ‘aad vowed unto ° the might 
God of Jacob } 8 Surely I will no 

come into the tabernacle of my house, 
nor go up into my bed; 4 I will © not 








49, 24. ——c Prov. 6. 4 





which ‘confirmation is certified in, 
abundant spiritual and temporal bless- 
ings. Indeed, the freshness and ear- 
nesiness of the psalm could proceed only 
from the standpoint of personal and 
recent experience. ~ The composition 
and spirit are in the style of David. 
It is a prayer, for the stability and 
perpetuity of his throne. Against the 
post-exilic date given to it by some, it 
is enough to say that no such attempt 
to restore the throne of David was 
made by the new colony. Zerubba- 
bel, though of David's line, was not 
proposed as king. Solomon proba- 
bly used the psalm at the dedication 
of the temple, and the exiles at the 
dedieation of the second temple. Its 


place as nidyon yw, a Song of degrees, 


or, ‘ Pilgrim Song,” is due undoubtedly 
to its highly national and Davidie 
type, its devout and cheerful strain, 
and its strong theocratic character. 
We must place it, tlierefore, in connex- 
ion with the second removal of the 
ark, namely, from the house of Obed- 
edom to Zion. 2 Samuel vi, 12-19. 

1. Afflictions—The word denotes 
any trouble, toil, or suffering, mental or 
physical, from whatever cause. It may 
here have a reference to David's long 
persecutions by Saul, and trials during 
the seven years’ civil war with Ish- 
bosheth, or to his special anxieties, 
perplexities, and care for the removal 
of the ark to Zion, and the resuscita- 
tion of the order of national worship. 
They were evidently ‘afflictions’ or 
harassing cares, undertaken and en-, 
dured fur the Lord’s sake. Literally, 
verses 1, 2, read: Remember, O Je- 
hovah, to David all his trouble, who 
swore to Jehovah; vowed to the 


mighty one of Jacob. 


3. Surely I will not come—Liter- 
ally, “If Ishall go into the tent of my 
house.” The beginning of the sentence 
is the usual forin of oath, which here is 
given in verses 3-6, the oath form be- 
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give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to 
mine eyelids, 5 Until I ‘find out a 
place for the Lorp, !a habitation fcr 
the mighty God of Jucob. 6 Lo, we 
heard of it *at Ephratah: ‘we tound 
it fin the fields of the wood. 7% We 
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ie 


ca 
will go into his tabernacles: "we will 


worship at his footstool. 

8 ‘ Arise, O Lorp, into thy rest ; thou, 
and *the ark of thy strength. 9 Let 
thy priests ' be clothed with righteous-~— 


ness; and let thy saints shout for joy. 





d Acts 7. 46,—1 Hebrew, habitutions,— 
@1 Sam, 17. 12.—/1 Chron, 13. 5.—-g 1 Sam. 
7. 1.—/ Psa. 5. 7; 99. 4. 





i Numbers 10. 35; 2 Chronicles 6, 41, 42.—— ~ 
a eign: 78. 61.—d Job 29, 14; verse 16; Isaiah — 
61. 10. oz 
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ing repeated three times: If I'shall go 
into my teut—If J shall go up upon 
my couch—IfI shall give sleep to my 
eyes. . The forfeiture of the oath is 
left to be supplied, as if he had suid: 
If I do these things before I find out 
a place for the Lord, ete, then let 
such and such things befall me. 
These sclemn vows, that when he should 
come to power he would make it his first 
concern to provide for the ark and wor- 
ship of God, were made by David in 
his affliction and trouble. 

5. Place— Abiding place, a settled 
abode. Habitation — Hebrew, taber- 
nacles; the word is plural as in verse 
1. Mighty God of Jacob—Mighty 
One of Jacob, same as Gen. xlix, 24, of 
whichJt is a quotation. 

6. Lo, we heard of it at Ephra- 
tah—Although “of” is not in the 
original, yet the sense requires it, as in 
the similar form in Jer. xlvi. 12, “‘ The 
nations have heard tliy shame,” they 
have heard “of” thy shame. That 
Ephratah is Bethlehem is certain from 
Micah v, 2; Gen. xviii, 7; Ruth iv, 11. 
Some suppose it to be the same as 
“Oaleb Ephratah,” a place in the 
tribe of Ephraim, so called after Caleb 
and Wphrath his wife. 1 Chron. ii, 
19-24. Gesenius thinks it the same 
as Ephraim, But either view is too 
improbable to be entertained. Heng- 
stenberg has given the only intelligible 
explanation to this obscure clanse. The 
suffix pronoun “ we” must be under- 
stood of David and the people when 
the former was yetayouth. The femi- 
nine suffix, rendered “it,” which is the 
object of the verbs heard and foun, has 
“ark” for its original, not mentioned 
till verse 8, but here poetically antici- 
pated, and all along implied as the 
theme of the psalm, especially in verse 
5, in the phrases “ place for the Lord,” 
“tabernacles for the mighty God of 





Jacob.” It must be considered that 
the ark was at Kirjath-jearim about 
eighty years, (eighty-two, according to — 
Dr. Hale,) from the judicature of Eli 
(1 Sam. vii, 1) to the eleventh year of 
David's reign. During all the reign of 
Saul (who was remiss as to this mat- 
ter) no access was had to it. 1 Chron. 
xiii, 3. The people knew of it only 
by report. See notes on Psa. lxxxviii, 
9, 10, 16-69. The clause should read, 
“We, in Ephratah, heard of it” [ike 
ark.] The form is analogous to Matt. 
ii, 2, “ We have seen his star in the 
East,” that is, ‘‘ We in the Kest have 
seen,” etc. We found it in the 
fields of the wood—Jaav, liere rend- 
ered “wood,” is to be taken as a 
proper name, same as the plural Jea-_ 
rim, a poetical abbreviation of Kirjath- 

jearim. the forest city, or city of groves, 
where David found the ark. 1 Chron. 

xiii, 5, 6. 

7. Tabernacles—Apartments and 

corrts of the tent pitched on Zion for 
the public convocation of the peo le, 


> 
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we 


i 


(sce on Psalm Ixxxiv, 1,) or else, by- F 
enallage, the plural is put for the sin. 
gular. : F 

8. Avise,O Lord, into thy rest— 
Let Jehovah take possession of the 2 
ark on Zion, and make it his dwell- ~ 
ing place, as in the tabernacle in — 
the wilderness. Exodus xl, 34, 35; 4 
Ley. ix, 23, 24. The formula was 
quoted by Solomon. 2 Chron. vi, 41. 
Ark of thy strength—The “ark” — 
was the standing symbol of the power P 
and pr tection of God. It is simply — 
called “strength,” Psalm Leeviny lim 
which see. The word “ark” occurs — 
nowhere else in the Psalms. a 

9. Priests...saints — These are — 


comprehensive of the visible Church. 
The. “salvation” (verse 9, mighteous- 
ness) of the former shall secure the — 
“joy” of the latter. © ; 


4 


10 For thy servant David’s sake turn 


not away the face of thine anointed. 


11 ™The Lorp, hath sworn in truth 
from it; 
-~()f the fruit of ?thy body will L set 
12 lf thy children 
eoven.mt and my testi- 
mony that | shall teach them, their 
on thy throne 


unto David; he will not turn 


upon thy throne. 
will keep my 


children shall also sit u 
for evermore. 13 ° 
hath chosen Zion; 
for his habitation. 


or the Lorp 
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he hath desired i# 
14 °This is my 
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will I dwell; for I 
15 31 will %abun- 
dantly bless her. provision : 1 will sat- 
isfy her poor with bread, 16 *I will 
also clothe her priests with salvation: 
*and her saints shall shout aloud for 
joy. 17 ‘There will I make the 
horn of David to bud: "I have or- 
dained a ‘lamp for mine anointed, 
18 His enemies will 1 ‘clothe with 
shame: but upon himself shall -his . 
crown flourish. 


rest for ever: here 
have desired it. 





m Psalm 89. 3, 4, 33: 119, 4. —” 2 Sam. 7. 12; 
1 Kings 8. 25; 2 Chron. 6. 16; Luke 1. 69; Acts 


2. 30._—2 Heb. thy belly.—o Psa. 48. 1,.2.— 


:p Psa. 68. 16.—g Psa. 147. 14. 





10. David's sake...anointed — 


These terms must be taken as synony- 
mous, as in ver. 17 and Psa. Ixxxix, 20. 
Tt is not unreasonable that David 
shouid invoke a blessing upon himself 
for the sake of his own piety and in- 
tegrity. Examples of this kind are 
not iufrequent. See 2 Kings xx, 3; 
Neh. xiii, 14; Jer. xv, 15. The only 
supposed difficulty lies in this- rare 


use of the third person, but it must 


be considered the language is highly 
courtly and reverential. Hengs'en- 
berg says: ‘That the ‘anointed’ is 
no other than David, is evident from 
the parallelism from verse 1 to verse 
17.” No other king, or “anointed,” 
than David is introduced throughout 
the psalm. 

11. Sworn—So Psalm Ixxxix, 3. 
The allusion is to 2 Sam. vii, 8-16. 
The swearing is not to be sought for 
in form, so much as in the unchange- 
ableness of the word, which finds its 
complete fulfilment in David’s proto- 
type, Messiah, and his kingdom. See 
Acts ii, 30; Luke i, 32, 69. The 
second member of the vere explains 
the force of the first. On the cove- 

nant with David, see on Psalm Ixxxix, 
8, 4, 19-37. - 
fis gion — On.” Zion” as the 
chosen place for Jehovah's dwelling 
and ark, see on Psalm Ixxviii, 9, 10, 
~ 60-69. 

15. Provision—Primarily, what is 
taken in hunting, as venison, but gen- 
erally nourishment. The parallel 
clause has it bread. Temporal bless- 
ings are always included in all God’s 

covenants with man. Abundantly 





3 Or, surely.—? 2 Chron, #. 41; ver. 9; Psa. 
149, 4.8 Hosea 11. 12.—?¢ Bzels, 29. 21; Luke 
1. 69, —w See 1 Kings 11. 30% 15, 4; 2 Chron, 
21. 7.—4 Or, cundle.—v Psa. 3d. 26; 109, 29. 










bless—Literally, Blessing LT wiil bless ; 
that is, I will surely bless. 

16. As verse 15 secures temporal 
blessings, so here the spiritual are © 
guaranteed also. 

11. Horn—The emblem of power; 
in symbolic language, of kingly power. 
Anointed—A common appellative of 
David in the Psalms, wherein it occurs 
nine times, and uniformly applies to him. 
See on verse 10, and Psalms ii, 2; 
xviii, 50; xx, 6. Ordained a lamp 
—From a comparison of the text with 
1 Kings xi, 36; xv, 4; 2 Kings viii, 19; 
2 Chron. xxi, 7, it ig seen that to 
ordain “a lamp,” or light, for David, 
means to decree for him a perpetual 
dynasty. This clearly strikes into the 
Messianic sphere, and is fulfilled only 
in Christ. “ Ordain,” lias the sense of 
to prepare, to arrange. God had ar- 
ranged everything in his plan and 
vovenant for the perpetuity of David's 
throne. 

18. Clothe with shame — Con- 
trasted with the clothing of the priests. 
Verse 16. Upon himself—A clear 
indication that David was living at the 
writing of this psalm, and consequent- 
ly that it was not written after the 
ex le. as some suppose ; for after that 
period no literal heir of David ever sat 
upon his throne. But the language 
in any case is highly spiritual and 
Messianic. Shall his crown flour- 
ish — His crown shall put forih Dblos- 
soms, as the original denotes. This 
brings forward the tigure of verse 
17: his horn shall “bud.” Perpetual 
life, vigour, and beauty shall adorn his 
reign. 
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PSALM CXXXIII. 
A Song of degrees of David. 
EHOLD, how good and how pleas- 
ant it 4s for * brethren to dwell ! to- 
gether in unity! 2 J¢ is like » the pre- 
cious ointment upon the head, that ran 


down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard: that went down to’ the skirts 
of his garments; 3 As the dew of 
¢Hermon, and as the dew that de- 


scended upon the mountains of Zion: 


for ‘there the Lorp commanded the 
blessing, even life for evermore. 





a Gen, 13. 8; Heb. 13, 1.—1 Heb. even to- 
gether.—b Exod. 30. 25, 30. 


¢ Deut. 4. 48d Lev. 25, 21; Deut. 28 8; 
Psalm 42. 8. = 





PSALM CXXXIII. 

The elevated church tone, evangel- 
ical spirit, and exquisite tenderness of 
this psalm lead us, not to seek a great 
political occasion of its origin, such as 
the unity of all the tribes under 
David after the death of Ishbosheth, 
‘but rather one more spiritual and de- 
votional, such as the gathering of 
all the tribes at their annual feasts. 
It comes in naturally after the wor- 
ship on Mount Zion had been es- 
tablished, when the nation repre- 
sented itself yearly at Jerusalem, in 
the compact unity of faith and fellow- 
ship. The title ascribes it to David, 
and its spirit and style coincide. It 
is the sweet outflowing of the parental 
heart of the king as he beholds the 
now united nation worshipping after 
the forms of Moses. Butits spirit and 
application are not limited to any oc- 
easion. It belongs to the universal 
Church, and is her rallying cry of unity 
and brotherly love in all ages, an- 
swering to the New Testament of Jobn 
x, 16 and xvii, 20, 21. 

1. This verse states the theme of 
the psalm—brotherly love—and the 
behold calls our attention to it. 

2. Precious ointment — Hebrew, 
Good oil. The allusion is to the con- 
secration of Aaron, Leviticus viii. The 
purest olive oil was used, perfumed 
with costly spices, Hxodus xxx, 22-33. 
It was good or ‘ precious ” because it 
was pure, highly aromatic, and holy; 
it was unlawful to use it for any but 
holy or ritualistic purposes. Upon the 
head—As the representative of the 
entire man. Thus was all consecrat- 
ing oil used, whether on kings or 
priests. Thus, also, by the imposition 
of hands upon the head were priestly 
and other consecrations made, both in 
the Old and New Testaments. Thus 
the Spirit descended upon the head at 








Pentecost, and thus God applied his 
seal to the forehead of his own, Rev. 
vii, 3. The particle of comparison in- 
dicates a resemblance between broth- 
erly love and unity and the holy 
anointing of Aaron. The point of the 


comparison is not in the purity, or — 


fragrance, or copiousness, or holi- 
ness, of the oil, separately considered, 
but in these combined, uniting with 
them the significance of the holy act 
of consecration. 
sacred in the Jewish service than the 
holy oil. Itself an emblem of purity 
and fragrance, its consecrating use 
conferred the highest honour and 
sanctity. Skirts of his garments— 
Hebrew, Zhe mouth of his garments; 
that is, the aperture, or opening about 
the neck, translated ‘‘collar,” Job 
xxx, 18, and “hole,” or opening at the 
top, Exod. xxviii, 32. The oil dropped 
from Aaron’s head to lis beard, and 


from his beard to the neck band of his — 


garment. Thus the whole body was 
consecrated, aud thus the oil of con- 
secrating grace descends from Christ, 
the Head, to all the members of the 
Church, his mystical body. 

3. Asthe dew of Hermon—There 
ean be no doubt that the copiousness 


and the refreshing effect of oriental — 


dews are here referred to, but why 
Hermon and Ziou are specially men- 
tioned is not so clear. 
simply reads: “As the dew of Her- 
mon which descends (literally, is de- 
seending) 
Zion.” This indicates some metegro- 


logical effect of the dews or vapours of 


Hermon wpon the moisture and climate 
of the southern country, Thus Van 
de Velde, quoted by Moll: “Sitting 


here at the foot of Hermon, I was_ 


able to understand how the particles 
of water which ascend from its wood- 
crowned peaks and its gorges filled 


Nothing was more | 


The Hebrew — 


upon the mountains of © 
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PSALM CXXXIV.~ 
A Song of degrees. 
EHOLD, bless ye the Lorn, *all 


TE 
ye servants of the Lorp, » which by 
night stand in the house of the Lorp. 
2 © Lift up your hands ! im the sanctu- 





a@ Psalm 135, 1, 2.—— 1 Chron, 9. 33. 


¢1 Tim. 2. &—1 Or, in holiness. 





with perpetual snow, after they have 
been rarefied by the beams of the sun. 
and the atmosphere has been moistened 
by them, fallin the evening in the form 
‘of a heavy dew upon tlie lower moun- 
tains which lie around it as its project- 
ing ridges. Inno part of the whole 
country is such a heavy dew observed 
as that which falls in the districts 
near Hermon.” Thus Stanley: “If 
- Zion be here Jerusalem, the sense 
-must be that the beueficial effect of 
the cool vapours of the lofty Hermon 
were felt even to the dry and distant 
mountains of Judea.” That Zion here 
is the Zion of Jerusalem, is confirmed 
by the nextclause, “ for there [at Zion] 
the Lord commanded the blessing,” 
ete. The common English version 
-adds, after “Hermon,” the words 
“and as the dew,” as if two indepen- 
dent descents of dew were intended. 
But this is against the grammatical 
construction, and against the metaphor. 
Tt was “the dew of Hermon” which 
“descended upon Zion,” and the oil 
upon the head of Aaron which de- 
scended upon his beard and garments, 
‘which constituted the basis of the 
figure. Thus, when the oil of grace 
~ and love should be poured upon the 
northern tribes, especially Ephraim, 
_ (with whom the chief canses of aliena- 
tion existed,) it would descend upon 
and refresh Zion and the southern 
tribes, and thus give national and spir- 
itual unity. So, also, when the repre- 
sentative heads of the Church, espec- 
ially the sons of Aaron, shall be en- 
dued with the baptismal anointing, it 
shall descend in its gracious effects 
upon the lesser orders and members. 


PSALM OXXXIV. 


_ The psalm is responsive. Verses 

1, 2, are an address to the priests who 
kept the night watches in the temple, 
(1 Chron. ix, 33,) and verse 3 is the 
reply. The address was by the peo- 
ple, or by one division of the watch 
to another. The berakah (blessing or 
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benediction) is the characteristic feature. 

With this, which it was the prerogative 

of the priesthood to pronounce, the 
house of God should be always vocal. 

Tis alternate ery of the watchers dur- 

ing the night was a note of time, and 
also a signal that they were on duty. So 
in the eastern Moslem caravans watch-~ 
men ery one to another through the 

night, “God is one, he is merciful,” aud. 
often add, “Take heed to yourselves.” 

Compare Isaiah li, 8; lxii, 6. The 

psalin closes the list cf “pilgrim 

sougs,” or songs of degrees, (see note 

on title of Psalm exx,) and is purpose- 

ly placed at the end of the collection, - 
says Delitzsch, in order to take the 

place of a final berakah. 

i. The behold calls for special at- 
tention, as if something important was 
to be done or said. It was the special: 
duty of the priests to pronounce the 
blessing on the people. Bless ye the 
Lord—We “ bless the Lord” when we 
confess and praise himas the Source of 
all good. He blesses us when he con- 
fers good upon us. The call is to 
excite and encourage the priests to the 
duties of their holy office. Which... 
stand in the house of the Lord— 
The word “stand” denotes being in 
the place and act of duty, and is 
specially used of the priest’s office, 
Deut. x, 8; xviii, 5,7. This attitude 
of duty continued, in various forms, 
through the night watches, not only 
to guard, but to see that everything 
was ready for the morning service. 
See introduction. “If the Psalter con- 
tains morning psalms (Psalms iii and 
lxiii) and evening psalms, (Psalms iv 
and exli,) why should it not then con- 
tain a watch psalm?” 

2, Lift up your hands—That is, 
in prayer and benediction. ° Exodus 
xvii, 11; 1 Tim. ii, 8. In the sanc- 
tuary—Toward the holy oracle, as in 
Psalm xxviii, 2, where see note. < 

3. This verse is the response of the 
priests within to the call of verses 1, 2, 
from the people without. The Lord 

(anode 
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ary, and bless the Lorn. 3° The Lorp 
that made heaven and earth ° bless thee 
out of Zion, 


PSALM CXXXV. 


RAISE ye the Lorp. Praise ye the 

name of the Lorp; * praise him, O 
ye servants of the Lorp. 2 ” Ye that 
stand in the house of the Lorp, in °the 
courts of the house of our God, 3 Praise 
the Lorp; for ‘the Loxrp is good: sing 
praises unto his name ; * for iz ts pleasant. 


4 For ‘the Lorp hath chosen Jacob 
unto himself, avd Israel for his peculiar 
treasure. 5 For I know that ® the Lorp 
is great, and that our Lord is above all 
gods. 6 ® Whatsoever the Lorp pleased, 


that did he in heaven, and in earth, in. 


the seas, and all deep places. 7 ‘He 
causeth the vapours to ascend from the 
ends of the earth; *he maketh light- 
nings for the rain ; he bringeth the wind 
out of his ‘treasuries. 8 ™ Who smote 
the firstborn of Egypt, 1 both of man and 





d Psa, 124. 8.—e Psa. 128, 5; 135. 21.—a Psa- 
113. 1; 134. 1.—0 Luke 2, 37, ¢ Psalm 92. 13; 
96, 8: 116. 19.—d Psa. 119, 68.—e Psa. 147. 1. 
—+ Bxod. 19.5; Deut. 7. 6,73 10. 15, —g-Psa. 











95.3; 97. 9.—# Psa. 115.8,—7 Jer. 10. 13; 51.16. 
i Job 28. 25, 26; 38. 24; Zech. 10. 1.—/Job 
38. 22. m Exod. 12, 12, 29; Psa, 78. 51 ; 136. 10. 
——1 Hep. from man unto beast, 














that made heaven and earth — A 
common formula for designating the 
majesty and glory of God and exalting 
him above all beings. Psalms exy, 5 ; 
exxi, 2; exlvi, 6; Isaiah xxxvii, 16. 
Bless thee out of Zion—It was, as 
we have said, the priests’ special func- 
tion to bless the people. . The blessing 
must come from God out of Zion, or 
through the Church. God ordinarily 
channels his grace in the ordinances 
of his house. See Psalm exxvili, 5. 
The verb should be taken optatively, 
as in Num. vi, 24: may he bless, not he 
shall bless. 


PSALM CXXXV. 


The hallelujah at the opening is the 
title, and classes this with the Halleln- 
jah Psalms. The recurrence of the 
call to praise Jehovah, (verses 19-21,) 
and the triumphal air throughout, indi- 
cate the occasion of some recent great 
deliverance, which probably points to 
the return of the exiles of Babylon and 
the reconstruction of the temple. The 
psalm, which stands in close connexion 
with Psa, exxxiv, is mostly composed 
of quotations from other scriptures, as 
will appear in the notes, Delitzsch 
calls it a mosaic. In general it is a 
call to praise Jehovah, with reasons 
assigned. More particularly, it is 
divided into seven strophes: verses 
1-4 are an exhortation to praise Jeho- 
vah; verses 5-", for his majesty and 
government in nature; verses 8, 9, 
for his miracles in Egypt and the de- 
liverance of Israel; verses 10-12, for 








land; verses 13, 14, for his faithful- 
nesg throughout the generations to- 
ward his people; verses 15-18 because 
of the vanity of idols and the alone 
sovereignty of God; verses 19-21 are- 
turn to the call upon Israel, the people 
and the priests, to bless Jehovah. 

1, 2, are repeated from Psalm 
exxxiv, 1, 2, using halleloo, (‘‘ praise 
ye,”) here, for barekoo, (‘ bless ye,”) 
there. House...courts — The for-. 
mer the place where the priests stood to 
officiate; the latter, where the people 
worshipped. 

3. Pleasant—That is, the employ- 
ment is pleasant. Jehovah is not the 
subject of the adjective, which would 
not be reverent. 


4. Chosen Jacob — Copied from 


Deut. vil, 6. 
See Mal. iii, 17, where the same word is 
rendered “jewels.” In these four 
verses Jehovah occurs four times; 
Jah, three times; and Elohim, once. 

5, For I know that the Lord is 
great — The word “great,” means 
absolutely supreme, as verse 6 and 
the whole following argument show. 
This is advanced as the ground and 
reason of all praise and adoration. 
The confident knowledge of this great- 
ness is the language of experience, 
and is sustained by what follows. 

7. Hereis a quotation from Jer. x, 13. 
See Gen. ii, 6; Psalm exy, 3. 
nings for the rain, may signify 


‘Ji¢htnings” as an accompaniment of 


Peculiar treasure— 


Light- 


“rain,” or as having a causal influence ” 


upon the formation of rain drops, both 


the conquest of the nations of Canaan, | of which are true. 


and the settlement of the people in the 


8, 9. These verses present an illus- 


beast. 9 "Who sent tokens and won- 
ders into the midst of thee, O Egypt, 
°upon Pharaoh, and upon all his ser- 
vants. 10 ° Who smote great nations, 
and slew mighty kings; 11 Sihon king 
of the Amorites, and Og king of Bashan, 
and all the kingdoms of Canaan: 
12 "And gave their land for a heritage, 
a heritage unto Israel his people. 

13 * Thy name, O Lorp, endureth for 
ever; and ef memorial, O Lorp, 
*throughout all generations. 14 ‘For 
the Lorp will judge his people, and he 
will repent himself concerning his ser- 
vants. 15 "The idols of the heathen 





nm Exod, chaps. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 14.——o Psalm 
136. 15.—p Num. 21. 24-26, 34, 35; Psa. 136. 17. 
—g Josh, 12. 7. r Psa. 78. 55; 136. 21, 22. 
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are silver and gold, the work of men’s 
hands. 16 They have mouths, but they 
speak not; eyes have they, but they see 
not; 17 They have ears, but they hear 
not; neither is there any breath in their 
mouths. 18 They that make them are 
like unto them: so is every one that 
trusteth in them. 

19 * Bless the Lorp, O house of Isra- 
el: bless the Lorp, O house of Aaron: 
20 Bless the Lorp, O house of Levi: 
ye that fear the Lorp, bless the Lorp. 
21 Blessed be the Lorp ¥ out of Zion, 
which dwelleth at Jerusalem. Praise ye: 
the Lorp. 








8 Exod. 3. 15; Psalm 102, 12.—_2 Heb. to gens 
eration and generation, t Deut. 32, 36,—. 
% Psa. 115. 4-8.—v Psa, 115. 9.—w Psa, ld4. 3. 











tration of the greatness and majesty 
of God (see verse 5) in the redemp- 
tion of his people from Egypt. See 
notes on Psalms Ixxviii, 43-53; cv, 
26-38. Smote the firstborn—Only 
the last of the ten plagues, as being the 
most terrible, is specified. Both of 
man and beast — Hebrew, jrom man 
to beast—all grades of living creatures. 

10-12. Smote...nations—From the 
judgments of Egypt, the writer passes 
over the desert life of the Israelites, and 
proceeds to narrate the conquest of the 
land east of Jordan. Sihon king of 
the Amorites—The Amorites had con- 
quered the territory from Arnon to Jab- 
bok from the Moabites and Ammonites 
long before Moses. See Numbers xxi, 
21-31. The latter nations reasserted 
their title afterward, but failed to 
maintainit. Judg.x.xi. Og king of 
Bashan—Num. xxi, 32-35; Deut. iii. 
His kingdom embraced all the land 
north of the Jabbok. The kingdoms of 
Canaan—All the land west of the 
Jordan. See notes on Psalm cxxxvi, 
17-21. 

14. Repent himself concerning 
his servants—That is, will change his 
method of treating them, and turn 
away his judgments, and remember 
merey, when they turn to him, The 
author here undoubtedly glances at 
the recent deliverance from Babylon. 

15-18, A _ repetition, with some 
verbal alterations, of Psalm cxv, 4-8, 
which see. 

19, 20. These verses are taken from 
Psa. cxv, 9-11, where see notes. To 


the enumeration of “Israel,” ‘ house 
of Aaron,” and ‘those who fear the. 
Lord,” in the latter passage, and in 
Psa. exviii, 2-4, we have added in the 
text the house of Levi, by which 
language the common priesthoud, as 
distinguished from the highpriesthood, 
is meant. 

21. Same as Psalm cxxxiv, 3, which 
see. ; 


PSALM CXXXVI. 


The resemblance of this psalm to 
the one preceding indicates a common 
authorship and occasion. Both refer 
to the same general facts, following 
the same line of argument. Rosen- 
miller and others suppose the occasion 
might have been Hzra iii, 11; but this 
cannot be certainly inferred from the 
occurrence of the refrain, “ For his 
merey endureth for ever,” for David 
appointed to be sung psalms of this 
chorus, and they were not infrequent. 
1 Chron. xvi, 41; 2 Chron. vii, 6. See 
also 2 Chron. vii, 3; xx, 21; Psalms 
evi, 1; cvii, 1; exviii, 1-4; 1 Chron. 
xvi, 34. Thrupp finds coincidences 
between this psalm and Neh, ix, and 
thinks they ‘‘ leave little doubt” that 
it was written at that time; but the 
tone of the psalm does not fit an as. 
sembly for ‘fasting, and with sack- 
cloth, and earth upon them:” Neh. 
ix, 1. The first grand achievement cf 
the returned exiles was the comple- 
tion of the second temple, and to its 
dedication we may more safely assiga 
it. Ezra vi, 16, 17. 
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PSALM CXXXVI. 

O* “give thanks unto the Lorp; for 

he is good: » for his merey endur- 

eth for ever. 2 Oh give thauks unto 

*the God of gods: for his merey endur- 

eth for ever. 3 Ob give thanks to the 

Lord of lords: for his mercy endureth 
for ever. 

4 To him ‘who alone dveth great 
wonders: for his merey endureth for 
ever. 5°*To him that by wisdom made 
the heavens: for his merey endureth tor 
ever. 6‘ To him that stretched out the 
earth above the waters: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. ‘7 §'To him that made 
great lights: for his mercy endwreth tor 
ever; 8" The sun !to rule by day: for 
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his mercy endureth tor ever: 9 The 
moon and stars to rule by night: for his 
mercy endureth tor ever. 

10 ‘ To him that smote Egypt in their 
firstborn: for his mercy endwreth for 
ever: 11 *And brought out Israel from 
among them: for his mercy exdureth 
for ever: 12) With a strong hand, and 
with a stretched out arm: for his merey 
endureth tor ever. 13 ™To him which 
divided the Red sea into parts: for his 
mercy endureth for ever: 14 And made 
Israel_to pass through the midst of it: 
tor his merey endureth for ever: 15 "But 
2 overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the 


Red sea: for his merey endureth for 


ever. 





a. Psa. 106. 1; 107, 1; 118. 1.—6 1 Chron. 
16, 34, 41; 2 Chron, 20. 21.—e Deut. 10. 17.— 
d Psalm 72. 18:——e Gen, 1. 1; Prov. 3.19; Jer. 
5). 15.—7 Gen. 1.9; Psa, 24.2; Jer. 10, 12. 
g en, 1. 14.—A Gen. 1. 16. 


1 Heb. for the rulings by day.—i Exodus 
12. 24; Psalm 135. 8.——& Exod, 12, 51; 18. 3,17. 
¢ Exod. 6, 6.7m Exodus 14, 21, 22; Psalm 
78. 13.—n Exodus 14, 27; Isa, 135, 9.—2 Heb, 
sheked off-——o Exod, 13. 18; 15, 22; Deut. 8. 15 














The psalm is rexponsive, each verse 
jsa distich, with the final clause a clio- 
rus, sung probably by the congregation. 
The theme, like the one preceding, is 
praise to God for his works in nature 
and in history. Its strophic divisions 
may be put down at four, verses 1-3, 
of sixlines; the second, verses 4—9, of 
twelve lines; the third, verses 10-22, 
of twenty-six lines; and the fourth, 
verses 23-26, of eight lines. The ‘first 
is praise to Jehovah as the ‘‘ God of 
gods and Lord of lords; ” the second 
recites his works in creation; the 
third his special providences toward 
his people of old; the fourth, his re- 
cent wonderful deliverance of his 
Church from bondage. Thrupp thinks 
perhaps Psa. exxxvi was designed to 

present the chief contents of Psalm 
exxxv in a somewhat more popular 
form. 

1, A common and favonrite form of 
praise. Psa. exviii, 1. For his mer- 
cy endureth for ever—A popular 
refrain, probably given by the con- 


gregation. See above in introduction. 
2, 3. God of gods ... Lord of 
lords — Quoted from. Deut. x, 17. 


Compare ‘King of kings and Lord of 
lords,” Rey. xix, 16. It is the highest 
ascription of absolute supremacy to 
the true God, the title “God” denot- 
ing his absolute power, and ‘“ Lord” 
his sovereign dominion. The plural 
form, ‘‘ gods, lords,” (Hebrew, eloheem, 
adoneem,) whether applied to idols or 





human rulers, comprehends ail that the 
uations conceived of power and gov- 
ernment, in heaven and earth, over 
which is enthroned God the supreme. 
As his goodness is declared verse 1, 
so here his majesty, following the 
order of Psalm exxxv, 3, 5, 6. In 
his government they harmonize. The 
call to give praise thrice, verses 1-3, 
is emphatic, but not an occult intima- 
tion of the holy Trinity, as some have 
supposed. 

4, Doeth great wonders — See 
Psalms Ixxii, 18; cxxxv, 6. The su- 
perior works of God declare him su- 
preme. The phraseology shows that 


16 ° To him which led his peo- — 


his works are above both comprelien- 


sion and description. 
6. Stretched out the earth above 


the waters—Another instance where 


in external nature is described, not 
scientifically, but popularly, as it ap- 
pears to the senses. 
speak of the sun’s rising and going 
down; and so philosophers themselves 
still speak, despite the philosophical 
absurdity of the expression. Verses 
6-9 follow the reco.d of Gen. i, 8. 

10-15 are a rehearsal of the exodus 
from Egypt. Compare verse 10 and Psa. 
exxxv, 8. See, also, notes on Psalm 
Ixxviii, ev. Overthrew Pharaoh— 
Hebrew, Shook out, or tossed “ Pharaoh” 
into the sea. 
and Psa. cix, 23. 

16. See Exodus xiii, 18; 


So the scriptures” 


Same word Neh. v, 13, . 


Deut. 
vili, 15. Leading the people in the 
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ple through the wilderness: for his{ 23 Who “remembered us in_ our 
merey endureth for ever. low estate: for his mercy endureth for 


17° To him which smote great kings: | ever: 24 And hath redeemed us from 
for his mercy endureth for ever: 18%And | our enemies: for his mercy endurcth 
slew famous kings: for his merey endur-|for ever. 25 °Who giveth food to 
eth for ever: 19 ‘Sihon king of the|all flesh: for his mercy endureth for 
Amorites: for his mercy endureth for|ever. 26 Oh give thanks unto the 
ever: 20 *And Og the king of Ba-| God of heaven: for his merey endureth 


shan: for his mercy endwreth tor ever: | for ever. \ 

21 ‘And gave their land for a heritage: es = 
fur his mercy endureth for ever: 22 Even PSALM CXXXVIL 
-aheritage unto Israel his servant: for Y the rivers of Babylon, * there we 
his mercy endureth for ever. sat down, yea, we wept, when we 





— Psa. 135, 10, 11.—g¢ Deut. 29. 7,7 Num. u Genesis 8.1; Deut. 32. 36; Psalm 113, 7.— 
a oe Num, 21, 33.—7 Josh, 12.1; Psalm ¢. Sa ‘ee 27; 145. 15; 147. 9.——a Kara 8. 21, 23; 
3. 12, zek, 1. 1, 








desert was as great a miracle as the | form, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem; ” 
exodus or the overthrow of the kings. | and especially the anathema of Baby- 

17-21. On these verses see notes on | lon, (verse 8.) which does not suit the 
Psalm exxxv, 10-12. It is possible, | feelings of the Jews toward that peo- 
ax some have hinted, that Sihon and] ple at the time of their liberation, 
Og, with their powerful kingdoms, are | (see on Psa. exxvi, 2,) but well accords 
here specially alluded to, because these | with the freshness of their sorrow in 
rich trans-Jordanic regions were, at this | the early part of the cuptivity, aud their 
date, lost to the Jewish territory, and, | degradation in the reign of Belshaz- 
with Samaria and Galilee on the west, | zar. The ciglith verse gives no definite 
were never fully restored until after | clew to the date. See the note there. 
the captivity. But faith in their resto-| The vivid picture drawn, the, lively 
ration the exiles sought to cherish and | grief, the tender memories of Jerusalem, 
strengthen by the rehearsal of their andthe unsparing vengeance denounced 
ancient conquest by Moses and Joshua. | upon the pitiless enemies of his nation, 

23. The remainder of the psalm re- | indicate that the author had a living ex- 
cites their recent history. Our low| perience of the occurrences described. 
estate—An evident allusion to their | But he speaks irom the heart of the 
Babylonian exile; as is also redeemed | nation, and from the standpoint of the 
us from our enemies, verse 24. theocracy as well. The psalm begins 

25. Food—Naturally this thought |in a subdued, elegiac strain, but rises 
comes to them in the pressure and | toward the close to the thunder tones 
want of their newly restored condition | of elevated and vengefulepic. On the 
aud imperfectly cultivated fields and | harshness and vindictiveness of some 


vineyards. of the expressions, see the notes, and 
ee Psa. cix Its naturalness is wonderful. 
PSALM CXXXVIL It is true to nature, true to the piety 


The preterit tense of the verbs | and patriotism of the Jewish character, 
“we sat,” “ we wept,” “we hung our| true to the spirit of the age to which 
harps,” “they asked” us a song, ete.. | it belongs, and true to history. Its 
would indicate that the writer was not | strophie divisions are three. Verses 

_ now in Babylon, but one of the recent- | 1-3, a reminiscence of the dishonour 
ly returned exiles—perhaps an aged and sorrow of the captivity; verses 
Levite.. This also coincides with his]4-6, a solemn vow of affection and 
remembering “Zion” while in Baby-| fealty to Jerusalem; as the earthly 
lon. Others, taking these evidences as| centre of all national and religious 
indecisive, suppose the author is still | life; verses 7-9, an execration of the 
in the bitterness of the captivity, and | cru | enemies of the nation. é 

-with this coincides the lament, “How| 1. Riversof Babylon—Peside tho 
shall we sing the song of Jehovah in| Euphrates, Tigris, Chebar, (Chaboras,) 
a strange land?” and the solemn oath | (Hzek. i, 1,) and Ulai, (Ulaeus,) uear 
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remembered Zion. 2 We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. 3 For there they that carried 
us away captive required of us !a song; 
and they that 2° wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion. 

4 How shall we sing the Lorp’s song 


ina $strange land? 5& If I forget thee, 


O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. 6 If 1 do not remember 
thee, let my *tougue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth ; if I prefer uot Jerusalem 
above +my chief joy. 

7 Remember, O Lorp, “the chil- 
dren of Edom in the day of Jerusalem ; 








1Heb, the words of a song. 2 Heb. laid 
ws on heups.—b Psa, 79. 1—% Heb. land of 
a stranger ? 


_ @ Ezekiel 3, 26.—4 Hebrew, the head af my 
Mia Jer, 49. 7; Lam, 4. 22; Ezek, 25, 12; 
pad, 10, 





Susa, (Dan. viii, 2, 16,) the vast plains 
of the Euphrates and Tigris were every- 
where intersected with a network of 
canals} chiefly for irrigation. We sat 
down — The word may signify that 
they abode or dwelt there, or that they 
“sat down” for rest or conversation. 
It also indicates a habit of meeting, 


‘and that the captives were chiefly dis- | 


tributed throughout the rich province 
of Babylonia proper. We wept... 
we remembered Zion—<An elegiac 
description of inimitable tenderness. 
_ The mention of these gatherings by 
the rivers seems to srggest that it was 
a cusiom, aid Phillips supposes, that, 
as it was prior to the peiiod of syna- 
gogues, they might nevertheless fre- 
quent such localities as suitable places 
for worship, ani t':ere, in the open air, 
perform divine service. Such an in- 
stance is recorded Acts xvi, 13, 16. 
Hengstenberg thinks they met there 
to weep. Similar to this has been 
the Jewish custom, more or less regu- 
larly observed for fifteen hundred years, 
and regularly for about seven lhundred 
years, of meeting at the ‘place of 
wa ling,’ so called, by the southwest 
wall of the arca of their ancient tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, to bewail their ruined 
nation and altars. : 

2. We hanged our harps upon 
the willows—The weeping willows, 
the Salix Bubylonica of Linnwus. , They 
densely fringed the canals and artifi- 
cial rivers of Babylonia. The ancient 
temple worship was joyful and attend- 
ed with music, but these gatherings 
were with weeping, and their harps 
silent. The suspended harp was a 
symbol of mourning. 

3. Required of us a song—Ur- 
gently requested the words ol a song, 
It does not appear that they enforced 

, the request, but ouly pressed it ear- 





nestly. Neither is it necessary to sup- 
pose they made the request in deri- 
sion, or to aggravate the sorrows of 
the captives. The Hebrew poetry 
was majestic and solemn, aud their 
music earnest and reverent, superior 
to anything known to their heathen 
captors, who miglt naturally desire, 
on that account, to hear not only their 
music but the words of a song, as the 
Hebrew reads: and the Hebrew 
poetry, with its elevated themes, far 
surpassed all that heathen history or 
mythology could boast. 

4. The Lord’s song in a strange 
land—Jehovah's song was the song 
that celebrated Him as king and in 
covenant with his people. The He- 


brew psalms are highly national and 


theocratic, celebrating the great acts 


of Jehovah, and lis love and faithful- . 


ness to his people. They were suited 
only to their national life, their temple 
worship, their faith and covenant. 
How, then, could they sing them when 
in captivity among the heathen? 

5, 6. If I forget thee—The form of 
language is that of an oath, and the 
forfeiture is terrible, (see note on Psa. 
exxxii, 3,) while, as an outburst of 
patriotism and love for the national 
religion, it is sublime. The right 
hand and tongue are mentioned, not 
only as being chiefly employed in 


skilful music and song, butias among — 


the distinguishing endowmeuts of our 
being. 

7-9. The bitter execrations of the 
enemies of Jerusalem follow the lov- 
ing vows of remembrance. Children 
of Edom — That is, the Kdomites, 
who, with the adjacent Syrian and 
Arabian nations, gladly assisted the 
army of Nebuchadnezzar in taking 
Jerusalem. The day of Jerusalem 
—The day of her downfall, for which 


* 


a 





ee ee 


‘ 


who said, *Rase if, rase it, even to 
the foundation thereof. 8 O daugh- 
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ter of Babylon, * who art to be 6 de- 
stroyed; happy shall he be, 7‘that re~ 








5 Heh. Make -bare.—e Isaiah 13, 1,63 47. 13 
Jer, 25, 12; 50. 2,—6 Heb. wasted. 7 Heb. 





that recompenseth unto thee thy deed which 
thou did st to us.—S Jer. 50. 15, 29; Rev. 18. 6. 





see 2 Chron. xxxvi, 11-21; Jer. lil. 
Rase it, rase it—Hebrew, Make bare, 
or, uncover; that is, utterly demolish 
the city walls and houses. This was 
the fierce battle ery of unsparing 
slaughter and rapine. Edom was 
conspicuous for cruelty among the 
ni‘ions represented in the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar. On their iniquity 
‘and their punishment see the prophecy 
of Obadiah. 

'. 8. Daughter of Babylon—A pe- 
riplirasis for Babylonians, or the met- 
ropolitan cies of the empire. Who 
art to bedestroyed. Itis not certain 





whether the word “ destroyed,” which 
isa passive participle, denotes indefinite 
future or an event impending, and in 
provess of accomplishment. Gesenius: 
“Soon to be destroyed, or perhaps we 
may regard the city as captured by 
Cyrus.” First: “ Overtaken by violence.” 
Delitzsch: “ WasteU one.” Septuagint 
and Vulgate: “Wretched.” Jerome: 
“Vastata.” ‘The language is prophetic, 
and seems based upon such passages 
as Isaiah xiii, 19-22; xxi, 9, 10, 47, 
which see. The scene of Babylon’s 
catastrophe opened soon after the date 
of the psalm. Cyrus took Babylon 
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wardeth thee as thou hast served us. 
9 Happy shall he be, that taketh and 
€dasheth thy little ones against ®the 
stones, 





PSALM CXXXVIII. © 

A Psalm of David. 
WILL praise thee with my whole 
heart: * before the gods will IJ sing 


I 





g Isa, 13, 16.—8 Ileb, the rock, 





B. ©. 539, and removed the capital to 
Stisa, on the eastern bank of the Cho- 
aspes, about forty miles southeasterly 
from Babylon, and left the city a proy- 
ince of the empire. Darius Hystuspes 
resubjugated the revolted Babylonians 
twenty-three years after, removed tie 
gates of the city, broke down its walls 
to one fourth their height, crucified 
3,000 of its nobility, and left the city 
greatly humbled. In the beginning of 
the Christian era, Strabo says, “The 
vast city is a vast desert.”” Rewardeth 
thee as thou hast served us—This 
is simply even justice, a vengeance yet 
to be literally inflicted on mystic Baby- 
lon (Antichrist) by eternal justice. 
See Rev. xviii, 6, where this same sen- 
timent is advanced. 

9. Dasheth thy little ones—The 
barbarity of this expression, which, how- 
ever, is to be understood as predictive, 
must be considered in connexion with the 
customs of war in those ages, and the fact 
that it is only parallel to the previous 
expression, “rewardeth thee as thou 
hast served us.” It was simply retri- 
butive justice, according to the custom 
of the times, and was fulfilled by the 
Babylonians themselves, when, to save 
provision at the siege by Darius Hys- 
taspes, just mentioned, they put to 
death all useless persons, including all 
women and children in the city, except 
one wife for each man, and her maid. 
All the prophets who have spoken of 
Babylon’s fall have mentioned her 
cruelty to the Hebrews, and the cor- 
responding severity of her own doom. 
See Isa. xlvii; Jer. li; Lam. v, 10-13: 
and of Hdom, Jer. xlix, 13-22; Lam. 
iv, 21, 22, and Obadiah’s prophecy. On 
the Vindictive Psalms, see Psalm cix. 
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The psalmist is one whose experi- 
ence and person enlist the public at- 
tention. He speaks as a public man; 
h‘s words have even a prophetic, Mes- 
gianic leaning, and open up views of 





@ Psalm 119, 46, 





the gospel kingdom. He had been in 
great trouble, but God had fulfilled his 


he 


Y 
— 


‘ 
% 


ar 


word in giving deliverance; and the — 


story of his experience should have its 


effect on kings and peoples tocall them 


to the worship of God.- In view of — 
all this, his confidence is strengthened 
in God, who will still carry forward to 
completion all his plans. The strophie 
divisions are three: verses 1-3, an — 
acknowledgment of God’s goodness 
in hearing his prayer and giving de- 
liverance; verses 4, 5, the gracious 
effect of this example of divine good- 
ness on the nations; verses 6-8, his 
renewed confidence in God fur future — 
aid. , 
The Hebrew titleassigns the psalm to — 


= 


ie - 
- 


David, and thespiritand contentsarein — 


harmony with the title. Many suppose 
it to date after the promise of 2 Sam. vii. 
Its appearance late in the collection of 
the Psalms, in the fifth and last boc k 
according to the arrangement of the 
Hebrew Psalter, indicates that it is a 
compilation from a later hand, who 
adapted it to church use after the exile. 
This seems indicated by the Greek title, 
Yadudc TH Aavid, ’Ayyatov Kai Zaya- 


plov, which should be rendered, A psalin — 


of David, by Haggai and Zechariah, that — 
is, revised and arranged in its present 
place in tle Psalter by these propliets. 
Nothing less can be made of this 
Greek addition to the Hebrew title 
than that, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, three hundred years hefore Christ, 
sucli was the belief. 
suit the occasion of the triumph of the 
Jews overtheir persecuting neighbours, 
which resulted in the completion of — 
the second temple, and the bringing of 
the Jewish cause freshly and favourably 
hefore the minds of kings and nations, 
to the great joy and prosperity of the 
returned exiles, as recorded Ezra v, vi. 
1. Before the gods—Certainly not 
the heathen idols, which are contemp- 
tuously called nothings. See on Psalna 
xevi, 5. “ Before the gods,” means in 


Tf so, itmight well _ 


~ 


* 


as 


yr ee een 


~? — 


~ 


raise unto thee. 2 °I will worship 
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i CE ee Se ee ee 
p 6 ‘Though the Lorp b¢ high, yet 


®toward thy holy temple, and praise thy 
name for thy lovingkindness and for thy 
truth: for thou hast “magnified thy 
word above all thy name. 3 Inthe day 
when I cried thou answeredst me, and 
strengthenedst me with strength in my 
soul. 4 °All the kings of the earth shall 
praise thee, O Lorp, when they hear the 
‘words of thy mouth. 5 Yea, they shall 
sing in the ways of the Lorp: for great 
és the glory of the Lorp. 





b Psa. 28, 2.—c 1 Kings 8. 29,39; Psalm 5. 7. 
— 1 Isa. 43, 21.—e Poa, 102. 15, 22.—J' Psalm 
113, 5, 6; Isaiah 57. 15. 





their presence. Clearly this is an in- 
‘stance where D°ADN, eloheem, denotes 


princes, kings, dignitaries, and should 
read: “ Before the princes or kings,” 
etc. See on Psaln Ixxxii, 1, 6. Com- 
pare John x, 34, 35. 

_ 2. Thy holy temple—Here denot- 
_ ing the place of thy holiness. Worship 


—Bow dow., prostratz myself. Lov- | 


inz kindness and...truth — Mercy 
and truth, as Psa. xxv, 19—the ground 
and theme of his thanksgiving, which 
is expressed with “all his heart,” 
joyfully and publicly before kings, 
and prostrate befora God in_ the 
place of his worship. The style is 

sttongly Duividic. Magnified thy 
word — That is, given it strength 
and honour by fulfilling it. Above 
all thy name—Taking “name” in its 
true philosophical and lexical idea, as 
the sign or memorial of a thing or per- 


- son, and the understanding of a name | 
to be the true conception of the thing | 


it represents, the under thought, tre 
phrase “above all thy name,” would 


m2an, above all other manifestutions of | 


thyself, The divine word, which had 
been now so wonderfully verified in 
David's history, and which still, in 
promise, ran forward “for a great 
while to come,” (2 Sam. vii, 19,) “ mag- 
nifying” itself into visions of Messiah 
and his future Church, had transcend- 
ed all other memorials of himself. The 
_ phrase should be taken in connexion 
with 2 Sam. vii, 18-29. See introduc- 
tory note. 

3. Strengthenedst—Literally, Thou 
hast caused me to rise up. ‘With 
~ strength in my soul—A more clear, 





® hath he respect unto thelowly: but the 
proud he knoweth afar off. 

7 » Though I walk in the midst of 
trouble, thou wilt revive me: thou shalt 
stretch forth thine hand against the 
wrath of mine enemies, and thy right 
hand shall save me. 8 ?The Lorp 
will perfect that which concerneth me: 
thy merey, O Lorn, endureth for ever: 


|k forsake not the works of thine own 








hands. 
g Proverbs 3. 34; James 4. 6; 1 Peter 5. 5.— 
h Psa. 23. 3, 4, —? Psa, 57. 2; Phil. 1. 6.—x Job 


10. 3, 8; 14. 15. 





direct profession of spiritual strength 
supernaturally bestowed could not be 
given in the words of any langnage. 
More amplified, but not more unequi- 
vocal, is the expression of Paul, 
“Strengthened with might by his’ 
Spirit ia the inner man.” Eph. iii, 16. 

4, 5. The kings of the earth shall 
praise thee—The words give the 
moral tendency and intent of this won- 
derful display of divine mercy, and, as 
a general thing, its ultimate effect— 
namely, to cause the nations to con- 
fess and praise Jehovah. A result to 
be fully realized ouly in gospel times 
through the unfoldings of the great 
gospel word. 

6. See on Psa. exiii, 5, 6. Afar off— 
That is, though God is apparently 
‘afar off,” in the highest he:ven, yet 
he knoweth the proud, and taketh cog- 
nizance of all their thoughts and acts. 
See on “afar off,” Psa. cxxxix, 2, and 
on this judicial knowing, Jer. xxix, 23. 
It is opposed to his having respect to, or 


| seeing with approbation, the “lowly” 


of the previous line. 

8. Perfect that which concern- 
eth me—Ile will finish, accomplish, 
all that relates to my welfare. Noth- 
ing shall fall to the ground. All shall 
work for good, tending to one complete 
result. See Psa. lyii, 2, and compare 
Phil i,.6: 
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The title of this psalm assigns its 
authorship to David, although certain 
Chaldaic word-forms have led many to 
gi eit alater date. The whole, how- 
ever, so well accords with the depth, 
originality, and pathos of David, that it 
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To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David, 
LORD, *thou hast searched me, 
and known me. 2 »'Thou know- 

est my downsitting and mine uprising ; 
thou “understandest my thought afar off. 
3 ‘Thou !compassest iny path and my 
lying down, and art acquainted with all 


my ways. 4 For there ds not a word in 
my tongue, but, lo, O Lory, *thou know- 
est it altogether. 5 Thou hast beset me 
behind and before, and laid thine hand 
upon me. : 


6 ‘Such knowledge ts too wonderful 
for me; it is high, | cannot attain unto — 


it. 7% © Whither shall I go from thy 








a@ Psa, 17, 3; Jer. 12. 3. 


b 2 Kings 19, 27.—— 
e Matt. 9.4; John 2. 24, 25. 


cb Job Bl. 4, 





1 Or, winnowest.—e Heb. 4.13.—f Job 42. 33 
Psa. 40. 5; 131. 1.——g Jer. 23. 24; Jonah 1, 3. 





seems safer to follow the iuternal and 
circumstantial evidence, and account 
for the dialectic peculiarities on the 
hypothesis that Northern Palestine 
might already have felt the effect, on 
language, of contact with their Ara- 
mean neighbours, or say, with Heng- 
stenberg, that, ‘‘ penetrated by the lofti- 
ness of his subject, the psalmist shuns 
also in the form what is of common 
and daily use.” The superscription 
also assigns it to the precentor, which 
argues against its post-exilie date. 

It is a review of an eventful life by 
a mind deeply versed in the knowl- 
edge of God and the experience of his 
grace. The beauty and majesty of the 
poetry are not in excess of the pro- 
found sensibility of gratitude and de- 
pendence, and the conceptions of God 
and his tender care have nothing to 
surpass them in holy writ. The pro- 
duction stands in a group of Davidie 
psalms placed at the end of the last 
enllection of the Psalter for reasons 
that do not appear, except that their 
doctrine and spirit are well adapted to 
the wants of the exiles in their strug- 
gles to reconstruct the nation. The in- 
scription of the Codex Alexandrinus, “of 
or by Zachariah,” and by a later hand 
“in the dispersion,” may indicate that 
that prophet, accorting to tradition, 
added this to the eompilation of the 
fifth book of the psalms (as in the pre- 
ceding psalm, which gee) for the special 
use and comfort of the returned exiles. 

Verses 1-12 are a confession of the 
omuiscience of God realized in the ex- 
pericnee of tle author; verses 13-18 
of his creative wisdom and most mi- 
nite care of the authors developing 
life; vers 3 19-2 a solemn rm nuncia- 
tion of the society and ways of wicked 
men in heart, and action; verses 23, 24 
& prayer to be searched by this all- 








seeing God, and to be led by him in the 
ancient way. ; 
J. Searched me—tThe psalmist be- 


gins with self-appiication of the doc- — 


trine of omniscience. It is more to know 
the human heart than to know distant 
worlds and laws of matter. Known 
me—Hebrew, simply, Thou hast known, 


comprehending not me only, but all — 


things relating to me, as in next verse. 

2. Downsitting and. . .uprising— 
That is, my hours of rest and of activi- 
ty, my most retired aud most familiar 
life. Afar off—Literally, From ajar. 
From thy remotest heaven thou know- 
est me as if I were before thee. See 
Psalm exxxviil, 6. 

3. Compassest—That is, to watch 
and guard. The word sometimes 
means to scatter by winnowing,as Jer. 
li, 2. Thou winnowest my puth, would 
denote a sifting out of evil, like chaff, 
that the way might be pure and safe; 
or, thou tricst my path. 

4. For there is not a word in 
my tongue, etec.—Rather, When there 
is not a word in my tongue, behold, O 
Jehovah, thow knowest all. Before the 
word is spoken God sees back in the 
heart the thought and desire, and 
knows all that is within, whence words 
proceed. 

5. Beset—Surrounded, like a be-. 
siegiug army, for my protection if 
good, to render my escape impossible 
if wicked. Laid thine hand upon 
me—I am already in thy grasp, wholly 
m thy power. ; 

6. Toco wonderful for me—Above 
the reach 
Same as “d¢tds Jigh, 1 cannot attain to 
it,” in the next Ine. 
psalmist describes omnisvience. 
uext proceeds to connect omnipresence, 
omnipotence, and wi-dom. 


7, Whither shall I go—That ig, I 


ST 


of the human  faculiies. — 


Thus far the — 
Hor 


4 
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spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? 8 *Ifl ascend up into heav- 
en, thou art there: iif | make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there. 9 ifs I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of thesea; 10 Even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me. 11 If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me; 
even the night shall be light about me. 
12 Yea, * the darkness? hideth not from 
thee; butthe night shineth as the day : 


8the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee. 13 For thou hast pos- 
sessed my reins: thou hast covered me 
in my mother’s womb. 14 | will praise 
thee ; for 1 am fearfully and wonderfully 
made: marvellous ae thy works; and 
that my soul knoweth 4yight well. 
15 'My substance was not hid from 
thee, when I was made iry secret, and 
curiously wrought in the lowest parts 
of the earth. 16 Thine eyes did see 
my substance, yet being unpertect ; and 





_—i Job 26. 6; Prov. 15. 11.— 


h Amos 9, 2-4. 
; Heb, 4. 13.— 


k Job 26. 6; 34. 22; Daniel 2. 2 
“2 Heb. darkeneth not. 

ean go no whither from thy spirit — 
neither from thy power nor presence. 

~ § Heaven—Hebrew, heavens. The 
celestial heights, however far. Hell 
—Hebrew, sheol, the lowest depths, 
the under world. The ideas of power 
and of omnipresence are continued. 
Amos ix, 2. 

9. Wings of the morning— Wings 
of the dawn are swift wings, like the 
early light, which spreads swiftly. 
Uttermost parts of the sea—The 
ancients supposed the sea every where 
surrounded the land, and hence the 
description is of the utmost limit of 
the globe. It also stands for extreme 
west, as opposed to “morning,” or 
earliest dawn, in the preceding line. 
In this view the supposition is equal 
to the extreme points of the universe. 

10. Even there—The power and 
presence of God are as real and effec- 
tive there as here, or at any place. 

Tl. Darkness — He has found dis- 
tance to make no difference with the 
power, knowledge, and presence of 
God. He now shows that darkness 
and light are both alike with him. 

13, 14. From God in universal space 
and material nature, the psalmist re- 
‘turns to contemplate God, in his own 
mysterious origin and personal being. 
The creative power and wisdom of God, 
operating according to his absolute 
knowledge of the formative atoms 
and occult laws of embryonic life, are 
a further mystery, and a ground of 
praise and thanksgiving. Possessed 
“The Hebrew will bear the meaning 
“formed; ” it may also indicate posses- 
sion and control. Reins—In Hebrew 
‘psychology, the soul or mind, as it re- 


3 Ileb. as is the darkness, so is the light.— 
4 Heb. greatly.—l Job 10. 8, 9; Eccles. ll. 5, 
— 5 Or, strength, or, body. 





SR a iil ihs a SE 
lates to the power of acutest sensibility. 
Covered—It is ore common, modern- 
ly, to translate the word woven, thou hast 
interweaved me, that is, with bones, siu- 
ews, nerves, muscles, vascular ducts, 
ete, But it is better here to take the 
usual rendering, “covered,” that is, 
sheltered, protected, which suits the idea 
of the extreme delicacy of the parts, as 
in Psa. exl, 7. See on verse 15. Fear- 
fully. . .wonderfully made — The 
Niphal participial form of the word 
“fearfully” ustially takes the seuse 
of terrible, dreadful. Psalm xlv, 4; 
Ixy, 5. There is no such word as won- 
derful or made in the original. The 
Hebrew word simply means, distin- 
guished, equal to favoured, honoured. 
“T will praise thee, for I am fearfully 
distinguished,” namely, by my rank 
of being, and this amazing care and 
contrivance of God in my origination. 

15, 16. Substance — Literally, My 
strength ; referring to the bones, or os- 
seous system, as tire solid basis of mus- 
cular strength. Their growth is amys- 
tery. Eccles. xi, 5. Made in secret— 
“Made” is the same word here as in Gen. 
i, 26, and the mediate making here is 
no less a mystery and the work of 
God than the immediate creative mak- 
ing there. Curiously wrought— 
Literally, embroidered. Here is the 
variegated network of the luman 
frame referred to. Lowest parts of 
the earth — A delicate description 
corresponding to the “in seeret,” just 
mentioned. The idea, not the word, 
ig that of a sheol of darkness. Psalm 
lxiii, 9. Perhaps it has also a pointing 
to “the dust of the ground,” Gen. ii, 7. 
|My substance — The word denotes 
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‘in thy book *all my members were writ- 
ten, 7 which in continuance were fash- 
ioned, when as yet there was none of 
them. 

17 “How precious also are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! how great 1s 
the sum of them! 18 Jf I should count 
them, they are more in number than the 
sand: wher I awake, I am still with 
thee. 


PSALM CXXXIX. 


19 Surely thou wilt "slay the wicked, 





O God: ° depart from me therefore, ye — 


bloody men. 
against thee wickedly, and thine enemies. 
take thy mame in vain. 21 °Do not I 
hate them, O Lorp, that hate thee? and 
am not I grieved with those that rise up 
against thee? 22 [hate them with per- 
feet hatred: I count them mine ene- 
mies. 





6 Heb. ald of them,——7 Or, what days they 
should be fashioned.——im Psa. 40, 5, —7 Isa, 





something rolled up, as a ball, literally, 
my tfolded, or undeveloped substance. 
Thy book—A figure conveying the 
minute accuracy of divine knowledge. 
All my members — Hebrew, all of 
them. ‘here is no better way of ex- 
plaining this obscure passage than by 
referring the suffix pronoun them, (in 


pbs, kullam,) to the parts of that 


“substance,” or threads of that rolled 
up ball, just mentioned. Our version 
has it “members,” which is the idea, 
though not.a translation. Which in 
continuance were fashioned—Liter- 
ally, During the days when they were 
jashioned. When as yet there was 
none of them—Hebrew, And not one 
of them, or, not one amongst them. That 
is, not one member of the complicated 
arrangement failed, or was omitted. 
All was accomplished as it had been 
written in God’s book. The descrip- 
tions of verses 13-16 belong to a 
region of thought on human existence 
the most mysterious and difficull, 
whether viewed in the light of physi- 
ology or theology. The student in 
church history will at once recall the 
controversy on ‘traducianism” and 
“ oraationism,”’ and will observe the 
leaning of the psalmist toward the 
latter, The statements are as delicate- 
ly and beautifully given in poetry as 
they are true to science. While the 
laws of antenatal physiology, as guard- 
ing the species, are admirably recog- 
nised, the presiding forethought of the 
Divine Creator, stamping individuality 
and adjusting it to a graciously pro- 
posed destiny, is equally confessed, 
The subject belongs to the abstrusest 
. domain of theological anthropology, 
and the passage stands as a perpetual 








11. 4. —o Psa. 119. 115.—p Jude 15.—g 2 Chr. 
19. 2; Psa, 119, 158.—7 Job al. 6; Psa, 26, 2 





~ 





a 
rebuke of the shameless atheism of 
modern eyolutionists. See Lecture vii 
of Bishop Alexander, Bampton Lec- 
tures, 1876. 

17, 18. From this wonderful re- 
hearsal of God's knowledge, power, 
wisdom, and tender care, the psalmist 
breaks forth 
praise. Precious...are thy thoughts 
—' Precious,” here, literally means 
weighty, then costly, rare, whence the 


20 For they ?speak 


23 ‘Search me, O God, and ~ 


ee a ee) 


“ae 


Senin 


into exclamations of — 


a 
é 


idea comes of difficult to atiain, and, in 


matters of thought, dificult to compre- — 


hend, answering to unsearchable. Rom, 
xi, 33. If I should count—He puts 
them down as countless (see Psalm 
xl, 5) in number, weighty in_ value, 
wonderful in wisdom. When 
awake—<As olten as I awake. _ 

19-22. From the foregoing survey 
of the divine perfections the psal- 
mist draws unbounded consolation and 
hope for the righteous. - He now, how- 
ever, sees that the same causes secure 


b) 


Is 


& 


the ultimate, inevitable punishment of 


the wicked. Sin, in the light of God, 
now appears “exceeding sinful; ” and 
before the omniscience and omnipres- 
ence of God, cannot escape its desert. 
The transition of the poem at this point 
is abrupt, but natural, upon the laws of 
antithesis. Surely —The Hebrew is 
a strong asseveration, 
ish sin. It follows from his attributes. 
Depart from me—The author will 
have no alliance with the enemies of 
God. Their guilt and-their ruin are, be- 
fore him, alike abhorrent; on the other_ 
hand, the glory of God attracts him. 


20. For they speak against thee 


—This is the ground and nature of 
his hatred of the wicked. . : 
22. 


hatred—Not the sinner apart from — 


God will pun- — 


I hate them with perfect — 


3 
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know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts: 24 And see if there be any 
8 wicked way in me, and * lead me in 
the way everlasting. 

PSALM CXL. 
To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


| | oe eae me, 0 Lorp, from the evil 

man: * preserve Ine from the ! vio- 
Jent man; 2 Which imagine mischiefs 
in their heart; » continually are they 
gathered together for war. 3 They 
have sharpened their tongues like a ser- 





8 Heb. 
5.83 143. 
his sin, but as loving and cleaving to 
sin. His hatred is not personal, but 
moral and legal, as the connexion 

shows. When a man identifies him- 
self with sin he is an enemy of God, 
and only in this sense can he become 
-ourenemy. Compare “thine enemies af 
and “mine enemies,” verses 20, 22. 
_ 23, 24, Because of such sin and sinful 
men, the psalmist prays fora search of 
his own heart, that no enmity to God 
‘may be left there. Way everlasting 
_—Literally, way of eternity ; so termed 
because it is old as eternity, being 
founded in the attributes of God, and 
because it leads to a blissful eternity; 
in both respects opposite to the brief 
and perishable way of the ungodly. 
_ Psalm i, 6. 


i of pain, or, griefi—s Psalm 


PSALM CXL. 


The psalmist is in sore distress and 
peril [rom enemies violent and treach- 
erous, among whom one—‘‘the evil 
man,” ‘the violent man’’—stands forth 
in unenviable prominence. The pun- 
ishment of their falsehood and cruelty, 
verse 10, reminds us of Psalm cxx, 4, 

It probably belongs to the same occa- 
sion as Psalms lii, cix, aud 1 Samuel 
xxii, 9-23. The impressions of horror 
at the slaughter of the good Ahime- 
lech, and the priests and citizens of 
Nob, found expression in various dirge- 
ful and execrative songs. Of the four 
strophes of the psalm, the first three 
close with the selak. The psalm opens 
with prayer against his enemies, and 

- closes with profession of confidence in 
the vindicatory providence of God. 
Though it appears late in the compila- 
tion known in the Psalter as the fifth 
book, there is no reason for setting 
aside the title which ascribes it to 
David. 

_ 1, Deliver me. ..preserve me— 
The first verb is in the imperative, the 
second in the indicative future, thus : 


a Verse 4. —1 Heb. man of violences,— 
db Psalm 56. 6. 
Deliver me. ..thow wilt preserve me. The 
first is a prayer, the second an expres- 
sion of contidence in the answer of 
prayer. ‘The insensible transition 
from direct prayer to confident antici- 
pation is characteristic of the psalms of 
David.” — Alexander. Evil man... 
violent man—The former is a worth- 
less man, without conscience or princi- 
ple; the latter is one whose internal 
hadness has developed into overt acts 
of outrage. The danger from the 
former is falge faith, betrayal; from the 
latter, destruction. From the former 
he would be delivered, literally, drawn 
away; from the latter, preserved, 
literally, defended, by the direct exer- 
cise of power. The parallelism is very 
regular and forcible. The evil man 
here deprecated was not an ideal per- 
son, but one who had already signal- 





lized himself for falsehood, treachery, 


and deeds of blood. This was not 
Saul, of whom David never spoke with 
disrespect, but Doeg, the fit type of 
Judas Iscariot. See introductory note, 
and Psalm cix, 8. 

2. Mischiefs in their heart—Here 
is the seat and fountain of all deeds of 
wrong and violence. Matt. xv, 18, 19. 
atan’s workshop and council chamber 
are in the hearts “of the children of dis- 
obedience.” Eph. ii, 2. Continually 
are they gathered together for war 
—Literally, Hvery day they gather war, . 
or, All the day they are assembled to excite 
The latter is the probable sense, 


war. 
judging from the use of the word gather, 
in Psa. lvi,-6; lix, 4; Isa. liv, 15. This 


also forms a fit parallel to their devising 
“‘ mischiefs in their heart,” in the pre- 
vious member. The Septuagint reads, 
“ All the day they prepared war.” The 
version of the ‘‘ Common Prayer Book” 
reads, “ They stir up strife all the day 
long.” 

3. Sharpened their tongues like 
ja serpent—Thie description is that of » 
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ent; ‘adders’ poison is under_their 
ips. Selah. 4 “Keep me, O Lorp, 
from the hands of the wicked ; ® preserve 
me from the violent man; who have 
urposed to overthrow my goings. 
5 ‘The proud have hid a snare for me, 
and cords; they have spread a net. by 
the way side; they have set gins forme. 
Selah. 


6 I said unto the Lorp, Thou art my 
God: hear the voice of my supplications, 
O Lorp. 7 O Gop the Lord, the strength 
of my salvation, thou hast covered my 
head in the day of battle. 8 Grant not, 
O Lorp, the desires of the wicked: 
further not his wicked device; 2 Jest 
they exalt themselves. Selah. 

9 As for the head of those that com- 





c Psa. 58. 4; Rom. 3. 13.—d Psalm 71. 4.— 
@ Versé 1.——/ Psa. 35. 73 57. 6s 119. 110; 141. 9; 





_a serpent darting out his tongue before 


inflicting the wound. Roberts: ‘See 


him: his head is erect, and his piere- 
ing eye is wildly and fiercely fixed on 
the object; the tongue rapidly appears 
and disappears, as if by that process it 
would be sharpened for the contest.” 
The Hebrew word here rendered ad- 
der, would seem to be used in a gen- 
eral way to signify a serpent of some 
kind, but not determinate as to spe- 
cies. As a compound word the two 
parts together would signify, accord- 


_ ing to Gesenius, Zo coil up and to lie in 


wait, which might apply to various spe- 
cies, but specially to the cerastes, or 


_ horned adder, a dangerous wayside ser- 


pent, alluded to Gen. xlix, 17. Others 
apply it to the tovicoa, so well known in 
northern Africa, also in Palestine and 
Syria. Poison...under their lips—The 
secreted poison at the root of the ser- 
pent’s fang, which is injected, by a 
peculiar muscular apparatus, into the 
wound caused by the bite. ‘A fit em- 
blem of a malignant slanderer, 

4, Keep me—A repetition of the 
prayer of verse 1. Goings—The word 
may mean either feet, or the steps of 
his feet. 

5. Have hid a snare—Four differ- 
ent words are used to set forth the 
deceitful artifices of the psalmist’s en- 
emies: ‘a snare,’—trap ; “ cords,”— 
nooses; “net” and ‘‘gins,”—tozls. The 
number and variety indicate the pro- 
lifie inventions of his enemies to decoy, 
deceive, and take him. By the way- 
side— Whatever path he took, close to 
his steps was prepared a trap. See 
Psalms exli, 9; exlii, 3. 

6. Thou art my God—His refuge 
is alone in God. No human sagacity 
could elude the malignant cunning and 
vigilance-of his enemies. 





Jer. 18. 22.—2 Or, let them not be exalted. 
—g Deut. 32. 27. 





and policy of his enemies, as here giv- 
en, cause humanity to recoil with in- 
dignation and horror. : 
7. O God the Lord—tThe frequent ~ 
use of the divine names is not tauto- 
logical, but indicates the psalmist’s 
soul agony, and the earnestness of his 
appeal to the covenant faithfulness of 
God, bringing his piety imposingly into 
the foreground. Covered my head 
—As a helmet. Compare Psa. vi, 7;_ 
Eph. vi, 17. 
Hebrew, Jn the day of armour. The 
word neshek occurs ten times in the 
Old Testament, and never means bat- 
tle, but always armour, armory, weapon. 
The reference is not to a battle, but to . 
a preparation for a battle, and means, 
God had been his real shield or helmet 
(the cover of his head) when he armed 
himself for battle; or, more probably, 
it is an allusion to 1 Sam. xvii, 38, 39, 
when Saul armed David to meet Go- 
liath, and ‘‘ put a helmet of brass upon 
his head,” which David declined, trust- 


ing alone inGod. This ccincides with 


the date we have given the psalm, and 
fully sustains the high import of the 
prayer. 

8. Grant not...the desires of the 
wicked—For God to grant their de- 
sires would contradict his own holi- 
ness, and lead to the abandonment of _ 
the righteous, for the desires of the 
wicked and the righteous cannot both 
be granted. The one precludes the 
other. See Prov. xxi, 10; Isa. xxvi, 8, 9. 

9. As for the head—Not figura- 
tively the chiefs or leaders, but literal- 
ly, as Psalm vii, 16. There seems an 
antithetic reference to verse 7, thus: 
Thou hast covered my head iu the day 
of armour. . . but the head of my be- 
siegers, or those who surround me 


The quality | mischief shall cover them.” 


In the day of battle— ~ 


. 
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2S ee eee 
pass me about, » let the mischief of their 
‘own lips cover them, 10 ‘ Let burning 
coals fall upon them: let them be cast in- 
to the fire; into deep pits, that they rise 
not up again. 11 Let not *an evil speak- 
_-er be established in the earth: evil shall 


hunt the violent man to overthrow fim, 
12 I know that the Lorp will * maintain 
the cause of the afflicted, and the right 
of the-poor. 13 Surely the righteous 
shall give thanks unto thy name: the 
upright shall dwell in thy presence. 





Psalm 7, 16; 94. 23; Proverbs 12. 13; 18. 7, 
— i Psalm il. 6.—— 3 Hebrew, @ man @ 
tongue; or,an evil speaker, a wicked man 





10. Let burning coals fall upon 
them—The verb is declarative: ‘“‘ He 
shall cause coals of fire to fall,” etg., 
“coals” being taken figuratively for great 
distress, as Prov. xxv, 22, “ Thou shalt 
heap coals of fire,” etc., meaning, “Thou 
wilt overwhelm him with shame and 
remorse for his enmity toward thee.” 
—Gesenius. Whether human instru- 
ments were employed, or only direct 
divine judgments, as Psa. xi, 6, (comp. 
Gen. xix, 24,) the result would be the 
same. Deep pits—Many interpreters, 
ancient and modern, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, understand water pits. R. Parchi, 
ag quoted by Gesenius, understands 
“ rivers flowing with strength and im- 
petuosity.” The word indicates whirl- 
pools or rapids—swift and noisy waters. 
The Septuagint and Vulgate have, “ca- 
lamities.” The figurative sense of sud- 

- den and overwhelming calamities, such 
as they had plotted for the psalmist, 
must be admitted. That they rise 
not up again—That they may never 
recover their stations of power and 
wealth, to outrage justice and derange 
society. 

11. An evil speaker—Hebrew, 4 
man of tongue. An idle tattler, a slan- 
deter. In Eccles. x, 11, “ babbler,” is 
lordof the tongue—one who subjects his 
tongue to no restraint. Later in life 
David enacted, in regard to his house 
and court, ‘* He that telleth lies shall not 
be established in my sight,” Psa. ci, 7. 
The sharp Athnach, after “evil,” ter- 
minating the line at that word, con- 
nects it with violence as an adjective, 
and makes the sentence parallel to the 
preceding. The whole verse would 
then read:. ‘‘ The man of tongue shall 
not be established in the earth; nor 
the man of evil violence; he [God] 
shall hunt him,” ete. But ancient and 
modern authority generally sets aside 
the present pointing, ending the line at 





fore thy Jace. 





of violence, be established in the eurth ; let 


of | him be hunted to his overthrow.—k 1 Kings 


& 45: Psalm 9. 4, 





the preceding word, and makes “evil” 
the subject of the verb, as in the Hng- 
lish version. Hunt...to overthrow 
—Chase to headlong ruin. he idea of 
the word rendered ‘‘overthrow” is 
that of precipitate ruin. Evil—The 
consequences of their evil doing—shall 
pursue them to speedy, down-rushing 
destruction. Bythner: To precipices. 
Hengstenberg: Pursue him, thrust upon 
thrust. 

12, 13. A more calm and confident 
tone marks the closing of this psalm. 
Maintain the cause of the afflicted 
—The language is forensic. A suffer- 
ing Church appeals to God against the 
wrongs and persecutions of the world, 
and faith assures that God will main- 
tain the right. Afflicted.. poor— 
These terms, often rendered ‘poor 
and needy” in the psalms and the 
prophets, denote not merely the tem- 
porally destitute and suffering, but 
commonly take the implied adsignifi- 
cation of humble, “poor in spirit,” as 
Matt. v, 3, such as despair of self-help, 
and put their trust in God only. Sueh 
only are dear to God, and he will vin- 
dicate them. Surely—Answering to 
the New Testament verily. The right- 
eous shall give thanks—Both for the 
results reached and the methods of 
Providence to secure them. Dwell 
in thy presence—Literally, Dwell be- 
To abide ‘‘before the 
face of God”—to “behold his face” —to 
“be glad in his countenance ’—are 
phrases always denoting the conscious 
enjoyment of the favour of God, here 
and hereafter. See on Psa. xvi, 11; 
xvii, 15; xxi, 6; and compare Matt. 
y, 8; 1 John iii, 2. 

PSALM CXLI. 
The psalmist is certainly in straits, 


beset with physical dangers. Verses 
1,7. At the same time his social life 
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A Psalm of David, 
ees Tery unto thee: * make haste 
: unto me; give ear unto my voice, 


when I ery unto thee. 2 Let »my 
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deel 


| prayer be 1set forth before thee °asin- _ 


ceuse; and “the lifting up of my-hand: — 
as “the evening sacrifice. 3 Set a watch, 
O Lorn, before my mouth; keep the door 
of my lips. 4 Incline not my heart to 





@ Psalm 70, 5.—b Rev. 5. &; 8.3, 4.1 Heb. 
directed, 


c Rev. 8, 3,—d Psalm 134, 2: 1 Tim. 2, 8.—_ __ 
é Exodus 29, 39. “% 





is exposed to temptations of hasty and 
unadvised‘ speech, and to the conta- 
gion of voluptuous and careless living, 
(verses 3, 4,) to the indulgence of 
which he prefers the severe, though 
kindly, rebukes of the righteous. Ver. 5. 
His pacific counsels to Lis enemies had 
not been accepted, and he now seeks 
for help against these complicated evils. 
Verse 6. The indications of historic 
occasion point more probably to David's 
second sojourn in the Philistine coun- 
try (1 Samuel xxvii, 1, 2) than to any 
other part of his history, where, with 
his six hundred men, he for a time re- 
mained at Gath, and afterward was as- 
signed the village of Ziklay in the 
south, on the borders of the desert. 
We accept the title, there being no 
satisfactory reason to reject it. 

1. Lord, I cry unto thee—Hebrew, 
Jehovah, I have called thee, hasten to me. 
The impassioned cry supposes great 
want and imminent danger. This 
might apply to various points of the 
psalmist’s history, The time we have 
assumed in the introductory note is 
one of them. His second visit to Gath 
was a final and hazardous resort, ex- 
posed, as the history shows, to the 
jealousy of the Philistine nobility on 
the one hand and the robber tribes of 
the desert on the other. He had only 
to pass a few miles eastward to come 
within Saul’s dominions, and meet a 
stronger and a deadlier foe, to escape 
whom he had accepted this desperate 
alternative. 

2. Let my prayer be set forth 
before thee—p, Koon, rendered “ set 
forth,” here takes the sense of prepare, 
make ready, and, in Niphal future, “ My 
prayers shall be prepared as incense.” 
The word is used in the Levitical tech- 
nology, and refers to the careful prep- 
aration of the spices for holy incense, 
forbidden in common use. Exod. xxK 
34-38, where see note. 








Before thee 


—Better, Before thy face, in thy imme- 

diate presence, as in the holy place in — 
the tabernacle. As the evening sac- 

rifice —Hebrew, As the minchah of S 
evening. The “minchah” was a blood- 

less offering, made in conjunction with ’ 
bloody sacrifices, and always with the ¥ 
daily morning and evening lamb. The _ 
law respecting the minchah is given in 
Leviticus ii, and of the daily minchah, 
Exodus xxix, 38-42, Numbers iv, 16, 
where see notes; in all which places, as 
also throughout Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. the word is rendered “meat- 
offering” in our English Bible. It 
was accounted “a sweet savour unto 
the Lord,” “ most holy of the offerings 


of the Lord made by fire.” Lev. ii, 2,3. @ 
Its import was that of an azkarah, or 


memorial, and, from Exod. xxix, 42-46, 


a standing memorial throughout. the 3 


generations of the perpetual presence 
of God with his people, and of the ac- 
ceptance of their offerings. The psal- 
mist, now in exile among heathen tribes, — 
desires his worship may be as accept- 


ia 


able to God as the most holy services _ 


of the tabernacle. 

3. Keep the door of my lips—The 
“lips” are but the “door” of the heart, 
through which, from within, escape) — 
words. Here he would have a senti- 
nel placed. He had need of a guarded 


speech in view of his relations to Saul 
and the Hebrew public, of his enemies. 


among whom he lived, and of his sa- 
cred character as the anointed and be- 
loved of God, against whose provi- 


a 


=+ 


dences he might be tempted to com- , 


plain. 

4. Incline not my heart—As in 
verse 3 he would have the “door” of 
his “lips” guarded, so now he would 
have his “ heart ” rightly inclined. The 
prayer is against being abandoned to 
the pressure and tendency of external 
circumstances. If left to himself he - 
would fallinto sin. Practise wicked 
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any vil thing, to practise wicked werks 
with men that work iniquity: ‘ana Ist 
me not eat of their dainties. 5 &~ Let 
the righteous smite me; 7 shall be a 
kindness: and let him reprove me; 
shall be an excellent oil, which shall not 
“break my head: for yet my prayer also 
shall be in their calamities. 


_ 6 When their judges are overiavown 
ia stony places, they shall her. my 
words ; for they are sweet. / Our bones 
are scattered » at the grave’s mouth, as 
when one cutteth and eleaveth wood 
upon the earth. 8 But ‘mine eyes are 
unto thee, O Gop the Lord: in thee is 
my trust; %leave not my soul destitute. 





F Prov. 23. 6. Prov. 9. 8; 19. 25; 25. 12; 
Gal. 6, 1.—2 Or, Let the righteous smite ne 
kindly, and reprove me; let not their pre- 





cious ott break my head, ete. —h 2 Cor. 1. 9. 
-—i 2 Chron. 20, 12; Psalm 25. 15; 123. 1, 2.—— 
3 Hebrew, make not my soul bare. 





works—Literally, Zo practise practices 
in wickedness. The habit of evil doing, 
into which he was in danger of insen- 
sibly gliding by the contagion of sur- 
rounding example, he here deprecates. 
Not eat of their dainties—Neither 
at their idol feasts nor as a guest at 
their social entertainments; thus tacit- 
ly condemning their practices. 

5. Let the righteous smite me— 
This is preferred to the “dainties” of 
the wicked, verse 4. Smiting, here, lit- 
erally means beating as with a hammer, 
as Judges v, 26, Psalm lxxiv, 6; sharp 
reproof, as it is called in the next line. 
Kindness—Or, taking the word ad- 
verbially, Let the righteous smite me 
kindly. See the maxim Prov. xxvii, 6. 
Eixcellent oil—Literally, Ow of the 
head, and hence refined—of excellent 
quality. Not break my head—Bet- 
ter, My head shall not refuse it. In tle- 
brew idiom equal to, “it shall cheer 
‘and refresh my head ’—diffuse joy and 
gladness, which answers to the figura- 
tive idea of anointing the head with 
oil. Psa. xxiii, 5; xlv, 7; Luke vii, 46. 

Or, taking $3) (nua) in the sense of dis- 
‘courage, depress, as Num. xxxii, 7, 9, 
we may render: “It [the smiting re- 
proof] shall not depress my head ”— 
not bow it down as if in sorrow or 
shame. For yet my prayer also 


shall be in. their calamities—An | 


ambiguous sentence. The word trans- 
lated “calamities” may signify either 
affliction or wickedness. It is best to 
understand the psalmist as referring to 
his enemies, and render: ‘For yet my 
prayer also shall be against their wick- 
edness;” that is, I return only prayer 
for their malice. 

6. When. their judges are over- 
thrown in stony places—Literally, 
Their judges [princes] have been cast 


down by the sides of the rock. The verb | His prayer is plaintive. 


Vou. VY —23 








is in Niphal (passive) perfect, and ap- 
plies to David's enemies, whom he 
beholds as already condemned and 
punished by being thrown from a cliff, . 
a mode of punishment not uuknown ‘to 
the ancients, (2 Chron. xxv, 12,) and 
probably the mode advised against 
David should he be arrested. French 
and Skinner translate: 

“Their rulers sha‘! be hurled over the sides of 

the-rock,, 4 > 
And men shall hearken to my words, for they 
are sweet.” 

But more probably shamat (rendered 
“‘overthrown”) should here be taken 
in the sense of release, dismiss, which 
it repeatedly bears, and read, “ Their 
princes, or judges, were dismissed by 
the sides of the cliff, or rock,” reter- 
ring to the hill or cliff of Hachilah, 
which David hastily descended on one 
side while Saul approached and en- 
camped on the other. 1 Sam. xxiii, 
19-25; xxvi, 3. And this is the more 
probable, as it was from the sides of 
this rocky cliff that Saul finally aban- 
doned all further pursuit of David, and 
returned home, while David departed 
the second time to Gath. They shall 
hear my words; for they are sweet 
—Literally, And they heard my words, 
for they were pleasant. Both at Hach- 
ilah and Engedi David spared Sanl’s 
life, and his mild and pacific addresses 
to Saul from a distant cliff awakened 
in that fickle king tears of gratitude 
and relenting. 1 Sam. xxiv and xxvi. 

7. Our bones are scattered at the 
grave’s mouth—Hebrew, At the mouth 
of sheol. A figure denoting wanton 
and indiscriminate destruction. See 
Psalm liii, 5; Mzekiel vi. 5. 

8, 9. In these verses David declares 
his sole trust in God. He admits that 
human resources had utterly failed. 
Leave not 

O. T. 
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9 Keep me from * the snare which they 
have laid for me, and the gins of the 
workers of iniquity, 10 ‘Let the 
wicked fall into their own nets, whilst 
that 1 withal + escape. 


PSALM CXLIL. 


1 Maschil? of David; A Prayer when he was 
in the cave. 


L CRIED unto the Lorp wita my 

voice; with my voice unto the Lorp 
did I make my supplication. 2 *I 
poured out my complaint before him; I 
showed before him my trouble. 3» When 
my spirit was overwhelmed within me, 
then thou knewest my path. °In the 
way wherein I walked have they privily 





z% Psalm 119, 110; 140. 5; 142. 3.——d/ Psalm 
35. 8.—4 Hebrew, pass over.—I Psalm 57, 
title —2 Or, A Psalm of David, giving in- 





my soul destitute—Do not make my 
soul empty, or naked. 

10. Let the wicked fall, etc.— 
The verb is in the declarative future— 
the wicked shall fall into their own 
nets. Whilst that I withal escape 
—The Hebrew pointing seems at fault 
here. Yahad, ‘‘ together,” (English ver- 
sion “withal,”) belongs to the previous 
hemistich, and the whole should read: 


The wicked together shall fall into their own 
nets; 
Meanwhile I shall pass over [safely.] 


PSALM CXLII. 


The psalm commemorates a great 
deliverance. The impressions made 
by recent dangers still agitate the au- 
thor’s soul. The memory of the wily 
artifice and malice of enemies, among 
whom he stood alone without a friend 
or advocate, verse 4— his imprison- 
ment, verse 7—his inability to escape 
or to defend himself the long days and 
nights during which his life was in 
suspense—are still present as the dark- 
ening shadows of a frightful dream. 
The psalm properly dates immediately 
after David’s esevpe from Gath to the 
cave. 1 Sam. xxii, 1. Sce note on title, 
and compare Psalm xxxiy, lvi. 

TirLe: For Mlaschil, see note on 
litle Psa, xxxii. A prayer—< lephil- 
lah, or prayer-song, as distinct from a 
praise-song, or tehillab, as Psa. exlv, 
title, where see note. When he was 
in the cave—One other psalm (Psa. 
lyii) is also thus dated by the title. 
As that refers to the cave of Kngedi, 
(see note there,) so does this to the cave 
of Adullam. See the notes. The cave 
to which tradition has given this name 
is about six miles southeast from Beth- 
lehem, in the wild gorge of the Wady 

rtas, on the eastern slope of the 





struction.—3 1 Samuel 22.1 ; 24.3.—c Psalm 
102, title: Isaiah 26. 16. b Psalm 143. 4.—— 
¢ Psalm 140. 5. 








mountains of Judah. It is made up of 

a perfect labyrinth of apartments, so 
numerous and complicated that it has 
never been explored. Being in the 
vicinity of Bethlehem, David must have 
become considerably familiar with por- 
tions of its interior arrangement in his — 
earlier life. Here his father’s family 
came to him, and also four hundred — 
retainers. 1 Sam. xxii, 1, 2. The cave ~ 
is to this day the wonder and terror of 
travellers and natives. David afier- 
ward occupied it as a “stronghold,” or 
encampment, in his war with the Phil- 
istines, while the latter garrisoned Beth- 
lehem. 2 Samuel xxiii, 13, 14. 

1. I cried—I made an outcry. The 
repetitions denote intensity. With 
my voice, shows that it was not a 
figure for inward fervour, but a vocal, 
earnestcall. Supplication—Literally, 
I made my earnest cry for mercy. 

2. I poured out my complaint 
before him—The idea of profuseness, 
unreservedness, is given—I emptied cut 
my complaint. Nothing was kept back. — 
So, in the next line, I showed...him — 
my trouble. This was done “before 
him ”’—literally, before his face. In the 
sacrificial coloring of these expressions, — 


especially the emphatic 7B), before his — 


face, there is a drawing nigh to God . 
answerable to the New Testament — 
“eoming boldly to the throne of grace,” 
a “drawing near” to the “holy of ho- 
lies.” Heb. iv, 16; x, 22. . This earnest 
pouring out of complaint and prayer for — 
mercy, before the face of God, takes 
also the Levitical idea of a “libation,” 
or “drink-offering,” poured freely upon 
the sacrifice of the altar, to give it fla- 
vour and acceptance. Lev. iv, 7, etc. — 
See Isaiah lvii, 6. - 

3. Overwhelmed—Or, fuinted. He — 
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laid a snare for me. 4 441 looked on 
my right hand, and beheld, but ‘there 
was no man that would know me; ref- 
uge *failed me; ®no man cared for my 
soul. 5 I cried unto thee, 0 Lorp: I 
said, ‘Thouart my retuge and * my por- 
tion "in the land of the living. 6 At- 
tend ‘unto my ery; for I am ' brought 
very low: deliver me from my perse- 


cutors; for they are stronger than I. 
7 Bring my soul out of prison, that I 
may praise thy name; *the righteous 
shall compass me about; ! for thou shalt 
deal bountifully with me. 


PSALM CXLIII. 
Hear 








d Psalm 69. 20. 4 Or, Look on the right 
hand, and see.— e Psalm 31. 11; 88 8, 18. 
—~5 Hebrew, perished from me.—6 Hebrew, 
no mun sought ufter my soul, 


A Psalm of David. 

my prayer, O Lorp, give 

7 Psalm 46,1; 91. 2—g Psalm 16. 5; 73. 263 

119. 57; Lamentations 3. 24-——-A Psalm 27. 13. 

—i Psaln 116. 6.—& Psalm 34, 2.—/ Psalm 
13. 65 219; We 





was completely enveloped in doubt, 
anxiety, apprehension, so that he was 
unable to judge and decide what to do, 
as Psalm evii, 5; Jonah ii, 7. Then 
thou knewest my path—God knew 
and comprehended his situation, and 
kiudly chose his path, and made a way 
for his escape. Job xxiii, 10; Psalm 
xxxi, 7, 8. In the way wherein I 
walked—In my daily, or ordinary, 
manner of life. Every movement was 
watched and criticised for evil. Privi- 
ly laid a snare—Treachierously placed 
in his path inducements to wrong, in 
the hope that he might fall into their 
“ snare.” 

4, On my right hand—The place 
of an advocate or friend. See on Psa. 
-cix, 6. Noman cared for my soul. 
The word rendered “cared” means to 
inquire after, to seek. The idea is, no 
man felt interest enough for my wel- 
fare to inquire into the justice of my 
cause or to seek my good. The verb 

‘ Wok is in Hiphil imperative, and the 
verse should be read: ‘Look on the 
right hand and see! there is none rec- 
ognising me; refuge has perished from 
me: there is none inquiring for my 
soul.” Ilis distresses failed to awaken 
for him a friend capable of efficiently 
helping him. 

5. I cried unto thee—Jehovah is 
now his only, but his sufficient refuge. 
The great straits of his condition cause 
-his faith to settle more intensely in 
God, and his deliverance to appear 
more signally divine. 

7. Bring my soul out of prison 
—There is no necessity for under- 
standing 93D19;~(masger,) prison, in a 


figurative sense for affliction, distress, 
and making Psa. xxv, 17, and exliii, 11, 





parallels. The word never takes that 
sense, but either signities prison, jazl, 
place of confinement, (as Isa. xxiv, 22, 
xlii, 7,) or a smith, one that works in 
iron. We have already seen that the 
Philistines had seized, arrested David, 
(see note on title of Psa. lvi,) and the 
history shows that he was detained by 
force when he would have escaped. 
1 Sam. xxi, 10-15. Indeed, his escape 
was due solely to the providence of 
God, as Psalms xxxiv and lvi fully de- 
clare. The righteous shall compass 
me about—David is not alone. He 
belongs to the spiritual ‘commonwealth 
of Israel,”’ the universal Church. The 
divine treaiment of him will set forth 
a principle which shall affect all who 
trust in God. With him, therefore, 
the true-hearted Church will sympa- 
thize, and upon his deliverance they 
will surround him with joyful gratula- 
tions; or, giving the word the sense of 
crowning, triumph, as in Prov. xiv,-18, 
they shall deck themselves as with 
crowns—they shall triumph. 


PSALM CXLIII. 


This psalm is attributed to David in 
the heavy night that hung over him in 
his flight before Absalom. While 
that is clearly the occasion, it is not so 
clear that it is David’s own utterance. 
Some words, as ONimy”, (verse 4,) are 


peculiar to the later Hebrew, and sug- 
gest that some troubled mind, in later 
times, may have felt a true sympathy 
with David’s darkness and sorrow, aud 
have uttered itself in his style; or he 
may have transcribed this Davidie ef- 
fusion as expressive of his own feel- 
ings and condition. It is certainly the 
ery of one in grief and gloom, Many 
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ear to my supplications: *in thy 
faithfulness answer me, and in thy 
righteousness. 2 And ” enter not into 
judgment with thy servant: for °in thy 
sight shall no man living be justified: 

3 For the enemy hath persecuted my 
soul; he hath smitten my life down to 
the ground; he hath mace me to dwell 
in darkness, as those that have been 
long dead. 4 ‘Therefore is my spirit 
overwhelmed within me; my heart 
within me is desolate. 5 °I remember 
the days of old; 1 meditate on all thy 
works ; Iimuse on the work of thy hands, 
6 ‘I stretch forth my hands unto thee: 


emy soul thirsteth after thee, as a thirsty 
land. Selah. 

7 Hear me speedily, O Lorp; my 
spirit faileth : hide not thy face from me, 
ni lest I be like unto them that go down 
into the pit. 8 Cause me to hear thy 
lovingkindness ‘in the morning; for in 
thee do I trust: * cause me to know the 
way wherein I should walk ; for )I lift 
up my soul unto thee. 9 Deliver me, 


O Lorp, from mine enemies: I~? flee_ 


unto thee to hide me. 10 ™ Teach me 
to do thy will; for thou at my God: 
"thy spirit is good; lead me into ° the 
land of uprightness. I1 ? Quicken me, 





@ Psa, 31. 1.—b Job 14. 3.—e Exodus 34.7; 
Job 4.17; 9.9; 15. 14; 25. 4; Psa. 130.3, Eccles, 
7,20; Rom. 3. 20; Gal. 2. 16.-—d Psalm 77. 3; 
142. 3.—e Psalm 77. 5, 10, 11.—~7' Psalm 88. 9. 
—g Psalm 63. 1. 





fh Psalm 28. 1. —1 Or, for Tam become like, 
etc., Psalm 88. 4.—7 Psalm 4¢. 5.— Isa. 5. 8. 
——/ Psalm 25. 1.—2 Heb. hide me awith thee 
——m Psalm 25. 4,5; 139, 24.—mn Neh. 9. 20.— 
o Isa. 26. 10.—p Psalm 119. 25, 3%, 40, etc. 





of the expressions are employed in 
other psalms, and lave here no novelty 
of meaning. F 

1. In thy faithfulness... right- 
eousness — The ‘faithfulness’ and 
“righteousness” are conformity to the 
sysiein of revealed mercy. There is a 
“righteousness” in taking vengeance, 
put God is also ‘“fuithful aud just to 
forgive” when forgiveness is sought in 
his appointed way. 

9. Enter not into judgment—A 
bitter element in David’s trouble with 
Absalom, which does not appear in his 
matters with Saul, is his own guilt. 

‘David had so sinned, and in such vari- 
ous ways, that pardon must be his first 
relief. This gives the psalm a pecul- 
jarly human quality, for most of our 
troubles, certainly our worst ones, are 
woven in with misdeeds: and who is 
free from misdeeds ? 

3. Have been long dead—Or, have 
been ‘‘ dead” from immemorial time, or, 
more literally, those that are for ever 
dead, who cannot rise from the grave, 
but are hopelessly bound in its chains 
of darkness. But in this sense it is 
simply hypothetical. 

4. My heart...is desolate— A 
physical allusion signifying, ‘‘Is failing 
to beat,” “is getting torpid.” In gor- 
row the uervous currents diminish, 
and organic activity of the body de- 
clines. 

5. Iremember the days of old— 
This refers to no far antiquity, but only 
to the deliverances of David's earlier 





life in perils with Goliath and with 
Saul. To have forfeited the merey 
that then was his help, makes his pres- 
ent case more intensely painful. 

6. As a thirsty land—A parched 
land opens in seams and cracks—*" poor, 
poor dumb mouths” — to plead for 
rain. So David waits in silent, anxious 
attitude of prayer. 

7. Hear me speedily—Tlis sec- 
ond half of the psalm presents many 
thoughts already familiar. The night 
is advancing, and with the dawn cones 
battle, and, unless he gain the ear and 
aid of Jehovah, utter ruin will also 
come, irretrievable as a plunge into the- 
bottomless. 

8. Cause me to hear—The morn- 
ing will bring the trumpet call, and the 
marshalling and march of the host. 
For that reason the guiding voice of 
divine mercy, and the pointing of divine 
guidance, are a more pressing necessity. | 
In this verse is a certain sense of re- 
lief, as if the psalmist were consciously 
casting his burden on the Lord. 

9, I flee unto thee—The latter part 
of this verse has perplexed translators, 
but our version is very correct and 
beautiful. To thee have I given it 
for concealment” is the only other 
rendering favoured by the best critics,” 
“it,” being “my trouble.” The ver- 
sion in our text is better. : 

10. Thy spirit is good—Prohably 
it is better to read: “Let thy Sprit, 
which is good, lead me,” ete. “ Land 
of uprightness” is Hebrew for “ a level 
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© Lorp, for thy name’s sake: for thy 
righteousness’ sake bring my soul out of 
trouble. 12 And of thy mercy ‘cut off 
mine enemies, and destroy all them that 
afflict my soul: for™ I am thy servant. 


PSALM CXLIV. 

4 A Psalm of David. 
kaa be the Lorp ! my strength, 
2 which teacheth my hands ?to war, 
and my fingers to fight: 2°’ my good- 
ness, and my fortress; my high tower, 
and my deliverer; my shield, and Ae in 


whom I trust; who subdueth my people 
under me. 

3 °Lorp, what 7s man, that thou tak- 
est knowledge of him ! or the son of man 
that thou makest account of him 
4 *Man is like to vanity: ° his days are 
as a shadow that passeth away. 5 ‘Bow 
thy heavens, () Lorp, and come down: 
ftouch the mountains, and they shall 
smoke. 6 8 Cast forth lightning, and 
seatter them: shoot out thine arrows 
and destroy them. 7 ‘Send thine shand 
from above; ‘rid me, and deliver me 





_g Psa. 54. 5, —r Psalm 116. 16. —1 Heb. my 
_ rock, Psa. 18, 2,31.—rt 2 Sam. 22.35; Psa, 18. 34. 
——2 Heb.to the war, ete. } 2 Sam.22.2,3,40,48. 
——3 Or, My mercy.—c Job 7.17; Psa.8.4; Heb. 








country,” one in which he can see a 
long distance, and determine his course 
with ease and safety. 

11. For thy name’s sake—An ap- 
peal to God for help for his “ name’s 
sake” is an admission that he who 
makes the appeal has no merit, and can, 
of himself, offer no adequate induce- 
ment. It is the language of self 
renunciation. So is the appeal to the 
divine righteousness, or the harmony 
of God’s ways with themselves. * 

12. Tam thy servant—The petition 
of this and the preceding verse is now 
rested on the basis given in the last 
clause. It is not righteous—as the 
word is used in this psalm—that God 
fail to protect one who takes refuge 
with him, or that he leave his own 
servant to be the victim of his enemies. 
So, like many others, this psalm, with 
all its pains and struggles, ends in the 
calm and restful quietude of faith. 


PSALM CXLIV. 


The occasion of this psalm is the 
defeat of Absalom. It has been, by a 
few writers, supposed to be the victory 
over Goliath, as is certainly suggested 
by “the hurtful sword,” “strange chil- 
dren whose mouth speaketh vanity,” 
and some other phrases. Other writ- 
ers have placed this psalm among the 
victories after the captivity. It is, 
however, seen to be the language of 

‘ one who is already a king, and has re- 
ceived a king’s “salvation ” in victory 
over the enemies of his kingdom, and 
‘deliverance from their hurtful sword. 
Absalom was peculiarly a ‘strange ” 





9, 6, —d Job 4.19; 14.2; Psalm 39.5; 62. 9.—— 
@ Psa. 102, 11.—/‘Psa. 18. 9; Isa. 64, 1g Psa, 
104, 32,” Psa. 18, 13, 14.7 Psalm 18, 16.— 
4 Heb. hands, ie Verse 11; Psa. 69. 1, 2, 14. 











child, of a heathen mother, and mould- 
ed after his grandfather, with whom he 
had spent much time, rather than after 
his father. Specially is it to be noticed 
that the element of remorse and self 
abasement, noticed in verses 3, and 4, 
comports with David’s feelings in the 
matter of Absalom. Itis thought that 
the psalm originally ended with verse 
11. There is no necessary connexion 
of the following verses with the pre- 
ceding, but they fit this psalm as well 
as any other. 

1. My strength—Hebrew, My rock, 
but clearly in a broad and figurative 
sense. 

9. My goodness—Meaning, “the 
source from which goodness, or mercy, 
comes to me.” Who subdueth—Re- 
fers to the restoration of David’s au- 
thority after the suppresion of Absa- 
lom’s repellion. 

3, 4. Man is like to vanity—The 
wickedness and weakness of man are 
in several psalms set forth in this 
beautiful and impressive language. 

5. Bow...come down—This ap- 
peal shows that David—badly as he 
has done—feels himself to be the 
rightful king of Israel. He, as such, 
may claim the help of Jehovah. The 
language is as if the deliverance from 
Egypt were in the writer’s mind, 
when the Lord looked out in flames 
upon Pharaoh and’ his host, but 
brought his people ont of the great 
waters of the Red Sea. 

4-9. Strange children —That is, 
“ynnatural, rebellious _ children.” 
David, in utter violation of Hebrewlaw, 
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out of great waters, from the hand of 
‘strange children; 8 Whose mouth 
™ speaketh vanity, and their right hand 
is a right hand of falsehood. 

9 | will" sing a new song unto thee, 
O God: upon a psaltery avd an instru- 
ment of ten strings will I sing pe 
unto thee. 10 °/¢ is he that giveth ® sal- 
vation unto kings: who delivereth Da- 
vid his servant from the hurtful sword. 
11 ’ Rid me, and deliver me from the 
hand of strange children, whose mouth 
speaketh vanity, and their right hand 7s 
aright hand of falsehood: 12 That our 
sons may be 4as plants grown up in their 
youth; that our daughters may be as 
corner stones ® polished after the simil- 


itude of a palace: 13 That our garners | 
may be fl, affording 7all manner of 
store; that our sheep may bring forth 
thousands and ten thousands in our 
streets: 14 That our oxen may be 
®strong to labour; that there be no 
breaking in, nor going out; that there be 
no complaining in our streets. 15 * Hap- 
py 2s that people, that is in such a case: 
yea, happy ts thut people, whose God is 
the Lorp. * 


PSALM CXLY. 
David's ¢ Psalm of praise. 
WILL extol thee, my God, O king; 
and I will bless thy name for ever 
2 Every day will I bless 


4 


and ever. 





7 Psa. 54.3; Mal. 2. 11.— Psalm 12, 2. 
nm Psa. 33. 2,3; 40. 3.—o Psa.18.50, —5 Or, vic- 





7 Heb. from kind to kind.—8 Heb. able to 
bear burdens, or, laden with flesh.—-r Deut, 
33, 29; Psa. 33. 12; 65. 4; 146. 5. Psa.100, title, 





_ tory.—D Ver.7,8.—g Psa.128,.3. 6 Heb. cut. 


married Maachah, daughter of Talmai, 
a heathen ruler north east of Palestine. 
Her children, Absalom and Tamar, of 
remarkable beauty, were a source of 
serious trouble to David. Absalom’s 
mouth spoke vanity, and his right 
hand was aright hand of falsehood. 
David, as a father, mourned, but as a 
ruler, welcomed, his death, and for the 
relief it brought he sang a new song 
unto God. 

12. Grown up — That is, becom- 
ing strong, refers to our sons in 
an early and vigorous development. 
So polished refers to daughters. It 
is better rendered carved. To this 
day the corners of houses in Damascus 
may be seen carved in beautiful style, 
showing the figures here used to mean 
gracefulness of form and richness of 
attire. 

14, Breaking in, is in Hebrew 
only “ breaking,” and refers to damage 
or painful casualty; while going out is 
loss or failure. These verses follow 
beautifully verse 11, and continue its 
prayer; portraying in few words a 
copious prosperity, such as a king 
might wish for his people. 

15. Happy is that people — A 
climax is here given. ‘Happy’? is the 
people that has such material pros- 
perity, but happier still is the people 
among whom tlie true God is known. 
Fivery good gift is indeed from him, 
and they with whem he dwells have 
the sure fountain of good. Also, to 








be the chosen people of the Lord was 
the crown of the blessings of Israel. 


: PSALM CXLY. 


“Eyery one who repeats David’s 
psalm of praise three times a day, may 
be sure that he is a child of the world - 
to come.”” So-says the Jewish Talmud, 
basing its statement on the supposi- 
tion that a succession of sentiments so 
hearty and grateful must surely con-: 
vert and purify the soul. The psalm 
is understood to have been a charge to 
Solomon, when he took the throne of 
his aged father, as narrated in 1 Kings _ 
i, and 1 Chron. xxii. In it David pro- 
foundly reviews his long and varied 
life, and sets forth his experience, as 
a guide to his youthful successor, 

This is an alpbabetic psalm, each 
verse beginning with a letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. The 9 (nun) verse 
is lacking, though the Septuagint sup- 
plies, “The Lord is faithful in his 
words and holy in all his works;” 
which in Hebrew would begin with — 


JONI, initial nun, In the course of 


the psalm very many phrases and sen- 
timents already familiar are found. 
A few, however, will be noticed as 
new, and beautifully fitting to the oe- 
casion. ‘ 

1. My God, O king — David re- 
minds princes that there is a King 
above themselves: ‘Man that is in 
honour, continueth not.” Constant, 
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thee; and I will praise thy name for 
ever and ever. 3 °Great is the Lorn, 
and greatly to be praised; tand ° his 
greatness is unsearchable. 4 7One gen- 
eration shall praise thy works to anoth- 
er, and shall declare thy mighty acts. 
5 I will speak of the glorious honour of 
thy majesty, and of thy wondrous * works. 
6 And men shall speak of the might of 
thy terrible acts: and I will *declare thy 
greatness. 7 The shall abundantly 
utter the memory of thy great goodness, 
and shall sing of thy righteousness. 

8 The Lorp és gracious, and full of 
compassion; slow to anger, and ‘of 
great mercy. 9 ‘The Lorp is good to 
all: and his tender mercies are over all 
his works. 10 £All thy works shall 
praise thee, O Lorp; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. 11 "They shall speale 
of the glory of thy kingdom, and tatz of 
thy power; 12 To make known to the 
suns of men his mighty acts, and the glo- 


rious majesty of hiskingdom. 13‘ Thy 
kingdom is 5an everlasting kingdom, 
and thy dominion endureth throughout 
all generations. 

14 The Lorp upholdeth all that fall 
and ‘raiseth up all those that be bowed 
down. 15 ! The eyes of all ¢ wait upon 
thee; and ™ thou givest them their meat 
in due season. 16 Thou openest thine 
hand, " and satistiest the desire of every 
living thing. 17 The Lorn is righteous 
in all his ways, and 7 holy in all his 
works. 

18 °The Lorp is nigh unto all them 
that call upon bim, to all that call upon 
him ?intruth. 19 He will fulfil the desire 
of them that fear him: he also will hear 
their cry, and will save them. 20 1 The 
Lorp preserveth all them thatlove him: 
bug all the wicked will he destroy. 21 My 
mouth shall speak the praise of the 
Lorp: and let all flesh bless his holy 
name for ever and ever. 





b Psa. 96.4; 147.5, —1 Heb. and of his greut- 
ness there is no_search.—cJob 5.93; 9. 105 
Rom. 11. 3.—7 Isa. 38. 19.—2 Heh. things, or 
words.—-3 Heb. declare it,—¢ Exod. 54. 6,7; 
Num, 14. 18; Psalm 86. 5, 15; 103. 8.4 Heb. 
great in mercy.—T Psa. 100. 5; Nah. 1. 7.— 
g Psa. 19. 1 Isa. 9. 6, 7; Dan. 7-13, 14; Rey. 


11, 15, 17.—7# Psalm 146, 10; 1 Tio. 1, 17.— 
5 Heb. a kingdom of all. ages.—K Psa. 146. 8, 
° 7 Psalm 104, 27.6 Or, look wnto thee.— 
me Psa. 1313. 25.——7 Psa. 104. 21; 147. 9. 
merciful, ov, bountiful.— 0 Deut. 4. 7. 
John 4. 21.—g Psa. 31.23 5 97.10: John 10.27 ,295 
fom, %, 23, 30; James 2. 5; | Peter 1. 4, 8. 











grateful loyalty to the King Kternal 
is the joy and duty of earthly rulers. 

4. One generation...to another— 
The difference between the ages of the 
outgoing and of the incoming king 
was fully fifty years, 
like a scroll written full of God’s mer- 
ciful and mighty deeds done for David. 
He unrolls the record and hands it to 
his son, to keep asa testimony of what 
had been done for his family, 

13. Everlasting kingdom—‘King- 
“dom” might better be kingly office, or 
majesty. David's tenure of kingship 
now ceases; Solomon’s soon will cease; 
the monarchs of old have passed away; 
but the divine majesty neither fails 
nor changes. Twelve huudred years 
ago a Christian church at Damascus 
was changed into a Mohammedan 
mosque, but on its outside wall is still 
inscribed, in Greek letters, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is a kingdom of all 
ages;"” which shows in what sense 
the earlier Christians applied this verse. 

15, 16. These verses were chanted 
jn the ancient Church before the noon 
repast. Verse 15 was also repeated 
at the Holy Communion. In due 
season is referred to the successive 





That period was | 


maturing of various grains and fruits 
in the course of the year. It is put as 
a marked feature of the divine gov- 
ernment, that, great as it is, the wants 
of the weakest are treated with consid- 
eration, even to the feeding of the 
sparrows and the tinting of a lily. 

18. The Lord is nigh—lIt is here 
shown that while God sends his rain 
and sunshine and harvest upon all his 
creatures, he gives special hearing 
and special mercy to the true hearted, 
to them that fear |:im. 

21. David comes to the end of the 
Hebrew alphabet, but not to the end of 
his gratitude and praise. All flesh, 
here, means all the human race. It 
is something more than a wish that is 
here expressed; itis a prophetic glimpse 
of the time when, from the rising of 
the sun to the going down of the same, 
the Lord’s name shall be praised, and 
David's tehillah—the Hebrew name for 
this psalm—be sung by every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people. 


PSALM CXLVI. 
This psalm is the last of the five as- 
signed to the occasion, of the dedica- 
tion of the second temple, a description 
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PSALM CXLVI. 

RAISE! ye the Lorp. #* Praise the 

Lorp, O my soul. 2° While I live 
willl praise the Lorp: I will sing praises 
unto my God while I have any being. 
3° Put not your trust in princes, nor in 
the son of man, in whom there is no 
help. 4 ¢His breath goeth forth, he 
‘returneth to his earth; in that very ‘day 
¢his thoughts perish. 

5 ‘Happy is he that hath the God of 
Jacob for ie help, whose hope ¢@s in the 
Lorp his God: 6 & Which made heay- 
_en, and earth, the sea, and all that there- 


in is: which keepeth truth for ever: 
7 * Which executeth judgment for the 
oppressed: ‘which giveth food to the 
huugry. * The Lorp looseth the pris- 
oners : 

8 ' The Lord openeth the eyes of the 
blind: ™the Lorp raiseth them that are 
bowed down : the Lorp loveth the right- 
eous. 9" The Lorp preseryeth the stran- 
sok he relieveth the fatherless and wid- 

° but the way of the wicked he turn- 
oti ‘upside down. 10° The Lorp shall 
reign for ever, even thy God, O Zion, un- 
to all generations. Praise ye the Lorp. 





1 Heb. Hallelujah.——a Psa. 103. 1.—0b Psa. 
104. 33. Psalm 118.8, 9; Isaiah 2. 22.—2 Or, 
salvation,—d Psa. 104, 39; Eccles. 12, 7; Isa. 
2. 22.-—e 1 Cor, 2. 6. af Psa. 144. 15; Jer. 17. 7. 
—g Gen. 1.1; Rev. 14. 7. 








of which is elsewhere given. See on 
Hzra vi, 15-22. Itis a song of praise 
to God as the eternal helper—a char- 
acter in which Israel had now. good 
“cause to remember him. It is also 
very fitting that such a psalm should 
. conclude the series so employed. 

1. O my soul—The Hebrew, hav- 
ing no reflexive pronoun, uses ‘“ soul” 
for self, “my soul” being myself; nor 
is the expression disagreeable in Ene- 
lish, 

2. While I have any being—He- 

- brew, 7 my continuance. An allusion 
to the life after death, according to the 
simple and comprehensive language 
usually employed to set forth the idea 
of immortality. 

3. Put not....trust in princes—A 
prince, (Cyrus, Ezrai, 1-4,)and then an- 
other, (Darius Hystaspes, Ezra vi,) had 
helped Israel in rebuilding the temple. 
Yet they were but the servants of a 
Highe.:; they were but sons of men, 
weak and changeful. 

4, His breath goeth—In Hebrew 
rhetoric the first clause ig often a con- 
dition, When “‘his breath,” ete. His 
thoughts perish, means, not the de- 
struction of the thinking faculty, the 
mind, but the ruin of his plans. 

5. Happy—tThe first word of the 
Psalms occurs here for the twenty-fifth 
and last time. It is a word of great 
force, always exclamatory. ‘O the 
blessednesses!” | 

7. The five lines beginning with The 
Lord, etc., verse 7, are, in Hebrew, of 
three words each, forming a beautiful 





h Psa. 103, 6,7 Psa. 107. 9.——z Psa, 68. 63 
107. 10, ceria Matthew 9. 30; John 9, 7-32, — 
m Psalm ee Het 147. 6; Luke 13, 13.-—7 Deut, 
10. 18; Psa. 6 5.—o Psa, . 147, 6.— p Exodus 
15, 18; Psa. iN 16; 145, 13; “Rev. 11. 5, 


and peculiar strain, which may be read 
as one verse. Thus: 
Jehovah looseth [the] prisoners, 
Jehovah openeth [the eyes of the] blind, 
Jehovah raiseth [the] depressed, 


Jehovah luveth [the] righteous, 
Jehovah keepeth strangers, 


The words in brackets are not in the 
original, but are implied. 

9. The word upside is not in the 
Hebrew, and is not desirable. The 
way of the wicked is turned down, to- 
ward the abyss of darkness, while that 
of the just is turned upward, toward 
the perfect day. 

10. The Lord shall reign for ever 
—lIsrael had seen kings and dynasties 
come and go, while Jehovah, the God 
of their fathers, was the same, and his 
years and power did not fail. He is 
now anew recognised as the God of 
this mountain, Mount Zion, which, 
therefore, cannot be removed, and he 
that trusteth in him shall, like Zion, 
abide for ever. 


PSALM CXLVII. 


The theme of this psalm is, the ex- 
cellence of praise. It is good to sin 
praises unto our God. Verse 1. In 
this and the three following psalms we 
recognise the usual Hebrew method 
of using the natural as the type of the 
supernatural, and of thus ascending 
from nature to God, from the ‘outward 
to the spiritual. It is believed that this 
psalm was written at the dedication of 
the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah. 
In the Septuagint it is ascribed to the 
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PSALM CXLVII. 


ing; sing praise upon the harp unto our 


RAISE ye the Loxrp: for * it 73 good | God 


to sing praises unto our God; ° for 

it is pleasant; and ‘praise is comely. 
2 The Lorp doth ‘build up Jerusalem: 
the gathereth together the outcasts of 
Israel. 3 ‘He healeth the broken in 
heart, and bindeth up their 1 wounds. 
4 © He telleth the number of the stars; 
he calleth them all by ¢heir names. 
5 “Great ¢s our Lord, and of ‘great 
power: 2* his understanding is infinite. 
6 'The Lorp lifteth up the meek: he 
casteth the wicked down to the ground. 
7 Sing unto the Lorp with thanksgiv- 


od: 8 ™ Who covereth the heaven 
with clouds, who prepareth rain for the 
earth, who maketh grass to grow upon 
the mountains. 9 ™ He giveth to the 
beast his food, and ° to the young ravens 
which ery. 10 ? He delighteth not in 
the strength of the horse: he taketh not 
leasure in the legs of aman. 11 The 
orp taketh pleasure in them that fear 
him, in those that hope in his mercy. 
12 Praise the Lorp, O Jerusalem; 
praise thy God, O Zion. 13 For he 
hath strengthened the bars of thy gates 5 
he hath blessed thy children within thee. 





~ a Psa. 92. 1.—# Psa. 135, 3.—c Psalm 33. 1. 
——d Psalm 102, 16.—e Deut, 30. 3.—/ Psa. 
51.17; Isaiah 57. 15; 61. 15 Luke 4. 18.1 Heb. 
griefs.—g Gen. 15. 5; Isa, 40. 26.—A1 Chron. 
16, 25; Psa. 48.1; 95. 4; 143, 3.° 


4 Nah. 1, 3.—2 Heb. of his understanding 
there is no nwmber.—hk Isa, 40. 28.—/ Psa, 
146. 8, 9.7m Job 38, 26, 27; Psa. 104. 13, 14.— 
n Job 38, 41; Psa. 104, 27, 28; 136, 25; 145, 15—— 
o Job 38.41; Matt.6.26.—p Psa.33. 16-18; Hos.1.7. 





prophets Haggai and Zechariah. In 
the year 457 B.C., according to Dr. 
Hales, Ezra brought from Babylon to 
Jerusalem two thousand exiles, mostly 
Levites. About cighty years previous, 
according to the same authority, Ze- 
rubbabel had led back the first colony, 
and about tlirteen years later than 
Ezra’s arrival Nehemiah, by the order 
of the same king, Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, son of the Ahasuerus of the 
Book of Esther, came as governor. 
By his wisdom and energy the walls 
and gates of the city were restored. 
Their dedication was a time of joy- 
ous festivity, and seems to have oc- 
curred in the winter, when spring was 
in prospect. The grateful feeling of 
the writer is aroused, not only by the 
completed walls, but also by the co- 
pious rains that give promise of ample 
harvest. The Septuagint makes of this 
two psalms, the second beginning at 
- the twelfth verse. 

1. The change of one letter, 7715%, 


to 77151, makes it is pleasant become 


he is pleasant, and some critics have 
so rendered it. 

2. The Lord...build—The king of 
Persia and Nehemiah are recognised 
only as subordinates. It was the Lord 
who gathered home his banished ones 
and restored their city. 

3. Broken in heart—This was their 
sad state in exile, but now they are 
comforted. 

4, He telleth the...stars — Here 





is something more than poetical em- 
bellishment. He who thus knows and 
calls the stars, much more knows and 
names his people. 

6. Lifteth up...casteth...down 
—dAs has just been shown, in restoring 
his people and repelling their enemies. 

7. Sing—The exiles are not only 
happy in their return, but they see 
merey and goodness in the prospect of 
rain from heaven and fruitful seasons 
—of future food and gladness. 

8. Clouds—The early Sanscrit calls 
the clouds “the cows of the gods 
nourishing the earth.” Upon the 
mountains —That is, beyond man’s 
reach, for the wild goats of the rock. 

9. Ravens which ery—The young 
ravens, like the sparrows, are low and 
worthless birds. The divine care over 
them implies more care over those who 
are of more value than many sparrows. 

10. Delighteth not...taketh not 
pleasure—Hebrew poetry loves to di- 
vide thoughts into parallel expressions. 
The English would be more likely to 
say: ‘The strength and legs (speed) 
of horse or man.” 

ll. Taketh pleasure—As in Ezra 
and Nehemiah, who, having been loyal 
to God in trying times, now felt the 
sunshine of his pleasure. 

12. Praise the Lord—The psalm 
bursts out afresh with joy at the con- 
dition of Jerusalem and the prospects 
of the nation. Israel returned from 
the captivity with the profound convic- 
tion, never again to be shaken, that 
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14 2°He maketh peace én thy borders, 
and * filleth thee with the ‘finest of the 
wheat. 15 *Ie sendeth forth his com- 
mandment wpon earth: his word runneth 
very swiftly. 16 ‘He giveth snow like 
wool: he seattereth the hoar frost like 
ashes. 17 Ile casteth forth his ice like 
morscls : who can stand before his cold? 
18 "He sendeth out his word, and melt- 
eth them: he causeth his wind to blow, 





and the waters flow. 19 *He showeth 
5his word unto Jacob, “his statutes and 
his judgments unto Israel. 20 *He 
hath not dealt so with any nation: and 

indgments, _they have not 


as for his j 
known them. Praise ye the Lorp. 


PSALM CXLVIILI. 


RAISE! ye the Lorp. Praise ye 
the Lorp from the heavens: praise 





8 Heb. Who maketh thy border peace. 
—g Isa. 60. 17, 18. ——r Psalm 132. 15.—4 Heh. 
Sat of wheat, Deut, 32. 14; Psa. 8l. 16,—s Job 
87, 12; Psalm 107, 20,-—7¢ Job 37. 6, 


w Ver. 15; Joh 37. 10.—v Deut. 33. 2-4; Psa. 
76.13 78 55 103. 7. 5 Hebrew, his words. 
w Mal. 4. 4. —a Deut. 4. 32-34; Rom, 3. 1, 2.—— 
1 Heb. Hallelijuh. 











the gods of other nations were vanity, 
and that Jehovah was God—almighty, 
eternal, and alone. 

15. The allusion is to the creative 
energy: ‘And God said.” The effect 
of his word was instantaneous. 

16. Giveth snow—A Greek writer 
calls snow “ fleecy rain.” So frost is 
like sprinkled ashes, and hail like scat: 
tered morsels. 

19. His statutes. ..judgments — 
The special blessing of Israel. God's 
“statutes and judgments” had pro- 
duced the Daniels, Msthers, and Mor- 
decais of the captivity, and kept heart 
and hope from sinking down. Other 
nations had sad confusion of. moral 
ideas. The chief advantage of the Jews 
was, that to them were committed the 
oracles of God, the light and truth that 
now go forth to the ends of the earth. 


PSALM CXLVIII. 


Tt is a characteristic of this final 
group of five hallelujah psalms, that 
in calling the universe, in its utmost 
bounds and variety of being, to praise Je- 
hovah, the author advances the Church 
to the forefrout of the grand chorus. 
The God of nature is the God in Zion. 
No stretch of human thought can 
transcend the sublime and majestic 
sweep of the devout author’s imagina- 
tion, equalled only by the vision of 
John, as set forth in Rev. v, 11-14. 

The oceasion of the psalm must be 
correspondingly great with the volume 
of praise called forth, and is indicated 
in verse 14. It is identical with that 
of the whole group, in which clear al- 
lusions to national restoration are made, 
See Psalms exlvi, 7, 10; exlvii, 2, 13, 20; 
exlix, 2, 7-9, The greatness of this 





work is seldom grasped, even by bib- 


lical students. The volume of proph- 
ecy, history, and lyrics relating to the 
captivity and restoration, as compared 
with other periods of Old Testament 


aia eS 


ee m/e. * a e.g 


moe wa. 3 


record, is amazingly full, and the polit- 


ical changes in the nations of West- 
ern Asia attending these events, have 
nothing to surpass them in ancient 
history. The restoration itself has not 
a parallel in the history of nations. It 
was the marvellous work of God. The 
restoration is also a type and example 
of what God will do for his Church 
throughout all ages. Psalms exlvi, 
exlvii, exlviii, are, in the Septuagint, 
ascribed to the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. 

The psalm before us falls, in its most 
general division, into three parts: ver- 
ses 1-6 contain a call upon celestial be- 
ing to praise God; verses 7-13, a like 
call upon all terrestrial beings; verse 
14 furnishes the reason, namely, his 
great and special providence toward his. 
Church—“ the people near unto him.” 

1. Praise ye the Lord—Hebrew, 
Hallelujah. The praise of. Jehovah is 
in the intelligent and devout rehearsal 
of his acts, in their wisdom, power, 
and goodness. 
—His abode and throne, from whence. 
come all deliverances. Thus, Psalm 
xviii, 16: “He sent from above, _he 
took me,” ete. Psa, cii, 19, 20, ete. The 
address is to them that stand around 
the throne of God. In the heights— 
This is undoubtedly to be taken tropical- 
ly for the highest ranks of glory and hon- 
our, In thig sense God is “most high,” 
(Psa. Ivi, 2, Micah yi, 6,) and the dig- 
nitaries of earth are called the “high 


ones” that are {!on high,” Isa. xxiv, 21, 


oo oh. 


F'rom the heavens | 3 
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him in the heights. 2 * Praise ye him, 
all his angels: praise ye him, all his 
hosts. 3 Praise ye him, sun and moon: 

raise him, all ye stars of light. 4 Praise 
him, °ye heavens of heavens, and ‘ye 
waters that be above the heavens. 5 Let 
them praise the name of the Lorp: for 


“he commanded, and they were created. 
6 ° He hath also stablished them for 
ever and ever: he hath made a decree 
which shall not pass. 

7 Praise the Lorp from the earth, ‘ye 
dragons, and all deeps: 8 Fire, and 
hail; snow, and vapour; stormy wind 





a Psalm 103. 20, 21.— 1 Kings 8. 27; 2 Cor. 
12. 2. Gen. 1. 7- 


d Gen. 1. 1, 6,73 Psa. 33. 6, 9.—e Ps». 89. 373 
119, 90, 91; Jer. 31. 35, 36; 33. 25.—T Isa. 48. 20. 





The psalmist begins his call for praise 
with those highest in rank and dignity, 
without specifying the kind of beings 
intended. In the next verse he dis- 
tinguishes them by a general classifi- 
cation. 
2. Angels — The highest order of 
“holy created beings in heaven, who 
immediately wait on God. Hosts— 
Hebrew, Sab’aoth; literally, armies. 
The title primarily applies to the na- 
tional army of Israel, whose captain 
and leader was God. Hence, the fre- 
quent title, “God of hosts,” or armies. 
The idea of the word is not merely that 
of multitude, but of order, organization, 
and active martial service. The psal- 
mist seems to use it here for the inhabi- 
tants of heavea generally, under what- 
soever title they may be revealed to 
us—as of angel, archangel, seraph, 
cherub, principality, or power. As he 
mentions the “stars” in verse 3, it 
would seem they were not here in- 
cluded in the Sab’aoth, as they often 
are. \ 
3. Having spoken of the highest 
heaven, with. its celestial dignitaries, 
the author descends to the region of 
the visible heavens. Sun, moon... 
stars — The Hebrews were not ac- 
_ quainted with the relative distances of 
the heavenly bodies; and had they 
been, it were impossible to give a bet- 
ter classification, for.our sun is but a 
star, and the stars are but suns. The 
language is comprehensive of all plan- 
etary and stellar worlds. Still de- 
scending toward our earth, he calls 
upon the waters that be above the 
heavens. These, according to the 
Hebrew meteorclogy, were above the 


lower heavens, that is, above the 7, 


(rakia,) “ firmament,” (Gen. i, 6-8,) in 
the superior region of the atmosphere. 


Here ends the enumeration of strictly 








celestial existences. They are called 
upon to praise God -as their Creator. 
For he commanded, and they were 
created— The instantaneousness of 
the act of creation was a cause of 
wonder, adoration, and praise. It is 
the sublimest conception of power that 
ever entered the human mind. See 
on Genesis i, and Psalm xxxiii, 6, 9. 

6. He hath also stablished them 
__He hath constituted them. The heayv- 
enly bodies are here referred to. God 
has not only created—brought into ex- 
istence—but he has firmly established 


the order and relation of all things in 
one vast harmonious 
hath made a decree which shall 
not pass—Literally, He hath made @ 
law they shall not transgress. 


system. He 


So the 
word rendered “pass” often means. 


God’s laws in nature furnish the most 
perfect model of order and stability. 


From a world to an atom, nature never 
transgresses or passes beyond them. 
Miracles are not an exception. They 


only prove that nature is obedient to 


her Lord. 
7. Praise the Lord from the earth 


—Here begins the second division of 


the psalm. Having summoned the ce- 
lestial beings and worlds to the grand 
chorus of the universe, the author now 
ealls upon the earth. But he reverses 
the order. In the former he began 
with the highest heavens; in the lat- 
ter, with the lowest depths. Dragons, 
and all deeps—Sea monsters and all 
unfathomed abysses of the ocean. 

8. Fire, and hail; snow, and va- 
por—lIt is not clear that “fire” refers 
exclusively to lightning, which in Pal- 
estine “often strikes and causes dam- 
age,” (Schwarz,) or that “ vapour” 
means smoke, and not vapory clouds. 
The writer is noticing the most prom- 
inent and fearful accompaniments of a 
tropical storm, and the phenomena 
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Sfulfilling his word: 9 ® Mountains, 
and all hills; fruitful trees, and all ce- 
dars: 10 Beasts, and all cattle ; creep- 
ing things, and ?flying fowl: 11 Kings 
of the earth, and all people; princes, and 
all judges of the earth: 12 ‘Both 
young men, and maidens ; old men, and 
children: 13 Let them praise the 


name of the Lorn; for * lis name alone 
is ®excellent; 'his glory zs above the 
earth and heaven. 14 ™He also exalt- 
eth the horn of his people, "the praise 
of all his saints; cven of the children of 
Israel, °a people near unto him. Praise 
ye the Loxp. 





g Psa. 147. 15-18, /r Isa. 44. 23; 49. 13; 55. 12. 
ea birds of wing.—i Jer. 31. 13; Matt. 
Ld. 





k Psa, 8.1; Isa, 12. 4—3 Heb. exalted — 
2 Psalm 113. 4. m Psa. 75.10.—mn Psa, 149, 9% 
o Eph. 2.17. 











are classed as terrestrial (verse 7) be- 
cause the sensible effects are realized 
by the dwellers on the earth. Hail 
and snow were the more formidable as 
the dwellings and clothing of the peo- 
ple generally offered but a frail pro- 
tection against the cold. See Psalm 
exlvii, 17. Stormy wind—Another 
imposing force in nature, indicating the 
power of God. Tempestuous winds 
are a common accompaniment of the 
‘Winter rains. Fulfilling his word— 
Though in appearance thestormy winds 
are lawless and capricious, governed 
according to no fixed order, they are 
still subject to the immediate will and 
beneficent purposes of God. To the 
psalmist all seeming discord is 
“harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good.” 

9,10. Ifthe classifications in these 
verses are not scientific, modernly con- 
sidered, they are comprelbensive, and 
not without reason. Miountains—As 
awakening thoughts of God through 
the emotions of sublimity, grandeur, 
and awe. Hills—For their beauty 
and utility covered with flocks and 
fertile fields. Fruitful trees, and all 
cedars—The division of all trees into 
fruitbearing and non-fruitbearing is 
very natural in a country where fruit 
is a staple reliance for support. As 
natural is it to place the princely cedar 
as the representative of the latter class. 
Beasts. . .all cattle—‘ Beasts,” here, 
stand for wild animals, and “ cattle” 
for tame er domestic ones. Creeping 
things, and flying fowl—Classified 
according to a principle of contrariety 
as to spheres of life and modes of mo- 
tion, but all showing: the varied wis- 
dom of God. 

11, 12. The human family is here 
called upon, as such, to praise God. 





They alone of all the creatures inhabit- 
ing the earth are endued with intelli- 
gence to trace all existence to its primal 
cause and ultimate ends. Man, as the 
high priest of nature. is to offer the in- 
cense of praise for all the inferior 
creatures of God. The earth, with all 
its irrational tribes, was made in an- 
ticipation of man, through whose ap- 
preciative reason alone the fullest 
praise of tlie visible earth and heavens 
ascends. Kings...people...princes 
...judges—In looking upon universal 
human society, governments, national- 
ities, first strike the view. Officers of 
government represent God in their 
functions. It is fit they’ should lead 
the people in praise. Young men 
..-maidens; old men...children 
—Families, with their varied gradcs 
of youth, age, and childhood appear 
next. 

14. He also exalteth the horn of 
his people ...a people near unto 
him—tThe climax of Jehovah's works, 
and ofthe praise due, is at ]engthreached. 
Above created nature, above nations, 
above all human ranks of age or honour, 
near to the heart of God, stands the 
Church, the spiritual Israel, the fruit 
of his redeeming love. The allusion 
supposes Israel to have been recently 
exalted to honour from abasement. 
The language suits the restoration from 
captivity. The event astonished the 
nations, and became the theme of a 
“new. song” of praise. Thus the 
moral government and redemption will 
for ever stand out the distinguishing 
glory of God. 


PSALM CXLIX, 
The occasion of this psalm is gen- 
erally considered the samc as Psalms 
exlyii, exviii, cl. The national joy 
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‘ PSALM CXLIX. 
RAISE! ye the Lorp. *Sing unto 
: the Lorp anew song, and his praise 
in the congregation of saints. 2 LetIs- 


rael rejoice in > him that made him; let 


the children of Zion be joyful in their 
¢King, 3 ‘Let them praise his name 
2in the dance: let them sing praises 
unto him with the timbrel and harp, 
4 For ‘the Lorn taketh pleasure in his 





1 Heb. Hallelujuh.—a Psa. 33.3; Isa. 42.10. 
—/ See Job 35. 10; Psalm 100. 3; Isaiah 54. 5. 


e Zech, 9,9; Matt. 21. 5.——d Psa, 81, 2; 150. 4. 
2 Or, with the pipe.—e Psalm 39. 27. 








now rose to the sublimest height, as 
in the earlier and heroic days. Their 
experience had taught them that they 
lived in the midst of great and hostile 
nations, who envied their prosperity, 
hated their religion, and had “afflicted 
them from their youth.” Psalm exxix. 
They must not, therefore, lay down 
the sword, nor omit the preparations 
of self defence. Their walled capital 
awoke their ancient chivalry, and dis- 
tinguished them at once as being no 
longer defenceless nomads but a na- 
tion, and God was their king. Verse 2. 
Nay, God wonld make them the in- 
struments of his wrath upon the hea- 
then people that should assail them, 
and put in their power kings and 
nobles who should invade them, The 
old theocratic faith, that Jehovah would 
reign over the nations through Israel 
now regained dominion. It is in this 
light we are to construe the apparent- 
ly harsh language of verses 6-9. 

1, A new song —Suited to the new 
era of the nation’s history, and the 
new joys and hopes awakened. This 
call for a “new song,” which occurs 
five times in the Psalms, always indi- 
cates some marked occasion for joy 
and thanksgiving—epochal points in 
the history of the individual or of the 
nation. In the congregation—For 
now, after seventy years’ dispersion, 
the holy convocation of the covenant 
people is again witnessed. 

2. In him that made him—The 
Mater of Israel corresponds to King 
in the next member of the verse, and 
refers not so directly to the act of 
ereation, as to Jehovah’s act of constitut- 
ing, and now resuscitating, their nation- 
al and Church organization and life. 


The Hebrew word ‘“ made,” (n'Y"),) 


though sometimes used interchane- 
ably with the word create, here prop- 
erly takes the sense of form, construct, 
constitute. 








The reconstruction of their | history. 


civil and religious polity, however, was 
like a new creation. 
3. Inthe dance—Hebrew, With the 


mahhol. Sinn, (mahhol) from dyn, 


(Lhool,) to twist, turn, writhe, is supposed 
to indicate the ‘‘dance,” from the 
twisted and contorted motions of the 
actor, or the round ‘ dauee,” dancing 
ina circle. It occurs, with its deri- 
vative mehhoolah, fourteen times, and 
is always translated “dance” in our 
English Version, except once, (Song of 
Solomon vi, 13,) though in the text, and 
in Psalm cl, 4, the marginal reading is 
pipe, which is probably the true idea, 
The mention in the text, of the mahhol 
with the timbrel, (toph,) or tambourine 
and harp, would seem to be sufficient to 
class it with their musical instruments, 
This is corroborated by Judges xxi, 21, 
where the English translation, “If the 
daughters of Shiloh come out, to dance 
in dances,” should be: “If they come 
out to dance with meholoth, or musicaltn- 
struments,” of whatever kind. Professor 
Marks, (Smith’s Dic. of the Bible, article 
Dance,) quotes Joel Brill, an author of 
the first authority on this subject, who 
says: “Tt is evident from the passage 
(Psa.cl, 4) ‘Let him praise his name with 
the toph, [timbrel] and mahhol,’ that 
the latter must here mean sore musical 
instrument, and this, he adds, is the 
opinion of the majority of scholars ” 
Dr. A. Clarke says: “1 know of no 
place in the Bible where the word 
means dance, but constantly some kind 
of pipe,” and quotes Parkhurst as 
sustaining the same opinion. So also 
Rosenmiller. 

As the English version now stands, 
it would authorize the opinion that 
dancing was a familiar accompaniment 
of the higher forms of praise among 
the Hebrews. We have already had 
occasion to say, (see note on Psalm 
xxx, 10,) that this is unsustained by 
The marginal reading is bet- 
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people: fhe will beautity the meck with 
salvation, 

5 Let the saints be joyful in glory: 
let them “sing aloud upon their beds. 
G6 Let the high praises of God be 3in 
their mouth, and a twoedged sword in 
their hand; 7 To execute yengeance 


upon the heathen, avd punishments up- 
on the people; 8 To bind their kings 
with chains, and their nobles with fet- 
ters of iron; 9 ? To execute upon them 
the judgment written: “this honour 
have all his saints. Praise ye the 
Lorp. \ 





F Psalm 132. 16.—g Job 35. 10.—3 Heb. in 
_ their throut. 


h Heb. 4. 12; Rev. 1. 16.—i Deut. 7. 1, 2.— 
k& Psalm 148, 14. 





ter: ‘Let them praise his name with 
the pipe.” A form of solemn dance, 
did accompany some of their trium- 
phal icelebrations, such as are re- 
corded. Exodus xv; 2 Sam. vi, 14, 16; 
but the evangelical spirit predominated. 
A notable instance is given Psa. Ixvili. 
Dancing is not there specified, but 
from verses 11, 25, it seems probable. 
Let the reader examine the psalms 
composed and sung on the occasion of 
the second removal of the ark, at 
which David danced, and judge whether 
his example countenances modern so- 
cial dancing, or justifies any custom 
of religious dancing. In the relig- 
ious rites of the heathen it was ccm- 
mon, but always, with them, irrever- 
ent, gay, and lewd. With the He- 
brews it never received the sanction 


of Moses, nor attained a permanency. 


The reference of Judges xxi, 21, in- 
dicates the custom at a time prover- 
bial for irregularities. See notes on 
Psalms xxx, 11; xii, 4. 

4. Beautify the meek with sal- 
vation—This is a lawcf the divine 
government, The meek, not thie 
proud and contentious, shall triumph 
at last, even in this life. Matt. v, 5. 
These are they who wait in patient 
suffering for God's time and manner 
of judgment. ‘ Beautify,” here, takes 
the sense of honowr. God will henour 
the meek in the eyes of the world. 
Tle struggling colony had hambly 
borne the malice and perfidy of hostile 
tribes for nearly a hundred years from 
their first arrival, (Hzra i,) and about 
one hundred and sixty six years from 
the beginning of their captivity, but 
now they are honoured in the sight of 
the nations by the favour of the king 
of Persia, and the completion of their 
new temple and city walls.  * Salva- 
tion” is here to be taken in its broad- 
est sense, embracing temporal and 


spiritual deliverance. The author 
speaks of the true Israel. 

6. The high praises of God— 
Hebrew, The exaltations of God ; that is, 
those praises which exalt God in the 
eyes of hisuniverse. In their mouth 
—Hebrew, Jn. their throat, as indicat- 
ing loud sounding praise. In Isaiah 
lvili, 1, the same word is rendered 
“ery aloud.” The loud sounding in- 
struments of music, enumerated verse 
3, and Psa. cl, 3-5, indicate the great- 
est joy. A twoedged sword—This 
is not the sword of war, but of admin- 
istrative justice, as appears in the fol- 
lowing verses. <A nation that would 
honour God with loud and exuling 
praises, must jealously guard the foun- 
dations of government and defend the 
rights of the people. Figuratively, 
“a two edged sword” denotes the 
word o! God. Heb. iv,i2; Rev. i, 16. 

7. Wengeance—The word simply 
means retributive justice, in rendering 
back to meu according to their deeds. 

9. The judgment written — Not 
the recorded “judgment” against the 
Canuanitish nations, (Deut. vii, 1, 2,) but 
tle written prophecies of the earlier 
Scriptures, and contained in the coy- 
cnant of Aliraham, of the universal 
dominion of Jehovah throngh his cov- 
enaut people, the favourite form of 
Old Testament anticipation of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, Through their resus- 
citated national life the pious Hebrews 
rose to the high ‘self-consciousness cf 
their destiny as a people, as in the 
time of David, and looked for the 
glorification of Israel according to an- 
cient promise. This honour have 
all his saints—Namely, to triumph 
over and judge the nations. Christ 
must reign till he has put all enemies 
under his feet, by his bloodless meth« ds 
of subjugation, ‘or “ }is weapons are 





not carnal, but mighty.” 2 Cor. x, 4, 5. 


- PSALM CL. 


PSALM CL. 
RAISE! ye the Lorp. Praise God 
~in his sanctuary: praise him in the 
- firmament of his power. 2 * Praise nm 
for his mighty acts: praise him accord- 
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ing to his excellent > greatness. 3 Praise 
him with the sound of the 2 trumpet: 
© praise him with the psaltery and harp. 
4 Praise him ‘with the timbrei and 
8 dance: praise him with ‘stringed in- 





1 Hebrew, Mallelujah.—a« Psalm 145, 5, 6. 
—_) Deut, 3. 24—2 Or, cornet, Psalm 98, 6. 
—c Psalm 81. 2; 149. 3. 


d Exodus 15. 20,—3 Or, pipe, Psalm 149. 3. 
ae Fsalm 33. 2; 92 3; I44 93 Isaiah 





Flis victories are his people’s victories, 
and his reign their reign, for the cause 
is one. 


PSALM CL. 


As this psalm belongs to the same 
general occasion of the four preceding, 
it is unnecessary to say any thing fur- 
ther on that subject, except that it 
would seem, from ver. 1, to date after 
the orderly restoration of the temple 
service. It is noticeable that the 
psalmist calls to the praise of God ten 
times—the number of completeness— 
included between the opening and 
closing call, ‘* Praise ye Jah,” or Jeho- 
vah, and the declarative form of the 
verb, All that breathe shall praise the 
Lord.” Verse 6. It is all praise, as 
if prayer was fully answered, the con- 
flict past, the final ends achieved, and 

 fitly closes the Hallelujah Psalms, as 
it does also the entire Psalter. 

1. As the theme is praise, the psalm 
opens with a very specific designation 
of the Being to be praised. Two titles 
are given. First, Praise ye 7', ( Yah,) 


or Jehovah—the name of God as in 
covenant with his people. Secondly, 


Praise by, (Zl,) God, the Alinighty: 


the name denoting strength, power, by 
which God is known as the creator, the 
-upholder of the universe, the deliverer 
and defender of Israel. Sanctuary-— 
This is the rendering we should here 
give to the word kodesh, “ holy,” for, 
having spoken of the Being to be 
praised, the author now mentions the 
chief places of his praise; and this also 
best agrers with the prefix preposition 
be, in—' Praise God in his holy place.” 
Had it been of the abstract holiness of 
- God that he was speaking, and not the 
holy place of his worship, he would 
have used the causal particle, kee, “for” 
— Praise God for his holiness.” Fir- 


A 








mament of his power—‘‘Firmament,” 
here. is used synonymously with what 
we would call the visible heavens. In 
the “sanctuary ” God is celebrated spe- 
cially for his redemptive work; in the 
“firmament,” as creator and ruler of all 
worlds. These are the visible seats of 
his manifested power. 

2. Mighty acts. ..excellent great- 
ness—These are named as reasons for 
this coextensive, universal praise. 

3-5. Having spoken of the Being to 
whom this praise belongs, the places 
where it should ba rendered, and the rea- 
sons why it should be given, (vers. 1, 2,) 
the psalmist now comes to mention the 
instrumental helps by which the widest 
and most acceptable expressions of joy 
and gratitude could be made. Twelve 
times in this short psalm the call for 
praise is made, (besides the declarative 
future, verse 6,) and now with nine 
varieties of instrumental music. This 
variety is not proposed as a complete 
enumeration, but suffices as an expres- 
sion of the loudest and most earnest 
praise, wherein each nation is called to 
use its own favorite instruments. The 
occasion is the world’s jubilee. The 
kingdom has come! The Lord reign- 
eth! Nations and nature join in the 
swelling anthem! See Rev. v, 13; 
xix, 6, 7. “ May we not say that in 
this psalm’s enumeration of musical 
instrnments there is a reference to the 
variety that exists among men in the 
mode of expressing joy and exciting 
feeling? All nations come and praise ! 
Use every energy for praise! Men in 
every variety of circumstances, men of 
every various mood. men of all capas- 
ities, come and praise! Each in his- 
own way sing hallelujuh.”— Bonar, _ 

4. Dance—A translation of doubt- 
ful proprievy. Tne word in the text 
and iu Psalm exlix, 3, s ands classified 
as a musical instrument, and is trans- 
lated “pipe” in the margin of our 
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struments and organs. 5 Praise him 
upon the loud ‘cymbals: praise him 
upon the high sounding cymbals. 6 Let 





J1 Chron. 15. 16, 





every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lorp. Praise ye the Lorn, 





19, 28; 16.5; 25. 1, 6. 





English Bible. In Psalm xxx, 11, it 
seems evidently used in a figurative 
sense for joy, and the same in Lam. 
-v,15. Jer. xxxi, 4, 13, might also be 
taken in the same sense. The same 


~noun in the feminine (nbin) is more 


commonly taken in the literal sense of 
dancing, or, a8 the etymology suggests, 
“dancing in u circle,” probably because, 
in the literal sense, females only or 
chiefly practised it. These “ dances,” 
though embracing a religious senti- 
ment, were not counected with the 
regular worship, but belonged to occa- 
sions of rare national joy and triumph. 
In the text, and in Psalm exlix, 3, the 


word stands connected with earnest, | 


spiritual, and universal praise and 
worship; and though it is more in 
harmony with the connexion and scope 
to take it as an instrument of music, 
still, if understood of dancing, it can 
give no countenance to that movement 
as a common mode of worship, much 
less to modern social dancing, which 
is not only practiced without a relig- 
ious object, but in antagonism to all 
true religious sensibility. See note on 
Psalm xxx, 11. 

5. Loud cymbals — The idea is, 
cymbals giving a clear, distinct sound, 
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causing a distinct hearing—literally, 
cymbals of hearing. High sounding 
cymbals—Literally, cymbals of shout- 
ing, clanging cymbals. The difference 
between the two is simply in the vol- 
ume of sound they are adapted to give 
forth. The Hebrew music was noisy 
and strong, but this occasion exceeded 
all others. 

6. The final call to praise. Every 
thing that hath breath—Every living 
thing. Praise ye the Lord—Reader, 
this is addressed to thee. A fitting 
practical climax! Can a rational soul 
decline this honor? Can it spurn this 
privilege, this blessedness? ‘If it 





grieves you that your praise is so weak, 
remember: Let every thing that hath 
breath praise the Lord, and there must 
be many weak ones in such a host. 
But they praise their God, and you are 
joining with them. Jf’ you cannot 
sueceed with strong cries and loud 
notes, only keep breathing forth to God 
the desires of your heart, and this will 
be acceptable to him.”—Moll. If our 
hearts are in harmony with all that 
praise God in heaven and on earth, 
our praise, being according to our ca- 





pacity, will be as acceptable as that of 
the highest archangel. His praise “is 
accepted according to that a man hath.” 


END. 
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